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Secondary  Education  in  the  Last 
Twenty-five  Years 

FRANK  WKBSTKR  SMITH,  ADJUNCT-PROFB880R  OF  EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY 

OF  NEBRASKA 

|WENTY-FIVE  years  of  educational  history! 
Each  generation  believes  that  the  world  has 
been  re-made  within  the  limits  of  its  own  expe- 
rience. This  thought  is  not  the  product  of  mere 
sentiment,  but  rather  of  instinct  which  feels  situa- 
tions, and  feels  them  truly  in  such  matters.  The 
forging  of  new  things,  whether  they  are  actually 
new  or  mere  remodelings,  is  so  vivid  and  realis- 
tic a  part  of  experience  that  the  efficacy  of  present  agents  seems 
paramount.  And  yet  the  foundation  of  it  all  goes  far  back,  and 
even  present  details  have  an  evolution,  the  most  inportant  part 
of  which  lies  back  of  the  experience  of  the  generation  which  is 
responsible  for  the  final  form. 

The  last  twenty-five  years 'have  seen  a  complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  schools,  and  our  educational  thought,  curriculum, 
method,  ideals,  school  facilities,  and  school  administration  have 
all  shown  new  growth.  So  radical  have  been  the  changes  that 
they  seem  almost  new  creations.  The  schools  thus  transformed 
have  been  drawing  closer  to  the  people  and  have  been  drawing 
an  ever  increasing  proportion  of  the  school  population. 

In  this  brief  sketch,  which  I  have  been  asked  to  prepare  for 
the  anniversary  number  of  Education,  I  shall  touch  only  some 
of  the  larger  points  suggested  in  this  general  summary. 


Education  for  September 


1.  And  first  a  word  as  to  school  administration^  which  is 
practically  the  creation  of  these  twenty-five  years.  The  school 
superintendent  has  become  the  most  prominent  feature  here, 
and  the  principle  of  school  superintendence  is  now  universally 
recognized.  The  general  order  is  state  superintendent!  county 
superintendent,  local  superintendent ;  but  it  is  the  latter  who 
has,  in  a  sense,  been  developed  during  the  period  in  question. 
Through  the  district  plan  of  local  superintendence,  at  present  in 
useJn  only  a  limited  section  of  the  country,  several  towns  may 
unite  and,  with  state  aid,  supply  a  salary  which  will  attract  an 
expert.  It  is  a  most  promising  and  suggestive  plan.  The 
period  has  also  done  much  to  develop  professional  standards  in 
superintendence,  but  these  have  not  yet  been  fixed,  and  profes- 
sional training  is  by  no  means  a  prerequisite  for  election  in 
many  and  probably  in  most  sections  of  the  country.  Again, 
the  duties  and  relations  of  state  and  local  ofiicers  and  the  rela- 
tion of  local  ofiicers  one  to  another  have  suggested  problems  to 
the  last  generation  which  have  as  yet  received  only  a  partial 
solution.  The  machinery  of  administration — that  of  local 
administration  with  its  examiners,  assistants,  clerks,  stenog- 
raphers, and  that  of  the  state  and  county  for  certificating 
teachers,  conducting  institutes,  etc. — is  practically  the  product 
of  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Such  matters,  it  has  been  well 
said,  sharply  distinguish  the  education  of  to-day  from  that  of  the 
past.  Organization  has  developed  into  a  complex  and  deli- 
cately adjusted  system  and  has  thus  followed  in  the  line  of 
organization  everywhere. 

2.  Grading.  The  idea  is  very  old  and  it  was  well  estab- 
lished in  its  main  features  before  our  period  opened.  The 
typical  work  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  directed 
toward  giving  more  elasticity  to  our  grading  so  that  the  me- 
chanics of  our  schools  may  do  less  injustice,  whether  by  holding 
back  the  better  developed,  or  by  forcing  the  more  poorly  pre- 
pared pupil,  and  it  has  suggested  the  pregnant  thought  that  as 
a  rule  dullness  is  not  a  native  characteristic,  but  rather  the 
result  of  injudicious  and  ill-conceived  training.  The  two  most 
prominent  devices  for  relieving  the  evils  of  grading  in  elemen- 
tary schools  are  (i)  frequent  promotions,  and  (2)  the  employ- 
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tnent  of  supplementary  teachers  to  give  special  attention  to  those 
who,  for  any  reason,  are  falling  behind.  In  the  high  school 
we  have  the  elective  system  which  is  calculated  to  relieve  some 
of  the  difficulties,  but  it  needs  to  be  worked  out  more  scientific- 
ally and  to  be  supplemented  by  other  plans,  before  adequate 
results  are  reached. 

3.  The  growing  service  of  our  high  schools.  That  they 
have  been  drawing  more  closely  to  the  people  is  suggested 
more  vividly  when  we  consider  that  previous  to  1880  not  more 
than  one  fourth  (probably  less  than  one  fourth)  of  our  high 
schools  were  in  existence.  In  one  state  the  high  school  has 
come  almost  to  the  door  of  every  child ;  in  many  other  places 
there  is  a  close  approximation  to  this  condition,  and  in  the  rest 
of  the  country  high  school  privileges  are  wide-spread.  The 
better  high  schools  have  taken  into  their  curriculum  what  was 
once — and  that,  too,  in  comparatively  recent  years — college 
instruction.  It  is  only  when  we  note  and  interpret  such  facts 
that  we  appreciate  the  tremendous  advance  in  educational  facili- 
ties and  in  the  grade  of  work  offered.  The  high  school  has 
become  the  typical  American  educational  institution,  and  it  has 
brought  higher  education  and  its  standards  close  to  all  the 
people,  both  because  it  offers  a  high  grade  of  work  and  because 
it  stimulates  to  still  higher  work;  A  democratic  institution  has 
thus  been  developed  and  has  attained  a  secure  place.  It  needs 
to  acquire  greater  earnestness  and  poise. 

4.  The  quarter  century  has  completed  the  secularization  of 
our  schools.  It  has  done  more — it  has  shown  us  our  loss  and 
has  pointed  to  a  gain  which  may  more  than  offset  the  loss.  The 
religious  instinct  is  the  deepest  found  in  man.  It  even  domin- 
ates everything  else  in  primitive  man  and,  rightly  interpreted, 
affects  everything  in  all  men.  It  is  one  of  the  most  insistent 
and  pervasive  elements  of  life.  The  neglect  of  any  element  in 
education  weakens  the  whole  man.  The  loss  occasioned  by 
cutting  off  or  weakening  one  form  of  religious  education  has 
impressed  educators  so  much  that  it  has  set  them  to  thinking 
and  to  devising  means  for  filling  the  gap.  Hence  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  new  movement  in  Sunday  school  pedagogy,  of  the 
many  thoughtful  discussions  which  have  come  from  the  press 
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in  such  numbers  during  the  last  years,  and  of  the  meetings  of 
the  recently  formed  Religious  Education  Association.  Again ^ 
studies  in  adolescence  have  shown  more  distinctly  the  religious 
attitude  of  the  high  school  age  and  have  impressed  the  thought 
that  high  school  years  represent  a  great  religious  opportunity, 
and  that  this  must  be  met  not  by  general,  but  by  special,  reli- 
gious instruction.  Such  instruction  has  been  shown  to  involve 
special  study  and  to  require  special  adaptations  and  special  ideals 
to  meet  adolescent  characteristics.  The  development  of  a  peda- 
gogy of  religious  teaching  is  a  great  gain.  May  we  not  go  a 
step  further  and  say  that  there  is  a  religious  side  to  every  part 
of  education  and  that  we  do  not  teach  fully  till  we  touch  all 
sides  of  a  topic  as  related  to  the  pupils  in  hand  ?  Religion  is 
not  form,  nor  knowledge,  though  involving  both ;  it  is  rather 
an  attitude,  a  life.  Hence  the  religious  side  of  science,  or  his- 
tory, or  literature  may  be  brought  out  without  sectarian  feeling. 

So  far  I  have  been  dealing  with  forms  and  relations,  with 
what  in  a  sense  may  be  called  the  externals  of  secondary  edu- 
cation. I  come  now  to  what  may  be  more  strictly  termed 
internal  changes.  And  here  I  shall  touch  again  the  larger 
points,  speaking  more  of  the  meaning  and  direction  of  move- 
ments than  of  details  and  statistics. 

5.  The  first  topic  which  suggests  itself  in  this  connection  is 
the  curriculum.  As  Education  began  its  history  twenty-five 
years  ago  schools  were  just  emerging  from  the  intense  human- 
ism which  the  *^  new  humanistic"  movement  of  the  late  i8th 
and  the  first  half  of  the  19th  centuries  had  developed.  Taking 
the  period  as  a  whole,  classical  studies  had  been  the  main  center 
of  thought.  Content  and  culture  values  which  the  "  New 
Humanism  "  in  its  initial  stage  had  brought  again  to  the  front 
had  given  place  to  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline,  and  form 
and  drill  had  become  the  objects  of  absorbing  interest  to  edu- 
cators, though  hardly  to  their  students.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting things  in  educational  history  is  the  rhythm  between  the 
spontaneity  and  enthusiasm  developed  by  a  new  view  of  old 
subjects  and  the  formalizing  process  which  follows  as  men 
systematize  and  settle  down  to  details  of  instruction.  The 
formalizing  process  had  nearly  run  its  course  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  period  under  review.     A  newer  humanism  was  coming 
in  and  a  new  culture  was  coming  to  view.     We  get  out  of  sub- 
jects what  has  been  put  into  them.     There  was  a  time  when 
Latin  and  Greek  literature  embodied  practically  all  the  culture 
of  the  western  world.     The  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  was  the 
culture  study  par  excellence.     Ability  to  think   in  these  lan- 
guages was  the  mark  of  genius,  and  literature  thus  produced 
was  the   most  conspicuous,  in  fact  almost  the   sole,  literary 
product.     Mathematics  it  is  true,  and,  in  far  lesser  degree,^ 
science  had  claimed  attention  and  favor ;  but  linguistics  mon- 
opolized attention  in  the  schools,  for  political  as  well  as  practical 
reasons.     To  the  student  of  educational  history  it  seems  alto- 
gether natural  that  they  should  have  been  taken  up  as  almost 
the  sole  object  of  interest  in  the  centuries  which  gave  the  frame- 
work of  our  modem  school  courses,  and  that,  with  mathematics 
which  revived  again  at  the  incoming  of  the  Hindu  numerals, 
they  should  have  been  regarded  as  the  staples  of  a  secondary 
curriculum.     This  study  of  linguistics  of  course  included  some 
dalliance  with  rhetoric.     Then  the  real  movement  of  the  early 
i8th  century  brought  some  favor  to  modern  languages,  science, 
history  and   geography,   but    these  studies    led   a  hampered 
existence  and  had  an  inconspicuous  career  till  shortly  before 
the  period  we  are  considering.     Now,   as  I  look   at  it,   the 
service  of  our  period  consists  not  in  introducing  new  subjects, 
for  nearly  all  those  which  we  know  to-day  had  already  appeared 
a  century  before,  but  in  developing  subjects ;  in  other  words, 
in  thinking  them  out  and  relating  them  to  life,  in  catching  their 
suggestions  as  to  ideals,  order,  symmetry,  in  working  out  their 
aesthetic   implications,  and,  in   general,  in  making  them   real 
culture   subjects.      Geography,   history,   science,   the    mother 
tongue  are  not  mere  compends  of  facts  and  dates  and  tech- 
nique, but  each  is  a  world  in  itself,  touching  all,  involving  all, 
stimulating  students  on  all  sides,  and,  for  their  best  growth, 
requiring  the  best  literary  development  and  associating  with 
themselves  the  best  literature.     The  mother  tongue,  when  all 
its    possibilities   are   realized    in    school    programs,    gives   as 
valuable  training  and  in  the  same  lines  as  the  classics.     Year 
for  year  it  will   give   stronger  results.     The   study   of  other 
languages  adds  language  power,  but  it  is  not  fundamental. 
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This  culture  development  is  seen  particularly  in  commercial 
subjects.  Our  changed  views  and  attitudes  in  this  direction, 
and  the  addition  of  new  elements,  involving  new  possibilities 
and  giving  us  new  thoughts,  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
we  are  dealing  with  new  subjects  instead  of  old  ones,  but  as 
early  as  the  isth  century  men  were  apprehensive  of  the  invasion 
of  culture  fields  by  commercial  studies.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  period  under  review  (and  it  must  be  confessed  this  is  still 
true  to  a  considerable  extent) ,  the  thought  of  special  training  for 
commercial  life  was  narrow  and  limited.  Views  were  confined, 
the  utilitarian  aspect  predominated,  the  science  of  business  was 
empirical,  and  method  was  of  the  apprenticeship  type.  Now 
with  our  larger  and  enlarging  views  of  geography,  with  the 
growth  of  commercial  law,  with  the  growing  claims  of  modern 
languages,  with  the  need  of  adjusting  business  to  the  complex 
life  of  the  community,  and  thus  of  studying  business  psychology, 
and  with  the  call  for  reforming  and  broadening  the  civic  life  of 
business,  we  may  begin  to  see  the  possibilities  of  a  broader 
culture  connected  with  ^business  training.  We  are  beginning 
to  feel  that  a  broad  and  generous  culture  along  general  lines 
should  form  the  basis  of  a  business  course,  that  the  culture  of 
the  man  should  take  precedence  over  the  culture  of  the  business 
man,  and  this,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  idea  at  the  basis  of  our 
better  commercial  courses  in  the  high  schools.  The  practical 
view  is  not  the  utilitarian  view ;  it  involves  culture ;  otherwise 
it  would  defeat  its  own  ends  as  defined  in  worthy  terms.  As  a 
result  of  all  there  should  come  a  fineness  of  thought,  unknown 
to  earlier  business  education,  which  will  check  much  of  the 
business  evil  of  to-day. 

The  development  I  am  considering  appears  again  in  manual 
training,  drawing,  and  domestic  science  and  art.  They  may 
all  be  grouped  together  as  manual  work  broadly  interpreted. 
All  of  these  subjects  appeared  long  before  our  period,  some  of 
them  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  but  their  chief  dvelopment  lies 
within  the  period.  Manual  training,  in  fact,  made  its  first  seri- 
ous appearance  with  us  as  a  school  subject  in  the  early  eighties. 
Now  these  subjects,  from  their  culture  of  the  finer  perceptions, 
from  their  combination  of  beauty  and  utility  into  a  higher 
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utility,  from  their  transformation  of  home  and  town  and  life  in 
general,  from  their  close  connection  with  the  history  of  art  and 
architecture,  from  their  suggestiveness  as  to  fine  ideas  and 
ideals,  and  from  their  literary  relations,  deserve  to  rank  as  cul- 
ture studies.  Those  who  fail  to  appreciate  the  thought,  which 
I  believe  one  of  our  prominent  educators  has  offered,  that  man- 
ual training  may  supply  as  much  culture  as  the  classics,  simply 
do  not  understand  what  manual  training  really  is.  Early  con- 
ceptions of  the  subject,  it  must  be  confessed,  tended  to  confuse 
ideas  and  even  to  give  false  ideas.  At  first  the  subject  was 
looked  upon  as  the  adjunct  of  a  trade,  or  as  a  means  of  learning 
the  crude  technique  of  a  trade,  but  the  last  years  enforce  the 
view  that  the  primary  object  of  manual  training  in  the  schools  is 
not  to  develop  a  trade  but  to  develop  the  man.  It  may  stimu- 
late and  vitalize  brain  centers  and,  through  these,  other  centers, 
till  the  whole  individual  is  alive  and  following  an  ideal,  whereas 
with9Ut  it  some  pupils  might  never  be  waked  up  but  be  left  to 
lead  a  colorless,  uninspired  and  uninspiring  existence.  It  is 
valuable  again  as  a  means  of  discovering  the  **  point  of  con- 
tact" for  certain  students  and  also  as  furnishing,  with  all  its 
material,  a  means  of  exercising  aH  the  powers.  The  making 
of  the  preliminary  design,  the  reading  of  its  meaning  and  the 
expressing  of  it  in  permanent  forms  of  beauty  and  utility,  the 
study  of  related  forms,  the  learning  of  the  language  of  art  in 
various  directions — all  these  are  germane  to  the  subject  and 
suggest  a  culture  many  a  classicist  misses.  Is  there  not  here  a 
real  language  study,  since  it  all  deals  with  expression  in  well 

.  defined  forms?  The  twenty-five  years  we  are  viewing  have 
thus  shown  us  how  to  interpret  manual  work  educationally. 

Music,  again,  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  note  changes  and  to 
discuss  new  values.     Once  a  musician  was  thought  to  be  an 

'  intellectual  weakling  incapable  of  the  duties  of  other  men,  as 
seen  in  old  laws  which  forbid  the  employment  of  musicians  on 
juries.  Music  appeals  to  the  intellect  as  well  as  to  the  emotions. 
Here  again  we  have  a  language,  as  complicated,  as  capable  of 
expressing  the  finest  shades  of  thought,  as  the  Greek.  It 
requires  as  careful  training  and  as  great  power  to  read  it  and  to 
use  it  as  any  language.     Music  is  thus  more  than  an  accom- 
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plishment,  and  it  will  win  its  place  permanently  only  when  its 
value  in  giving  wider  range  of  thought  and  expression,  in  lead- 
ing more  directly  to  higher  ideas  of  achievement  and  character, 
in  giving  a  healthful  means  of  diversion — an  outlet  to  life  in  a 
new  and  fine  direction — is  appreciated.  It  is  this  conception  of 
the  subject  which  the  period  under  review  has  begun  to  give. 
A  few  years  before  the  opening  number  of  Education  it  was 
the  exception  to  give  a  place  to  music  in  high  school  courses. 
It  is  now  almost  impossible  to  find  it  omitted. 

One  subject  has  been  added  to  the  curriculum,  agriculture, 
and  here  we  see  the  same  spirit  moving.  Agriculture  is  emerg- 
ing from  its  crude  state  as  an  accident  of  life,  and  is  beginning 
to  make  itself  a  science,  as  broad,  as  worthy  of  the  best  thought, 
as  stimulating  to  investigation,  as  inspiring,  as  any  science, 
while  on  the  aesthetic  side  it  presents  charms  which  give  it  a 
unique  place  among  the  sciences.  It  offers  varied  study,  from 
simple  nature  study  in  the  grades  to  the  technical  and  cultural 
work  possible  in  the  agricultural  high  school  (the  latest  addi- 
tion to  our  educational  nomenclature)  •  It  suggests  the  study  of 
forms  and  processes,  the  development  of  new  species,  the  culti- 
vation of  public  spirit  in  relating  agriculture  more  fully  to  public 
and  private  life.  And  it  offers  literary  inspiration;  idyls  of 
country  life  are  waiting  to  be  written.  With  all  this  the  study 
of  agriculture  broadens  thought  and  gives  opportunity  for  gen- 
uine culture. 

One  study  has  been  practically  dropped  as  a  secondary 
school  subject.  I  refer  to  Greek  which  was  fixed  in  the  curric- 
ulum by  the  new  humanistic  movement  of  the  i8th  and  19th 
centuries.  Its  passing  is  simply  a  corollary  of  the  main  thought 
of  the  period,  and  its  significance  is  seen  only  when  we  view 
the  movement  as  a  whole.  The  controversy  over  Greek  was  in 
full  swing  at  the  opening  of  the  period  in  question.  I  shall 
not  revive  it  here,  though  from  long  study  of  the  subject*  I  read- 
ily assent  to  the  linguistic  and  culture  value  of  the  study — a 
value,  however,  which  under  modern  conditions  should  be  real- 
ized by  elective  rather  than  required  work.  The  change  has 
been  a  wholesome  one. 

The  quarter  century  has  thus  had  little  to  do  with  the  intro- 
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duction  of  new  subjects.  It  has  fixed  in  the  curriculum  various 
studies  which  hardly  had  a  definite  home  there  before,  and  it 
has  enriched  the  curriculum  by  creating  or  discovering  new 
values  in  certain  subjects  so  that  they  compete  with  the  older 
studies ;  it  has,  so  to  speak,  culturized  them. 

If  we  should  study  the  elementary  curriculum  we  should  find 
that  a  similar  process  has  gone  on.  The  culture  development 
of  the  whole  boy  or  girl  has  taken  the  place  of  discipline 
through  the  formal  and  abstract  study  of  grammar,  reading  and 
arithmetic. 

But  the  growth  which  I  have  described  has  involved  changes 
equivalent  to  the  addition  of  new  subjects.  The  differentiation 
of  general  into  specific  subjects,  and  the  handing  down  of  cer- 
tain elements  of  college  work,  have  resulted  in  a  multiplication 
of  studies,  and  especially  a  multiplication  of  topics.  Pari  passu 
life  has  become  differentiated,  and  interests  have  increased  in 
number  and  become  more  clearly  defined.  Hence  the  need  of 
some  principle  or  plan  to  adapt  the  new  education  to  individual 
needs.  Election  in  the  high  school  was  as  inevitable  as  the 
enlargement  of  high  school  ideas.  It  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  adjustment.  Election  has  come  in  various  forms — election 
between  courses,  election  between  and  within  courses,  free  elec- 
tion with  a  small  quota  of  required  work,  election  by  the  group 
system.  The  period  has  begun  to  define  a  ''  core  of  constants" 
from  which  one  may  develop  any  number  of  courses  by  election, 
though  practically  there  would  be  only  a  few  courses,  deter- 
mined by  the  general  needs  of  the  individual  and  society.  It 
remains  to  work  out  the  elective  principle  more  scientifically 
and  direct  it  more  pedagogically.  It  remains  also  to  organize 
the  vast  mass  of  material  which  has  crowded  into  the  high 
school.     Hence  various  unsettled  problems  arise. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  curriculum  has  been  affected 
by  the  greater  prominence  given  to  physical  training  and  by 
the  rise  of  high  school  athletics.  The  movement  is  one  of  great 
promise,  first,  because  it  emphasizes  the  physical  basis  of  edu- 
cation and  insists  that  the  body  is  as  worthy  of  development  as 
the  mind,  that  proper  development  of  the  body  gives  a  fine 
development   to   certain  brain   cells   and   ministers  to  mental 
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strength ;  and  second,  because  it  furnishes  a  healthful  outlet  to 
adolescent  life.  But  high  school  athletics  have  raised  problems 
which  still  wait  for  settlement.  I  cannot  even  touch  upon  them 
here,  except  to  say  that  we  are  coming  to  see  that,  as  at  present 
conducted,  athletics  are  not  in  any  real  sense  a  means  of  phys- 
ical training,  and  that  they  must  be  developed  on  many  more 
sides  before  they  can  minister  adequately  to  any  large  number 
of  students.  The  necessity  of  large  play  grounds  is  absolute 
and  their  possibilities  are  infinite. 

6.  But  I  must  hasten  on  to  consider  changes  and  growth  in 
the  direction  of  method.  Just  before  the  beginning  of  our 
period  there  had  been  a  revival  of  method.  The  views  of 
reformers  of  the  last  centuries  had  slowly  penetrated  the  educa- 
tional world,  and  were  now  in  possession  of  it,  or  at  least  in  a 
fair  way  to  possess  it.  Particularly  was  Pestalozziism  rife. 
The  so-called  *  *  faculty  psychology ''  again  had  called  attention 
to  the  successive  development  of  mental  powers,  and  had  sug- 
gested the  thought  that  material  and  method  must  be  regulated 
by  the  laws  of  mental  development.  The  educational  maxims 
into  which  psychology  and  pedagogy  had  crystallized — ^*  known 
to  unknown/'  *•  whole  to  parts,"  ** simple  to  complex,**  "con- 
crete to  abstract,"  "object  to  idea,"  etc. — were  having  a  wider 
application.  These  principles  and  axioms  were  easy  to  learn 
and  easy  to  utter.  Educators  who  caught  the  new  spirit  gained 
not  only  spontaneity  and  inspiration,  but  a  kind  of  exaltation. 
It  was  a  great  day  for  American  pedagogy.  This  revival  on 
its  outer  limits  developed  the  objective-analytic  method,  with 
which  were  early  associated  prominent  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts educators.  It  proceeded  in  an  orderly,  systematic, 
pedagogical  way  to  develop  the  substance  of  studies  and 
courses.  It  has  been  well  said  that  it  issued  in  definition,  but 
it  was  definition  through  a  systematic  study  of  content.  It  was 
based  on  a  study  of  mind — not  individual  minds — and,  while  it 
had  regard  for  natural  development,  this  was  interpreted 
through  general  rather  than  special  psychology.  The  center 
of  thought  was  the  culture  subject  rather  than  the  human  sub- 
ject. One  can  easily  imagine  the  enthusiasm  and  delight  felt 
by  the  genuine  teacher  as  the  subject  unfolded  itself  systematic- 
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ally  through  logically  arranged  topics  and  careful  definition 
based  on  the  study  of  the  object.  The  method  thus  dethroned 
the  text-book»  giving  it  a  secondary  and  more  pedagogical 
place  as  reference  book.  It  was  applicable  to  all  subjects,  and 
thus  offered  itself  as  a  universal  educational  tonic.  But  of 
course,  like  all  good  things  of  such  general  application,  it 
could  easily  become  stiff  and  mechanical  when  used  by  those 
who  lacked  insight.  It  was  an  immense  gain  over  the  abstrac 
tions  and  formalism  of  previous  text-book  methods.  The  new 
pedagogy  took  possession  of  the  elementary  schools  first,  for 
high  schools  have  lagged  behind  in  method.  Now  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  in  mind  the  spirit  of  this  method ;  first,  because 
the  epoch  it  made  includes  the  period  we  are  considering  and 
its  gains  are  particularly  characteristic  of  this  period,  and 
second,  because  we  can  better  understand  the  changes  and 
growth  which  have  taken  place.  To  state  the  latter  briefly, 
they  consist  on  the  external  side  in  working  out  the  principle 
of  observation  and  experimentation  in  the  laboratory  method, 
which  has  been  applied  to  practically  all  subjects.  But  it 
consists  more  typically  in  shifting  the  center  of  thought  from 
the  culture  subject  to  the  human  subject,  thus  making  the  child 
the  center,  and  in  making  individual  psychology  and  the 
psychology  of  the  subjects  themselves  predominant  in  guiding 
school  method.  The  genius  of  method  from  this  point  of  view 
lies  in  finding  the  point  of  contact  between  student  and  subject, 
and  directing  self-activity  through  this  union  to  the  develop- 
ment of  power.  In  this  connection  one  must  direct  native 
interests,  and  develop  and  direct  other  interests  through  the 
two  psychologies  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made.  The 
study  of  the  peculiar  physical  and  psychical  status  and  predilec- 
tions of  the  child  and  the  adolescent,  the  discovery  of  the  ideals 
best  suited  to  different  periods,  and  the  selection  of  material 
best  calculated  to  develop  students  through  their  interests 
toward  the  ideals  and  results  most  accordant  with  their  ages, 
and,  not  least,  the  adaptation  of  school  work  to  individual 
needs,  are  thus,  fundamental  in  the  new  method.  We  catch 
sight  here  of  a  new  and  broader  mental  discipline,  and  a  new 
idea  of  culture  as  something  developed  from  within  rather  than 
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depressed  on  an  individual  from  without.  It  all  gives  a  new 
thought  as  to  what  is  practical. 

This  seems  to  be  the  present  trend  of  method.  The  new  has 
not  by  any  means  occupied  the  field,  but  it  represents  the  most 
virile  thought,  and  stripped  of  the  extravagances  of  those  who 
lack  pedagogical  poise,  the  most  judicious  and  philosophical 
thought  of  to-day. 

That  we  .have  come  to  a  philosophical  idea  of  method  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  it  applies  to  all  sides  of  school  life. 
The  government  of  the  school  falls  into  line  here.  Government 
or  discipline  becomes  an  internal  rather  than  an  external 
matter.  It  is  self-regulation,  which  comes  not  from  obedience 
to  authority  simply,  but  from  intelligent  participation  of  the  self 
to  be  regulated  with  a  distinct  purpose  in  view.  Hence  the 
schemes  for  student  participation  in  the  government  of  the 
school,  which  have  become  quite  prevalent  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  and  the  still  more  prevalent  informal  plans  for  giving 
students  more  or  less  responsibility  for  the  government  of  the 
school  under  systematic  guidance.  Authority  is  still  there,  but 
it  is  more  educational.  The  aim  is  to  develop  authority  in  the 
individual.  Here  is  one  of  the  richest  fields  for  developing 
ideals,  which  may  be  presented  and  emphasized  in  so  many 
ways.     Unfortunately  we  make  too  little  of  ideals. 

7.  But  what  of  educational  aims?  The  points  I  have  given 
thus  far  tell  us  something  of  the  trend  here.  Through  the 
seeming  confusion  caused  by  new  studies,  new  courses,  new 
schools  and  new  methods,  and  through  the  shifting  of  lines  and 
divisions,  we  can  discern  the  ideal  toward  which  we  have  been 
slowly  moving  in  this  notable  quarter  century.  Accurate  in- 
formation is  always  a  desideratum  in  education,  as  it  furnishes 
guidance  for  life,  and  is  an  important  element  in  culture.  In- 
formation has  been  an  aim  in  all  school  systems  which  history 
presents.  It  is  an  inevitable  accompaniment  of  them  all.  We 
may  justly  assume  that  the  system  which  gives  the  best  indi- 
vidual development  will  bring  the  best  information.  Information 
is  thus  not  the  primary  end  in  education,  and  does  not  at  all 
help  to  define  ideals.  What  then  is  the  ideal?  It  cannot  be 
knowledge,  for  knowledge  is   only   a  low  degree  of  power. 
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Efficiency,  again,  cannot  be  a  complete  ideal,  for  it  is  merely 
a  second  degree  of  power.  It  implies  the  skillful  application 
of  knowledge  so  as  to  turn  out  perfect  pieces  of  work  in  what- 
ever line.  Through  it  one  reproduces  and  applies  inheritances 
which  he  has  mastered.  As  is  finely  shown  by  a  prominent 
educator,  there  is  a  third  degree  of  power  which  comes  when 
one  has  such  an  insight  into  the  race  inheritances,  which  he  has 
made  his  own  through  the  process  of  education,  that  he  can  mod- 
ify and  advance  them,  and  can  express  them  not  only  in  language 
of  words,  colors,  lines,  or  tones,  but  in  life,  for  himself  and  for 
his  fellows.  Here  is  the  full  degree  of  power.  It  includes  the 
two  other  degrees  in  their  fullness,  and  adds.  Knowledge, 
application  of  knowledge,  insight,  power  to  enlarge  and  to 
socialize, — ^these  combined  make  the  ideal  in  education.  They 
appear  as  we  read  the  signs  in  different  directions.  This  quarter 
century  has  disclosed  the  ideal ;  the  next  should  universalize 
it.  To-day,  perhaps,  the  predominant  thought  stops  with 
efficiency,  which  is  a  distinct  advance  over  former  ideals  of 
knowledge  and  formal  discipline.  But  we  must  hasten  the 
larger  thought  if  we  would  make  a  true  American  ideal  which 
will  undermine  certain  un-American  ideas  which  have  been 
making  headway.  Are  not  corporate  ideals  to-day  an  out- 
growth in  large  part  of  our  educational  practices,  and  may  not 
advance  in  educational  ideals  do  away  with  corporate  ills  ? 

Ml 

Song  for  One  in  Qrief 

NORMAN  C.   8CHLICMTBR 

Evening  cloud  divinelj  set  Evening  chime  in  far-off  tower, 

In  the  twilight's  paling  cheek,  Yielding  music  clear  and  free, 

Win  me  from  mj  grief  and  fret  Heal  the  wound  which  blights  mine  hour. 

Over  to  a  trusting,  meek.  Make  thy  tone  abide  in  me. 

Evening  star  that  soon  will  rise 

Decked  with  diamond  bands  of  light, 
Set  my  trembling  tear-shut  ejes 

On  the  God  of  old,  to-night. 
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Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools 

O.  J.  KBRN,  8UPERINTENDBMT  OF  SCHOOL81  WINNEBAGO  COUNTY,  ILL. 

|HE  improvement  of  school  facilities  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  country  districts  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  far-reaching  questions  that  can  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  American  farmer.  The 
problem  for  educational  leaders  is  how  to  present 
the  subject  of  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the 
country  school  in  such  a  way  as  to  genuinely 
interest  the  farmer,  and  enlist  his  active  co-opera- 
tion  for  the  betterment  of  school  conditions.  No  one  yet  has 
solved  the  problem.  However,  there  are  forces  at  work  which 
are  full  of  hope  and  promise  in  the  evolution  of  the  country 
school,  and  thus  making  the  district  school  a  most  powerful 
factor  in  the  new  country  life  now  upon  us.  The  telephone, 
daily  delivery  of  mail  for  the  farm,  and  the  trolley  car,  must  touch 
the  educational  as  well  as  the  social  and  financial  interests  of 
the  farming  community. 

Consolidation  of  country  schools  and  the  transportation  of 
children  is  now  going  on  ih  the  states  of  Connecticut,  Florida, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  Vermont,  South  Dakota, 
Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  North  Dakota,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  California.  These  states  represent  over  half 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

The  now  famous  report  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  on 
Country  Schools  made  at  the  Milwaukee  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  July,  1897,  brought  to  the 
attention  of  educators,  and  emphasized,  various  phases  of  the 
country  school  problem.  This  report  gives  the  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts the  honor  of  first  developing  the  district  system, 
and  also  accords  the  same  commonwealth  the  leadership  in 
consolidation  of  school  districts.     By  the  act  of  1869  any  town 

*  Under  this  gpeneral  title  we  present  our  readera  with  a  series  of  articles  by  disting-uished 
specialists  beginning  with  the  September  (1905)  number  and  running  through  the  year.— Eds. 
Education. 
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in  Massachusetts  was  authorized  to  raise  money  by  taxation  to 
enable  the  school  committee,  at  its  discretion,  to  provide  for 
the  conveyance  of  pupils  to  and  from  the  public  schools  at 
public  cost.  And  probably  the  first  general  statement  in  print 
of  the  results  of  the  law  of  1869  \yas  in  a  pamphlet  prepared 
by  Supt.  W.  L.  Eaton,  of  Concord,  for  the  Massachusetts 
public  school  exhibit  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 
Superintendent  Eaton  says  in  part: — 

**At  first  the  authority  was  used  mainly  to  convey  pupils 
to  the  high  school.  Within  a  few  years,  however,  many  com- 
munities have  used  this  authority  to  increase  the  educational 
advantages  of  the  children,  constantly  decreasing  in  numbers, 
who  live  in  districts  at  a  distance  from  the  center  of  population. 
This  has  been  accomplished  by  closing  many  district  schools, 
and  transporting,  at  pubUc  expense,  their  pupils  to  the  neigh- 
boring district  schools  or  to  the  village." 

The  progress  of  consolidation  and  the  amount  of  money  paid 
for  transportation  in  Massachusetts  is  well  set  forth  in  the  table 
of  expenditures  for  transportation  published  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

Year.  Amount  Expended. 

1888-S9 $  22,118.38 

188^-90 24,145.12 

1890-91 30,648.68 

1891-^a 38,726.07 

1892-93 50i590-4» 

1893-94 63,617.68 

1894-95 76,608.29 

1895-96 .  91,136.11 

1896-97 105.3*713 

1897-98 123,032  41 

1898-99 127,402.22 

1899-00 141,753.84 

1900-01 15^773-47 

It  would  seem  that  the  above  amounts  of  public  funds  ex- 
pended for  transportation  is  money  well  spent  if  one  may  judge 
from  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  prepared  by  State  Agent  G.  T.  Fletcher.  Mr.  Flet- 
cher says :  **  Whatever  advantages  a  carefully  graded  system 
of  schools,  occupying    a  well  ventilated   and  well   cared  for 
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schoolhouse,  taught  by  a  body  of  intelligent  and  earnest 
teachers,  co-operating  to  secure  the  best  discipline  within  and 
without  the  schoolroom,  has  over  a  mixed  country  school,  such 
advantages  are  shared  alike  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  town. 
All  are  alike  interested  in  all  real  progress  in  methods  of  disci- 
pline and  instruction,  and  in  improved  appliances  to  aid  instruc- 
tion. Superintendents  become  more  efficient.  The  introduction 
of  new  subjects  of  study  and  of  drawing  and  music  and  nature 
study  is  made  possible  and  easy.  Appliances  of  all  kinds  and 
books  of  reference  can  be  provided  more  extensively  and  at 
less  cost.  The  history  of  this  movement  in  Concord  conclu- 
sively shows  that  the  success  of  the  plan  was  due  to  its  intrinsic 
merit,  acting  upon  the  minds  of  an  enlightened  people  desirous 
of  furthering  the  true  educational  interests  of  their  children." 

From  Massachusetts  the  movement  spread  to  all  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  significance  and  extent  of  consolidation  in  the  great 
middle  West  may  be  obtained  from  the  reports  of  the  State 
Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  states  of  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Kansas,  Ohio  and  Ne- 
braska especially.  It  is  not  too  much  to  claim,  perhaps,  that 
the  renaissance  of  consolidation  for  the  great  middle  West,  in 
particular,  dates  from  the  year  1900,  when  three  men  from  Illi- 
nois (viz.,  State  Superintendent  Alfred  Bayliss,  County  Super- 
intendent O.  J.  Kern,  and  Mr.  John  Black,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Education  of  the  Winnebago  County  Board  of 
Supervisors)  visited  the  consolidated  schools  of  Northeastern 
Ohio  in  October,  1900.  An  illustrated  report  of  that  visit  was 
published  by  County  Superintendent  Kern  in  December  of  the  ^ 
same  year.  This  report  has  been  reprinted  in  part  or  entire 
by  various  school  journals  and  newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  also  reproduced  entire  in  the 
report  of  the  National  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

The  above  must  suffice  for  an  historical  treatment  and  citation 
of  material  on  consolidation  if  this  article  shall  comply  with  the 
space  limitation  placed  upon  it  by  the  editor. 

The  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  have  witnessed  great  ad- 
vancement in  the  educational  interests  of  the  towns  and  cities. 
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Large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  for  material  equip- 
ment in  the  way  of  better  buildings,  laboratories,  libraries, 
manual  training,  etc.  Superintendents  and  teachers  have  be- 
come more  efficient  and  are  better  paid.  A  strong  effort  has 
been  made  to  adjust  the  course  of  study  to  practical  conditions 
of  life.  Business  courses  have  been  introduced  into  high  schools, 
and  the  general  public  seem  to  manifest  a  greater  interest  in 
the  entire  educational  machinery.  The  growth  of  towns  and 
cities  has  been  phenomenal,  and  the  resources  of  the  people 
have  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  at  times  to  enable  every  child  to 
have  at  least  a  common  school  education. 

The  country  schools  have  not  made  corresponding  advance* 
ment.  Liet  us  give  the  country  school  all  the  credit  possible  for 
its  great  work  in  the  past.  It  is  destined  to  do  a  still  greater 
work.  We  can  not  get  atlong  without  the  district  school.  The 
majority  of  the  children  are  yet  enrolled  in  the  one-room  schools. 
There  are  certain  elements  found  in  the  country  school  that  do 
not  obtain  in  the  graded  system.  And  these  elements  are  pow- 
erful for  good  in  the  training  of  children  for  life's  duties  and 
responsibilities.  Fully  ninety  per  cent  of  the  children  enrolled 
in  the  country  schools  will  get  no  other  training,  as  far  as  books 
are  concerned,  beyond  that  which  they  now  receive  under  con- 
ditions more  or  less  unfavorable.  The  serious  attention  required 
by  the  new  conditions  of  life  is  now  being  bestowed  upon  the 
improvement  of  the  country  school.  There  is  a  greater  public 
interest  in  this  part  of  the  educational  field,  much  of  which  has 
been  too  long  neglected.     This  public  interest  must  increase. 

While  credit  must  be  given  the  district  school  of  the  past,  the 
same  claim,  in  a  way,  must  be  made  for  the  reap  hook,  the  hand 
loom,  and  the  ox  cart.  Good  work  was  done  with  these  instru- 
ments, and  people  were  happy  then.  But  no  farmer  will  make 
use  of  them  to-day  simply  for  the  reason  his  fathers  used  them. 
This  is  a  new  age.  The  future  will  be  characterized  by  fierce 
competition,  in  which  technical  skill  and  a  high  degree  of  train- 
ing will  be  necessary  qualifications  for  success.  Industrial 
organizations  with  facilities  for  transportation  never  dreamed  of 
will  yet  be  attained.  The  farmer  is  beginning  to  realize  that 
he  must  know  something  of  the  scientific  basis  upon  which  sue- 
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cess  in  farming  depends.  He  must  be  a  thinker  along  the 
economic  lines  likely  to  be  affected  by  legislation.  And  if 
country  life  shall  be  estimated  at  its  proper  value,  if  labor  on 
the  farm  shall  receive  its  just  reward,  the  country  school  must 
be  improved  to  furnish  the  training  demanded  by  the  times. 
This  does  not  imply  that  consolidation  of  schools  is  the  only 
means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  country  school  system. 

The  problem  of  the  country  school  is  a  far  reaching  one.  If 
the  instruction  and  training  furnished  by  the  district  school  are 
all  that  could  be  desired,  why  are  so  many  farmers  moving  to 
the  city  to  educate  their  children?  Is  this  tendency  to  desert 
the  farm  one  that  should  be  encouraged  ?  It  is  imperative  that 
a  certain  per  cent  of  the  fresh  blood  from  the  country  flow  into 
the  cities  to  quicken  their  wasted  energies.  But  there  are  many 
in  the  cities  to-day  who  should  have  remained  on  the  farm,  and 
might  have  done  so  if  the  country  school  had  opened  their  eyes 
to  the  beauty  of  country  life  and  the  dignity  and  financial  possi- 
bilities of  agriculture  as  a  business. 

The  decrease  in  population  in  the  country  districts  weakens 
the  country  school.  By  the  Federal  census  of  1900,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  1890,  ten  of  the  sixteen  townships  (more  cor- 
rectly civil  towns)  of  Winnebago  County,  111.,  showed  a  decrease 
in  population;  while  the  city  of  Rockford  had  increased  32 
per  cent  in  the  same  time.  So  in  1904,  of  the  106  one-room 
country  schools  in  Winnebago  County,  53  (just  half)  of  them 
had  an  enrollment  of  fifteen  or  fewer,  and  22  had  an  enrollment 
of  ten  pupils  or  fewer.  The  average  daily  attendance  is  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  enrollment.  It  is  not  claimed  that  there  may 
not  be  good  work  done  in  a  small  school  of  six  or  eight  pupils. 
The  likelihood  is  that  poor  or  indifferent  work  will  be  done 
there,  for  the  principal  reason  that  school  officers,  on  the  plea  of 
a  small  school,  will  employ  a  cheap  teacher.  A  live,  well 
trained,  enthusiastic  teacher  is  not,  to  any  alarming  extent, 
rushing  to  the  small  country  school  with  a  salary  from  $25  to 
$35  P^f  month,  for  a  school  year  of  six  months.  They  cannot 
do  that  and  live  as  they  would  like  and  should  live. 

The  reports  of  state  superintendents  reveal  the  great  number 
of  small,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  weak  and  inefficient. 
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country  schools.  In  his  1905  pamphlet  on  the  Conditions  and 
Needs  of  Iowa  Country  Schools,  State  Supt.  John  F.  Riggs 
says:  "From  reports  recently  received  from  secretaries  of  the 
country  schools  of  the  state  it  is  shown  that  last  year  65  in  every 
100  country  schools  had  an  average  daily  attendance  during  the* 
fall  term  pf  15  or  fewer ;  62  in  every  100  had  a  like  small  at- 
tendance during  the  winter  term,  and  69  in  every  100  had  a 
like  small  attendance  during  the  spring  term. 

Or,  if  we  take  the  number  of  schools  where  the  average  daily 
attendance  was  more  than  20,  we  find  during  the  fall  term  it  was 
but  15  per  cent ;  during  the  winter  term  16  per  cent,  and  during 
the  spring  12  per  cent  of  the  whole.  These  figures  are  based 
on  reports  received  from  10,019  out  of  a  total  of  12,521  country 
districts." 

Then  with  reference  to  teachers  in  the  country  schools  of 
Iowa,  Superintendent  Riggs  says :  "  The  country  school  suffers 
further  from  the  frequent  change  of  teachers.  The  more  than 
7,000  teachers  employed  in  the  graded  schools  of  the  state  are 
employed  for  the  full  year  beginning  with  the  fall  term,  and  it 
is  the  common  practice  to  re-elect  the  successful  ones  from  year 
to  year.  This  practice  does  not  prevail  in  the  country.  In 
4,836  country  districts  in  Iowa  last  year  two  different  teachers 
were  employed,  and  in  an  additional  1,808  country  districts 
three  different  teachers  were  employed  to  teach  the  same  school 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  This  frequent  change  of  teach- 
ers results  in  enormous  waste.  No  school  is  up  to  its  maximum 
efficiency  when  teachers  and  pupils  are  strange." 

HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST  SALARY  IN  WINNEBAGO. COUNTY, 

1 895-1 904  PER  MONTH 

HxoHmsT  Salary  Paid  amy  Tkachkr.  Lowbst  Salary  Paid  any  Txachrr. 

WiMNXBAGO  Co.  WiNNSBAGO  Co. 

YRAR  MALX     FKMALS     YEAR  MALB    FXMALB 

1895 $125     $50   1895   $25     $20 

1896 X25      50   1896   20      18 

1897 125     50   1897   23      18 

1898 Ill        50     1898    22        20 

1899 100        55     1899 25        20 

1900 105      55    1900 25      20 

I9OI 105        50     I9OZ    25        90 

1902  ......   100      50   1903   25      20 

1903  ......   Ill      55   1903   ^5      20 

1904 m     55   1904   ..:...   25     20 
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SALARIES  OF  SCHOOL  JANITORS,  CITY   OF  ROCKFORD-I9O4 


Namb  Amount 

Lincoln $550 

Hall 590 

Kent 550 

Garrison 445 

Kishwaukee 590 

Nelson 320 

Blake 445 

Ellis 320 

High  School I9I70 


Name  Amount 

Henry  Freeman      .    »    .     .    .  $590 

Brown 55a 

Montague 445 

Church 550 

Wight 55a 

Marsh 320 

Haskell 320 

Turner 59a 


The  contrast  of  salaries  of  country  school  teachers  and  janitors 
of  city  schools  is  shown  in  the  above  tables  taken  from  the 
1904  Year  Book  issued  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Winnebago  County,  Illinois. 

The  highest  salary  in  above  table  for  teachers  of  Winnebago 
County  is  paid  for  high  school  teachers.  The  highest  salary 
paid  a  country  school  teacher  is  $45  per  month,  and  only  three 
or  four  get  that.  The  average  wage  is  between  $30  and  $35 
for  a  school  year  of  eight  months.  If  a  country  teacher  should 
receive  $40  per  month  for  a  period  of  eight  months,  that  would 
make  a  yearly  wage  of  $320,  the  same  as  a  janitor  receives 
from  the  city  of  Rockford  for  taking  care  of  a  four  room 
building. 

State  Superintendent  Riggs,  in  the  pamphlet  quoted  above^ 
states  that  10,000  country  children  of  Iowa  are  paying  tuition 
for  attending  city  schools.  The  following  table  from  Kern's 
1904  Year  Book  shows  the  condition  in  one  county  in  Illinois. 

THESE    STATISTICS   ARE   TAKEN  FROM   TOWNSHIP 

treasurer's   BOOKS 


YEAR 

1895 
1896 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
I9OI 
1902 

1903 
1904 


ROCKFORD 
$1,523-21 

1. 561. 34 

1,500.00 
1,871.80 
1.655.61 
2,00927 
2,429.01 
2,633.88 
3,902.72 
2,742.50 


CHERRY 

PBCATONICA 

DURAND 

ROCKTON 

WINNEBAGO 

ROSCOB 

VALLEY 

$300.25 

$229.93 
102.83 

$18.00 

$204.00 

$  33- 10 

$21.00 

201.82 

■  .  .  • 

121.25 

163.65 

13.50 

313.89 

258.54 
364.68 

88.84 

58.00 

424.61 

137.06 

36.00 

131.89 

5400 

249-57 

84.20 

78.00 

112.02 

•  .  •  • 

27993 

135-20 

27.00 

346.00 

232.OX 

54.40 

245.62 

116.30 

•  a  •  • 

346.00 

216.50 

33.20 

185.00 

62.10 

61.00 

346.00 

238.25 

2.80 

215.20 

108.50 

18.00 

340.00 

147.50 

56.60 

115.16 

63.00 

.... 

444-55 

171.50 

68.00 

64.75 

129.20 

36.00 

Totals  .  .$21,839.34   $3,261.73-  $1,671.27  $425.00    $2,105.09  $1,032.41  $291.00 
Grand  total  for  ten  years  ....  $30,615.84 
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The  above  is  not  what  the  county  superintendent  says  or 
thinks,  but  what  treasurers'  books  show.  This  $30,615.84  will 
build  four  such  buildings  as  the  Seward  Consolidated  School 
building  with  3.6  acres  for  a  site  for  each  building  and  enough 
left  over  to  equip  thirteen  school  wagons  at  a  cost  of  $200 
each.;  for  the  Seward  building  cost  $6,000  and  the  site  $i,ooo. 
This  makes  a  total  of  $7,000.  Multiply  $7,000  by  4  and  the 
result  is  $28,000.  Subtract  this  amount  from  $30,615.84 — ^the 
amount  of  tuition  the  country  people  have  paid  for  the  last  ten 
years — and  the  remainder  is  $2,615.84.  This  will  equip  thir- 
teen wagons  at  a  cost  of  $200  each Are  the  Seward 

people  wise  in  their  day  and  generation?  What  would  be  the 
effect  if  four  such  schools  could  be  located  in  the  seven  town- 
ships of  Winnebago  County,  in  which  the  country  children 
have  no  high  school  privileges?  And  this  for  the  amount  of 
money  expended  by  the  country  people  for  the  last  ten  years 
as  tuition  to  have  a  part  of  the  children  educated  away  from 
home. 

What  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  country  people  ?  The  country 
child  is  entitled  to  just  as  good  educational  advantages  as  the 
most  favored  city  child  attending  the  American  public  school. 
To  have  better  schools  the  country  people  must  not  cheapen  the 
instruction  for  the  country  child,  but  more  money  must  be  spent 
in  a  more  economical  way. 

The  advantages  of  consolidation  or  centralization  of  country 
schools  may  be  summarized  as  follows : — 

By  centralization  all  the  children  of  a  township  can  be 
brought  together  in  one  building,  and  thus  will  result  the  in- 
spiration that  always  comes  from  numbers.  A  school  of  seven 
or  eight  pupils  is  not  calculated  to  stimulate  a  boy  or  girl  to  do 
the  best  work  possible.  With  only  one  in  a  class  there  is  no 
competition,  that  rivalry  which  calls  forth  all  the  powers  of  the 
child.  By  centralization  strong  classes  can  be  formed  and  * 
thoroughly  graded  as  advancement  is  made.  Such  classes  call 
forth  the  best  efforts  of  the  members.  Centralization  will  de- 
crease the  cost  per  capita  for  education,  give  longer  school  years, 
and  furnish  a  more  efficient  school  force  at  better  salaries. 

By  centralization  all  the  children  of  the  township  have  the 
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same  chance  for  higher  educational  advantages,  which  under 
the  present  plan  only  five  or  ten  per  cent  are  able  to  get  by 
leaving  home  and  going  to  the  city.  With  a  central  graded 
school  and  a  high  school  course  the  children  can  be  at  home 
evenings  under  the  care  of  their  parents.  The  people  of  the 
country  districts  are  entitled  to  receive  the  fullest  benefits  for 
money  expended.  Better  means  of  education,  better  training, 
stronger  characters ;  the  possibility  of  all  these  must  appeal  to 
every  parent  and  to  every  public  spirited  citizen  of  any  com- 
munity. The  course  of  study  may  be  so  enriched  that  all  of 
the  farmer  boys  may  be  taught  some  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  agriculture,  horticulture,  etc.,  without  sending  them 
away  to  a  university  to  learn  what  may  be  learned  at  home. 
Such  a  township  high  school,  with  good  teachers,  ought  to  be 
able  to  teach  the  boys  and  girls  something  about  formation, 
composition  and  care  of  the  soil ;  feeding  standards  and  selec- 
tion of  animals  for  the  dairy ;  rotation  of  crops ;  constituents  of 
plants,  and  fruit  growing.  The  State  Farmers'  Institute  of  Illi- 
nois has  asked  that  the  country  school  do  something  along  this 
line.  In  obedience  to  their  request,  an  elementary  course  in 
agriculture  has  been  added  to  the  state  course  of  study  for  the 
common  schools  of  Illinois.  The  farmers  of  Illinois  are  doing 
well  in  having  a  college  of  agriculture  built  up  in  connection 
with  our  State  University  at  Champaign.  But  don't  stop  there. 
Let  the  influence  of  that  work  extend  to  every  township  in  the 
way  of  an  enriched  course  of  study  in  the  township  union 
graded  school,  and  one  result  will  be  that  more  boys  and  girls 
will  go  to  the  university.  The  poor  man  who  has  been  able  to 
send  his  children  only  to  ungraded  district  schools,  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  children  given  the  best  education  the 
township  can  afford,  and  that  at  a  less  per  capita  cost  to  his  rich 
neighbor  than  heretofore. 

By  centralization  the  health  of  the  children  is  guarded.  With 
transportation  to  a  central  school  there  are  no  wet  feet  and 
clothing,  and  consequent  sickness  and  impaired  constitutions. 
Regularity  and  promptness  of  attendance  are  secured.  These 
things  do  affect  the  character  of  children.  The  average  daily 
attendance  is  so  increased  that,  as  a  result,  from  25  to  35  per  cent 
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more  schooling  is  secured  in  a  township  at  a  decrease  in  the 
cost  per  capita. 

By  centralization  we  go  a  long  ways  toward  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  **  How  to  Keep  the  Boys  on  the  Farm."  We 
bring  to  the  farm  that  which  they  go  to  the  city  and  town  to 
secure.  Such  a  school  may  become  the  social  and  intellectual 
center  of  the  community  life.  With  a  library  room,  music, 
debating  club,  etc.,  our  boys  and  girls  will  hesitate  to  leave 
home  and  such  a  school  for  the  uncertainties  of  city  life. 

Centralization  or  consolidation  of  country  schools  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  all  the  schools  of  a  township  must  be 
combined  into  one  school  located  at  the  geographical  centre  of 
the  township.  There  may  be  a  union  of  three  or  four  district 
schools  making  a  two-room  graded  school,  and  there  may  be 
two  of  such  schools  in  a  single  township.  Also  small  schools 
may  be  centralized  with  an  established  graded  school  where 
conditions  are  favorable.  Complete  centralization,  of  course, 
means  union  of  all  schools  of  a  township  into  one  central  graded 
school,  where  conditions  allow  such  an  arrangement  with  profit. 
There  may  be  consolidation  of  schools  of  two  or  three  townships, 
just  as  there  are  now  union  districts. 

Indiana  reports  i8i  wagons  transporting  2,599  children  in 
fifty-one  counties  of  the  state,  the  largest  number  being  in  La 
Grange  County,  where  twenty  wagons  carry  3CX)  children  each 
day,  and  in  Whitely  County,  where  seventy-three  wagons  carry 
1,114  children. 

Consolidation  of  country  schools  in  Illinois  began  in  Seward 
township,  Winnebago  County,  January  30, 1904,  when  a  $6,000 
central  building  was  dedicated  to  take  the  place  of  three  dilapi- 
dated district  school  buildings.  The  new  school  building 
stands  on  a  site  of  3.6  acres,  costing  $1,000.  For  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1905,  134  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  new  building 
as  contrasted  with  a  total  enrollment  of  89  under  the  separate 
district  plan.  A  $5,000  consolidated  school  building  is  being 
erected  in  Johnson  County,  Illinois ;  while  on  June  2,  1905,  by 
a  vote  of  72  **  For"  and  29  **  Against,"  the  people  of  a  consoli- 
dated school  district  in  Kane  County,  111.,  voted  to  bond  the 
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district  for  $6,000  and  erect  a  central  school  building.     Illinois 
has  just  begun  to  move. 

The  following  tabular  statements  are  from  the  report  of 
H.  S.  Gilhams,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  La  Grange 
County,  Indiana,  and  quoted  from  Kern's  Year  Book,  pp.  45,  46. 

FINANCIAL   STATEMENT   SHOWING   SAVING   FROM   QONSOLIDA- 

TION   IN   LA  GRANGE   COUNTY,    INDIANA, 

SCHOOL  YEAR   I903-I904. 


Townships 

Schools 
abandoned 

Additional 
teachers 
at  points 

of  consol- 
idation 

Savinff  in 

No.  of 

teachen 

In 
salaries 

In  fuel 

and 
repairs 

Gross 
reduction 

Bloomfield  . 
Claj  .    .    . 
Greenfield  . 
Johnson .     . 
Lima.     .     . 
Mllfprd  .     . 
Springfield . 
Van  Buren . 

4 
4 
5 
5 
3 
7 
5 
5 

0 
0 

I 
I 
0 

a 
a 
I 

A 

$1,374  40 

1.374  40 

1.374  40 

1.374  40 
1,030  80 

1,718  00 
1,030  80 
1.374  40 

$300 
320 
300 
260 
240 
280 
240 
320 

$1,674  40 
1,694  40 
1.674  40 

1 .634  40 
1,270  80 

1.998  00 
1,270  80 

1,6^  40 

ToUls.    . 

38 

7 

31 

$10,651  6d 

$2,260 

$12,911  60 

From  the  above  deduct  the  following  additional  expense  in- 
curred in  transportation  of  428  pupils  in  29  hacks  to  14  different 
schools.  The  difference,  $6,734.74,  is  the  net  saving  by 
consolidation. 


Townships 

Number 
of  hacks 

No.  of  Pupils 
conveyed 

Cost  of  all  trans- 
portat'n  for  year 

Net  gains 

Bloomfield 
Clay    .     . 
Greenfield    . 
Johnson  .     . 
Lima   .     .     , 
Milford    .     . 
Springfield  . 
Van  Buren    , 

4 

4 
3 

3 

2 

6 

4 
3 

11 

35 

51 

30 
117 

43 
33 

$1,017  00 
712  08 
646  00 

517  50 
58300 

1,261  48 

873  00 

566  80 

$657  40 
982  32 

1,028  40 

1. 116  90 

687  80 

736  53 

397  80 

1,127  ^ 

Totals 

29 

428 

$6,17686 

$6,734  74 

A  Plea  for  the  Modern  Course  of  Study 

LILLIAN  I.   LINCOLN,   STATS  NORMAL   SCHOOL,  FARMINGTON,  MS. 

RECENT  number  of  Education  contains  a  criti- 
cism of  the  modern  course  of  study  in  lower 
schools  and  of  the  child  who  is  its  product.  As  a 
teacher  in  charge  of  a  modern  school  including 
the  grades  below  the  high,  I  feel  that  there  are 
many  things,  overlooked  by  the  author,  that  may 
be  brought  forward  upon  the  other  side.  I  admit 
that  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  all  that  is  said, 
but  the  whole  view  strikes  me  as  very  far  from  being  a  just  one. 
It  may  fit  a  certain  number  of  city  schools,  but  the  great  mass 
of  common  schools  in  which  an  enriched  course  of  study  exists 
have  still  to  be  reckoned  with. 

The  writer's  chief  objections  to  the  modem  school  course 
seem  to  be  that  secondary  school  studies  are  included  in  it, 
and  that  so  many  fads  are  employed.  Among  fads  she  classes 
music,  drawing,  nature  study  and  various  forms  of  manual 
training, — ^water  color  and  **  raffia''  falling  especially  under  the 
ban  of  her  disapproval. 

The  article  implies  that  these  •*  fads"  form  the  bulk  of  the 
course,  and  that  what  have  been  considered  the  real  school 
essentials  are  taken  incidentally  if  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
in  most  schools  emphasis  is  laid  upon  major  subjects — reading, 
spelling,  language,  arithmetic,  geography  and  history — the  old- 
time  studies.  The  gaps  are  filled  with  the  various  things  that 
she  condemns  as  fads,  but  which  in  many  cases  cannot  be 
properly  classed  under  that  head. 

I  believe  in  most  primary  schools  work  in  music  is  confined 
to  the  reading  and  singing  of  simple  exercises  in  the  different 
keys,  together  with  easy  and  attractive  rote  songs.  I  should 
strongly  doubt  if  the  first  grade  in  which  instruction  is  given  in 
^*  major  and  minor  sixths  and  sevenths,  perfect  and  augmented 
fourths  and  their  respective  resolutions "  were  not  a  violent 
exception  to  the  customary  music  course.  But  even  so  it  were 
better  than  that  so  many  children  should  go  through  school  with 
this  part  of  their  nature  starved. 
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Drawing,  too,  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  fad  and  the  place 
for  the  beginning  of  color  work  is  undoubtedly  in  the  lower 
grades,  the  brush  being  the  easiest  and  nn^st  attractive  medium. 
At  no  time  in  life  does  color  so  appeal  to  one  as  in  these  early 
years — crude,  lacking  in  harmony,  no  matter  what,  if  only 
color.  If  any  account  whatever  is  to  be  taken  of  a  child's  inter- 
ests as  a  factor  in  his  develbpment,  surely  we  should  have  abun- 
dance of  color  work  in  the  grades  and  that  early. 

Very  likely  in  finding  the  balance  for  work  of  this  sort  too 
much  time  may  have  been  given  to  it,  but  for  enjoyment  and 
appreciation  of  the  world,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
knowledge  of  beauty  of  form  and  color  can  give  more  to  keep 
the  soul  alive  than  can  arithmetic. 

Two  thirds  of  the  people  who  went  through  the  schools  before 
the  course  included  drawing  and  color  go  through  life  without 
ever  learning  the  wonderful  beauties  of  the  winter  skies  and 
hills,  with  no  knowledge  of  the  loveliness  of  the  bare  branches 
of  the  trees,  with  eyes  never  trained  beyond  the  crude,  high 
colors,  with  their  artistic  sense  ever  in  the  stage  of  development 
that  the  primary  child  brings  with  him  when  he  enters  school. 

If  no  other  purpose  were  served  by  it  the  fact  that  it  sweetens 
school  life,  makes  school  a  pleasant  and  a  beautiful  place  to  live 
in,  is  sufficient  excuse  for  its  being.  That  it  does  this  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  The  child  from  a  New  England  village  who 
declined  to  go  to  Boston  for  a  two  weeks'  visit  during  term  time, 
because  they  might  model  a  donkey  while  he  was  gone,  is  only 
one  of  many  witnesses  who  might  be  summoned  in  proof  of  its 
use  as  a  factor  in  this  line. 

In  most  schools  I  fancy  that  raffia,  sewing,  and  manual  work 
for  boys  occupy  not  a  large  share  of  the  school  course,  but 
probably  an  hour  a  week,  and  in  many  schools  not  more  than 
half  that  time. 

Manual  training  stands  on  too  firm  a  footing  and  has  its 
grounding  on  too  obvious  facts  to  really  need  defense.  One  has 
only  to  study  statistics  as  to  its  effects  upon  crime  and  its  power 
in  development  of  the  feeble-minded;  one  has  only  to  recall 
the  knowledge  that  failure  to  employ  faculties  in  any  direction 
results  in  disease  of  corresponding  portions  of  the  brain,  to  be 
convinced  of  its  necessity  and  value. 
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The  product  may  or  may  not  be  of  use,  though  buttonholes, 
plain  sewing  and  baskets  are  considered  wordiy  of  the  time 
and  energy  of  grown  people,  and,  personally,  I  think  it  just 
as  necessary  that  one  should  know  how  to  put  on  a  patch  or 
replace  a  button  as  to  be  able  to  calculate  interest.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  modern  mother  has  no  time  to  teach  her  child  to  sew, 
and  conditions  are  such  that  the  boy  seldom  learns  the  use  of 
tools  unless  it  is  done  in  school.  But  even  if  the  results,  practi- 
cally, are  useless,  yet  the  development  is  worth  working  for. 
One  should  think  twice  before  pronouncing  such  work  of  no 
educational  value. 

As  for  the  statement  that  the  child  should  not  be  shut  up  in 
the  schoolroom  doing  this  kind  of  work,  one  has  to  remember 
that  in  far  too  many  cases  the  schoolroom  is  a  better  and  more 
pleasant  place  for  him  to  be  than  is  any  other  he  will  probably 
find. 

Nature  study,  too,  is  past  the  time  when  it  may  be  considered 
a  fad.  The  author  has  selected  a  few  overdrawn  topics  and 
brought  them  forward  as  an  example  of  what  is  done  in  geog- 
raphy and  nature  study.  Nature  study  in  school  does  not  of 
necessity  mean  these  things,  but  that  the  child  through  his  broad 
sympathy  with  nature,  through  his  love  of  plants  and  animals, 
through  his  great  curiosity  regarding  the  wonders  of  natural 
phenomena  shall  be  so  trained  that  year  by  year  he  gets  closer 
to  the  great  mother  instead  of  farther  away  from  her.  It  means 
that  his  powers  of  observation,  and  thought,  and  expression  of 
that  thought  shall  be  increased ;  that  he  shall  learn  in  an  easy 
way  many  things  of  value  to  him. 

There  are  scores  of  teachers  in  the  little  schools  of  America 
to-day,  who  till  they  began  to  get  ready  for  this  work  with 
children,  knew  only  in  the  most  vague  manner  the  largest  and 
most  interesting  facts  of  the  life  around  them.  Besides,  nothing 
in  school  may  more  train  a  child  in  a  moral  way  than  nature 
study.  The  beauties  of  law  and  order,  the  wonderful  planning 
of  the  little  things,  the  economy  of  nature,  the  whole  great 
scheme,  all  serve  and  in  no  mean  degree,  to  train  him  in  those 
qualities  needed  to  make  him  a  satisfactory  member  of  society. 

The  child  must  have  a  pretty  barren  school  life  for  whom  the 
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teacher's  aim  is  simply  that  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  school 
he  ^*  shall  speak  good  English,  spell  it  correctly,  do  ordinary 
arithmetic  work  without  pencil  and  paper,  have  some  practical 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  world,  and  the  history  of 
his  own  country  and  an  appreciation  of  good  work."  I  claim 
that  there  are  numberless  things  over  and  beyond  these  that  a 
child  graduating  from  a  grammar  school  should  have,  things 
not  measurable  in  terms  of  arithmetic  and  grammar  nor  of 
geography  and  history,  hardly  possible  to  be  expressed  in 
words,  yet  easily  felt  by  the  teacher  who  has  watched  children 
and  worked  for  their  development  from  primary  to  high  school. 

I  claim  that  these  to-be-desired  things  are  not  to  be  reached 
through  study  alone  of  arithmetic  and  grammar,  history,  geog- 
raphy, reading  and  spelling,  but  must  call  in  for  their  help  these 
other  subjects  so  often  slurred  at.  I  believe  that  this  higher 
end  must  be  gained  not  by  cutting  out  everything  but  the 
severely  practical,  or  by  dwelling  on  only  a  few  things,  but  by 
keeping  ever  in  mind  what  we  want  the  child  to  be,  and  by 
pushing  toward  the  goal  through  use  of  every  means  available, 
having  faith  that  if  we  do  our  best  the  end  will  justify  us,  if  not 
in  the  high  school  or  even  in  college,  yet  in  the  great  field  of 
life.  This  after  all  is  the  place  where  the  man  and  woman  must 
show  the  real  worjc  that  is  accomplished  by  the  schools. 

It  is  unfair  to  condemn  wholesale  the  course  of  study  that 
contains  certain  features  simply  because  one  has  seen  those 
features  abused.  There  is  not  one  fault  that  can  be  found  with 
the  modern  school  that  cannot  be  matched  and  overweighted  in 
the  school  of  fifteen,  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago.  The  schools 
of  those  times  were  good.  They  undoubtedly  trained  the  chil- 
dren in  certain  ways  better  than  they  are  trained  to-day.  There 
were  abuses  then  as  now,  but  no  one  condemns  the  school 
because  of  them.  The  school  of  to-day  makes  allowance,  and 
rightfully,  for  things  before  omitted,  decreases  work  in  one 
direction  and  broadens  it  in  another.  A  child's  mind  can  stretch 
only  about  so  fast  to  accommodate  grammar  and  arithmetic.  If 
it  is  poured  in  faster  one  has  his  labor  for  his  pains.  Mean- 
while there  are  certain  gaps,  formerly  occupied  by  dreaming  or 
mischief,  into  which  may  well  go  in  proper  quantities  and  with 
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judicioua  selection,  music,  nature  study,  water  color  and  even 
raffia. 

The  author  further  states  that  the  varied  course  of  study 
produces  a  nervous  strain  that  retards  physical  development,  and 
that  the  foundation  of  the  nervous  hurry  of  American  life  is 
being  laid  broad  and  deep  in  our  public  schools. 

A  whole  article  might  be  written  on  this  point,  but  it  may  be 
said  here  that  it  is  not  the  number  of  subjects  which  produces 
this  effect.  The  high  schools  demand  much  of  the  lower  grades 
and  the  grades  are  not  yet  at  the  place  where  they  will  say, 
^*  You  must  take  the  child  as  we  leave  him,  having  done  our 
best.  What  a  child  may  do  must  be  reckoned  from  below  up, 
not  from  above  down.*'  So  the  grades  try  to  accomplish  cer- 
tain really  undesirable  things.  Children  may  carry  as  large  a 
number  of  subjects  as  the  courses  now  include,  easily,  if  the 
strain  of  getting  ready  for  something  be  removed.  Every  grade 
teacher  feels  her  reputation  tottering  according  to  the  mood  of 
the  teacher  above  her.  The  nerve  strain  comes  in  the  unreason- 
able examinations  and  in  the  amount  of  home  study  assigned  to 
boys  and  girls  who  really  have  some  few  rights  outside  of  school 
that  ought  to  be  respected.  I  have  seen  it  demonstrated  that 
children  may  go  smoothly  through  an  enriched  grammar  school 
course  if  these  two  things  are  lacking. 

The  criticism  is  added  that  *^  the  child  learns  a  little  of  every- 
thing the  first  year,  a  little  more  the  second,  still  more  the  third, 
and  reviews  it  the  fourth."  Now,  this  is  a  compliment  to  the 
course  of  study.  That  is  the  way  the  Creator  has  outlined 
things  for  the  child's  development;  and  that  is  the  way  the 
child's  education  goes  on  so  long  as  he  is  left  in  the  Creator's 
hands.  To  cut  him  off  from  this  way  of  learning — close  his 
eyes  to  everything  but  reading  and  spelling  and  arithmetic — is 
to  start  a  line  of  work  absolutely  contrary  to  the  original  plan. 
If  the  method  quoted  is  not  the  one  employed  in  learning  life, 
I  have  missed  my  opportunity  for  observation. 

The  writer  also  states  that  as  a  result  of  this  way  of  teaching 
the  child  at  high  school  age  has  frittered  away  his  power  of 
concentration  and  original  thought ;  that  he  loses  his  birthright 
of  discovery,  and  must  have  everything  done  for  him,  includ- 
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ing  his  thinking;    that  as  a  last  and  most  horrible  thing,  he 
«'  frivols." 

Now,  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  that  the  modern  child  frivols, 
but  I  must  add  a  few  things  to  the  bare  statement.  First,  all 
children  frivol  more  or  less.  I  am  far  from  being  a  frivolous 
woman,  but  I  can  recall  that  I  frivoled  quite  largely  during  the 
last  grammar  and  first  high  school  year.  Then  came  the  set- 
tling time  and  a  working  tendency  not  foretold  by  my  life  of  the 
two  preceding  years.  It  is  hardly  just  to  judge  results  by  those 
two  or  three  years  that  come  in  most  children's  lives. 

That  the  modem  child  frivols  more  than  the  children  of  a 
preceding  generation,  I  am  also  prepared  to  acknowledge, 
though  I  am  not  sure  but  it  is  a  distant  view.  But  one  must 
add  another  fact.  The  modern  child's  mother  frivols  in  many 
cases  fully  as  much  as  the  child,  and  she  has  not  been  trained 
in  the  modern  school  with  its  nature  study,  music  and  raffia. 
The  drumlin  cannot  be  responsible  for  it.  The  frivoling  of  the 
modern  child  is  the  result  of  modem  civilization,  and  must  be 
accounted  for  in  other  ways  than  by  the  course  of  study. 

But  I  am  totally  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  the  modern 
curriculum  has  anything  in  it  whereby  the  child  loses  his  power 
to  think  or  to  express  thought.  Twenty  years  ago  geography 
was  wholly  a  memory  subject,  consisting  largely  of  location  of 
places.  History  was  learned  in  a  majority  of  cases  verbatim, 
even  to  the  extent  of  learning  a  wjiole  book.  Now,  geography 
and  history  are  in  many  schools  as  strong  thought  subjects  as 
may  be  found  anywhere,  and  this  without  too  much  attention  to 
the  drumlin  and  the  monadnock  either.  Nature  study  and  the 
**  smatterings  of  science  by  modern  methods"  furnish  one  of  the 
largest  opportunities  for  logical  thinking.  The  whys  and  hows 
are  continually  present,  and  are  answered  by  the  child's  own 
observation. 

I  can  testify  by  experience  with  many  modern  children  that 
one  of  the  last  things  they  desire,  if  they  have  been  trained  with 
development  in  mind,  is  to  have  their  thinking  done  for  them, 
or  to  have  anyone  make  their  discoveries  for  them.  They  are 
abundantly  able  to  do  it  for  themselves.  What  they  do  object 
to  seriously  is  memorizing  words  whose  meaning  they  fail  to 
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understand.  This  parrot-like  repetition  of  mere  words  pupils 
of  the  old  school  and  many  pupils  of  the  modern  school  with  a 
narrow  course  of  study  have  done  to  an  unlimited  degree.  In 
my  day  the  text-book  statement  was  never  questioned^  nor  that 
of  the  teacher.  Now  the  children  demand  that  statements  must 
seem  to  them  reasonable,  and  that  they  be  proved  by  evidence 
too  strong  to  be  disputed. 

Lastly,  the  writer  states  that  the  output  of  the  modern  school 
is  deficient  in  mathematical  ability,  cannot  win  mathematical 
prizes  nor  pass  West  Point  examinations.  Here  I  more  than 
suspect  come  the  **  head  and  front  of  our  offending.'' 

I  am  willing  to  grant  that  the  child  is  not,  at  high  school  age, 
or  even  at  time  of  college  entrance,  a  mathematical  wonder. 
The  complaint  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  In  most  classes  there  are 
a  few  children  who  can  reason  well  along  mathematical  lines, 
but  the  majority  of  the  class  struggle  along  with  work  three  or 
four  years  in  advance  of  them.  Too  much  is  expected  in  high 
schools  in  these  directions ;  the  work  the  children  fail  over  they 
could  do  in  many  cases  easily  when  a  little  more  mature.  High 
school  teachers  have  always  found  fault  with  the  preparation  in 
arithmetic.  The  complaint  of  a  lack  of  mathematical  ability  is 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  complaint  made  against  the  modern 
school. 

For  many  years  I  have  known  of  the  mathematical  power  of 
a  large  number  of  students  trained  in  both  graded  and  district 
schools,  those  trained  by  modern  courses  having  come  upon  the 
scene  only  within. a  few  years.  The  results  mathematically 
have  been  very  disappointing  and  are  not  a  whit  the  more  so  in 
the  present  school  than  in  the  school  of  the  past.  To  the  end 
of  the  world  teaching  mathematics  in  the  high  schools  will  be 
in  some  ways  ^  disappointment.  The  condition  having  always 
existed  cannot  fairly  be  laid  to  the  modern  course  of  study. 

Yet  I  am  not  too  grievously  moved  by  this  condition,  for  some 
of  the  best  clerks,  best  business  men  and  most  successful 
workers  in  many  lines  have  been  mathematical  dunces  in 
school.  Nor  will  it  wreck  the  world  that  some  students  cannot 
pass  an  examination  for  West  Point.  That  is  not  the  goal  of  a 
large  per  cent  of  our  population.     That  the  student  from  the 
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country  passes  it  is  not  wholly  a  proof  that  in  general  all  around 
power  he  stands  ahead. 

The  author  speaks  of  failure  in  ability  to  do  examples  except 
with  pencil  in  hand.  It  would  seem  that  she  can  hardly  have 
examined 9  much  less  taught,  the  modern  arithmetic  that  is  filled 
to  overflowing  with  mental  work.  The  children  in  the  ordinary 
grammar  school  of  to-day  will  do  in  their  heads  examples  with 
which  the  children  of  twenty-five  years  ago  covered  whole 
slates. 

It  is  said  that  the  student  himself  feels  the  lack  in  his  edu- 
cation, and  so  leaves  the  grammar  school  and  goes  to  a  business 
college  where  he  gets  training  in  practical  arithmetic  and 
kindred  subjects.  Everyone  who  has  had  sons  or  brothers  or 
who  has  worked  largely  with  boys  knows  that  at  about  the  time 
of  the  adolescent  period  the  boy  gets  restless,  wants  to  do  the 
thing  that  he  thinks  will  bring  him  money  most  quickly,  or  at 
any  rate  something  that  he  is  not  at  present  doing.  In  the 
older  school  he  left  entirely  and  did  the  first  work  that  turned 
up  or  went  to  the  bad.  Now  he  more  often  takes  the  manual 
training  school  or  the  business  college.  If  that  is  the  result  of 
modem  training,  heaven  speed  it. 

It  would  seem  that  the  college  sophomore  should  be  hardly 
far  enough  removed  from  her  own  school  life  to  say,  **  We  are 
beginning  to  get  the  finished  product  of  the  modern  city  school 
in  our  high  schools,  and  it  is  not  being  appreciated." 

Comparison  of  the  present  product  of  the  schools  with  some- 
thing is  of  course  inevitable,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  ask  that  both 
sides  of  the  question  be  looked  at,  and  that  one  compare  the 
present  product  with  the  past  sometimes,  and  not  always  with 
the  ideal ;  and  further  that  the  past  be  looked  at  squarely  and 
not  through  the  glamour  that  speedily  overspreads  it.  I  am  so 
frequently  reminded  of  the  teacher  whom  I  heard  a  few  years 
ago  condemning  in  round  terms  modern  instruction  that  had 
failed  to  teach  her  seven-year-old  nephew  to  spell.  She  com- 
pared it  to  the  school  of  her  day,  which  really  taught  accurate 
spelling.  Afterwards  I  saw  dozens  of  her  own  letters,  and 
there  was  not  one  of  them  that  did  not  contain  several  mis- 
spelled words. 
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It  is  doubtless  true  that  there  is  a  great  waste  of  time,  and 
some  wasting  of  honesty,  in  many  schools  in  copying  and  re- 
copying  what  may  be  called  show  work.  This  should  be  laid 
where  it  belongs,  at  the  door  of  the  school  administration,  not 
necessarily  to  the  subjects  taught. 

There  is  also  no  aoubt  that  many  a  lazy  teacher  objects  to 
work  that  calls  for  skill  in  the  treatment,  and  longs  for  reading, 
geography,  and  arithmetic  by  the  method  in  which  the  children 
simply  plod,  and  the  teacher  simply  hears  them  recite.  Yet  it 
is  not  true  that  the  teacher  of  the  children  is  usually  the  one 
who  wants  drawing,  nature  study,  and  music  taken  from  the 
course.  It  is  largely  the  teachers  in  the  higher  institutions  who 
want  the  lower  schools  moulded  to  fit  their  ideas  rather  than 
fashioned  to  suit  the  needs  and  tastes  of  children'. 

Of  course  there  are  many  abuses  of  the  present  conditions, 
but  attempts  to  improve  things  should  be  aimed  directly  at  the 
abuses,  and  not  at  the  things  themselves  around  which  the 
abuses  lurk.  The  present  course  of  study  for  lower  schools  is 
vastly  better  than  that  from  which  it  sprung.  If  it  be  not,  then 
surely  we  have  occasion  to  criticise  the  former  course,  since 
some  of  the  brightest  minds  trained  by  it  have  produced  the 
present,  after  years  spent  in  the  study  of  educational  problems. 


Vesper  Cradle  Song 
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Now  the  daj  At  prajer  is  kneeling,  Now  the  day  is  drowsj  growing, 

Hushabjre,  baby,  sleep;  Hushabje,  babj,  sleep; 

And  the  vesper  notes  are  stealing,  And  the  firefly  lamps  are  glowing, 

Hushabje,  babj,  sleep ;  Hushabye,  baby,  sleep ; 

And  the  eve,  in  silver  drest.  And  the  lily  sips  for  you. 

Pins  her  star  upon  her  breast ;  Nectar  from  the  lips  of  dew ; 

Sing  low,  swing  low.  Sing  low,  swing  low. 

Hushabye,  baby,  sleep.  Hushabye,  baby,  sleep. 

Now  the  day  is  sweetly  dreaming, 

Hushabye,  baby,  sleep; 
And  the  eyes  of  night  are  beaming, 

Hushabye,  baby,  sleep ; 
And  beside  your  cherub  feet. 
Pussy  purrs  to  you,  my  sweet ; 

Sing  low,  swing  low, 

Hushabye,  baby,  sleep. 


The  Study  of  English  Literature 

W.   B.   AIKXN,   MOUNT  HBRMON,  MASS. 

|T  a  time  when  much  is  being  said  about  the 
teaching  of  composition,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  in 
behalf  of  English  literature.  In  spite  of  the 
respectable  position  in  the  secondary  school  to 
which  this  subject  has  fought  its  way,  its  full 
importance  is  too  often  still  unrecognized.  In 
comparison  with  other  subjects  it  has  to  contend 
with  a  feeling  among  teachers  that  it  is  loose  and 
inexact,  and  that  ^<  anyone  can  teach  literature.''  Consequently 
it  receives  far  from  its  proper  attention. 

I  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  literature  is  much  used  as  a 
medium  for  instruction  in  writing  English,  and  I  recognize  its 
great  utility  for  that  purpose.  Of  course  the  study  of  models 
helps  expression,  is,  in  fact,  its  very  basis ;  for  the  usage  of  the 
masters  of  English,  and  not  formal  rhetoric,  shaped  the  lan- 
guage. But  I  now  refer  to  literature  quite  apart  from  compo- 
sition— ^literature  fer  se.  For  more  important  than  any  facility 
in  expression  is  the  possession  of  something  worth  expressing. 
Otherwise  the  most  wholesome  training  in  composition  would 
be  the  neglected  art  of  holding  one's  tongue.  The  idea  pre- 
cedes the  word,  and  literature  is  the  storehouse  of  ideas. 

The  Gradgrind  theory  that  schools  are  mills  for  the  grind- 
ing out  of  facts,  and  that  students  are  empty  bags  to  be  filled 
thereby,  I  take  it  is  not  now  generally  accepted.  Education, 
we  have  come  to  see,  means  progress ;  and  we  sare  beginning 
to  lay  less  stress  on  knowing  additional  things  than  on  grasping 
greater  ones.  If  this  be  true,  in  what  subject  can  so  much  be 
found  that  appeals  so  highly  to  so  many  different  types  of  mind 
as  in  literature?  It  might  almost  be  said  that  it  is  the  only  sub- 
ject in  which,  taken  by  itself,  a  man  could  be  well  educated. 
For  the  study  of  literature  unites  in  itself  the  results  of  many, 
if  not  most  other  subjects.  Is  the  exact  logic  of  Burke  less  pre- 
cise than  a  proposition  in  geometry?  the  content  of  a  com- 
pressed passage  in  Milton  or  Shakespeare  less  exacting  than 
a  sentence  in  Cicero?  or  the  subtle  analysis  in  Browning  less 
orderly  than  an  experiment  in  chemistry  ? 
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I  am  not  asserting  that  literature  should  supplant  science  and 
mathematics.  Still  less  would  one  seriously  suggest  the  sub- 
stitution of  literature  for  technical  training.  Their  fields  are 
different.  The  purpose  of  technical  training  is  to  enable  its 
possessor  to  earn  a  living ;  that  of  literature  is  to  make  that 
living,  when  earned,  more  worth  having.  It  is  an  open  ques- 
tion if  the  latter  be  not  the  more  practical  of  the  two. 

Indeed  the  charge  of  im practicality  is  the  last  one  that  should 
be  made  against  the  study  of  this  subject.  Every  student  has 
his  life  to  live  in  constant  touch  with  the  minds  of  others. 
Here  before  him  lies  the  written  record  of  the  mind  of  his  race, 
training  him  by  every  contact  in  subtlety  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, which  is  power ;  and  in  ethical  and  intellectual  values, 
on  which  happiness  depends.  Can  he  open  it  too  soon?  It 
is  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  reading 
tends  toward  a  wcfrld  of  books  apart  from  the  world  of  men. 
For  books  depend  for  their  survival  on  an  appeal  to  the  nature 
of  men  by  virtue  of  ^qualities  that  their  authors  discovered  in 
men.  A  man  finds  nothing  in  a  book  that  is  not  potentially  in 
himself.  It  is  a  comment  on  his  own  life  that  he  reads.  Of 
course  there  are  books  that  make  us  forget,  that  build  a  tem- 
porary fairyland,  and  these  have  their  use — more  of  them-would 
do  America  no  harm ;  but  there  is  also  the  book  that  brings  us 
face  to  face  with  life.  And  to  this  class  the  greatest  books 
belong. 

Do  I  expect  a  boy  in  a  secondary  school,  with  a  certain 
inherent  antipathy  for  intellectual  work,  and  a  healthy  taste 
for  baseball,  to  rise  to  the  heights  of  '<a  criticism  on  life?" 
No,  not  all  at  once.  I  hope,  to  some  degree,  however,  to  pre- 
pare him  for  it.  On  the  whole,  I  believe  there  is  less  danger 
of  overshooting  than  of  undershooting  the  mark  of  his  mind. 
It  is  frequently  not  the  idea,  but  the  phraseology  in  which  it  is 
expressed,  that  confuses  the  immature  mind.  Lincoln  appre- 
ciated this  when  he  vowed  never  to  express  himself  except  in 
words  that  anyone  could  understand.  The  fruit  of  this  resolve 
was  the  Gettysburg  speech.  To  act  as  an  interpreter  between 
the  author  and  the  student  is  often  the  task  of  the  teacher.  If 
the  ideas  are  sometimes  beyond  the  complete  comprehension 
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of  the  student  there  is  still  no  harm  in  letting  them  stretch  his 
mind.  He  will  grasp  them  a  little  at  a  time.  What  idea  is 
farther  beyond  the  grasp  of  humanity  than  the  idea  of  God? 
At  what  age  did  we  begin  to  try  to  grasp  it?  And  would  you 
advise  waiting  until  complete  comprehension  were  possible 
.before  the  attempt  be  made?  Stevenson  has  written,  **  For 
a  dull  man  to  have  read  anything,  and,  for  that  once,  compre- 
hended it,  makes  a  marking  epoch  in  his  education."  So  for 
a  student  to  grasp  an  idea  beyond  any  he  has  taken  in  before, 
is  to  make  a  forward  step  that  he  cannot  lose. 

When  we  ask  how  we  may  obtain  these  happy  results  we 
enter  the  vexed  waters  of  methods.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  formal  methods  and  *^  theories  of  teaching"  have  less  place 
in  literature  than  in  any  other  study  whatever.  Primarily,  the 
teacher  must  not  only  understand  what  he  teaches,  but  must 
care  for  it  as  well.  It  may  be  possible  to  teach  geometry  in 
a  perfectly  cut  and  dried  fashion,  like  a  well  regulated  logical 
machine,  and  still  get  accurate,  if  not  enthusiastic,  results. 
But  the  consequences  of  a  hard-headed,  prosaic,  unenthusiastic 
person's  teaching  the  **  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,"  or  **  The 
Daffodils"  is  painful  to  contemplate.  In  literature  the  blind 
leader  of  the  blind  falls  into  the  deepest  of  all  educational 
ditches. 

But  here  as  elsewhere  the  nature  of  the  subject  gives  the  clue 
for  its  treatment.  A  book  is  merely  the  formal  conversation  of 
its  author.  Teaching  a  book,  after  insistence  on  a  few  essen- 
tial facts,  should  be  simply  the  less  formal  conversation  of 
teacher  and  student  about  the  subject  as  treated  by  the  author. 
Two  things,  then,  the  teacher  must  know :  the  author's  mind, 
and  the  student's  mind.     Methods  will  settle  themselves. 

The  field  to  be  covered  should  be  twofold :  the  close  reading 
and  study  of  masterpieces,  to  teach  the  student  how  to  read ; 
and  the  survey  of  the  wide  field  to  show  him  where  to  read. 
The  first  field  is  limited  only  by  the  personality  of  the  teacher, 
and  in  most  cases  the  teacher's  aid  is  imperatively  required.  I 
have  found  that  the  average  student  will  pass  over  the  Lady's 
retort  to  Comus,  **  Thou  art  not  fit  to  hear  thyself  convinced," 
without  especial  thought.     Yet  the  same  student  needs  only  to 
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have  his  attention  called  to  it,  to  recognize  the  whole  withering 
force  implied  in  such  a  blasting  charge  of  utter  worthlessness. 
It  requires  more  pains  to  make  him  see  the  sublimity  of  the 
Elder  Brother's  words  :— 

**  But  evil  on  Itself  shall  back  recoil. 
....  If  this  fail 
The  pillared  firmament  is  rottenness, 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble." 

Yet  they  are  worth  the  trouble ,  for  besides  voicing  the  deepest 
conviction  of  English  Puritanism,  they  strike  the  essentially 
ethical  note  of  the  literature  of  the  race,  and  take  one  swift 
glance  at  the  chaos  into  which  human  thought  must  plunge, 
wanting  the  conviction  of  the  reality  of  right. 

If  the  student  can  be  brought  to  read  in  this  alert-minded 
fashion,  seconding  the  author  with  his  own  mind,  and  can  then 
be  shown  by  means  of  a  historical  survey  of  literature  the 
inexhaustible  store  upon  which  he  may  draw,  a  result  has  been 
accomplished  which  gives  him  what  cannot  be  measured.  He 
has  then  always  at  his  command  a  storehouse  of  limitless 
variety;  he  has  the  taste  and  ability  to  explore  it,  and  the 
knowledge  to  use  it.  His  best  recreation  is  also  a  means  of 
safeguard  and  continual  progress. 

We  are  a  reading  nation.  In  almost  every  case  the  student 
who  gets  as  far  as  the  high  school  or  academy,  in  after  life  will 
read  something.  We  are  not  then  offered  the  choice  of  litera- 
ture or  something  else,  but  of  good  literature  or  bad.  Books 
are  perhaps  the  widest  source  of  recreation,  and  as  in  the 
human  mind,  so  in  its  written  product,  either  the  Devil  or  Deity 
dwells.  There  are  foolish  devils  as  well  as  evil  ones,  and  in  a 
land  whose  people  are  its  rulers,  a  foolish  devil  is  as  dangerous 
as  a  vicious  one — and  far  less  interesting.  The  best  way  to 
drive  out  such  unwelcome  tenants  is  to  crowd  them  out  by 
showing  that  beauty  is  attractive,  and  truth  interesting.  **  Re- 
fined pleasures,"  says  someone,  **  are  refining  pleasures.''  Ele- 
vate the  literary  taste  of  our  youth,  and  you  elevate  the  country 
and  make  the  nation  more  secure.  A  republic  above  all  needs 
minds  open  to  the  difference  between  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly, 
the  high  and  the  low.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  political  boss 
saturated  with  Browning,  or  the  officers  of  an  unscrt^poilous 
trust  using  Ruskin  as  a  pocket  manual. 

The  processes  of  evolution  decree  that  the  bad  die  and  the 
good  survive.  Of  nothing  ia^this*truer  than  of  the  written  page. 
To  point  the  student  toj^iis  surviving  good,  to  tell  him  where  to 
find  it,  to  make  it  thTlouchstone  of  his  taste,  and  the  standard 
of  his  morals,  is  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  literature. 
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STATE   INSTITUTIONS    FOR  THE   PREPARATION   OF  TEACHERS 

LL  the  states  and  territories  of  the  Union  have 

Aw  provided  institutions  for  the  professional  prepa- 
y  ration  of  teachers.  These  institutions,  controlled 
and  supported  by  the  state,  are  of  two  kinds: 
normal  schools  and  normal  colleges  or  educational 
departments  in  state  universities.  The  work,  of 
these  two  kinds  of  professional  institutions  differs 
in  that  normal  schools  confine  their  work,  prima- 
rily, to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools, 
while  normal  colleges  and  educational  departments  in  state  uni- 
versities prepare  teachers  for  all  grades  of  the  public  school  or 
limit  their  work  to  the  preparation  of  high  school  teachers, 
principals,  and  superintendents.  The  normal  colleges  estab- 
lished at  Ohio  University  and  Miami  University  purpose  to  pre- 
pare teachers  for  every  phase  of  public  school  work. 

THE   CERTIFICATION   OF   TEACHERS   PREPARED   IN   STATE 

SCHOOLS 

Some  public  institution  exists  in  every  state  and  territory  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers.  What  is  the  attitude  of  these 
various  states  and  territories  toward  the  certification  of  teachers 
prepared  in  these  state-controlled  and  state-supported  schools  P 
For  the  purpose  of  clearness  and  correctness  it  is  well  to  divide 
the  answer  into  two  parts :  To  answer  the  question  in  reference 
to  the  certification  of  teachers  trained  in  state  normal  schools 
and  in  reference  to  the  certification  of  teachers  prepared  in  the 
educational  departments  of  state  universities. 

I 

THE   CERTIFICATION   OF  TEACHERS   TRAINED   IN   STATE 

NORMAL   SCHOOLS 

'    Of  the   forty-eight  states   and    territories    supporting   state 

normal  schools,  or  their  equivalent,  there  are  only  eight  which 

do  not  make  special  provisions  for  the  certification  of  teachers 

^trained  in  these  state-supported  schools.      These   states  are 
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Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Mississippi, 
Ohio  and  Oregon.  Illinois  made  special  provisions  until  a 
short  time  ago,  when  these  provisions  were  annulled  through  the 
antagonism  of  private  schools.  In  the  Southern  states  there  is 
at  present  a  strong  reaction  against  recognizing  the  work  of  any 
school,  due  to  the  former  method  of  granting  certificates  to 
graduates  of  almost  all  schools,  state  and  private.  Although 
Kentucky  has  made  no  special  provision  for  it,  yet  the  coming 
legislature  will  be  petitioned  to  grant  to  graduates  of  the  state 
normal  school  state  certificates  upon  graduation.  Ohio  having 
no  state  normal  schools  until  1902  can  scarcely  be  counted  in 
this  list.  It  is  therefore  correct  to  say,  disregarding  Ohio,' 
that  there  are  but  seven  states  in  the  Union  which  do  not  grant, 
without  examination,  to  the  students  of  their  state  normal 
schools,  upon  graduation,  some  form  of  state  certificate. 

The  remaining  forty  states  and  territories  may  be  divided  into 
two  general  groups :  Those  that  grant,  without  examination,  to^ 
the  students  of  their  state  normal  schools,  upon  graduation,  pro- 
visional state  certificates,  and  those  that  grant  permanent  state^ 
certificates. 

STATES   THAT   GRANT   PROVISIONAL   STATE   CERTIFICATES 
UPON   GRADUATION   FROM    STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOLS 

Eighteen  states  grant  to  the  graduates  of  their  state  normal 
schools  provisional  state  certificates.  They  are  Delaware, 
Florida,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  North 
Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming.  The  general  plan  of  these  states  is  to  grant 
upon  graduation  to  the  students  of  their  state  normal  schools  a 
state  certificate  which  is  valid  from  one  to  ten  years,  and  which 
may  at  the  end  of  a  specified  period,  in  case  of  successful 
experience,  be  indorsed  for  another  term  of  years  or  be  made 
into  a  life  state  certificate  by  either  state  superintendent  or  state 
board  of  examiners.  The  ultimate  result  is  that  graduates  of 
state  normal  schools  in  these  states  are  relieved  from  all  exam- 
inations by  virtue  of  graduation,  and  the  worthy  are  finally 
given  life  state  certificates.  The  provision  of  the  Minnesota 
law  is  illustrative  of  that  of  the  other  states  of  this  group  :  «'  The 
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diploma  from  either  the  elementary  or  advance  course  of  study 
of  the  state  normal  school  shall  be  valid  as  a  certificate  of  qual- 
ification of  the  first  grade  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of 
Minnesota  for  a  period  covering  the  time  of  the  student's  pledge 
of  service,  namely  two  years.  At  the  expiration  of  two  years 
of  actual  teaching  service  the  diploma  of  such  graduate  may  be 
indorsed  by  the  president  of  the  normal  school  from  which  it 
was  issued,  and  by  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, upon  satisfactory  evidence  that  such  service  has  been 
successful  and  satisfactory  to  the  supervising  school  authorities 
under  whom  it  has  been  rendered.  Such  indorsement  shall 
make  the  diploma  of  the  elementar}*  course  a  valid  certificate 
for  five  years  from  its  date,  and  the  diploma  of  the  advance 
course  a  permanent  certificate  of  qualification." 

STATES  THAT  GRANT  PERMANENT  STATE  CERTIFICATES  UPON 
GRADUATION  FROM  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Twenty-two  states  and  territories  grant  the  equivalent  of  per- 
manent state  certificates  to  the  graduates  of  their  normal  schools. 
They  are  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho, 
Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Utah,  Virginia  and  Washington.  These  life  certificates  are 
granted  in  different  ways.  In  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire,  the  diploma  of  a  state  normal  school 
may  be  accepted  by  school  committees  of  towns  and  cities  in 
lieu  of  examinations.  Precedent  and  experience  have  made 
this  provision  of  the  law  quite  equal  to  granting  life  certificates 
outright.  In  California,  Nevada  and  New  Jersey  the  state 
authority  may  accept  the  normal  school  diploma  in  lieu  of  an 
examination,  and  grant  to  the  holder  a  permanent  state  certifi- 
cate, which  is  invariably  done.  In  the  remaining  fifteen  states 
of  this  group  the  normal  school  diploma  itself  has  the  validity 
of  a  life  state  certificate. 

SUMMARY   IN   REFERENCE   TO    STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOLS 

Seven  states,  not  counting  Ohio,  subject  the  teachers  prepared 
in  state  normal  schools  to  the  same  examinations  as  are  given 
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persons  who  have  been  prepared  in  other  than  state  schools. 
Eighteen  states  grant  provisional,  and  twenty-two  states  grant 
permanent  state  certificates,  without  examination,  to  the  grad- 
uates of  their  state  normal  schools.  Forty  states  and  territories, 
therefore,  exempt  the  graduates  of  their  state  normal  schools 
from  all  examinations,  and  either  indirectly  or  directly  give  to 
them  upon  graduation  life  state  certificates  valid  at  least  in  the 
common  or  elementary  schools  of  the  state. 

II 

THE    CERTIFICATION   OF   TEACHERS   PREPARED    IN   THE   EDUCA- 
TIONAL  DEPARTMENTS    OF   STATE   UNIVERSITIES 

Thirty-five  states  and  territories  support  state  universities,  or 
their  equivalent,  which  have  educational  departments.  Only' 
nine  states  do  not  grant  without  examination  to  the  graduates 
of  the  educational  department  of  their  state  university  some  form 
of  state  certificate.  These  states  are  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  , 
Oregon. 

The  remaining  twenty-six  states  maybe  thus  divided:  (i) 
Those  that  grant  provisional  state  certificates;  (2)  those  that 
grant  permanent  state  certificates  to  graduates  of  the  educational 
departments  of  state  universities. 

STATES    THAT    GRANT    PROVISIONAL    STATE     CERTIFICATES    TO 
GRADUATES    OF   EDUCATIONAL   DEPARTMENTS    OF   STATE 

UNIVERSITIES 

Of  the  twenty-six  states  that  recognize  the  work  of  the  educa-  ^ 
tional  departments  of  their  state  universities,  eleven  give  pro- 
visional certificates  valid  anywhere  in  the  state,  and  which,  after  ' 
successful  experience,  may  be  indorsed  by  the  proper  authority, 
and  thereby  given  the  validity  of  a  life  state  certificate.  This 
is  done  by  California,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming.  The  Minnesota  law  is  typical.  ''The  teach- 
er's university  certificate  issued  by  the  University  of  Minnesota 
to  graduates  of  the  department  of  pedagogy  in  said  university 
shall  be  valid,  as  a  certificate  of  the  first  grade,  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  state  of  Minnesota  for  a  period  of  two  years 
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of  actual  teaching.  The  certificate  of  such  graduate  may  be 
indorsed  by  the  president  of  the  university  and  the  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  upon  satisfactory  evidence  that  such 
service  has  been  successful »  and  such  indorsement  shall  make 
said  certificate  a  permanent  certificate  of  qualification." 

STATES    THAT    GRANT    PERMANENT     STATE    CERTIFICATES    TO 
GRADUATES   OF   EDUCATIONAL   DEPARTMENTS   OF   STATE 

UNIVERSITIES 

Fifteen  states  grant  life  certificates  to  the  graduates  of  the 
educational  departments  of  their  state  universities.  The  list 
includes  Arizona,  Michigan,  Mississippi  (examination  of  uni- 
versity accepted  by  state  authority,  although  there  is  no  law), 
Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  Utah, 
and  Washington.  The  following  is  the  Michigan  provision : 
**  The  faculty  of  the  department  of  literature,  science  and  art  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  shall  give  to  every  person  receiving 
a  bachelor's,  master's  or  doctor's  degree,  and  also  a  teacher's 
diploma  for  work  done  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  from 
said  university,  a  certificate  which  shall  serve  as  a  legal  certifi- 
cate of  qualification  to  teach  in  any  school  of  the  state,"  etc.     - 

SUMMARY   IN   REFERENCE    TO    EDUCATIONAL   DEPARTMENTS    OF 

STATE    UNIVERSITIES 

Of  the  thirty-five  states  and  territories  supporting  state  uni- 
versities having  educational  departments,  only  nine  fail  to  give 
recognition  for  the  professional  work  done.  Eleven  states  grant 
provisional  and  fifteen  grant  permanent  state  certificates,  with- 
out examination,  to  the  graduates  of  the  educational  departments 
of  their  state  universities.  Twenty-six  states,  therefore,  relieve 
the  graduates  of  the  educational  departments  of  their  state 
universities  from  all  examinations,  and  grant  them,  upon  grad- 
uation, professional  certificates  valid  throughout  the  state  and 
practically  for  life. 

THE  CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHERS  PREPARED  IN  OTHER 

THAN  STATE  SCHOOLS 

'  The  general  plan  of  certificating  teachers  prepared  in  other 
than  state  schools  is  to  subject  them  to  examination.     There 
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are,  however,  a  few  states  that  make  other  provisions.  Dela- 
ware, Iowa,  Kansas,  Vermont,  and  West  Virginia  grant,  with- 
out examination,  state  certificates  to  graduates  of  other  than 
state  normal  schools,  providing  the  work  of  the  private  normal 
school  is  deemed  by  state  authority  to  be  equal  to  that  done  in 
the  state  normal  school.  The  following  are  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  Kansas  law  upon  graduates  of  normal  courses : 
'  *  Any  educational  institution  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
state,  and  accredited  by  the  state  board  of  education  as  main- 
taining a  course  of  study  including  all  the  branches  prescribed 
by  law  and  required  by  the  said  state  board  of  education  for 
receiving  a  three-year  certificate  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  state,  is  hereby  authorized  to  grant  a  diploma  ....  to 
any  person  who  shall  complete  the  above  specified  course  of 
study ;  which  diploma  shall  be  accepted  by  the  state  board  of 
education  as  authorization  for  granting  to  the  holder  of  such 
diploma  a  three-year  certificate  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
of  Kansas." 

Arizona,  California,  Kansas,  Michigan,  New  York,  Nevada,^ 
New  Jersey,  South  Carolina,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin  grant,  without  examination,  state  certificates  to  grad- 
uates of  institutions  of  collegiate  rank,  provided  the  collegiate 
rank  is  equal  to  that  of  the  state  institution,  and  provided,  also, 
that  the  student  has  had  professional  work  equal  in  quality  and 
amount  to  that  required  in  the  educational  department  of  the  / 
state  university  or  sanctioned  by  state  authority.  The  Michi- 
gan law  is  as  follows :  '*  The  state  board  of  education  is  hereby 

empowered,  and  shall  grant  teachers'  certificates,  without  exam- 
ination, to  any  person  who  has  received  a  bachelor's,  master's 
or  doctor's  degree  from  any  college  in  the  state  having  a  course 
of  study  actually  taught  in  such  college,  of  not  less  than  four 
years,  in  addition  to  the  preparatory  work  necessary  for  admis- 
sion to  the  University  of  Michigan,  ....  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  a  course  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  of  at  least 
one  college  year  of  five  and  a  half  hours  per  week,  which  shall 
have  been  approved  by  said  board  of  education,"  etc. 

South  Carolina  and  Delaware,  disregarding  the  value  and 
necessity  of  special  professional  preparation  for  teachers,  grant, 
without  examination,  some  form  of  state  certificate  to  the  grad- 
uates of  all  their  chartered  colleges. 
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Minnesota,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Texas,  whil^  sub- 
jecting the  graduates  of  chartered  colleges  to  an  examination 
including  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  either  before  or  after 
graduation,  grant,  without  examination,  to  such  college  gradu- 
ates, after  from  one  to  three  years'  experience,  state  certificates. 

SUMMATION 

Few  states,  it  is  seen,  make  provisions  for  the  certification, 
without  examination,  of  teachers  prepared  in  other  than  state- 
supported  and  state-controlled  schools.  Only  five  states  provide 
for  the  certification,  upon  graduation,  of  teachers  prepared  in 
other  than  state  normal  schools,  and  but  eleven  provide  for  the 
special  certification  of  teachers  prepared  in  other  than  the  educa- 
tional departments  of  state  universities  or  their  equivalent ;  and, 
both  in  reference  to  the  normal  schools  and  the  colleges,  the 
private  institutions  must  be  equal  in  grade  and  in  character  of 
work  to  the  state  schools  before  their  graduates  are  given  state 
certificates  upon  graduation. 

Every  state  and  territory  of  the  Union  provides  normal  school 
training  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  elementary 
schools.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  these  grant,  without  examina- 
tion, some  form  of  state  certificate  to  the  graduates  of  their  state 
normal  schools. 

Thirty-five  states  and  territories  provide  educational  depart- 
ments in  their  state  universities  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  the  various  phases  of  school  work.  Seventy-five  per  cent 
of  these  recognize  the  professional  work  of  these  departments 
by  conferring  upon  their  graduates,  without  examination,  either 
provisional  or  permanent  state  certificates. 

REASON 

Teachers  prepared  in  state  institutions  are  generally  given 
some  form  of  state  certificate  upon  graduation  and  are  relieved 
of  all  further  examination.  The  reason  for  this  is  apparent. 
These  institutions  have  been  established  and  are  controlled  and 
supported  by  the  state  for  a  specific  purpose — the  preparation  of 
teachers.  The  teachers  employed  in  these  schools  are  specialists 
in  various  phases  of  public  school  work.  The  nature  and  the 
length  of  the  course  of  instruction  are  determined  by  the  neces- 
sary preparation  requisite  for  teaching  and  the  needs  of  the 
public  schools.  Consequently,  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
students  who  have  successfully  completed  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion prescribed  by  the  state  for  the  preparation  of  its  teachers 
should  be  granted,  without  further  examination,  the  right  to 
teach  in  the  schools  of  the  state. 
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C.  BRAD.  TIBBBTTS,  NXW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

|HEN  considering  a  course  of  drawing  for  high 
and  preparatory  schools,  many  questions  arise 
concerning  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the 
end  sought  in  teaching  it.  Looked  at  from  a 
purely  educational  standpoint,  drawing  assumes 
an  important  place  among  mind  training  studies  ; 
freehand  drawing  giving  the  student  ability  to 
rapidly  comprehend  the  form,  color,  and  signifi- 
cance of  objects  and  their  uses,  while  mechanical  drawing 
teaches  accuracy,  neatness,  and  method.  Both  have  their 
places,  and  both  should  be  considered  when  fitting  students 
for  a  higher  technical  education. 

The  mechanic  art  high  schools  have  done  much  in  special* 
izing  along  this  line,  and  every  year  turn  out  students  well  pre- 
pared for  entrance  to  the  technical  colleges — young  men  who 
have  the  ability  to  grasp  a  difficult  problem,  get  it  down  on 
paper,  and  make  an  easily  read,  acceptable  drawing. 

The  regular  high  schools  also  offer  drawing  in  one  form  or 
another  to  their  student  body.  In  some  cases  it  is  a  required 
subject,  and  in  others  an  elective  course.  The  time  will  not 
permit  of  my  going  into  detail  regarding  the  various  conditions 
surrounding  drawing  teachers  and  supervisors  in  laying  out 
their  courses.  You  know  your  own  difficulties  better  than  I 
do.  I  shall  try  to  give  you  an  outline  ot  what  is  being  done  at 
the  Armour  Scientific  Academy  to  fit  our  students  for  their  col- 
lege work.  And  I  might  here  add  that  we  require  both  free- 
hand and  mechanical  drawing  for  entrance  to  the  college. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  average  student,  coming  from 
the  high  schools,  and  seeking  admission  to  Armour  Institute  of 
Technology,  has  not  had  the  amount  of  required  preparation 
in  this  subject ;  therefore  the  college  is  carrying  a  great  many 
conditioned  freshmen. 

The  amount  of  time  expended  in  the  high  school  seems  ade- 
quate to  give  a  satisfactory  course,  but  either  from  a  misconcep- 
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tion  of  the  end  in  view,  or  some  other  reason ,  the  average  high 
school  student  has  not  been  given  sufficient  work  to  permit  him 
to  qualify  in  the  subject. 

The  following  scheme  will  give  some  idea  of  the  work  in 
drawing  as  oflfered  by  the  Armour  Scientific  Academy : — 

FIRST   YEAR 

Four  hours  per  week,  two  two-hour  periods.     Three  terms. 

First   Term 

Machine  Sketching.  Lectures  on  Model  Theory  and  Per- 
spective Principles.  Notes  taken  by  the  students  on  the  van- 
ishing point,  horizon  line,  picture  plane,  etc.  Foreshortening 
of  retreating  parallel  edges,  use  of  diagonals  and  tests  for 
determining  the  accuracy  of  drawings  made  from  models. 

These  lectures  usually  occupy  about  one  half  of  the  drawing 
periods  for  the  first  term,  and  I  feel  that  the  increased  pro- 
ficiency of  the  student  at  the  end  of  his  first  term  fully  justifies 
the  amount  of  time  spent  in  this  way.  The  student  is  required 
to  make  sketches  from  verbal  description  of  objects  situated 
with  certain  relation  to  ground  and  picture  plane,  so  many  units 
in  length  and  so  many  units  in  width.  This  judging  of  pro- 
portions is  excellent  training  to  the  eye.  Type  forms  of 
models  with  which  all  are  familiar  are  arranged  in  interesting, 
well  balanced  groups,  and  drawings  are  made  from  them  and 
criticised  as  the  work  progresses.  The  free  use  of  the  in- 
structor's pencil  on  the  student's  first  drawing  will  not  hurt  the 
student.  He  will  try  to  make  as  good  a  drawing  himself  the 
next  time.  After  the  student  has  the  ability  to  make  a  quick, 
accurate  sketch  upon  practice  paper  he  is  placed  before  a  diffi* 
cult  group  of  models  and  executes  a  finished  drawing  on  good 
paper,  and  this  constitutes  his  **  certificate  sheet"  for  his  first 
term's  work. 

Second  Term 

The  second  term  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  study  of  simple 
models  of  machine  parts  made  in  wood.  The  parts  are  com- 
pared with  the  geometrical  models  as  executed  in  the  first  term, 
and  the  students  are  led  to  see  that  a  machine  is  but  a  combina- 
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tion  of.  rectangular  and  square  prisms,  cylinders,  etc.,  with 
slight  modifications  and  connecting  curves.  The  work  is  car- 
ried on  from  the  easy  to  the  difficult,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  term  the  student  executes  his  second  '*  certificate  sheet." 
The  subject  chosen  is  some  complete  piece  of  apparatus  or 
machinery  such  as  a  gate  valve,  globe  valve,  tangent  galvan- 
ometer, microscope  or  transit,  and  an  ensemble  and  detail 
drawing  is  executed.  The  piece  of  apparatus  chosen  is  given 
to  the  student,  and  the  ensemble  drawing  is  made  first. 
Then  it  is  taken  down,  and  the  larger  parts  are  carefully 
drawn,  due  consideration  being  given  to  their  relative  sizes. 
Students  who  have  already  decided  upon  the  college  course 
they  wish  to  take  are  permitted  to  choose  some  piece  of  appar- 
atus which  they  will  be  liable  to  use  in  their  work.  The  tan- 
gent galvanometer  seems  to  be  a  favorite  model,  and  it  is  an 
interesting  one. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  value  of  a  mechanical  drawing  and 
its  necessary  features  are  appreciated  by  those  who  have  had 
this  training.  A  drawing  to  them  is  no  longer  a  problem  in 
projection,  but  a  mental  image  of  the  object  itself  is  formed  in 
their  minds.  The  third  dimension  is  comprehended  fully  by 
them. 

Third    Term 

In  the  third  term  plane  and  elevation  blue  prints  of  machine 
parts  are  distributed,  and  careful  perspective  sketches  are  made. 
Students  who  contemplate  taking  architecture  are  given  char- 
coal drawing  in  light  and  shade  of  models  and  vase  forms,  also 
ornament  in  the  flat  and  round.  Enough  pose  drawing  is  given 
so  that  a  student  may  show  the  operation  of  a  machine  or  instru- 
ment. Home  work  is  required  throughout  the  year  in  the  shape 
of  outdoor  perspective  sketches  of  streets,  sketches  of  machines 
and  pieces  of  furniture  at  home,  and  the  members  of  the  family 
assist  as  models  in  the  last  term,  when  the  students  are  requested 
to  bring  a  sketch  of  a  hand  pushing  a  plane,  wielding  a  hammer, 
or  throwing  over  a  lever.  Many  excellent  sketches  are  brought 
in,  and  if  a  student  has  any  artistic  ability  it  soon  manifests  itself 
and  is  directed  into  the  proper  channels. 
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SECOND   YEAR 

First  Term 

In  the  second  year  of  the  Academy  the  student  is  given  his 
first  mechanical  drawing.  Two  consecutive  hours  twice  a  week 
are  required.  Very  little  plain  line  practice  work  is  given.  One 
sheet  (the.  first)  is  devoted  to  line  work  with  T  square  and  tri- 
angle, and  one  sheet  (the  second)  to  the  use  of  compasses.  The 
average  student  at  this  time  is  not  of  an  age  when  he  is  willing 
to  sit  down  and  draw  lines  and  circles  without  any  meaning  out- 
side of  their  value  for  acquiring  facility  with  the  instruments. 
His  interest  must  be  kept  up,  and  if  it  is,  he  will  take  more  pains 
and  the  desired  end  will  be  reached  more  quickly  than  by  tedious 
practice.  I  cannot  speak  too  strongly  of  this.  After  the  two 
preliminary  plates,  the  usual  geometrical  construction  problems 
are  executed,  six  plates  being  devoted  to  them.  This  generally 
carries  the  student  through  the  .first  term.  The  student  is  also 
started  in  his  lettering  at  this  term,  inclined  freehand  Gothic 
(commonly  called  single  stroke  slant  lettering)  being  taught 
chiefly.  The  practice  is  gained  by  filling  a  copy  book  supplied 
for  this  purpose,  and  added  proficiency  obtained  by  lettering  the 
titles  on  the  plates. 

Second    Term 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  term,  projection  is  taken  up. 
The  first  two  plates  are  drawings  of  simple  objects,  front  and 
top  views  given,  to  find  the  side.  The  following  three  sheets 
are  of  revolved  objects,  a  written  description  of  the  conditions 
and  dimensions  being  given. 

Third  Term 

In  the  third  term,  the  first  three  plates  are  projections  and 
developments  of  truncated  pyramids,  cones,  etc.,  also  the  devel- 
opment of  two  intersecting  cylinders,  their  axes  at  right  angles. 
The  last  sheet. is  of  the  spiral  and  helix.  The  theory  of  the 
screw  is  embodied  in  this  plate,  and  the  student  is  shown  that  a 
thread  is  but  an  elongated  wedge  wound  around  a  cylinder. 

THIRD   YEAR 
•    First  Term 

Three  consecutive  hours,  twice  a  week. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  third  vear,  elementary  machine  design 
is  taken  up.     By  this  time  the  instruments  are  well  in  hand,  and 
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projection  mastered.     This  is  about  the  point  at  which  the  aver- 
age high  school  students  coming  to  us  begin  their  work. 

The  first  exercise  is  a  plate  of  drafting  room  conventions. 
Plate  2  treats  of  the  square  and  V  threaded  screw,  and  gives 
usual  conventions  for  screw  threads.  Plates  3  and  4  are  of  nuts 
and  bolts,  proportions  for  standard  sizes  being  given.  Plate  5, 
rivets  and  riveted  joints.  Standard  forms  of  rivets  are  given  in 
terms  of  D,  and  a  double  riveted  lap-joint  is  drawn,  diameter 
of  boiler,  and  pressure  in  same  being  given.  Tables  are  in- 
cluded in  the  text  whereby  the  student  with  very  little  difficulty 
can  find  necessary  dimensions.  Plate  6  takes  up  the  study  of 
couplings,  a  split  muff*  and  ffange  coupling  being  under  consid- 
eration. The  shear  on  the  bolts  in  the  flange  coupling  is  com- 
puted, empirical  formulas  being  given. 

Second   Term 

It  is  hard  to  keep  the  students  together  during  the  last  year, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  term  two  some  have  made  rapid  strides 
and  others  are  beginning  to  lag  behind.  Individual  instruction 
is  always  given  in  the  drafting  room,  the  plates  for  the  year 
being  posted  and  the  students  going  ahead  as  fast  as  their  indi- 
vidual ability  permits.  Eight  more  plates  are  drawn  during  the 
second  and  third  terms,  covering  the  construction  of  pulleys, 
pillow  blocks,  hangers,  pump  and  hand  valves,  and  several 
engine  details.  A  well  executed  working  drawing  with  a  tracing 
and  blue  print  of  some  machine  detail  or  valve  is  required,  and 
many  students  are  given  drawings  to  execute  for  the  various 
departments.  Blue  prints  from  them  are  sent  through  the  shops. 
The  drafting  room  is  well  supplied  with  sections  of  pumps, 
Jenkins  valves,  etc.,  which  form  good  working  material,  and 
we  are  constantly  adding  to  the  collection. 

When  a  student  has  completed  the  course  as  outlined,  he  can 
draw,  if  he  is  ever  going  to,  and  draw  understandingly.  He 
may  not  have  executed  a  large  number  of  very  beautiful  exhibi- 
tion plates,  but  what  he  has  done  is  all  eminently  practical.  He 
can  get  a  position  in  a  drafting  office  and  make  himself  imme- 
diately useful,  with  a  bright  outlook  for  the  future.  This  is 
especially  important  in  high  school  work,  as  many  students 
when  leaving  school  leave  educational  fields  forever,  and  imme- 
diately take  up  the  responsibilities  of  life.  And  I  believe  that  if 
the  practical  value  of  drawing  was  fully  realized  the  three  R's 
would  have  to  take  another  partner  into  the  firm  and  that  part- 
ner would  be  drawing. 
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THE  1905  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  which 
occurred  at  Asbury  Park,  Ocean  Grove,  July  3-7,  was  one  of  the 
great  meetings.  It  was,  perhaps,  second  only  to  the  Boston  meeting 
in  point  of  numbers  registered.  Thousands  were  present  at  one  or 
more  of  the  meetings,  who  took  no  membership.  The  general  sessions 
were  always  large.  Even  the  sections  usually  filled  their  rooms.  The 
National  Council,  having  a  membership  limited  to  sixty,  had  usually 
three  or  four  times  that  number  present  to  hear  the  discussions.  The 
meeting  places  in  the  twin  cities  were  abundant  and  abundantly  large. 
The  rooming  accommodations  were  not  nearly  used  to  their  limit. 
Almost  twice  as  many  members  could  have  been  accommodated  as 
applied.     The  local  management  was  admirable. 

EXCEPT  in  certain  of  the  sections  there  was  less  discussion  of  the 
papers,  probably,  than  usual.  This  seems  an  inexcusable  defect. 
No  paper  is  likely  to  say  the  final  word  upon  any  topic.  Commis- 
sioner William  T.  Harris's  plea  before  the  Council  for  a  return  to  the 
freer  interchange  of  opinion  among  members,  a  real  commerce  of 
ideas,  and  fewer  long  and  formal  papers,  was  admirable ;  and  while 
there  was  apparent  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  certain  members  to 
regard  it  as  a  backward  step,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  as  it  did  to  many 
other  members,  a  wholesome  word  in  season.  Such  a  meeting,  es- 
pecially in  the  sections,  among  people  haying  somewhat  specific  inter- 
ests, might  be  very  profitably  used  in  a  conversational,  responsive 
exchange  of  ideas  from  varying  points  of  view.  Much  suggestion 
would  come,  and  new  insights,  and  generally  a  less  biased  and  narrow 
conception.  There  is  often  a  disposition  to  want  to  settle  things,  to 
lay  discussion  on  the  shelf,  forgetting  that  conviction  closes  the  mind, 
and  a  too  early  conviction  tends  to  narrowness  and  illiberality,  in  time 
to  rigidity  and  arrest  of  growth. 

IN  respect  to  this  freer  discussion  the  ' '  National  Society  for  the 
Scientific  Study  of  Education"  was  an  example  of  the  larger 
opening  up  of  a  subject  which  may  come  from  such  general  and  inter- 
ested interchange  of  ideas.  The  discussion  was  chiefly  upon  "  Voca- 
tional Subjects  in  the  High  School,"  introduced  by  papers  previously 
published  and  distributed  to  members  in  the  Fourth  Year  Book  of  the 
Society.  The  discussions  were  participated  in  by  many,  and  heard 
by  a  much  larger  number.  The  main  interest  of  the  association 
seemed  to  converge  upon  such  topics. 

There  were  papers  on  Manual  Training  in  the  Grades ;  Hand  Work 
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in  Primary  Schools ;  Industrial  Education  in  Rural  Schools ;  Indus- 
trial Training  in  Public  Evening  Schools ;  the  Necessity  for  Manual 
Training  in  High  Schools ;  Hand  Work  for  Girls  in  the  High  School ; 
the  Preparation  of  Class  Teachers  for  Instruction  in  Manual  Training ; 
the  Practical  Utility  of  Manual  and  Technical  Training;  and  the 
Economic  Importance  of  Trade  Schools ;  besides  a  number  of  discus- 
sions along  similar  lines  in  the  Art  and  Business  Sections.  There  is 
evident  a  changing  sentiment  and  more  general  interest  in  this  class 
of  subjects  than  in  most  previous  meetings.  Manual  Training  as  an 
educative  factor  has  not  yet  come  to  its  own ;  but  professional  confi- 
dence is  growing. 

THERE  was  shown,  in  the  Asbury  meeting  also,  a  marked  ac- 
cession of  interest  in  secondary  and  higher  education.  The 
conditions  of  admitting  to  college,  and  the  college  requirements  in 
traditional  subjects  came  in  for  their  accustomed  share  of  attention ; 
but  more  suggestive  were  some  of  the  discussions  on  the  Excessive 
Expansion  of  College  Courses,  and  the  Relations  of  High  Schools, 
Colleges,  and  Universities  in  the  Training  of  Teachers.  The  em- 
phasis of  right  scholarship,  both  of  secondary  and  college  grade,  has 
sometimes  been  neglected  in  the  equipment  of  teachers  for  their  work. 
Too  many  normal  schools  are  yet  doing  academic  work ;  if  this  is  the 
fault  of  the  high  schools,  as  some  speakers  asserted,  if  the  quality  of 
the  secondary  training  is  inadequate  or  wrong,  then  the  high  schools 
must  improve — will  improve.  There  is  a  strong  conviction  in  many 
states,  however,  that  the  character  and  amount  of  such  work  attempted 
and  accomplished  in  most  high  schools  are  quite  equal  to  the  results 
in  most  normal  schools.  Nothing  less  than  the  best  will  much  longer 
satisfy  those  who  are  interested  in  the  education  of  their  children. 
Some  standards  even  in  the  schools  are  not  unknown,  and  neither  any 
one  institution  nor  society  that  supports  them  is  altogether  to  blame. 

THE  enthusiasm  shown  in  the  reception  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  the  last  session  of  the  meeting  on  Friday  after- 
noon was  unbounded.  Fifteen  thousand  teachers  followed  him  as  he 
spoke  with  both  attention  and  generous  applause.  It  was  a  rare  audi- 
ence gathered  to  hear  not  less  than  to  see  a  great  thinker,  a  forceful 
writer,  and  an  effective  speaker.  The  address  was  a  splendid  closing 
of  a  profitable  meeting.  It  was  an  educational  address  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term ;  not  a  querulous  or  complaining  or  pessimistic  note 
in  it ;  proud  of  the  educated  citizenship,  proud  of  the  teacher  class, 
and  conscious  of  the  great  problems  set  them  to  solve.     Teachers 
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must  have  left  the  hall  with  a  higher  sense  of  both  their  responsibil- 
ities and  privileges.  It  was  an  inspiring  audience  well  matched  by 
an  inspiring  speaker. 

IT  was  an  excellent  example  that  was  set  by  the  graduating  class  of 
a  certain  high  school  spme  sixty  miles  from  Boston  last  June,  in 
making  an  "historic  pilgrimage"  to  that  city  and  neighborhood  in 
lieu  of  spending  the  class  money  upon  frapp6  and  other  social  foibles 
on  graduation  day.  Raising  about  seventy  dollars  by  entertainments, 
etc.,  the  class  of  nine  members,  with  a  member  of  the  school  board  as 
guide,  left  home  Thursday  afternoon,  visited  "Chinatown"  and  other 
parts  of  the  city  under  police  guidance  the  same  evening;  the  Art 
Gallery,  Public  Library,  State  House,  Old  North  and  Old  South 
Meeting  Houses,  etc.,  Friday  forenoon ;  Plymouth  and  vicinity  Friday 
afternoon ;  Cambridge,  Concord  and  Lexington  on  Saturday.  Some 
of  the  class  had  never  been  to  Boston  for  any  purpose,  previously. 
To  all  the  tour  was  a  revelation  and  an  inspiration.  Returning  home 
they  were  the  center  of  attraction  in  the  little  home  town.  What  they 
had  experienced  was  told  and  retold  until  their  own  pleasure  and 
instruction  had  been  shared  with  scores  of  friends  and  relatives.  Sev- 
eral pupils  in  the  lower  classes  were  heard  to  say  that  they  were  not 
intending  to  finish  the  course,  but  that  if  the  graduating  class  was  to 
make  such  a  pilgrimage  as  this  each  year  they  should  certainly  remain 
and  graduate.  There  is  no  patent  on  the  idea,  and  there  are  other 
interesting  places  besides  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  other  high  school 
classes  to  graduate.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  lay  plans  for  such 
"historic  pilgrimages." 

WE  are  pleased  to  record  the  successful  completion,  without 
sickness  or  mishap,  of  another  very  delightful  summer  tour 
through  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  which  was  participated  in 
by  seventeen  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  carried  out  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  one  of  the  editors  of  Education.  These  tours  are 
different  in  some  respects  from  the  ordinary  "personally  conducted" 
tours  of  the  regular  tourist  agencies.  Their  primary  object  is  not  the 
making  of  money,  but  rather  educational  and  social  enjoyment  and 
profit.  Membership  is  strictly  limited  to  twenty,  which  makes  all 
the  difierence  between  comfort  and  discomfort  in  traveling  in  a  region 
of  small  hotels,  and  which  also  promotes  unity  in  the  party,  and  easy 
and  pleasant  acquaintance.  Our  tourists  expressed  themselves  re- 
peatedly and  unanimously  as  delighted  with  the  trip,  and  ready  to 
recommend' it  heartily  to  their  friends  for  another  season. 
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VACATION  is  over,  and  it  becomes  us  to  ask  ourselves  v^hat  tribute 
it  has  jrielded  in  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  values.  Time 
was  when  the  physical  gain  of  the  rest  time  was  the  paramount 
consideration  with  most  of  those  who  could  command  a  vacation  at 
all.  Now  the  larger  factors  of  mind  and  soul  come  in  for  serious 
thought,  and  ample  opportunity  is  offered  by  summer  schools, 
Chautauqua  assemblies,  educational  tours,  etc.,  for  intellectual  stimulus 
and  social  enjoyment.  The  highest  ends  of  education,  if  not  of  all 
life,  for  the  individual  are  the  personal  acquirement  of  the  accumu- 
lated wisdom  of  the  race,  the  opening  of  the  windows  of  the  soul  to  the 
glory  and  beauty  of  the  material  and  spiritual  universe,  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  will  for  sturdy,  purposeful  action  and  achieve- 
ment. To  put  the  same  truth  in  another  form  is  to  say  that  we  should 
learn  to  live  rightly,  by  finding  out  how  other  men  have  lived  and  are 
living;  by  opening  the  eyes  of  our  mind  to  God's  truth  as  manifested 
in  nature  and  the  soul  of  man;  and  by  using  the  inspiration  thus 
obtained  in  active  service  of  others.  The  teacher  has  exceptional 
opportunities  for  the  attainment  of  these  ends.  Not  the  least  of  these 
is  the  long  vacation  with  its  favoring  conditions  for  study,  travel,  rest, 
observation  of  men  and  things,  and  communion  with  nature.  Let  us 
hope  that  we  are  all  returning  to  our  work  with  fuller  stores  of 
knowledge,  deeper  appreciation  of  all  forms  of  beauty,  and  a  firmer 
determination  to  be  of  service  to  those  who  look  up  to  us  as  sources 
of  helpful  inspiration  and  guidance.  If  the  vacation  has  done  some- 
thing for  us  along  these  lines,  as  well  as  furnishing  us  accessions  of 
bodily  strength,  it  has  been  valuable  indeed. 
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FRANCS — METHODS  OF  FEEDING  NEEDY  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

The  following  statement  as  to  the  method  employed  in  French  mu- 
nicipalities for  feeding  poor  school  children  is  furnished  by  the  author- 
ities of  Lille  in  response  to  a  special  inquiry  by  the  editor  of  the  London 
School  Guardian : — 

^'In  Lille  relief  for  necessitous  children  takes  the  form  of  a  dinner 
or  mid-day  meal,  and  this  is  worked  through  a  general  fund  (Caisse 
des  Ecoles)  for  the  benefit  of  the  municipal  or  secular  schools.  This 
fund  was  originally  formed  in  compliance  with  a  law  passed  in  1882, 
by  which  regular  attendance  at  school  was  to  be  promoted  by  prizes 
of  books,  and  of  savings  banks  books  with  a  small  sum  entered  to  the 
credit  of  deserving  scholars,  as  well  as  by  assistance  to  needy  scholars 
and  their  families*  It  is  the  last  item  with  which  we  are  here  con- 
cerned. This  fund  is  supported  partly  by  grants  from  the  commune, 
the  departement,  and  the  state,  and  also  by  private  subscriptions,  lega- 
cies, collections,  f^tes,  etc.  It  is  administered  by  a  committee  of  offi- 
cial persons  and  charitable  ladies  and  gentlemen,  presided  over  by  the 
mayor.  The  amount  placed  at  their  disposal  must  in  a  measure  depend 
on  the  generosity  of  the  public.  At  the  close  of  each  year  the  accounts 
are  submitted  to  a  public  meeting.  Careful  inquiries  are  made  through 
the  Commissaire  of  Police  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  children  live  as 
to  the  circumstances,  number,  ages,  etc.,  of  the  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies who  request  assistance,  and  the  committee  acts  upon  his  reports. 
The  teachers  of  each  school  are  supplied  with  a  list  of  the  scholars 
who  are  to  benefit  by  the  dinners,  whether  gratuitously  or  by  payment. 
So  the  teachers  are  enabled  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  commit- 
tee in  the  matter,  and  are  thus  saved  from  the  invidiousness  of  making 
their  own  selection. 

'*  Last  year  the  credit  voted  to  this  fund  by  the  municipal  authori- 
ties was  for  246,000  francs  ($49,200).  Out  of  this  sum  55,000 
francs  ($11,000)  was  spent  on  clothes  for  winter  use;  7,000  francs 
($1,400)  was  given  to  the  <'  Colonies  Scolaires,"  that  is,  for  the  keep 
of  320  children  in  private  houses  of  the  four  rural  communes  of  the 
arrondissement  of  Lille.  The  remainder  was  devoted  to  the  dinner 
expenses  or  cantines.  The  parents  who  desire  this  benefit  for  their 
children  are  supplied  with  tickets  (termed  fiches)  by  the  head  master 
or  mistress,  which  are  to  be  presented  at  the  office  of  the  school  fund, 
and  there  it  is  decided  whether  the  children  are  to  be  admitted  to  the 
cantine  gratuitously  or  by  payment.     Those  whose  parents  are  already 
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receiving  relief  from  the  public  Bureau  de  Bienfaisance,  or  Poor  Fund, 
are  at  once  recommended  for  free  tickets.  Others,  after  due  inquiry, 
may  be  also  admitted  without  charge.  Successful  vaccination  or  re- 
vaccination  is  in  all  these  cases  required.  The  infants  have  their 
meals  in  their  own  schools,  the  older  scholars  in  halls  provided  for 
the  purpose.  Each  cantine  is  placed  under  the  special  oversight  of  a 
member  of  the  committee.  The  provisions  are  kept  under  the  care  of 
an  appointed  manager  in  a  common  storehouse,  and  are,  under  the 
strict  supervision  of  town  officials  and  of  two  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  due  time  transported  in  two  wagons  and  in  baskets  lined 
with  lead,  provided  for  each  cantine,  to  their  several  destinations. 
Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  supplies  in 
every  case,  especially  as  to  the  purity  of  the  milk  as  drawn  from 
healthy  cows," 

The  editor  of  the  School  Guardian  observes  that  ^'  the  arrangements 
for  feeding  the  children  appear  very  admirable,  and  fitted  to  secure  a 
copious,  wholesome  meal  for  all  whose  parents  desire  it  for  them, 
whether  they  pay  for  it  or  not.  So  far  as  the  regulations  are  thor- 
oughly carried  out  there  is  little  doubt  that  all  the  scholars  are  properly 
fed,  and  to  some  extent  made  physically  fit  for  mental  exertion.'^ 


GERMANY — AN    ENGLISH    INSPECTOR    ON    METHODS    OF    INSTRUCTION 

IN   GERMAN   SCHOOLS 

Among  the  many  studies  of  the  schools  and  school  administration 
of  Germany  that  have  been  made  by  English  officials  during  the  past 
few  years  of  storm  and  unrest  in  the  school  affairs  of  the  latter 
country,  the  most  recent  is  a  little  volume  of  notes  on  German  schools 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Winch,  a  school  inspector  in  London.  The  title  of 
the  volume  indicates  its  unique  character.  It  is  simply  a  faithful 
record  of  what  the  writer  actually  saw  in  a  personal  visit  to  higher 
primary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  modern  type ;  that  is,  those  in 
which  the  living  languages  and  sciences  predominate.  His  observation 
was  directed  to  the  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  record  covers  at 
least  one  hundred  and  seventeen  class  exercises,  which  he  patiently  sat 
through  in  schools  of  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  Leipzig  and  Berlin.  For 
all  those  who  studied  attentively  the  very  full  exhibit  of  school  work 
in  the  German  section  of  the  educational  exhibit  at  St.  Louis,  Mr. 
Winch's  book  will  prove  an  interesting  and  instructive  supplement  to 
that  presentation.  Here  it  must  suffice  to  call  attention  to  two  points 
emphasized  by  this  critical  observer.  He  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  prevalence  of  the  oral  method,  in  the  form  of  direct  ques- 
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tion  and  answer.  The  questions  he  explains  are  often  asked  upon 
points  which  hardly  admit  of  a  question,  and  many  answers  are  no 
more  than  a  transposition  of  the  words  of  the  question.  Possibly, 
as  he  observes,  this  may  be  a  good  exercise  in  language ;  but  even  so, 
it  is  not  the  best,  and  he  repeats  the  well  known  reflection  of  a  French 
critic  on  the  same  method,  *^  the  sterile  method  which  consists  in  an 
exchange  of  words  without  an  exchange  of  ideas."  This  method 
represses  originality  and  mental  independence,  in  which  respects  Mr. 
Winch  thinks  the  German  pupils  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  same  age 
in  English  schools. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Winch  was  impressed  as  other  educators 
have  been  with  the  admirable  method  and  the  results  of  the  instruction 
in  the  mother  tongue  given  in  the  German  schools.  Both  in  respect 
to  this  branch,  and  the  teaching  of  other  living  languages,  he  recog- 
nizes a  great  superiority  over  the  schools  of  his  own  country.  The 
causes  of  this  superiority  emphasized  by  Mr.  Winch  are :  The  extreme 
importance  attached  generally  to  the  teaching  of  grammar  and  even  at 
the  beginning  of  the  study  of  the  native  tongue ;  the  amount  of  time 
given  to  language  lessons ;  and  the  fact  that  the  German  authorities 
have  not  made  the  mistake  common  in  England  of  believing  that 
foreign  languages  must  be  taught  by  natives  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries. They  prefer  German  teachers  who  are  well  prepared,  and 
arrange  for  each  teacher  to  go  from  time  to  time  to  sojourn  in  the 
country  in  whose  language  he  gives  instruction  in  order  to  keep  up  his 
familiarity  with  it  as  a  spoken  tongue. 

POST-SCHOOL    INSTRUCTION 

The  development  of  courses  of  instruction  for  those  who  have 
passed  the  period  of  school  life  or  what  is  called  '^  post-school  instruc- 
tion," is  particularly  marked  in  Prussia.  As  a  result  of  a  circular  issued 
by  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  August  31,  1899,  recom* 
mending  local  authorities  to  make  this  instruction  obligatory,  great 
effort  has  been  made  in  many  places  to  establish  and  maintain  a  work 
of  this  nature.  The  state  appropriates  funds  to  aid  the  communities  in 
this  effort  when  necessary.  In  several  cities — including  even  Berlin, 
where  there  is  a  dearth  of  teachers  for  the  continuation  classes — the 
Minister  of  Commerce  has  established  training  classes  to  supply  this  de- 
ficiency. .  Already  the  establishment  of  these  post-school  courses  of  in- 
struction has  been  made  obligatory  in  the  cities  of  Magdeburg,  Wies- 
baden, Altona,  Danzig,  Hanover,  Diisseldorf,  Halle,  and  outside  of 
Prussia  in  Leipzig.     At  Magdeburg  the  post-school  instruction  is  ad- 
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mirably  organized  and  very  prosperous.  About  six  thousand  pupils 
have  profited  by  it,  and  this  city  has  been  the  first  in  Germany  to  provide 
for  this  instruction  a  special  building,  vyrhich  was  opened  last  April. 
The  instruction  in  this  city  is  comprised  in  two  sections, — an  industrial 
section,  in  which  the  obligatory  subjects  are  German,  arithmetic  and 
drawing,  and  a  commercial  section,  in  which  the  obligatory  subjects 
are  German,  commercial  correspondence,  bookkeeping  and  arithmetic, 
and  the  optional  subjects  stenography,  French  and  English.  The 
industrial  section  admits  pupils  preparing  for  any  industry,  including 
those  already  engaged  in  work  and  boys  who  are  often  excluded  in 
other  places.  The  classes  are  held  only  on  week  days,  and  generally 
from  4  to  7  p.  M.,  often  iot  certain  pupils,  as  those  engaged  in 
bakeries,  hotel  boys,  etc.,  from  2  to  4  o'clock,  but  never  later  than 
seven  in  the  evening.  The  school  fee  is  i  m  .50  (about  35  cents)  a 
quarter,  which  is  at  the  charge  of  the  employers. 

Of  the  72,000  marks  ($18,000)  required  for  the  annual  support  of 
the  industrial  section,  22,000  ($5,500)  are  covered  by  the  fees;  the 
rest  is  furnished  half  by  the  state,  half  by  the  city.  The  annual  cost 
of  the  commercial  section  is  22,000  marks  ($5,500),  of  which  7,000 
marks  ($  i  ,400)  are  met  by  the  tuition  fee,  and  the  rest  contributed  in 
equal  parts  by  the  state,  the  city  and  the  chamber  of  commerce.  At 
the  head  of  this  organized  institution  is  a  director,  assisted  by  a  council 
composed  of  members  of  the  School  Commission  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  of  the  representatives  of  the  trade  unions. 

A.  T.  s. 
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Tools  and  Equipment  for  Educational  Manual  Training  is  the  title  of 
No.  7  catalogue  and  price  list  published  by  Messrs.  Chandler  &  Barber,  123-126 
Summer  St ,  Boston,  Mass.  The  same  firm  publish  a  very  attractive  mono- 
graph on  "  Bent  Iron  Work,**  by  Henrj  Turner  Bailey.  Both  of  these  docu- 
ments will  be  of  great  interest  to  those  concerned  with  manual  training  in  our 
schools.  They  are  fully  illustrated,  and  give  pictures  and  descriptions  of  all 
kinds  of  tools  used  in  this  kind  of  work.  The  firm  has  made  a  specialty  of 
manual  training  goods  for  many  years,  and  has  carried  the  material  side  of 
this  subject  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

American  Phonography.  By  William  Lincoln  Anderson.  This  book  of 
335  pages  is  the  most  complete  presentation  of  the  subject  of  phonography  that 
we  have  seen  in  one  volume.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  high  school  use. 
Technical  terms  have  been  avoided ;  reading,  writing,  and  dictation  exercises 
are  so  arranged  that  all  may  be  given  in  one  high  school  period.  The  word 
signs  are  logically  introduced  and  well  grouped  for  review.  The  errors  which 
experience  has  demonstrated  to  be  especially  common  with  beginners  are 
arranged  at  the  end  of  each  part  so  that  students  may  be  duly  warned.  Posi- 
tion-writing and  phrasing  are  early  introduced  so  that  the  student  is  thor- 
oughly trained  in  them  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  close  of  the  volume. 
Special  articles  are  given  for  speed  practice.  The  book  is  based  on  the  Pit- 
manic  system  of  shorthand.    Ginn  &  Co.    Mailing  price,  $1.30. 

Examples  in  Algebra*  By  Charles  M.  Clay.  In  this  book  are  given  some 
eight  thousand  exercises  and  problems  carefully  graded  from  the  easiest  to  the 
most  difficult.  They  are  the  result  of  twenty  years  experience  as  a  teacher  of 
this  subject,  and  will  furnish  a  splendid  drill  for  classes.  Teachers  who  wish  to 
furnish  illustrative  examples  taken  from  sources  other  than  those  used  day  by 
day  by  the  class  will  find  this  volume  a  fund  of  valuable  material.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.    Price,  90  cents. 

The  Foundations  of  Sociology.  By  Edward  Alsworth  Ross,  Ph.D.  In 
the  Citizens'  Library  we  have  this  clear  and  logical  unfolding  of  the  subject 
which  is,  at  the  present  day,  of  paramount  importance  both  from  an  academic 
and  a  practical  point  of  view.  The  author  attempts  to  answer  in  relation  to  the 
subject  of  sociology  the  questions :  What  is ;  what  has  been ;  what  tends  to  be ; 
what  may  be.  All  social  forces  are  considered  in  these  actual  and  possible 
relations.  The  book  is  explanatory  and  prophetic.  It  is  a  clear  and  logical 
setting  forth  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  man's  relation  to  man.  It  will 
meet  the  needs  of  students  in  our  schools,  and  of  private  readers,  and  no  one 
can  follow  the  author's  thought  without  a  new  sense  of  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  resting  upon  every  man  to  live  not  to  himself  alone,  but  for  his  fellow- 
man.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

Seat- Work  and  Industrial  Occupations.  By  Mary  L.  Gillman  and  Eliz- 
abeth B.  Williams.  This  is  a  practical  course  for  primary  grades.  It  includes 
lessons  on  paper  folding;  strip  work;  pencil  check  work;  drawing  and  cutting 
circles;  combining  strips  and  circles;  home  work;  freehand  and  illustrative 
cutting;  poster  work;  sand  table  and  clay  work;  things  to  make  for  special 
days;  development  of  a  play  house,  etc.  The  commonest  materials  are  used, 
and  the  lessons  are  within  easy  comprehension  of  every  child.    They  furnish  a 
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useful  and  helpful  course  of  lessons  which  will  give  manual  dexterity  and  add 
to  the  Interest  of  life  at  school  and  at  home.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price, 
50  cents. 

Essentials  of  Algebra.  By  John  C.  Stone,  A.M.  and  James  S.  Millis,  A.M. 
The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  give  a  complete  course  fully  adequate  for  preparation 
in  secondary  schools  for  the  college  or  technical  school.  7he  authors  believe 
that  there  is  room  among  the  multitude  of  text-books  for  a  new  algebra.  They 
have  tried  to  make  this  one  modem  and  progressive,  yet  free  from  fads.  It  is  a 
book  which  implies  the  existence  of  a  teacher,  passing  as  it  does  rapidly  over 
the  earlier  and  simpler  algebraic  operations  and  taking  the  student  into  the 
heart  of  the  subject.  Nevertheless  it  Is  clear,  simple  and  logical  from  the 
beginning.  It  has  some  original  features  which  commend  themselves  as  valu- 
able. We  cordially  advise  all  teachers  who  are  about  to  take  up  the  subject  with 
classes  to  carefully  examine  this  new  and  thoroughgoing  treatment  of  this 
subject.    Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 

The  Ethics  off  Force.  By  H.  E.  Warner.  This  little  volume  originated  in 
a  series  of  papers  read  to  the  Ethical  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C,  about  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  War.  It  discusses  a  question  which  has  been  earnestly  debated, 
especially  in  New  England  during  the  past  decade.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  the  author  thinks  that  war  is  ^'  an  enormous  economic  mistake."  It  is 
a  thoughtful  essay,  and  whether  one  accepts  or  differs  from  the  author's  conclu- 
sion, it  will  stimulate  thought  and  awaken  conscience.  Published  for  the  Inter- 
national Union  by  Ginn  &  Co.    Price,  50  cents. 

Old  Tales  and  Modern  Ideals.  By  John  Herbert  Phillips.  This  is  a  series 
of  talks  to  high  school  students  on  a  variety  of  interesting  subjects  ancient  and 
modem.  The  addresses  were  delivered  to  the  high  school  students  of  Birming- 
liam,  Ala.,  who  for  a  number  of  years  have  been  assembled  each  Monday  morn- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  an  address  by  some  superintendent  or  invited 
speaker.  The  purpose  of  these  talks  has  been  the  presentation  of  worthy  ideals 
and  inspiration  to  noble  living,  rather  than  mere  entertainment.  Certainly  this 
is  a  splendid  idea,  worthy  of  imitation  by  others.  The  range  of  topics  is  large, 
including  such  varied  subjects  as ''Janus,  the  Roman  Gate-God;"  "The  Stu- 
dent's Dividends;"  "Laughter  as  an  Indication  of  Character;"  "The  Phil- 
osophy of  Want;"  "The  Message  of  Easter;"  "Modern  Chivalry,"  etc.  We 
can  easily  imagine  the  influence  of  these  words  as  they  fell  from  living  lips  upon 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  earnest  pupils.  The  book  will  be  suggestive,  we  are 
sure,  to  other  earnest  teachers.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

From  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  we  have  two  attractive  little  volumes  in  the 
*^  Modern  Language  Series."  The  first  is  Irrfahrten,  edited  with  notes  and 
vocabulary  by  F.  B.  Sturm.  It  is  an  attractive  humorous  story  in  German, 
and  has  been  given  a  place  in  the  list  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve.  The  other 
book  is  Asensi's  Victoria,  edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary  by  Edward  S. 
Ingraham*  Ph.D.    It  is  a  collection  of  stories  in  Spanish.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Stories  In  Modern  Qerman  Literature.  By  Otto  Heller,  Ph.D.  This 
book  deals  with  the  conspicuous  figures  and  the  more  important  aspects  of 
German  modern  literature.  It  considers  Sudermann  Hauptmann  and  the 
women  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century.    The  author  shows  the  continuity  of 
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development  which  runt  through  the  literary  activity  of  German  female  writers 
from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  emancipation  and  develop- 
ment of  woman**  intellect  in  that  advanced  intellectual  country  is  clearly 
brought  out.  Tne  book  is  a  sort  of  sidelight  upon  the  literary  history  of  the 
world  of  to-day.    Ginn  &  Co.    Mailing  price,  $1.35. 

The  Principles  of  Argumentatloii.  By  George  Pierce  Baker  and  Henry 
Barrett  Huntington.  This  is  a  new  edition  of  an  old  book  which  for  nine  years 
has  held  its  place  as  the  best  presentation  in  existence  of  a  subject  of  paramount 
importance.  In  these  days  no  person  is  considered  fully  educated  until  he  can 
present  his  thoughts  clearly  and  logically  while  on  his  feet.  Schools  and  col- 
leges are  giving  more  and  more  attention  to  oratory  and  debate.  The  book 
recognizes  fully,  the  thought  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  know  some- 
thing ;  but  given  a  clear  and  adequate  knowledge  of  any  subject,  it  is  hardly 
secondarjr  in  importance  to  be  able  to  present  it  to  others  in  a  clear  and  accept- 
able manner.  The  fundamental  principles  of  debate  are  set  forth  in  this  book. 
The  present  edition  brings  the  subject  fully  up  to  date ;  and  it  was  needed,  for 
there  has  been  marked  progress  in  the  past  ten  years  in  this  as  In  all  other  sub- 
jects of  human  knowledge.  We  commend  the  volume  to  classes,  debating  sod. 
eties  and  others  who  wish  to  know  how  to  refute  the  arguments  of  their 
adversaries  and  state  their  own  position  tactfully,  forcefully  and  clearly.  Ginn 
&  Co.    Mailing  price,  $1.40. 

The  Principles  of  Rhetoric.  With  constructive  and  critical  work  in  com- 
position. By  Elizabeth  H.  Spalding,  A.B.  This  well  classified  and  handsomely 
printed  volume  covers  the  whole  subject  of  the  proper  composition  of  sentences, 
their  punctuation  and  such  subjects  as  qualities  of  style,  clearness,  rapidity, 
emphasis,  smoothness,  force,  life,  etc.  The  subject  of  poetry,  with  Its  different 
divisions  and  the  laws  of  versification,  are  included.  It  is  a  book  which  goes 
directly  to  the  point  on  this  most  important  subject  of  how  to  write  correctly. 
We  believe  the  public  is  more  sensitive  to  the  results  of  teaching  in  our  public 
schools  in  the  English  department  than  on  any  other  subject.  As  we  have 
examined  this  volume  it  seems  to  furnish  just  the  instruction  needed,  and  we 
believe  it  will  serve  a  valuable  purpose  with  practical  results.  D.  C.  Heath  A 
Co.    Price,  90  cents. 

Half  Hours  with  the  Lower  Animals.  By  Charles  Frederick  Holder. 
This  book  meets  a  want  created  by  the  modern  interest  in  nature  study.  The 
life  history  of  the  lower  forms  of  animals  is  presented  on  broad  lines  and  in  an 
untechnical  manner.  There  are  many  fascinating  illustrations  which  will  be 
sure  to  rivet  the  attention  of  the  child  reader.  The  subjects  covered  are  proto- 
zoans, sponges,  corals,  shells,  insects,  crustaceans.  A  complete  index  adds 
value  to  the  volume,  which  will  make  excellent  supplementary  reading  In  the 
grammar  grades.  The  book  Is  a  late  number  of  the  Eclectic  Readings  Series 
published  by  the  American  Book  Company.    Price,  60  cents. 

The  Fairy  Reader.  By  James  Baldwin.  This  is  a  pretty  little  reading  book 
for  youngest  pupils.  The  stories  told  are  adapted  from  Grimm  and  Andersen. 
They  are,  of  course,  just  such  stories  as  appeal  to  little  children.  A  picture  or 
two  with  each  story  tells  the  tale  to  the  eye  at  a  glance.  The  language  Is  care- 
fully chosen  to  meet  the  capacity  of  the  child.  This  book  also  belongs  to  the 
Eclectic  Readings  Series.    The  American  Book  Company.    Price,  35  cents. 
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The  Child's  David  Copperfleld  and  Oliver  Twist.  These  stories  of  the 
great  noyellst  have  been  condensed  for  young  readers  Into  a  volume  of  i6o 
pages.  The  editor,  Annie  Douglas  Seyerance,  has  shown  skill  In  selecting  the 
paragraphs  that  carry  forward  the  narrative  clearly  and  without  substantial  loss, 
so  far  as  the  story  itself  is  concerned.  The  reading  of  these  abridged  tales 
should  prepare  the  mind  of  the  young  reader  for  an  appreciation  of  the  norels  of 
Dickens  later  on  in  life.  This  yolume  also  belongs  to  the  Eclectic  Readings 
Series.    The  American  Book  Company.    Price,  40  cents. 

Das  Amulett.  By  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer,  with  introduction,  notes  and 
vocabulary  by  C.  C.  Glascock.  This  presents  to  the  student  of  German  a  Ger- 
man novel  which  has  much  literary  merit.  The  editor's  work  provides  a  good 
text,  a  comprehensive  vocabulary  and  such  notes  as  the  reader  will  need  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  story.  The  American  Book  Company.  Price,  35 
cents. 

Selections  from  the  Public  and  Private  Law  of  the  Romans.    By 

James  J.  Robinson,  Ph.D.  The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  put  within  reach 
of  the  student  some  of  the  leading  principles  of  Roman  law  as  disclosed  in  selec- 
ted passages  from  original  Latin  sources.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Romans 
taught  the  world  much  about  law.  The  volume  before  us  enters  a  new  field  of 
research  in  an  original  way  and  incidentally  throws  much  light  upon  Roman 
life  and  institutions.  The  book  is  not  without  its  value  also  from  a  philological 
and  literary  standpoint,  as  the  Roman  jurists  were  past  masters  of  a  clear  and 
cogent  literary  style.  Explanatory  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages  are  full  and 
illuminating,  while  a  copious  index  adds  to  the  value  of  the  work.  This  is  one 
of  the  Morris  and  Morgan  Latin  Series.  The  American  Book  Company. 
Price,  $1.25. 

Essentials  of  Latin  for  Beginners,  in  the  same  series  as  the  above.  By 
Henry  Carr  Pearson,  A.B.  This  book  contains  seventy  lessons,  and  is  intended 
as  a  preparation  for  the  reading  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War.  Its  features  are :  first, 
carefully  selected  vocabularies  containing  as  a  rule  only  those  words  which 
most  frequently  occur  in  Caesar's  Gallic  War;  second,  the  constant  comparison 
of  English  and  Latin  usage;  third,  a  logical  and  consecutive  treatment  of 
topics ;  fourth,  a  brief  preparatory  course  with  provision  for  reviews  under  each 
lesson ;  fifth,  carefully  graded  material  for  reading.  The  book  strikes  us  as  an 
excellent  beginner's  book  in  Latin.  The  American  Book  Company.  Price, 
90  cents. 

Orammaire  Pran^aise.  By  J.  H.  Worman,  Ph.D.  and  A.  De  Rougemont, 
B.A.,  revised  by  Louis  W.  Arnold.  This  is  a  practical  grammar  for  American 
students  of  the  French  language.  It  aims  to  teach  a  speaking  and  writing 
knowledge  of  French.  Everything  merely  theoretical  or  of  doubtful  utility  has 
been  discarded.  It  is  distinctively  a  conversational  grammar.  The  exercises 
consist  mainly  of  words  and  expressions  used  in  every-day  speech.  The  Amer- 
ican Book  Company.    Price,  $1.00. 

Essentials  in  English  History,  from  the  earliest  records  to  the  present  day. 
By  Albert  Perry  Walker,  A.M.,  and  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  LL.D.  This  is  the 
third  book  of  a  series  of  Essentials  in  History,  the  first  book  treating  of  ancient 
history ;  the  second  of  mediaeval  and  modern  history.    The  word  "  Essentials  " 
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suggests  that  the  authors  of  all  the  volumes  have  sought  to  set  In  order  before 
the  reader  the  significant  facts  without  digression  into  side  issues.  Each 
volume  is  divided  into  a  number  of  chapters  corresponding  nearljr  with  the 
number  of  weeks  in  the  school  year.  Directions  are  given  showing  how  the 
authors  think  this  book  majr  be  most  effectively  used.  Brief  bibliographies  are 
added  referring  to  geography*  secondary  authorities,  sources  and  illustrative 
works  intended  to  guide  the  pupil  and  the  teacher  to  additional  reading.  The 
existence  of  a  teacher  to  guide  the  class  in  the  use  of  the  book  is  everywhere 
assumed.  This  is  a  strong  point  in  the  book,  providing  for  the  interchange  of 
thouj^ht  and  for  the  guidance  of  the  minds  of  the  students  by  one  older  and  with 
a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  the  developments  of  history.  All  that  has 
been  said  upon  this  book  is  applicable  to  the  last  book  of  the  series,  now  in 
hand,  entitled  Essentials  in  American  History.  This  covers  the  period 
of  our  American  life  from  the  discovery  of  the  continent  to  the  present 
day.  The  volume  is  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  LL.D.,  and  is  a  comprehensive 
account  of  the  more  important  events  in  our  country's  life  down  to  the  recent 
election  of  President  Roosevelt  in  1904.  An  excellent  map  of  the  United  States 
in  colors,  together  with  the  frontispiece, — (a  portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  he 
was  in  i860),  and  numerous  illustrations  throughout  the  volume  add  interest 
and  value.    The  American  Book  Company.    Price,  $1.50  each. 

History  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  for  evening  schools.  By 
William  Estabrook  Chancellor.  This  is  a  very  brief,  condensed  history, — giv- 
ing important  dates  from  1493-1904,  together  with  an  account  of  what  made 
these  dates  important.  It  is  surprising  how  much  real  interest  and  information 
the  author  has  included  in  this  little  volume  of  only  112  pages.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent illustration  of  discreet  condensation  and  should  serve  well  the  purpose  for 
which  it  Is  intended.    The  American  Book  Company.    Price,  30  cents. 

Economy  in  Education.  By  Ruric  Nevel  Roark,  Ph.D.  This  book  pre- 
sents a  practical  discussion  of  present  dav  problems  of  educational  administra- 
tion. We  find  within  its  pages  much  information  on  such  subjects  as  the 
organization  and  management  of  rural  schools;  the  city  school;  the  college; 
the  teachers'  training  school;  also  up-to-date  facts  in  regard  to  school  systems; 
both  state  and  city  curricula  and  the  interrelations  of  school  and  community. 
Students  of  pedagogy  will  find  the  book  suggestive  and  it  would  be  well  if  all 
town  school  boards  could  peruse  its  pages.  It  is  common  sense  and  practical, 
and  is  correct  from  a  pedagogical  standpoint.  Every  town  library  should  have 
one  or  more  copies  of  this  book,  and  the  librarian  would  wisely  fulfill  his  mis- 
sion in  calling  the  attention  of  the  local  school  authorities  to  it.  The  American 
Book  Company,    Price,  $1.00. 

Periodical  Notes 

The  Public  School:  this  general  topic  receives  prominent  and  full  treatment  in  Tkt  Outlook* s 
Educational  number.— The  July  number  of  the  Pacific  Monthly  is  called  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition  number,  and  in  justification  of  this  there  are  six  special  articles  on  the  Exposition.— 
There  are  regions  where  there  arc  no  railroads  or  "rebates/'  where  you  may  travel  by  sled  in 
summer,  or  in  a  hi^h-swunj^^  chair  at  all  seasons  of  the  vear.  Some  of  these  are  entertainingly 
described  in  Everybody's  for  August  by  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  JLL.D.,  in  his  novel  and 
seasonable  illustrated  article,  *•  How  the  World  Rides."— The  August  Arena  is  very  rich  in  ira- 
portant  discussions  of  the  great  political  and  civic  questions  in  which  all  serious-minded  Ameri. 
cans  are  interested.— In  the  August  Atlantic  Monthly  Mr.  Arthur  Gilman  entertainingly  describes 
the  ideal  teacher  in  an  article  entitled  "Rhoda's  Teacher  and  Her  School."— Important  features  of 
recent  educational  activity  are  discussed  by  Ossian  H.  Lang  in  the  July-September  Forum  in  the 
paper  entitled,  "  The  Educational  Outlook."— Rudyard  Killing  has  not  been  of  late  a  frecjuent 
contributor  to  magaxines.  The  August  Century  Will  contain  a  story  by  him,  a  tale  of  Americans 
in  England  called.  "An  Habitation  Enforced." — Professor  Simon  Newcomb  contributes  an 
article  on  the  evcr-fascinating  subject  of  the  possible  inhabitants  of  other  planets,  to  the  August 
number  of  Harper**  Magazine, 


A  Modern  and  Dainty  Shakespeare 

A  New  Pocket  Edition  of  the  Complete  Works  oi 

WILLIAM  SHAKLSPLARL 

Edited  by  Israel  Gdlancz 


This  latest  edition  of  Shakespeare  is  a  complete  handy  volume  set  of  the  plajs, 
(ODneta,  and  po«oi«,  adapted  for  use  in  schools  and  colleges,  as  well  as  for  the  purposes 
ot  private  reading.  It  follow*  the  Uteit  Cambridge  text  of  William  Aldl»  Wright. 
Introductions  to  the  different  volumes,  and  the  commentary  which  follows  the  teit  of 
each  pla.y.  are  by  Dr.  Israel  Gollancz,  the  well  known  Shakesperian  scholar  and  editor. 

The  type  used  Is  Long  Primer,  and  the  text  Is  never  crowded.  Thi*  is  the  cheap- 
est large-type  edition  of  Shakespeare  now  before  the  public.  Its  covenlent  tlte  (4x6 
inches),  clear  typography,  strong  opaque  pnper,  and  substantial  binding,  unite  to  make 
It  attractive  and  serviceable. 
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THE   BEST   SUPPLEMENTARY   READING 
FOR  SECONDARY  and  GRADED  SCHOOLS 

Macmillan's  Pocket  Classics 


NOTABLE  FEATURES 

1.  The  excellence  of  the  selections,  made  from  the  whole  field  of  English  and 
American  literature,  and  the  care  taken  to  secure  the  best  and  most  accurate  texts. 
Every  volume  for  secondary  schools  is  unabridged. 

2.  The  series  includes  all  the  "Classics*'  prescribed  in  the  Standard  College 
Entrance  Requirements,  together  with  other  volumes  edited  especially  for  secondary 
schools  and  for  the  grades. 

3.  The  editing  is  of  the  best^,  the  books  are  not  over*edited.  Most  of  the  num- 
bers for  use  in  secondary  schools  are  edited  by  teachers  of  English  in  such  schools. 

4.  In  size  (5M^X4X)  ^^^^  >n  mechanical  execution  the  Pocket  Classics  are  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

5.  The  Pocket  Classics  Series  is  an  unusually  economical  one — 25  cents  a  volume 
There  are  no  •* double  numbers"  to  add  to  the  cost. 

6.  Finally,  experience  has  shown  that  the  Pocket  Classics  give  general  satis- 
faction in  the  thousands  of  schools  in  which  they  are  used.  , 
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Channing;'s  Student's  History  of  the 
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Comaxi  and  Kendall's  History  of  Eng^- 
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$140 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 


Botsford's  Histories— Ancient,  Greece, 

Orient  and  Greece,  Rome 
Adam's  European  History  .        .        .        . 


Tarr's  Kcw  Physiciil  Geography        .        .       $1.00       Tarr's  First  Book  in  Physical  Geography 

Tarr's  Elementary  Physical  Geography    •       $1.40 

ENGLISH 

Hunting'ton's  Elements  of  English  Com- 
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$1.40 


$1.10 


Carpenter's   Elements   of    Rhetoric   and 
jSnglish  Composition 


Robins    and    Perkins*    Introduction    to  Gayley  and  Young's  Principles  and  Prog 

St^dy  of  Rhetoric mx  ress  of  English  Poetry 
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£^ducation  of  Country  Children  for  the  Farm 

D.  B.  M*CLU1UB,   EX-DEPUTY   SUPERINTENDENT   PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 

LANSING,  MICH. 

DUCATION  is  to  know  for  the  sake  of  living,  not 
to  live  for  the  sake  of  knowing,  and  it  is  more 
important  what  we  make  children  love  and  desire 
than  what  we  make  them  learn."  This  is  a  true 
saying  and  worthy  of  acceptation  by  all  educators 
from  the  university  up  to  the  kindergarten.  It  has 
been  truly  observed  that  the** age  in  which  we 
live  is  troubled  by  many  voices  which  disturb 
without  instructing  us."  There  is  no  end  of  the  *•  words," 
•*  words,"  **  words"  iii  education,  and  sometimes  we  fellow  crafts- 
men in  education  feel  like  Bassanio  who  said :  **Gratiano  speaks 
an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more  than  any  man  in  Venice.  His 
reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff; 
you  shall  seek  all  day  ere  you  find  them,  and  when  you  have 
them  they  are  not  worth  the  search." 

It  was  with  this  thought  in  mind,  doubtless,  that  the  editors  of 
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Education  suggested  that  in  discussing  subjects  soundings  be 
made,  invoice  be  taken  of  the  history,  status  and  promise  of 
the  future  of  educational  movements  presented.  In  other  words, 
'what  have  you  done,  what  are  you  doing  and  what  do  you 
expect  to  accomplish?  • 

It  is  difficult  to  state  in  terms  of  time  when  the  educational 
movement  having  for  its  end  the  education  of  children  for  the 
farm  began,  since  the  present  status  of  rural  life  is  an  evolution 
involving  many  traveled  roads.  Within  the  past  quarter  century 
many  of  our  educators,  many  of  our  leading  agriculturists  in 
farmers'  clubs  and  grange,  have  been  seeking  some  way 
whereby  country  children  could  be  given  an  education  that 
would  incline  them  towards  the  farm.  Like  all  movements  this 
one  has  had  its  halting  places,  its  misdirected  energies,  its 
deserters,  its  laggards,  but  in  spite  of  all  these  there  has  been 
progress  made  until  now  we  are  entering  the  twentieth  century 
with  a  well  defined  purpose,  wanting,  it  is  true,  the  essentials 
for  the  success  of  purpose,  organization.     But  that  will  come. 

In  discussing  this  question  we  must  not  forget  that  we  are  a 
young  nation  in  years ;  that  we  have  behind  us  but  a  little  more 
than  a  century  of  national  life ;  that  we  are  old  in  achievements 
that  have  employed  all  our  wisdom,  thought  and  strength. 

We  commenced  as  a  people  by  winning  our  independence, 
and  when  we  came  to  examine  the  article  of  liberty  secured, 
the  picture  was  found  too  large  for  its  constitutional  frame.  As 
a  nation  we  were  held  together  for  a  time,  but  never  united. 
It  required  the  Civil  War  to  enlarge  the  setting  of  the  jewel  of 
liberty,  and  this  war  taxed  every  iota  of  our  resources  in  order 
to  preserve  the  union  of  states. 

After  the  war  we  started  out  to  develop  our  country.  So 
much  virgin  soil  was  ready  for  the  farmer,  such  great  oppor- 
tunities lay  waiting  for  the  manufacturer,  and  science  gathered 
up  the  tears  a  nation  was  shedding  for  her  heroic  dead  and 
converted  them  into  steam  that  turned  with  tireless  hands  the 
countless  wheels  of  toil.  During  the  past  generation,  no  nation 
or  times  have  seen  such  a  wealth  producing  period.  Within  this 
time  one  idea  has  dominated  all  others,  and  that  is  the  money 
making  idea,  and  this  has  developed  abnormally  the  **  get  rich 
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quick"  appetite  of  the  nation.  Let  us  not  forget  for  a  moment 
that  this  idea  has  enlisted  the  forces  of  education.  The  youth 
is  impressed  with  the  idea  that  to  secure  as  many  almighty 
dollars  as  possible  is  the  chief  end  of  life.  This  idea  has  taken 
so  complete  possession  of  business  men,  statesmen,  and  all 
classes  and  callings  of  our  nation  that  we  now  find  ourselves  in 
the  whirlpool  of"  graft,"  diseased  with  the  **  trusts"  and  para- 
lyzed with  the  mistrusts. 

Great  cities  have  sprung  up  with  greater  opportunities  for 
acquiring  wealth.  Labor  saving  machinery  displaced  nine  out 
of  every  ten  farm  laborers,  and  the  feverish  spectacular  life  of 
the  city  said  "come,"  and  the  country  boys  and  girls  flocked  to 
the  city,  leaving  the  isolated,  simple  life  of  the  country.  But 
the  ebb  tide  is  setting  back  from  the  city  to  the  country.  The 
"Equitable  Life"  lesson,  the  Senator  Mitchell  lesson,  the 
boodle  and  graft  lessons,  all  along  the  line  are  teaching  the  youth 
that  the  best  kind  of  wealth  is  sweet  content,  peace  of  mind  and 
joyous  living.  Out  of  the  unrest  has  come  a  demand  for  a 
highier  social,  educational  life  for  the  country,  a  life  that  shall 
attract  the  children  of  the  country  and  hold  them  there.  Much 
has  been  achieved  in  educating  children  towards  the  farm,  and 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  great  work. 

The  educating  of  the  country  children  for  the  farm  will  not 
come  about  through  any  one  or  two  particularly  striking  agencies. 
We  are  now  undergoing  almost  a  revolution  in  rural  life  brought 
about  by  free  rural  mail  delivery,  rural  telephones  and  trolley 
cars.  Farming  is  enlisting  a  higher  grade  of  business  talent, 
and  many  professional  folk  are  entering  with  enthusiasm  into 
the  lessons  that  nature  holds  for  the  investigation.  But  the 
farmer  must  be  his  own  teacher.  Tons  of  lecture,  words,  will 
not  instruct  him,  but  doing  that  which  makes  for  a  larger  social 
life,  that  which  makes  for  higher  ideals,  will.  On  this  point  we 
have  had  some  experience  in  Michigan,  and  experience  is  a 
teacher  we  can  always  trust.  In  this  state  there  have  come 
about,  within  the  past  few  years,  movements  aiming  at  a  better 
social  life,  a  closer  communion  of  farm,  home  and  school,  the 
making  of  the  rural  school  the  social  center  of  community 
life.    The  leader  in  this  work  is  the  "  Hesperia  Movement," 
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started  at  Hesperia,  a  small  village  situated  in  Oceana  and 
Newaygo  Counties,  Michigan.  This  village  is  twelve  miles 
from  the  nearest  railroad  point. 

The  farmers,  teachers,  village  folk  and  pupils  organized  a 
union  association,  hoping  to  accomplish  the  following  results : — 

I  •  To  unite  the  farmers  who  pay  the  taxes  that  support  the 
schools,  the  home  makers,  the  teachers,  the  pupils,  into  a  co- 
operative work  for  better  rural  school  education. 

2.  To  give  wholesome  entertainment  to  the  rural  folk  who, 
from  necessity,  are  more  or  less  isolated. 

3.  To  create  a  taste  for  good  American  literature  in  home 
and  school,  to  cultivate  higher  ideals  of  citizenship. 

4.  Summed  up  in  brief,  to  make  the  rural  schools  character 
builders,  to  rid  the  districts  of  surroundings  which  destroy 
character,  such  as  unkept  school  yards,  foul,  nasty  outhouses, 
unfit  teachers. 

This  union  association  is/ourteen  years  old,  and  is  the  most 
successful,  unique,  sociological  educational  movement  of  the 
day.  The  meetings  of  the  association  are  held  annually  at 
Hesperia  in  February,  beginning  on  Thursday  night  of  the 
week  in  which  the  meetings  are  held  and  continuing  until  Sat- 
urday night.  This  gives  three  evening  lectures  or  entertain- 
ments and  two  days  solid  program,  including  topics  ranging  all 
the  way  from  raising  potatoes  to  raising  citizens.  Some  of 
America's  best  platform  speakers,  best  educators,  best  poets, 
best  musicians,  best  sculptors,  best  agriculturists,  have  addressed 
the  <<  big  meeting  **  as  it  is  familiarly  called. 

Some  of  the  results  are  as  follows :  Better  school  yards,  out- 
buildings, schoolhouses,  schoolrooms,  teachers,  literature  for 
the  rural  folk  to  read.  Many  a  man  and  woman  whose  lives 
have  been  broken  upon  the  wheel  of  unremitting,  often  unremu- 
nerative  toil  have  heard  some  of  America's  best  orators,  sweet- 
est singers,  have  read  some  of  the  great  writers'  messages, 
because  of  this  movement,  and  their  lives  have  been  made 
happier,  more  influential,  more  hopeful.  And  the  movement 
has  spread  to  other  states,  to  other  counties  in  Michigan, 
notably  Jackson  and  Arenac  Counties.  In  Jackson  County  the 
enthusiastic,  sensible  county  commissioner  of  schools,  T.  M. 
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Sattler,  has  organized  his  county  into  ten  local  teachers  and 
farmers'  associations.  Each  association  has  a  lecture  course 
and  a  library.  Commissioner  Sattler  is  planning  a  great  union 
meeting  of  all  the  teachers  and  patrons  of  his  county  to  be  held 
at  Jackson  City,  the  county  seat»  next  winter. 

In  Arenac  County,  one  of  the  newer  counties  of  Michigan,  the 
county  commissioner  of  schools,  Morley  E.  Osbom,  carried 
through  last  winter  a  rural  lecture  course  covering  the  entire 
county,  and  the  coming  winter  he  expects  to  place  a  library  of 
good  books  in  every  district  school  of  the  county. 

One  step  further  and  the  whole  length  and 'breadth  of  the 
application  of  these  movements  to  the  education  of  children  in 
the  country  towards  the  farm  will  stand  before  us.  To  educate 
children  for  the  farm,  to  hold  them  on  the  farm,  we  must  en- 
large rural  environments,  develop  better  social  surroundings. 
At  the  present  time  the  farmer  may  be  addressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Ulysses  to  Laertes:  "Great  is  thy  skill,  oh  father! 
Great  thy  toil ;  on  every  plant  and  tree  thy  cares  are  shown ; 
nothing  neglected  but  thyself  alone." 

The  **  Hesperia  Movement,'*  similar  ones  in  Jackson  and 
Arenac  Counties,  when  crystallized  into  a  state-wide  rural  sys- 
tem, means  a  rural  township  high  school  to  which  the  farmer's 
children,  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  school,  may  drive  in 
the  morning  and  return  at  close  of  school.  They  can  attend  a 
high  school  then  and  be  at  home  sharing  in  the  duties  of  farm 
and  home,  no  small  element  in  the  education  of  youth.  They 
will  learn  the  law  of  service.  In  these  township  high  schools 
will  be  a  hall  dedicated  to  farmers'  and  teachers'  meetings, 
lecture  courses,  commencement  exercises,  social  gatherings 
where  countryfolk  touch  elbows,  meet  and' mingle  with  teachers 
and  pupils,  shake  hands — ^yes,  shake  hands.  There  are  only 
two  kinds  of  people  who  never  shake  hands.  One  is  the  North 
American  savage,  the  other  the  savage  North  American.  Such 
a  township  high  school  would  be  the  social  center  of  commu- 
nity life.  The  plan  now  followed  in  the  education  of  rural 
youth  is  to  send  them  away  from  the  farm  and  home  for  sev- 
eral years,  and,  when  they  return,  sometimes  the  farm  home  is 
too  dull   and  commonplace  for  them. 
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The  township  high  school  will  educate  the  rural  youth  for 
the  farm  and  for  life,  which  is  vastly  more  important.  It  will 
provide  a  social  center  and  ,a  strong  association,  and,  *^if 
strong,  it  is  because  the  consciousness  of  kind  is  becoming 
both  deeper  and  more  comprehensive;  because  knowledge  is 
ripening  and  thought  is  becoming  ipore  catholic ;  because  the 
purposes  of  men  are  becoming  more  serious,  and  their  ideals 
nobler.  No  nation  that  has  lowered  its  aspirations  or  discour- 
aged the  spirit  of  social  contact  has  grown  strong  through  the 
centuries.  Held  together  in  social  relations,  men  modify  each 
other's  natures.  Intellect  and  conscious  personality  are  de- 
veloped. The  evolution  of  human  nature  is  the  function  of 
society.'* 


October 

JULIA  HARRIS   MAY. 

Oyer  the  western  hills 

The  sunset  day's  decline 
Brings  a  cooler  air  from  jronder  hills, 

As  I  sit  beneath  the  pine. 
The  withered  leaflets  blow 

From  ever  J  branch  and  bush ; 
October  cometh,  and  I  know 

The  scarlet  of  her  blush.* 
The  daisies  have  closed  their  eyes ; 

The  golden-rod  droops  down ; 
The  birdlings>re  leaving  for  Southern  skies, 

And  their  nests  are  bare  and  brown. 
But  the  maple  leaves  remain, 

Crimson,  and  scarlet,  and  gold; 
October  is  wearing  her  crown  again, 

The  crown  that  never  grows  old. 
•*  Stay,  stay  I"  the  ripples  say, 

*'  And  the  heart  of  the  summer  hold. 
Oh  stay,  stay,  stay  I' 
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The  Board  of  Education  in  Large  Cities 

DUANB  MOWRY,   MILWAUKKB,   WIS. 

|H£  necessity  of  encouraging  popular  education 
was  early  recognized  in  this  country.  The  hold 
which  this  sentiment  obtained  has  never  forsaken 
our  people.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  small  con- 
tingent of  our  population  who  would  like  to  see 
our  public  schools  dominated  by  a  class,  but  the 
number  is  not  large  and  it  is  not  likely  to  become 
larger  for  many  years  to  come.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  said  that  popular  education  has  obtained  a  firm  and  lasting 
hold  upon  the  popular  will.  So  much  so,  that  there  is  no  prob- 
ability that  a  return  to  a  system  of  selecting  the  members  of 
boards  of  education  in  any  other  manner  than  by  the  people 
themselves  will  ever  become  universal,  or  operative  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  in  this  country. 

Almost  universally  are  the  common  schools  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts administered  by  boards  of  education  elected  by  the  people. 
And  there  appears  to  be  no  disposition  to  disturb  this  plan.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  comparatively  few  large  cities 
which  insist  on  the  appointment  to  membership  on  their  boards 
of  education  will  return  to  the  method  of  securing  them  by 
ballot  by  the  people.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  democracy 
in  education  finds  its  fullest  exemplification  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  schools  by  the  people  direct. 

If  the  foregoing  contentions  are  well  taken,  it  would  seem  to 
be  difficult  to  understand  how  there  could  be  any  considerable 
difiference  of  opinion  as  to  the  method  to  be  invoked  in  secur- 
ing membership  on  the  governing  body  for  the  public  schools  of 
this  country.  And  the  difference  of  opinion  is  not  large  as 
compared  with  the  entire  population  of  the  country.  In  the 
large  cities,  however,  and  by  large  cities  are  meant  those  cities 
containing  a  population  of  over  fifty  thousand  inhabitants, 
there  is  some  deep-seated  opinion  in  favor  of  boards  of  educa- 
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tion  appointed  by  the  mayor,  by  the  governor,  by  the  local 
judges,  by  a  commission,  or  by  some  other  authority.  But 
there  is  no  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  what  authority  shall 
make  the  appointment.^ 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  more  than  nine  tenths  of  the  common 
schools  of  this  country  are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  under  the 
control  of  boards  of  education  elected  by  the  people.  The 
friends  of  the  appointive  plan  concede  this.  And  it  is  also 
quite  generally  agreed  that  the  elective  method  of  securing 
the  board  of  education  works  satisfactorily  in  the  rural  districts 
and  in  the  smaller  cities.  It  is  argued  that  in  these  smaller 
communities  there  is  sufficient  interest  aroused  in  school  matters 
to  get  the  very  best  material  to  serve  on  school  boards.  In  the 
larger  cities,  however,  the  claim  is  made  that  the  great  voting 
mass  is  unsuited  and  unfitted,  for  one  reason  and  another,  to 
wisely  exercise  the  elective  franchise  in  the  interests  of  the 
schools.  Because  of  this  alleged  incapacity,  there  is  no  thought 
of  disfranchising  the  citizens  of  their  sovereign  right  in  other 
important  matters  of  municipal  government.  The  purpose 
seems  to  be  to  draw  the  line  against  non-interference  in  school 
affairs.  This  paper,  therefore,  will  deal,  mainly,  with  boards 
of  education  in  the  larger  cities. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  public  schools  of  this  country  are 
nearer  to  the  people  than  any  other  branch  of  our  government. 
This  is  so  because  they  closely  and  vitally  concern  the  heads 
of  families ;  supplement  the  home  in  the  education  of  children ; 
prepare  the  youth  of  the  land  for  the  assumption  of  the  varied 
duties  of  citizenship;  and  prepare,  or  should  prepare,  both 
sexes  for  the  stern  duties  of  life.  It  is  easily  conceivable, 
therefore,  that  the  common  school,  in  theory  at  least,  is  a 
thoroughly  democratic  institution.  It  makes  class  and  racial 
distinctions  difficult ;  moulds,  in  this  country,  dne  of  the  most 
heterogeneous    population    on    the    face    of    the    earth    into 

^  The  ma^or  appoints  the  members  of  the  board  of  education  in  the  following 
cities:  New  York;  Baltimore;  Buffalo;  St.  Paul;  San  Francisco;  Washing- 
ton ;  Chicago.  Philadelphia's  board  is  appointed  bj  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas.  In  New  Orleans  the  board  is  appointed  in  part  by  the  common 
•council  and  In  part  bj  the  gorernor.  The  Milwaukee  board  is  appointed  bj  a 
commission  of  four  which  is  appointed  by  the  major. 
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one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  worthy  of  nations;  and  em- 
phasizes, as  no  other  institution  can,  or  does,  the  presence  of 
the  loftiest  democratic  ideals.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  with* 
draw  the  control  of  the  common  schools  of  this  country  from  the 
people  should  be  viewed  with  distrust  and  not  allowed  to  go 
unchallenged.  The  general  rule  is  that  the  entire  citizenship 
of  a  republic  is  a  safe  conservator  of  any  institution  in  which  it 
is  deeply  and  sincerely  interested. 

A  writer^  on  municipal  school  administration  says  that  the 
most  common  method  of  choosing-  a  board  of  education  is  by 
popular  vote,  candidates  being  nominated  from  the  city  at  large 
or  from  wards  or  sub-districts.  Of  this  method  he  says  :  ^'  It 
may  be  said  in  favor  of  popular  election  that  the  people  are 
thus  made  to  participate  directly  in  the  control  of  school  affairs 
and  that  their  interest  and  sense  of  responsibility  are  thus  fos- 
tered. This  plan  is  also  consistent  with  the  democratic  idea  of 
leaving  as  much  power  as  may  be  directly  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  Necessary  reforms  might  be  made  with  despatch  by 
representatives  in  close  touch  with  local  needs  and  desires." 

Another  eminent  authority^  says  :  **  I  am  in  favor  of  boards 
elected  by  the  people  because  they  are  more  independent 
than  boards  appointed  by  the  mayor  or  by  the  judges  of  the 
courts.  ...  I  think  that  representation  of  the  people  is  essen- 
tial for  cities  as  well  as  for  states." 

A  lady  teacher,*  who  stands  high  in  the  esteem  of  her  sex 
and  of  the  educational  world,  says  substantially:  '^  No  matter 
how  great  abuses  may  exist  in  the  schools,  and  no  matter  how 
much  public  sentiment  you  may  arouse  by  exposing  them,  you 
cannot  ensure  their  being  remedied  while  you  have  an  appoin- 
tive board,  for  the  mayor  is  never  elected  or  defeated  on  a 
school  issue,  but  always  on  the  larger  municipal  issues.  It  is 
idle  to  hope  to  take  the  schools  out  of  politics  by  giving  the 
appointment  of  the  school  board  to  a  man  so  bound  hand  and 
foot  by  politics  as  is  the  mayor." 

^  School  Administration  in  Municipal  Goyernment,  by  Frank  Rollins,  Co- 
lumbia Uniyersitjr  Contributions  to  Education,  etc.,  page  22. 

•Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  a 
personal  letter  to  the  writer. 

^Miss  Margaret  A.  Haley,  President  of  the  National  Federation  of  Teachers. 
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One  of  the  Boston  papers^  makes  the  following  editorial 
observations  regarding  the  local  schools :  ^*  Under  the  elective 
system,  whenever  the  people  of  Boston  really  want  to  improve 
their  school  board,  they  can  do  it.  Under  the  appointive  sys- 
tem, they  could  do  it  only  when  they  wanted  it  sufficiently  to 
sacrifice  all  other  considerations  to  this  one  in  the  mayoralty 
election.  Another  objection  to  the  proposed  change  is  that  it 
would  deprive  the  mothers  of  Boston  of  all  voice  in  choosing 
the  school  board,  since  women  cannot  vote  for  mayor." 

Another  writer,®  discussing  laws  relating  to  school  boards  in 
cities,  refers  to  the  typical  organization  of  an  American  city 
school  system  in  this  wise:  '^  A  board  of  education  is  created 
by  law  whose  members  are  elected  by  the  people,  serve  without 
pay,  and  have  full  legal  power  to  establish,  maintain,  and 
control  free  public  schools  for  all  children  of  school  .age  in  the 
limits  of  the  city.*' 

And  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  in  discussing  the  St.  Louis  pub- 
lic school  system  where  the  elective  plan  prevails,  makes  this 
significant  statement:  <*  A  board  elected  by  the  people  direct, 
for  the  special  purpose  of  managing  the  schools,  and  vested 
with  limited  powers  of  taxation,  is  sure  to  look  after  school 
interests,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  popular  demand  in  that 
direction,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  diverted  from  the  care  of  the 
schools  so  much  as  to  sacrifice  them  to  other  municipal 
interests.'*^ 

These  authorities  all  emphasize  the  wisdom  and  democracy 
of  the  elective  board  of  education.  They  say  in  effect  as  has 
been  said  by  a  recent  writer®  that  **  government  by  the  people 
stands,  as  a  whole,  the  first  of  all  forms  in  point  of  excellence. 
Its  essential  features  of  superiority  lie:  first,  in  the  guaranty 
that  the  wishes  of  the  people  at  large  will  be  consulted  and 
considered;  and  secondly,  in  the  educational  influence  which 

*Thc  Woman's  Journal  for  January  7,  1905.     (Vol.  XXXVI,  No.  i.) 

^Jamet  C.  Bodkin  in  Report  of  the  CommiBsioner  of  Education  for  i895'*96, 
Vol.  I,  page  3. 

'  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  i898-*99,  Vol.  I,  page  1058. 

^The  Rights  and  Duties  of  American  Citizneship,  by  Westel  Woodburj 
WiUoughby,  pages  78  and  79. 
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auch  a  form  of  government  necessarily  exercises.  In  the  more 
absolute  forms  of  government  there  is  afforded  neither  encour- 
agement nor  reason  for  the  interest  of  the  general  mass  of  the 
people  in  public  affairs,  and  hence  for  the  formation  of  intelli- 
gent opinions  regarding  public  administration;  nor  are  there 
provided  means  for  its  effective  expression  if  formulated. 
Indeed,  if  the  autocratic  government  be  tyrannical  as  well,  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  government  that  the  formation  of  an 
enlightened  public  opinion  should  be  positively  discouraged 
and  prevented.  In  popular  goverments,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
only  are  the  means  provided  for,  and  encouragement  given  to, 
a  wide  public  interest  in  political  matters,  but  the  very  enjoy- 
ment of  political  privileges  by  the  people  furnishes  a  most  effi- 
cient means  for  their  still  greater  education." 

A  writer,^  who  has  been  already  quoted,  seems  to  fear  that 
the  elective  board  of  education  may  be  the  means  of  dragging 
school  matters  into  the  mire  of  dirty  municipal  politics.  He 
theorizes,  somewhat,  along  this  line  but  submits  little  in  support 
of  his  contention.  He  says:  **  By  popular  election  the  choice 
of  members  for  the  board  must  be  made  in  the  heat  of  a  local 
political  campaign,  when  many  interests  are  at  stake  besides 
the  welfare  of  the  schools.  Places  on  the  board  are  likely  to 
be  given  to  small  politicians  not  otherwise  provided  for,  or  to 
be  traded  off  for  help  in  securing  more  prominent  places.  The 
position  thus  becomes  degraded  and  does  not  attract  men  of 
superior  ability." 

In  answer  to  the  foregoing,  the  views  of  Dr.  Harris,  which 
have  been  already  quoted,  are  referred  to.  Certainly,  the  opin- 
ion of  so  eminent  an  educational  authority  with  such  a  varied 
experience  in  school  work  is  deserving  of  careful  consideration. 
Dr.  Harris  maintains  that  the  only  sure  way  to  take  the  schools 
out  of  the  most  reprehensible  forms  of  municipal  politics  is  to 
transfer  the  control  of  them  to  the  people  direct. 

But  there  is  other  testimony  to  the  same  effect.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools,  who  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  elective  system,  says:  *«If  the  school  board  is 
appointed,  the  source  of  power  is  a  political  factor  which  will 

*  School  Administration  in  Municipal  Government,  hy  Frank  Rollins,  page  23. 
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make  itself  felt  in  the  election  and  nomination  of  superintend- 
ents and  school  officers.  I  cannot  see  any  way  to  secure  good 
administration  than  to  keep  out  the  political  element  in  such 
appointments/'  ^^ 

Hon.  F.  A.  Hill,  secretary  of  the  state  board  of  education, 
Boston,  says:  <<The  members  (of  the  board  of  education) 
should  be  elected  by  the  people  at  large.  Political  parties 
ought  not  to  be  considered  in  their  election.  Only  the  good 
sense  of  the  public  can  eliminate  politics  from  school  adminis- 
tration.*' 11 

There  is  much  other  testimony  in  favor  of  some  plan  of  elect- 
ing the  school  board.  Among  these  the  following  may  be 
given :  President  J.  G.  Schurman  of  Cornell  University  and 
late  president  of  the  first  Philippine  commission ;  the  late 
Colonel  F.  W.  Parker,  principal  of  the  Cook  County  Normal 
School,  Englewood,  111. ;  the  late  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  author  of 
school  books  and  a  prominent  educational  expert;  Dr.  D.  L. 
Kiehle  of  the  University  of  Minnesota ;  Hon.  O.  T.  Corson, 
state  commissioner  of  common  schools  for  Ohio ;  Hon.  J.  M. 
Carlisle,  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  Texas ; 
Hon.  Henry  H.  Pattengill,  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  for  Michigan,  and  many  others. 

The  above  authorities  are  given  because  it  has  been  repeatedly 
asserted  that  schoolmen  as  opposed  to  laymen  are  almost  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  the  appointive  school  board.  The  above 
negatives  that  notion,  and  the  views  expressed  have  reference 
to  school  boards  in  the  large  cities  exclusively. 

There  is  much  said  of  the  danger  which  threatens  our  com- 
mon schools  because  they  are  liable  to  be  brought  into  the  mire 
of  practical  politics.  It  is  a  far  cry.  Politics  in  the  best  sense 
is  the  only  hope  for  our  popular  educational  institutions.  It  is 
the  only  true  test  for  the  soundness  of  their  democracy.  Poli- 
tics should  be  in  our  schools  always,  but  it  should  be  clean 
politics,  politics  worthy  of  imitation,  open  handed,  free,  incor- 
ruptible. 

Now,  what  does  the  appointive  system  stand  for?    Politics? 

^^Hon.  P.  LouU  Soldan,  in  a  personal  letter  to  the  writer. 

^^  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  Department  of  Super- 
intendence of  the  National  Educational  Association. 
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Yes,  and  the  most  dangerous  form  of  politics,  because  insidu- 
ous,  disingenuous,  and  corrupt.  It  is  a  scheme  which  has 
never  worked  well  permanently.  It  has  always  been  a  tempo- 
rary expedient,  an  appeal  from  a  worse  to  what  was  thought  to 
be  a  better  condition  of  affairs,  and  which  may  have  been  a 
temporary  improvement  of  educational  conditions. 

It  is  probably  within  the  experience  of  many  who  read  this 
article,  certainly  within  their  knowledge,  that  appointments  on 
boards  of  education  in  the  large  cities  have  been  made  as  a  re- 
ward for  some  service,  personal,  political,  financial  or  other- 
wise. The  first  thing  which  has  been  uppermost  in  the  appoint- 
ing power  is  reward.  A  secondary  consideration,  perhaps » 
has  been  fitness  lor  the  position.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
question  of  qualification  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  the  office  never  entered  seriously  into  the  mind  of  the 
appointing  power. 

How  is  it  possible  to  correct  such  an  evil  ?  You  may  say  by 
defeating  the  source  of  such  appointments  when  he  shall  again 
become  a  candidate  for  political  preferment.  This  might  work 
well  enough  if  the  source  of  the  objectional  appointment  is  the 
mayor.  Even  then,  however,  all  other  questions  of  municipal 
concern  have  to  be  relegated  to  the  rear  if  there  is  to  be  hope 
to  defeat  the  objectional  candidate.  And  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess are  very  remote,  generally  impossible. 

If,  however,  the  appointment  is  made  by  the  judges  or  by  a 
commission,  and  unworthy  motives  have  dictated  the  appoint- 
ments, how  is  it  possible  to  correct  them?  Then  the  appointing 
power  does  not  all  go  out  of  office  at  the  same  time.  It  may  be 
two  or  three  years  hence  before  it  is  possible  to  effect  a  change 
in  the  personnel  of  such  an  appointing  power,  providing 
all  the  conditions  are  favorable.  As  such  a  question  is  apt  to 
be  confused  with  other  problems  which  are  regarded  as  of 
greater  importance,  no  adequate  remedy  is  likely  to  be  secured 
by  this  method. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  there  is  no  sufficient  remedy  offered 
the  people  for  what  is  known  to  be  notoriously  bad  appoint- 
ments. The  weakness  of  the  appointive  system  is,  that  the 
appointive  power  is,  usually,  a  political  power  who  uses  it  to 
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advance  his  personal  or  political  ends,  and  that  the  cause  of  our 
educational  system  suffers  thereby  because  there  is  no  remedy 
within  the  reach  of  the  people. 

It  may  be  answered  that  the  stultification  of  the  appointive 
power  rarely,  if  ever,  happens*  Let  us  see.  Word,  has  come 
to  the  writer  of  this  article  that  an  appointment  was  made  by 
the  mayor  because  a  prominent  citizen,  a  former  valuable  client 
of  the  appointing  power,  wanted  it  and  requested  it.  The 
mayor  said  he  was  glad  to  favor  his  old  client  and  friend. 
The  appointee  was  not  a  bad  man,  but  his  duties  required  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  the  city.  As  he  was 
a  newcomer  in  this  city,  this  was  impossible.  It  was  impossible, 
therefore,  for  him  to  give  the  duties  of  the  office  the  best  service. 
Another  case  of  the  prostitution  of  the  appointing  power  is  where 
a  member  of  the  same  church  as  the  appointing  power  was 
given  place  on  the  board  of  education.  The  appointee  had  no 
particular  qualifications  for  the  place,  and  he  was  known  to  be 
a  strong  friend  and  patron  of  the  parochial  schools.  He  proved 
so  worthless  a  fellow  on  the  board  that  he  was  dropped  at  the 
earliest  moment.  There  was,  however,  some  local  pressure 
which  did  some  good  in  having  this  party  retired  to  private  life. 
Another  case  is  where  a  man  who  had  served  a  term  in  the 
penitentiary  was  appointed,  and,  I  believe,  re-appointed  on  the 
school  board.  The  personnel  of  the  appointing  power  having 
changed,  several  of  the  more  efficient  members  of  the  board 
of  education  were  not  re-appointed  for  personal  and  political 
reasons  of  the  most  reprehensible  type,  viz :  They  failed  to 
support  a  certain  candidate  for  superintendent ;  they  failed  to 
influence  their  friends  in  favor  of  certain  candidates  for  political 
offices  in  the  city ;  they  came  from  a  section  of  the  city  which 
was  largely  composed  of  foreign-bom  population  and  deemed 
unfit  because  they  could  not  speak  the  language  of  the  foreigners. 
This  list'could  be  extended  indefinitely.  But  it  would  seem  to 
be  unnecessary  to  do  so. 

Is  not  the  evil  of  the  appointive  system  sufficiently  indicated 
to  show  how  utterly  impossible  it  is  to  reach  the  source  of  the 
evil?  Undoubtedly,  these  facts  would  be  denied  if  the  appoint- 
ing power  was  brought  face  to  face  with  them.  Nevertheless, 
that  does  not  alter  the  facts  or  minimize  them. 
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Now,  an  elective  school  board  has  nothing  to  fear  from  such 
unworthy  motives.  It  is  admitted  that  all  citizens  are  not  as  bad 
as  a  few.  But  the  intentions  of  the  great  majority  are  generally 
right,  and  they  can  be  trusted  with  the  common  school  systems 
of  the  land. 

This  paper  has  not  gone  into  the  details  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. It  was  not  thought  necessary  to  do  so.  Our  main  plea 
has  been  for  the  elective  school  board  as  conducive  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  best  interests  of  public  education.  Undoubtedly, 
the  selection  of  the  members  of  the  board  from  the  city  at  large 
is  better  than  by  districts  or  wards.  And  the  number  should 
be  sufficiently  large  to  make  it  representative  of  the  whole  city ; 
and  as  they  should  serve  without  pay,  the  number  should  be 
large  enough  to  divide  the  duties  so  as  to  not  make  them  burden- 
some on  individual  members.  This  plan  would  give  opportunity 
for  others  to  conserve  the  educational  interests  besides  the  idle 
rich.  This,  too,  is  necessary  to  the  fullest  development  of 
democracy  in  education  in  a  truly  representative  state. 

Since  this  article  was  prepared  and  submitted  for  publication, 
the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin,  at  its  session  last  winter,  repealed 
the  law  by  which  the  Milwaukee  board  of  education  was 
appointed  by  a  commisson  of  four,  who,  in  turn,  were  appointed 
by  the  mayor.  The  board  is  to  be  elective  hereafter,  although 
the  elective  feature  does  not  become  fully  operative  for  several 
years,  the  government  of  our  common  schools  by  the  people 
direct  to  become  complete  by  a  gradual  process,  the  friends  of 
the  new  law  evidently  fearing  to  trust  the  people  with  this  im- 
portant duty  too  suddenly.  d.  m. 


Composition  as  the  Basis  of  Art 

FRBDBRIGK  W.  COBURN,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

{ISUAL  music  with  notes  and  rests  composed 
of  abstract  lines  and  spots;  '<  notan/' a  phrase 
derived  from  the  Japanese  language;  spatial 
rhythm ;  opposition,  mediation,  radiation,  repeti- 
tion, symmetry,  and  subordination — these  are 
part  of  a  new  and  striking  terminology  that  has 
lately  appeared  in  the  courses  of  instruction  of 
several  professional  art  schools  and  in  the  every- 
day talk  and  teaching  of  supervisors  of  public  school  art.  A 
fresh  gospel  is  being  preached.  A  long  felt  need  of  means 
wherewith  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  which  has  hitherto  stood 
between  the  teachings  of  the  art  class  and  the  practices  of  the 
shop  appears  to  have  been  met  by  the  newly  vivified  study  of 
composition. 

**  Newly  vivified,"  one  has  to  say,  for  in  the  art  schools  com- 
position has  always  been  taught,  though  rarely,  perhaps  never 
until  recently,  in  systematic,  progressive  fashion.  The  tradi- 
tional practice  has  been  quite  comparable  to  that  of  essay 
writing  in  old-fashioned  schools  —  an  aflfair  of  dreadful  and 
dreaded  monthly  or  semi-monthly  exercises  with  a  formal  sub- 
ject assigned — **The  Expulsion  from  Paradise,"  *' Daniel  in 
the  Lions'  Den,"  **  Ulysses  among  the  Phaeacians,"  "  Aurora," 
or  another  equally  exhilarating  theme ;  a  resulting  medley  of 
uninspired  and  indecorative  representations  pinned  with  thumb- 
tacks and  much  trepidation  to  the  studio  wall ;  a  disparaging 
and  discouraging  criticism  from  an  artist  who  finds  it  easier  to 
assert  the  rightness  of  his  own  point  of  view  than  to  discover 
the  causes  of  the  pupils'  misconceptions;  a  hustling  out  of 
sight  of  all  the  compositions  that  have  been  *^  ripped  up  the 
back,"  and  a  general  rejoicing  that  the  next  composition  day  is 
a  month  ofiT.  Not  unlike  the  literary  productions  of  our  high 
school  days  are  these  compositions  in  color  —  a  waste  of  time 
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and  energy,  a.  weariness  to  the  flesh  of  teachers  and  pupils, 
because  of  lack  of  method  and  orderly  development  of  prin- 
ciples and  the  want  of  continual  and  intelligent  practice.  Now 
and  then  eflforts  have  been  made  by  artist  teachers,  as  by  the 
late  William  Morris  Hunt,  to  institute  a  custom  analogous  to  the 
daily  theme  writing  that  prevails  at  many  of  our  universities — 
a  requirement  that  each  pupil  shall  every  day  make  a  fifteen- 
minute  sketch  from  memory  of  something  actually  observed  in 
nature.  But  until  recently  no  large  comprehensive  scheme  of 
giving  composition  the  first  place  of  importance  in  art  educa- 
tion had  ever  been  worked  out. 

For  having  brought  into  art  education  a  new  conception  of 
the  value  of  the  study  of  composition  three  men  deserve  particu- 
lar credit.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Ernest  F.  Fenollosa,  at  that 
time  connected  with  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  be- 
came convinced  through  study  of  the  art  of  the  Japanese  that 
certain  more  or  less  generally  recognized  esthetic  principles, 
such  as  those  of  balance,  rhythm,  and  harmony,  could  be 
made  the  basis  of  pedagogical  practice  in  the  teaching  of  art. 
The  primacy  of  nature  drawing  in  the  schools  was  something 
he  was  anxious  to  disturb  and  in  its  place  to  set  up  good  com- 
position as  the  fundamental  thing.  Heretofore,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  instruction  in  the  art  schools  had  practically  been  limited 
to  the  grammar  of  art  —  to  study  of  its  inflections,  which  are 
the  **  action"  and  proportion  of  things;  its  syntax,  consisting 
mainly  of  the  constructive  anatomy  of  the  human  figure ;  its 
prosody,*' the  principles  of  mass  and  accent.  From  this  pursuit 
of  grammatical  knowledge  the  student  went  to  shop  or  studio, 
where  he  straightway  found  that  not  so  much  his  ability  to  do 
artistic  parsing  of  the  human  figure  as  his  power  to  compose 
was  in  demand.  The  rhetoric  of  art,  that  is  to  say,  rather  than 
its  grammar,  its  synthesis  rather  than  its  analysis,  is  prized  in 
the  world  of  practical  affairs. 

Mr.  FenoUosa's  thought  was  tested  practically  by  two  of  his 
colleagues  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Mr.  Arthur  Dow, 
whose  success  with  classes  at  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  and  at 
the  Art  Students'  League  of  New  York,  led  recently  to  his 
being  called  to  Teachers'  College,  New  York,  and  by  Mr. 
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Denman  W.  Ross,  whose  work  as  an  instructor  in  the  depart- 
ment of  architecture  and  in  the  summer  school  of  Harvard 
University  has  become  deservedly  famous.  Each  man  in 
accordance  with  his  temperament  has  evolved  his  own  theory 
of  composition  teaching,  differing  somewhat  in  point  of  view 
from  the  other's,  but  both  directed  toward  the  same  end,  that 
of  obliging  the  student  from  the  outset  to  face  the  compositional 
problems  with  which  he  will  later  have  to  deal  in  every  branch 
of  art,  whether  pictorial,  ornamental,  or  constructive. 

Composition,  as  the  term  is  employed  in  art  instruction,  means 
the  bringing  together  of  various  artistic  elements  for  the  expres- 
sion of  a  thought  in  accordance  with  the  mind's  requirements 
of  unity,  variety,  and  complexity.  An  artistic  effort,  that  is  to 
say,  must  hold  together  with  consistency  in  all  its  relationships, 
must  not  be  made  up  of  parts  that  are  exactly  alike,  and  must 
not  be  monotonously  simple.  These  are  requirements  of  all 
esthetic  production  ;  in  the  last  analysis  they  depend  upon  physi- 
ological considerations,  the  mind  demanding  to  be  affected 
through  the  retina  in  a  manner  which  shall  be  beneficial  rather 
than  detrimental  to  the  nervous  system.  They  are  furthermore, 
certainly  in  the  case  of  the  pictorial  and  representative  arts,  to 
be  satisfied  only  through  conformity  with  certain  principles  of 
space  division,  foremost  among  which  are  : — 

Opposition,  the  meeting  at  right  angles  of  opposing  lines  or 
masses ;  mediation,  softening  the  violence  of  opposition  by 
interposition  of  a  diagonal  line  or  medial  mass ;  radiation,  the 
convergence  of  lines  or  masses  upon  a  focal  point ;  symmetry, 
correspondence  of  part  to  part ;  repetition,  the  recurrence  of  the 
same  sort  of  lines  or  masses;  subordination,  the  distribution  of 
interest  among  lines  and  masses  in  accordance  with  their  rela- 
tive importance. 

To  teach  students  of  whatever  age  to  make  pictures  or  deco- 
rations in  accordance  with  these  canons  of  composition  is  some- 
thing quite  different  from  nature-drawing  and  again  from 
form-study,  though  a  modicum  of  skill  in  both  of  these  must 
be  developed  as  one  composes.  On  the  other  hand,  power  to 
compose  is  to  an  extent  evoked  whenever  one  attempts  to  draw. 
The  slightest  sketch  implies  selection  and  emphasis.  Photog- 
raphy involves  composition.     But  the  early  Italian  masters,  the 
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Japanese  and  the  new  school  of  art  teachers  differ  from  the  real- 
ists, impressionists,  symbolists  and  others  in  that  all  their  work, 
however  pictorial  it  may  seem  to  be,  is  designed  primarily  to  be 
decorative.  They  do  not  accept,  at  least  in  its  ordinary  accep- 
tation, the  Aristotelian  definition  of  art.  They  take  from  nature 
only  that  which  they  believe  to  be  useful  in  creating  beauty 
of  a  preconceived  type.  They  give  up  as  too  vast,  too  unfruit- 
ful, the  task  of  trying  to  copy  the  appearance  of  things. 
Enough,  if  they  are  able  to  make  use  of  some  few  of  the  truths 
of  nature. 

The  influence  of  this  conception  of  composition  teaching  has 
already  been  strongly  felt  in  elementary  education.  For  years 
the  philosophical  aspects  of  it  have  been  preached  by  educators 
like  Mr.  John  S.  Clark.  A  monumental  series  of  drawing 
books  for  the  elementary  schools  which  is  just  now  appearing 
is  based  upon  it ;  and  this  is  the  successor  to  the  system  of  art 
teaching  which  is  used  in  a  majority  of  American  schools.  A 
considerable  number  of  supervisors  of  drawing  have  each  sum- 
mer for  several  years  past  been  enrolled  as  pupils  of  Mr.  Dow 
in  his  vacation  classes  at  Ipswich.  Many  more  have  taken  Dr. 
Ross's  work  at  the  Harvard  summer  school.  Grade  teachers 
have  elected  the  same  courses.  The  cult  of  composition  has,  in 
fact,  spread  until  now,  in  almost  every  exhibition  of  school 
work.  East  or  West,  there  appears  a  showing  of  exercises  in 
**notan"  and  color  which  were  plainly  inspired  by  a  teacher 
trained  in  '*  progressive  composition." 

So  that,  to  all  appearances,  composition  is  destined  to  be 
the  fundamental  element  in  art  instruction  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  It  constitutes  a  unifying  bond.  It  trains 
children  alike  to  execute  and  to  appreciate.  It  enforces  the 
necessity  of  getting  sightly  results.  It  checks  a  certain  laxness 
in  regard  to  appearances  that  has  become  characteristic  of  a 
great  deal  of  school  work.  Too  often,  if  the  drawings  are 
sloppy  and  unintelligible,  teachers  excuse  them  by  saying  that 
the  children  meant  more  than  they  could  say ;  that  if  intelligent 
execution  has  been  found  impossible,  at  least  deep  appreciation 
has  been  developed.  It  is  held  that  the  child  will  the  better 
appreciate  l^otticelli  for  having  botched  the  drawing  of  a  maple 
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leaf.  In  reality,  of  course,  we  appreciate  (that  is,  appraise  at 
its  just  value)  about  what  we  ourselves  can  do,  or,  if  put  to  it, 
could  do ;  and  we  do  exactly  what  we  are  capable  of  appreci- 
ating. The  critic,  in  other  words,  is  potentially  performer; 
the  performer,  critic. 

The  fundamental  thought  in  the  new  composition  work  is 
orderly  thinking,  followed  by  orderly  doing.  Difficulties  which 
perplex  the  beginner  are  presented  one  by  one.  From  simplest 
exercises  in  space  division,  through  renderings  in  light  and 
dark,  in  light  and  shade,  and  in  color,  the  pupil  is  kept  per- 
forming those  fundamental  acts  of  separation  and  elimination 
which,  though  obviously  necessary,  the  untrained  person  hardly 
thinks  worth  doing.  To  make  these  adjustments  almost  auto- 
matically, as  the  great  artist  does,  the  average  young  person 
may  not  perhaps  learn.  Such  a  painter  as  Whistler  fairly 
breathed  upon  the  canvas  the  few  simple  values  he  used.  Yet, 
even  if  the  richness  of  Whistler's  thought  cannot  be  provoked 
in  the  ordinary  pupil,  it  is  something  to  evoke  a  little  of  its  dis- 
criminating quality.  One  who  has  learned  correctly  to  arrange 
the  values  of  a  composition  is  in  position  somewhat  to  appreci- 
ate the  sureness  of  the  great  artist's  perceptions. 

Composition,  in  short,  establishes  a  standard  by  which  teach- 
ers and  pupils  can  gauge  their  own  work — not  in  any  mere 
rule-of-thumb  fashion,  but  in  accordance  with  the  best  practice 
of  the  artistic  periods  of  history.  It  stands  for  principles  rather 
than  sleight  of  hand  tricks,  involving  no  chalk-talk  '^  stunts '^ — 
no  drawing  with  two  hands  minus  one  brain ;  no  miracles  of 
delicate  shading.  All  that  it  requires  of  the  pupil  is  serious 
thinking  and  right  feeling,  sound  judgment  and  power  of  dis- 
crimination. It  is  practical,  for  it  enforces  training  in  the  very 
practices  that  distinguish  the  crafts  of  artist  and  artisan.  The 
work  of  the  designer  in  jewelry  or  textiles  or  glass  is  from  start 
to  finish  one  of  composing.  Watch  the  painter  of  easel  pictures 
and  see  how  he  plays  over  the  surface  of  his  canvas  as  if  it  were 
a  keyboard,  striking  now  a  note  and  a  note  again,  repeating 
and  re-echoing  his  theme  until  perfect  balance  has  been  secured 
in  every  passage.  To  compose  well  is  the  first  duty,  and  the 
great  joy,  of  every  true  designer. 
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In  this  work  as  it  is  being  done  in  some  schools  there  are,  of 
course,  elements  of  danger.  Much  of  the  teaching  is  bound  to 
be  entirely  on  the  surface.  The  work  comes  to  have  an 
appearance  peculiar  to  itself.  Often  it  is  without  '<  shading" — 
a  lack  that  may  be  very  desirable,  since  the  habit  of  working, 
whenever  occasion  permits,  in  broad  flat  masses,  is  one  that 
every  designer  ought  to  acquire.  But  often  it  is  also  thin,  im- 
plying weak  sensibility  on  the  part  of  the  executant  to  the  third 
dimension  of  space.  A  drawing  or  ornament  that  is  thin  dis^ 
plays  ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  transposing  from  three- 
dimensional  space  to  the  two-dimensional  plane.  The  artist  is 
in  no  wise  under  compulsion  to  give  to  the  objects  he  renders 
their  full  depth ;  he  may,  for  decorative  purposes,  work  in  very 
low  relief  or  in  no  relief  at  all.  But  he  needs  must  be  prepared 
to  indicate  by  quality  of  line  and  mass  that  he  appreciates  the 
depths  which  he  has  not  fully  sounded.  All  good  decoration, 
in  fact,  carries  some  sense  of  inward  ds  well  as  lateral  exten- 
sion ;  otherwise  it  cannot  convey  suggestions  of  form  and  move- 
ment. Mere  mottling  of  a  surface  with  tones  of  dark  and  light 
is  not  decoration. 

Not,  therefore,  in  the  conception  of  composition  itself,  but  in 
the  present  fashion  of  presenting  it  to  classes  there  is  some  lia- 
bility that  shape  may  be  emphasized  at  the  expense  of  form. 
Compositions  with  unaccented  outlines,  with  ungradated  tones, 
are  singularly  open  to  this  abuse.  Habituated  to  draw  trees  and 
church  towers  and  people  always  in  silhouette,  the  student  fre- 
quently falls  into  the  manner  of  always  drawing  the  outline  as 
an  outline,  forgetting  to  reveal  by  means  of  it  something  of  the 
form  within  the  contour.  The  flat  mass,  too,  which  as  used  by 
a  strong  artist  will  suggest  all  that  is  essential  of  modeling,  too 
frequently  appears  in  the  work  of  the  class  room  draughtsman  as 
a  mere  surface  spot.  The  impression  has  unfortunately  got 
abroad  in  some  educational  circles  that  there  is  something 
necessarily  meretricious  and  indecorative  about  two-dimensional 
modeling;  that  sculpture  is  the  only  art  in  which  the  third 
dimension  may  properly  be  represented.  Such  a  view,  involv- 
ing negation  of  all  the  triumphs  of  representative  art  and  of  the 
achievements  of  many  if  not  most  of  the  great  decorators  of  the 
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ages,  is  utterly  untenable.  Yet  it  is  maintained  by  rather  high 
'authority.  The  reaction,  in  fact,  against  the  inordinate  ^'  shad- 
ing" practiced  particularly  by  German  and  English  artists  of 
the  last  century  has,  in  fact,  gone  to  the  limit.  Ink  spots 
of  uniform  blackness  and  unsoftened  edges  are  not  necessarily 
lovely.  Neither  does  the  decoration  that  shows  fairly  high 
relief  of  necessity  break  a  hole  in  the  wall.  Decorative  art,  as 
a  rule,  should  be  flattened  but  not  flat. 

It  has  often  been  urged  against  the  study  of  composition  that 
it  ignores  sentiment.  Rules  and  precepts  are  not  needful  to  one 
who  has  an  overwhelming  desire  to  express  himself  artistically. 
Love  will  find  a  way.  Arouse  in  children  and  youth  the  pas- 
sion for  beauty,  and  you  will  have  no  reason  for  harping  upon 
opposition,  mediation,  radiation,  and  the  rest. 

Yet  it  is  certainly  true  that  in  an  art  course  having  compo- 
sition for  its  basis  there  is  abundance  of  opportunity  for  free 
expression  and  display  of  originality,  and  that  any  sacrifice  of 
freedom  which  has  to  be  made  does  not  prove  very  costly. 
Similar  charges  are  not  infrequently  brought  up  against  the 
best  training  schools  of  art  and  music  —  against  I'Ecole  des 
Beaux- Arts,  the  Art  Students'  League  of  New  York,  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  other  advanced  institu- 
tions— that  they  graduate  skillful  technicians  rather  than  soul- 
ful enthusiasts.  Yet  these  schools  have  in  the  main  justified 
their  methods  by  their  results. 

And  so  the  composition  work  in  public  schools  will  no  doubt 
justify  itself.  It  cannot  be  all-inclusive.  Some  sacrifice  of 
freedom  possibly,  certainly  complete  sacrifice  of  license,  is  im- 
plied. The  young  Frenchman  who  is  to  become  master  of  a 
branch  of  art  acquires  the  rudiments  of  it  throroughly,  step  by 
step,  submitting  to  rule  and  formula.  Only  when  he  has 
learned  to  do  well  what  is  prescribed  does  he  venture  to  go 
beyond  prescriptions,  producing  objects  of  art  and  craft  which 
are  the  despair  of  every  other  nation.  Once  we  have  in  this 
country  a  unified  art  course  in  the  public  schools  together  with 
more  popular  and  effective  art  schools,  we  shall  be  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  a  great  artistic  nation.  Then  the  study  of  art 
will  have  so  gained  in  educational  and  economic  value  that 
attempts  to  throw  it  out  of  the  schools  will  cease  everywhere. 
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ONG  before  the  lazy  winter  sun  has  left  his  couch, 
somewhere  behind  the  pine  clad  hills  to  the  east, 
the  rising  bells  clang  and  the  school  tumbles  out 
of  bed  in  time  for  the  six  o'clock  breakfast.  The 
grounds,  hitherto  so  quiet,  are  alive  with  crowds 
of  hungry  mortals  streaming  from  dormitories  far 
and  near  toward  one  central  point — the  dining 
hall.  For  half  an  hour  this  huge  place  buzzes 
with  the  talk  of  thirteen  hundred  or  more  cheerful  breakfasters, 
who  eat,  and  chaff  their  messmates  and  grumble  at  the  food 
until  the  time  allotted  for  the  meal  is  over.  Breakfast  dispatched 
the  crowd  rise  and  disperse,  first  to  put  their  rooms  in  order,  then 
to  take  up  the  hundred  and  one  tasks  of  the  day  at  the  ringing 
of  the  work  bells. 

Just  before  seven  o'clock  the  streets  are  again  swarming; 
night  students  and  day  students  whose  work  day  it  happens  to 
be  hurry  to  their  places  for  roll  call. 

In  the  interval  between  the  end  of  the  breakfast  hour  and 
eight  the  students  who  attend  school  this  day  busy  themselves 
preparing  for  their  classes.  At  eight  the  buglers  stand  at 
various  vantage  points,  and  blow  the  clear  and  stirring  call  to 
drill.  From  street  and  dormitory  and  library  the  men  proceed 
toward  the  parade  ground.  Here  the  ranks  are  formed,  and 
the  band  plays  while  the  cadets,  drawn  up  in  long  lines,  un- 
dergo inspection,  or  march  and  countermarch  in  intricate  evo* 
lutions  until  near  class  time. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  drill  the  main  street  of  the  school 
grounds  is  animated  with  the  bright  faces  and  cheerful  laughter 
of  long  lines  of  girls  moving  toward  the  Academic  Building 
from  their  dormitories,  or  from  the  library  where  they  have  been 
studying. 

Suddenly  the  crowd  pauses  and  throngs  the  curb,  and  the 
hurrying  teachers  stop  awhile ;'  the  battalion,  headed  by  the 
band,  is  turning  into  the  street  from  the  drill  ground.  On  they 
come  ;  the  drum  major,  tall,  lithe,  and  broad-chested,  marching 
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in  front  with  a  very  serious  appreciation  of  his  position  on  his 
bronze  face.  The  drums  roll,  and  the  band  strikes  into  a  fine 
crashing  march  that  pulsates  on  the  morning  air,  setting  some 
of  the  girls  dancing  with  the  buoyancy  of  the  music ;  while  the 
long,  dark  blue  ranks,  compact  with  splendid  brawny  fellows, 
swing  down  the  street  between  rows  of  admiring  gazers. 

'*  Halt  I"  The  ranks  quiver  a  moment  and  stand  motionless. 
**  Fours  right !"  The  long  lines  face  the  curb.  Another  gruff 
order,  and  the  men  are  rushing  in  all  directions ;  some  to  study, 
some  to  the  classes,  whose  assembling  the  wildly  clanging  gong 
is  announcing.     And  thus  the  academic  day  has  begun. 

The  erstwhile  crowded  streets  are  almost  deserted  now,  but 
there  is  still  movement  enough  to  show  that  the  place  is  not 
dead.  Down  the  road,  riding  easily  on  a  clean-limbed  bay, 
comes  Booker  T.  Washington,  noting  every  detail  of  the  vast 
plant  he  has  builded.  He  has  been  on  his  morning  tour  of 
inspection,  and  is  en  route  to  his  office  to  undertake  the  tre- 
mendous business  of  the  day.  In  this  muscular  horseman,  with 
the  masterful  jaws  and  keen  eyes,  one  sees  a  picturesque  figure 
of  the  rugged  type  dear  to  Americans ;  an  exponent  of  the 
native  force  of  character  that  has  raised  many  of  their  coun- 
try's distinguished  sons  from  humble  walks  to  places  of  esteem. 
This  man,  born  in  the  poorest  obscurity,  has  made  the  world 
his  friend.  The  figure  passes,  and  other  things  again  thrust 
themselves  upon  our  notice.  From  the  buildings  that  are  rising 
here  and  there  come  the  noises  of  men  at  work — hammers  re- 
sounding on  timber,  masons  shouting  for  mortar,  and  brawny 
fellows  singing  as  they  drive  their  picks  up  to  the  middle  in 
the  hard,  red  clay  where  some  new  edifice  is  to  stand.  Teams 
laden  with  brick  or  freight  roll  by.  Long  lines  of  heavy-faced 
oxen  drag  huge  logs  to  be  sawn  into  boards,  their  drivers 
directing  them  with  many  "gees"  and  **haws"  and  pistol  like 
crackings  of  their  long  whiplashes.  Empty  teams,  furiously 
driven  by  swarthy  Jehus,  dash  past,  leaving  a  trail  of  dust 
behind.  Horsemen  from  the  surrounding  plantations,  or  from 
the  town,  trot  down  the  road,  and  swinging  from  their  saddles 
with  lazy  grace  enter  the  office  building  to  do  business  with  the 
school. 
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The  pleasant  murmur  of  the  recitation,  broken  at  intervals 
by  the  questioning  voice  of  the  teacher,  is  borne  out  to  one 
through  the  open  class  room  windows.  The  day  students  are 
hard  at  work  studying,  with  a  view  to  the  practical  as  well  as  to 
the  culture  value  of  their  subject.  The  lad  whom  one  hears 
busy  with  a  problem  in  measurements  will  know  how  to  ascer- 
tain how  much  plaster  a  wall  needs  when  next  he  takes  the 
trowel  in  hand.  The  girl  whose  clear  treble  conveys  to  the 
passer-by  the  words  of  Watts'  Cradle  Hymn  must  surely  have 
gained  a  comforting  idea  of  the  great  protecting  Father  of  us 
all,  that  the  surroundings  of  her  cabin  home  could  never  in- 
spire. In  her  reading  class  she  will  learn  of  high  ^nd  noble 
and  beautiful  things  that  will  widen  the  horizon  of  her  life, 
refine  her  spirit,  and  make  her  resourceful  for  the  trials  of  her 
after  days.  The  boy  who,  in  the  raucous  bass  of  adolescence, 
jars  upon  one's  ears  with  an  account  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  is 
on  the  road  to  appreciate  what  devotion  to  principle,  undaunted 
courage,  and  tireless  energy  mean  to  people.  He  will  see  as 
he  progresses  what  a  wonderful  growth  his  country  has  had, 
and  will  learn  with  delight  that  equally  with  the  soldier'  and 
statesman,  the  agriculturist  and  the  mechanic  have  made  the 
nation  great.  The  ma,n  whom  one  hears  so  clearly  discussing 
a  law  of  mechanics  will  tomorrow,  perhaps,  be  at  work  upon 
a  roof  truss.  His  toiling  will  be  all  the  more  intelligent  and 
conscientious  for  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
durability  of  his  roof  depends. 

We  leave  the  sound  of  reciting  voices  behind  us  and  walk  on 
past  the  classic  beauty  of  Carnegie  Library,  where  several 
divisions  are  having  their  study  period,  toward  the  Industrial 
Buildings.  JSn  route^  the  Agricultural  Building  strikes  our 
notice  with  its  rainy  weather  flag — harbinger  of  good  to  anxious 
farmers — fluttering  at  the  end  of  a  slender  pole. 

In  the  Slater-Armstrong  Memorial  Trades  Building  the  lads 
who  are  not  at  work  elsewhere  on  some  out-of-door  task,  or  in 
school,  are  busily  engaged  in  wheel wrighting  or  blacksmithing, 
or  tinsmithing  or  founding,  cabinet-making  or  printing,  or  tailor- 
ing, or  some  other  branch  of  industry.  The  huge  structure 
throbs  with  the  pulsation  of  swiftly  moving  machinery.     The 
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men  work  painstakingly  under  the  direction  of  their  various 
teachers.  The  beginners  make  tentative  efforts  on  easy  tasks ; 
the  older  students  work  on  difficult  jobs  with  all  the  dexterity 
and  nicety  of  skilled  craftsmen. 

Specimens  of  their  handiwork  stand  about  in  the  various 
shops,  or  are  collected  in  an  exhibit  room:  smart  carriages; 
beautifully  carved  mantels ;  hammered  andirons ;  architectural 
decorations  turned  or  carved  with  consummate  grace  and  deli- 
cacy ;  handsome  furniture ;  specimens  of  plain  and  decorative 
printing — a  host  of  objects  testifying  to  the  ingenuity  and  taste 
of  the  makers. 

From  the  Boys'  Trades  Building  we  pass  to  Dorothy  Hall, 
where  the  girls  work  in  the  various  branches  of  industry  that 
claim  woman's  attention.  Some  are  employed  in  the  various 
rooms  of  the  laundry ;  others  are  making  dresses,  or  engaged 
in  plain  sewing ;  still  others  work  in  the  millinery  department ; 
in  the  cooking  department  white-capped  girls  make  toothsome 
dishes ;  in  another  part  of  the  building  girls  are  weaving  bas- 
kets or  upholstering  furniture  or  keeping  house.  Each  branch 
of  labor  has  its  quota  of  busy  hands. 

Specimens  of  the  girls'  work  testify  the  thoroughness  of  their 
teaching.  The  building  is  spotless,  and  the  model  rooms  are 
beautifully  sweet  and  wholesome,  a  pleasing  proof  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  housekeepers.  Artistically  made  hats,  dainty 
lingerie,  pretty  baskets,  interesting  furniture — the  latter  ingen- 
iously and  tastefully  fashioned  from  the  commonest  objects — are 
on  exhibition.  But  the  most  convincing  proof  of  manual  effici- 
ciency  is  the  delicious  odor  of  cooking  food  that  assails  our 
nostrils ;  for  our  wanderings  have  led  us  up  to  that  trying  hour 
before  dinner,  when  the  stomach  has  long  ago  disposed  of 
breakfast  and  cries  impatiently  for  the  next  meal.  We  enter 
the  model  dining-room  and  a  white-capped  girl,  with  a  pleasant 
face  and  a  smile  that  imparts  a  relish  to  the  food,  serves  us 
daintily. 

The  meal  finished,  we  turn  our  steps  toward  the  poultry  yard 
where  the  students  in  poultry-keeping  work.  The  place  is 
vociferous  with  crowings  and  squawks,  quacks  and  gobbles,  of 
every  degree  of  emotion  known  to  the  fowl  kind.     Near  the 
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foot  of  the  valley,  running  through  the  poultry  enclosure,  a 
number  of  beehives  stand  ranged  in  regular  lines  like  the 
white  squares  on  a  green  checker  board.  Students  securely 
protected  by  veils  and  gloves  move  among  the  hives,  removing 
delicious  looking  combs  of  honey  culled  from  the  adjacent  clover 
fields  and  the  forest  flowers.  Near  the  hives  a  number  of 
Belgian  hares  and  snowy,  fluffy  bunnies  scamper  about,  paus- 
ing now  and  then  to  discuss  a  cabbage  thrown  them  by  the 
girls  in  charge. 

We  leave  the  poultry  enclosure  and  visit  the  dairy.  Here, 
in  a  plant  supplied  with  improved  steam  machinery,  students 
are  engaged  in  making  various  dairy  products.  The  place  is 
as  clean  as  infinite  scrubbing  can  make  it. 

Just  across  from  the  dairy  is  the  dairy  barn.  The  stalls, 
each  with  the  name  of  its  owner  above  it,  are  for  the  most  part 
empty,  for  the  cows  on  this  sunny  day  are  scattered  over  the 
hillside  or  lounging  in  the  cool  valleys,  knee  deep  in  the  juicy 
grasses  or  fragrant  clover.  In  an  enclosure  just  outside  the 
barn  pretty,  soft-eyed  calves  play  about  with  awkward,  kitten- 
ish movements.  Here  and  there  in  an  adjoining  space  a  sick 
cow  stands,  a  pathetic  picture  of  misery.  Many  of  the  boys 
who  work  with  the  dairy  herd  are  asleep,  for  they  have  been 
up  before  light  in  order  to  perform  their  tasks. 

The  adjacent  horse  barn  is  nearly  empty ;  most  of  the  horses 
and  mules  are  at  work.  Here  and  there  a  magnificent  stallion 
proudly  arches  his  brawny  neck  over  the  side  of  the  stall,  and 
looks  with  inquisitive  eyes  at  the  intruder.  We  pause  for  a 
moment  to  peep  into  an  empty  class-room,  with  its  asphalt 
paved  arena,  where  the  instructor  lectures  on  horses  from 
living  models.  After  a  short  survey  we  move  on  toward  the 
pig  lot. 

On  our  way  some  tremendous  bulls  resent,  with  low,  heavy 
bellowings,  our  passing  their  enclosure.  One  splendid  fellow, 
a  bovine  Hercules,  with  a  classic  head  that  might  well  have 
adorned  the  shoulders  of  the  Minotaur,  gores  the  loose  earth 
and  paws  the  ground  with  impatient  fore  hoof.  We  hurry  on 
lest  the  fence  be  insufficient  to  protect  us  from  the  angry 
monsters,  leaving  the  assembly  to  gaze  after  us  with  sullen 
eyes. 
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The  pig  lots  are  crowded  with  healthy,  well-groomed  swine. 
Fat  sows,  replete  with  boiled  beets  and  corn,  grunt  comfortably 
in  the  sun.  Here  and  there  a  huge  boar  roots  in  the  earth. 
Innumerable  piglets  run  frantically  about  after  a  bit  of  nourish- 
ment. 

Just  down  the  road  from  the  pigs  and  over  the  hill  lie  the 
large  school  orchards  and  truck-farms ;  but  before  we  can  go 
out  to  them  the  work-bell  rings  faintly  from  the  grounds  and  we 
turn  back  to  prepare  for  dinner.  As  we  face  about  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  pretty  hospital,  where  the  students  in  nursing  get 
their  training,  on  the  other  bank  of  the  valley.  Its  white  sides 
stand  out  finely  against  a  green  background  of  trees.  The 
roads  to  the  dining  hall  are  filled  with  students  going  to  their 
dormitories  to  wash  and  change  their  working  clothes  for  din- 
ner. The  whole  place  now  pauses  for  a  short  time  to  breathe 
from  the  labors  of  the  morning  before  the  important  function  of 
dining. 

The  dinner-bell  rings,  and  once  more  the  long  halls  are  filled 
with  hungry  crowds.  A  hush  suddenly  falls  on  the  buzzing 
assembly.  Impressively,  and  with  richly  melodious  voices, 
the  students  chant  their  grace  before  meat.  The  **  Amen  "is 
scarcely  over  before  the  meal  begins  and  proceeds  with  much 
chatter  and  clatter  of  knives  that  rises  to  the  teachers'  hall  above 
stairs,  where  equally  hungry  pedagogues  ply  the  knife  and  fork. 

As  the  meal  progresses  one  may  see  here  and  there  a  reader 
whose  frugal  appetite  has  been  satisfied,  intent,  amid  the  buzz 
of  conversation,  upon  the  pages  of  a  book — an  apt  example  of 
how  odd  moments  are  employed  at  Tuskegee.  The  day  is 
too  full  of  work  to  permit  of  much  leisurely  communion  with  a 
favorite  author,  but  these  busy  students  catch  a  moment  here 
and  there  to  read — and  some  of  them  have  used  the  ragged 
ends  of  hours  wonderfully  well. 

At  the  sound  of  the  gong  the  pupils  rise,  the  gluttons  hastily 
devouring  a  last  morsel.  The  boys  march  decorously  out  of 
the  doors  by  one  exit ;  the  girls  in  turn  pass  out  by  another. 
The  huge  crowd  melts  away  as  by  magic  to  read  in  the  library, 
to  finish  some  odd  job  for  private  profit,  or  to  while  away  the 
time  somewhere  until  the  work-bell  rings. 
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Once  more  the  hum  of  industry  vibrates  through  the  school ; 
the  palpable,  ubiquitous  spirit  of  work  is  awake  again.  Out  on 
the  huge  truck-farm  the  lads  hoe  and  rake  and  plant  that  they 
and  their  fellows  may  eat.  The  orchards  are  busy  with  men» 
each  intent  on  his  peculiar  task,  and  woe  to  the  bugs  and  moths 
who  enter  the  confines  with  hostile  purpose.  In  the  brick-yard 
a  score  or  so  of  students  burn  the  hard,  red  brick  of  which  the 
school  buildings  are  composed. 

At  four  o'clock  academic  hours  are  over.  Those  who  are 
free  for  the  rest  of  this  particular  day  enjoy  themselves  with  all 
the  abandon  of  youth  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  exacting 
duties.  From  the  quadrangle  formed  by  several  women's 
dormitories,  come  the  screams  and  laughter  of  healthy  girls 
engaged  in  exciting  games  of  bean  bag  or  tag.  Over  on  the 
drill-ground  we  find  a  game  of  ball  between  two  nines  composed 
of  brick  masons  and  carpenters  being  hotly  contested  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  partisans.  The  excitement  is  intense  ;  three  men 
on  base  and  two  out.  The  man  at  the  bat — a  skillful  layer  of 
brick — hits  the  ball  a  terrible  thwack  and  races  around  the  dia- 
mond and  across  the  home  plate,  amid  demoniac  yells  of  exulta- 
tion from  his  fellow  tradesmen.  Farther  down  the  ground  some 
of  the  faculty  are  evening  up  old  tennis  scores.  From  out  the 
woods  sound  the  frenzied  barkings  of  dogs  mingling  with  the 
excited  whoops  of  young  Nimrods  as  the  rout  rushes  along 
through  the  brush  in  pursuit  of  poor  bunny — Bang  I — a  med- 
ley of  congratulatory  yells  and  barks  tells  the  sad  tale. 

And  now  the  short  pleasure  hour  has  passed  all  too  quickly. 
The  bell  for  the  release  of  the  workers  rings.  The  mules  trot 
stableward  from  the  fields,  with  brisk  hoofs  and  merrily  jingling 
chains.  Their  riders,  grateful  for  the  swift  rush  of  cool  evening 
air  on  their  hot  faces,  shout  gleefully  one  to  another.  The  stri- 
dent cry  of  the  sawmill  ceases.  The  thumping  of  hammers  and 
the  calls  of  masons  are  stopped.  The  workmen  put  up  their 
tools.  The  brawny  wielders  of  the  pick  climb  out  of  the  exca- 
vations. Long,  lines  of  tired  boys  and  girls  wend  their  way 
homeward  from  finished  tasks  to  prepare  for  supper  and  the 
studies  of  the  night. 

The  departing  day,  clad  in  gorgeous  funeral  robes,  lingers  a 
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moment  above  the  horizon  and  passes  silently  to  join  the  count- 
less other  days  that  are  dead.  And  the  lad  trudging  home- 
ward from  the  shops  turns  his  grimy  face  to  the  beauty  of  the 
glowing  west  and  resolves  that  every  day  shall  bear  with  it  the 
record  of  some  new  achievement,  some  lesson  mastered,  some 
trial  manfully  borne,  some  new  fineness  and  strength  acquired 
for  the  life  that  lies  before  him. 

The  evening  comes  swiftly  on.  The  steady,  far  off  hum  of 
the  dynamo  mingles  restfully  with  the  stillness,  and  lights 
twinkle  here  and  there  like  fire-flies.  The  belated  wanderer 
returning  to  the  school  sees  the  long-lying  grounds  illumined 
with  myriad  sparks  of  fire,  and  thinks,  perhaps,  of  the  city 
that  is  set  on  a  hill  and  cannot  be  hid  —  a  beacon  and  a  sign 
of  hope  to  those  who  stumble  in  the  darkness. 

When  the  stains  of  the  day's  toil  have  been  rei^ioved  the  din- 
ing-hall  is  again  an  animated  spot. 

At  the  close  of  the  meal  the  day-students  repair  to  the 
library  or  to  their  rooms  to  work  out  the  lessons  of  tomorrow. 
The  night-students  who  have  wrought  in  the  shops  or  fields 
from  early  morning  go  to  their  class-rooms  to  get  their  aca- 
demic training. 

They  are  a  splendid  lot.  It  takes  determination  and  high 
courage  to  rise  with  the  lark,  toil  hard  while  the  light  lasts  and 
then,  when  the  weary  limbs  cry  for  rest,  to  mortify  the  flesh  in 
conscientious  study  upon  the  hard  benches  of  a  class-room. 
The  spirit  of  the  night-students  is  an  inspiration  to  the  tired 
teacher  who  hears  their  bright  recitations,  for  she  bears  in 
mind  as  she  looks  at  their  cheerful  faces  what  it  costs  them  to 
sit  where  they  are. 

Until  eight-fifteen,  teachers  and  pupils  work  steadily.  Then 
the  bell  rings ;  a  signal  for  the  girls  to  leave  the  class-rooms. 
In  front  of  Alabama  Hall,  the  main  dormitory  for  women,  they 
are  joined  by  the  day-girls.  An  immense  line  is  formed,  and 
two  by  two,  under  the  charge  of  several  lady  teachers,  they 
move  down  their  road  to  the  chapel. 

Five  minutes  later  the  boys  are  released,  and  mingling  with 
the  day-boys  they  swarm  along  the  main  road  en  route  to 
prayers.     The  air  is  filled  with  voices.     One  group   eagerly 
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discusses  some  lesson  it  has  just  left.  Another  clamors  over 
the  relative  merits  of  a  debate.  Still  another  talks  nonsense. 
From  the  distant  road  where  the  long  line  of  girls  moves 
comes  an  incessant  chattering,  mingled  with  shrill  laughter  and 
the  shrieks  of  the  awakened  geese  in  the  nearby  poultry  yard. 

The  chapel  auditorium  presents  a  vast  expanse  of  faces.  A 
quaint  notion  strikes  the  observer  —  the  broad  sweep  of  up- 
turned countenances  with  their  various  hues  of  complexion 
reminds  him  of  a  page  from  a  huge  mediaeval  folio,  with  char- 
acters curiously  illumined  by  some  gigantic  monk.  Certainly, 
if  one  may  push  the  conceit  farther,  the  most  precious  volume 
ever  painted  by  monkish  hand  could  contain  only  one  infini- 
tesimal part  of  the  lessons  one  might  learn  had  he  the  power  to 
read  all  that  lies  behind  the  page  of  countenances  before  him. 

The  principal  comes  on  the  stage.  The  officer  of  the  day 
withdraws  and  the  services  begin.  A  song,  a  passage  of 
Scripture,  a  prayer  by  the  reader  of  the  evening,  a  chant  by  the 
worshipers,  and  the  principal  addresses  the  school.  He  deals 
with  no  theological  dogma.  The  mysticism,  the  symbolism 
and  the  effervescent  emotion,  peculiar  to  certain  forms  of  relig- 
ious discourse,  are  conspicuously  absent.  His  theme  bears  on 
practical,  everyday  ethics.  So  concrete  is  the  presentation 
that  the  smallest  child  in  the  audience  easily  grasps  the  teach- 
ing. He  speaks  with  great  earnestness  and  directness  of  the 
shiftlessness  that  leaves  a  task  badly  done,  and  the  dishonesty 
that  seeks  to  palliate  the  fault  with  excuses.  He  holds  the  vast 
assembly  spellbound  until  the  last  word. 

After  the  speaker  has  taken  his  seat  the  singing  begins. 
The  stranger  must  not  be  astonished  if  he  hears  every  grade 
of  music,  from  the  Inflammatus  to  a  plantation  melody,  given, 
and  well  given  by  these  versatile  singers.  The  melodies, 
especially,  are  wonderfully  well  done ;  the  plaintiveness  of  some 
airs  and  the  sensuous  beauty  of  others,  coupled  with  the  soul 
of  the  singing,  more  than  compensate  for  the  inanity  of  many 
of  the  words.  The  melody  fills  the  vast  hall,  deep  and  sweet 
and  irresistibly  pathetic. 

After  the  singing  the  principal  makes  his  announcements,  and 
signals  to  the  leader  of  the  orchestra.     The  musicians  strike  up 
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a  tantalizing  march  tune  and  the  pupils  march  out  two  and 
two.  At  nine-thirty  the  bugles  sound  the  *^  taps."  The  sad  call 
goes  echoing  throughout  the  grounds.  One  by  one  the  noises 
die  away.  Someone  picks  a  few  tentative  chords  on  a  guitar ; 
two  or  three  students  laugh  together  around  a  well  as  they  draw 
up  cool  drinking-water;  a  distant  quartet  sings  a  lullaby 
with  fine  harmony ,  the  notes  prolonging  themselves  with  weird 
plaintiveness  into  the  night;  and  then  the  singers  part,  the 
laughing  group  about  the  well-curb  disperses,  the  guitar  player 
is  doubtless  already  asleep  and  filling  his  room  with  deep- 
chested  snoring.  The  school  has  become  quiet  for  the  deep 
healthy  repose  that  repairs  the  inroads  made  on  nerve  and 
muscle  by  the  toil  of  the  day. 

At  ten-thirty  the  lights  give  a  warning  wink,  that  the  teacher 
who  lingers  over  his  books  may  put  them  up  and  scurry  to  bed, 
lest  he  be  left  in  darkness.  A  few  minutes  later  the  huge 
dynamo  ceases  its  hum.  Save  for  the  occasional  plaintive 
whistle  of  an  officer  going  his  rounds  and  the  piping  of  crickets 
in  the  grass,  the  grounds  are  still. 
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Some  Points  in  the  Teaching  of  Physics  and 

Chemistry 

CBARLXS  8HBARO,  AtSISTAKT  IM  TRX  DBPAKTMBMT  OP  PHYSICS,   DARTMOUTH 

COLLBOBi   HAMOVBR,   N.   H. 

|HEN  we  turn  to  modem  pedagogics  we  shall  see 
how  enormously  the  field  of  reactive  conduct  has 
been  extended  by  the  introduction  of  all  those 
methods  of  concrete  object  teaching  which  are  the 
glory  of  our  contemporary  schools.  Verbal  reac- 
tions, useful  as  they  are,  are  insuflScient.  The 
pupils'  words  may  be  right,  but  the  conceptions 
corresponding  to  them  are  often  direfuUy  wrong. 
In  a '  modem  school  they  form  only  a  small  part  of  what  the 
pupil  is  required  to  do.  He  must  keep  notebooks,  make  draw- 
ings, plans  and  maps,  take  measurements,  enter  the  laboratory 
and  perform  experiments,  consult  authorities,  and  write  essays. 
He  must  do  in  his  own  fashion  what  is  often  laughed  at  by  out- 
siders when  it  appears  in  prospectuses  under  the  title  of  *  origi- 
nal work,'  but  what  is  really  the  only  possible  training  for  the 
doing  of  original  work  thereafter.  The  most  colossal  improve- 
ment which  recent  years  has  seen  in  secondary  education  lies 
in  the  introduction  of  the  manual  training  schools ;  not  because 
they  give  us  a  people  more  handy  and  practical  for  domestic 
life  and  better  skilled  in  trades,  but  because  they  give  us  citi- 
zens with  an  entirely  different  intellectual  fibre.  Laboratory 
work  and  shop  work  engender  a  habit  of  observation,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  difference  between  accuracy  and  vagueness,  and  an 
insight  into  nature's  complexity  and  into  the  inadequacy  of  all 
abstract  verbal  accounts  of  real  phenomena,  which  once  wrought 
into  the  mind,  remain  there  as  lifelong  possessions.  They  con- 
fer precision  ;  because,  if  you  are' doing  a  thing  you  must  do  it 
definitely  right  or  definitely  wrong.  They  give  honesty;  for 
when  you  express  yourself  by  making  things  and  not  by  using 
words,  it  becomes  impossible  to  dissimulate  your  vagueness  or 
ignorance  by  ambiguity.  They  beget  a  habit  of  self-reliance ; 
they  keep  the  interest  and  attention  always  cheerfully  engaged, 
and  reduce  the  teacher's  disciplinary  functions  to  a  minimum." 
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It  is  with  the  inspiration  of  these  words  from  Professor  James' 
book  on  Talks  to  Teachers  on  Psychology  and  to  Students  on 
Some  of  Life's  Ideals*  that  the  writer  makes  bold  to  make  the 
following  suggestions  in  the  presentation  of  physics  and  chemis- 
try. He  does  not  ask  their  acceptation ;  merely  their  perusal 
and  the  thinking  resultant  on  the  part  of  the  reader.' 

The  question  in  consideration  is  this:  How  may  science 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  best  present  the  subjects  of  phys- 
ics and  chemistry  so  that  the  pupil  will  be  thoroughly  and  prof- 
itably interested,  have  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind  properly 
trained,  and  be  best  fitted  for  future  work  along  these  lines? 

In  the  first  place,  the  experiments  should  not  be  too  numerous. 
Those  which  are  performed  during  the  first  portion  of  the  work 
in  chemistry  should  be  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  physi- 
cal and  chemical  characteristics  of  the  elements.  The  essen- 
tials form  the  foundation  upon  which  to  build.  For  example, 
in  working  with  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine,  the  experiments 
performed  should  illustrate  the  preparation  of  these  elements, 
their  physical  and  chemical  properties,  their  corresponding  acids 
and  properties.  Ionization,  well  demonstrated  by  chlorine  and 
bromine,  and  their  qualitative  tests,  may  be  profitably  dififered* 

In  physics  th#  experiments  should  be  quantitative  as  well  as 
qualitative.  Sound  is  propagated  in  air,  in  liquids,  and  in 
solids,  but  not  in  a  vacuum.  Simple  experiments  illustrate 
these  properties.  But  let  the  pupil  take  a  resonance  tube  and 
tuning  fork  and  move  the  diaphragm  until  the  tube  reinforces 
the  sound  best.  A  record  of  the  distance  from  diaphragm  to 
the  edges  of  the  tube  is  made.  Let  us  now  go  through  the 
process  of  reasoning  which  should  be  pursued  by  the  pupil ;  if 
need  be  with  the  aid  of  the  teacher. 

(i)  A  tuning  fork  of  a  given  number  of  vibrations  per  second 
is  employed.  The  pulse  of  air  first  given  out  by  the  fork  must 
go  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  and  back,  that  is,  twice  the  length 
of  the  tube,  while  the  fork  is  making  half  its  vibration,  and 
hence  four  times  that  length  while  the  fork  is  making  a  com- 
plete vibration,  if  the  pulses  are  to  coincide  with  the  conden- 
sations and  rarefactions.  The  wave  length  of  the  fork  is  then 
four  times  the  length  of  the  tube. 
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(2)  The  velocity  of  sound  equals  the  length  of  vibration  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second. 

(3)  Let  the  pupil  examine  the  reinforcement  of  sound  by 
tubes  of  the  same  length,  but  of  different  diameters.  He  will 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  diameter  of  the  tube  makes  a 
slight  difference. 

The  formula  4N(L  +  |),  which  is  ordinarily  given  in  labora- 
tory manuals  for  the  finding  of  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air,  is 
now  intelligible  to  him,  and  his  results  mean  something  to  him. 
Not  only  has  he  learned  the  physical  fact  that  sound  travels  in 
air  at  the  rate  of  about  one  thousand  ninety  feet  per  second  at 
2ero  degrees  Centigrade,  but  his  mathematical  and  reasoning 
faculties  have  been  equally  developed.  The  blind  use  of  math- 
ematical formulae  in  physics  means  the  destruction  of  all  inter- 
est, originality,  and  clear  thinking  in  the  subject.  The  reverse 
is  equally  true. 

The  notebook  record  of  work  in  physics  and  chemistry  should 
be  done  immediately  after  the  experiment  is  completed  and 
while  the  pupil  is  still  in  the  laboratory.  GHve  him  time  enough 
to  write  a  clear  account  of  his  work.  Show  him  how  to  make 
concise  statements.  Watch  carefully  the  spelling  and  English. 
Here  a  point  may  often  be  scored  unbeknown  to  him. 

I  have  found  it  convenient  to  have  pupils  write  the  results  of 
an  experiment  under  the  following  heads:  (a)  Materials,  (6) 
Experiment,  (c)  What  I  Saw,  {d)  Summary,  (e)  Chemical 
Equations,  if  the  experiment  should  be  one  in  chemistry.  An 
illustration  of  an  experiment  written  in  this  way  is  hardly  neces- 
sary. Doubtless  you  and  your  pupils  can  improve  upon  the 
scheme.  Look  particularly  to  the  summary,  which  should  con- 
tain the  point  and  pith  of  the  work.  Time  and  time  again  the 
whole  purpose  of  an  experiment  is  missed.  I  take  the  following 
from  work  performed  by  one  of  my  own  pupils,  copying  it  as 
originally  written. 

SXPBRIMBNT. 

MaUriaU, — An  eraporating  dish,  turpentine,  and  fuming  nitric  acid. 

BMpgrim4mi,-^Four  on  the  turpentine  tome  of  the  acid  obtained  in  the  pre- 
ceding experiment.  Heat  gently.  The  nitric  acid  causes  rapid  oxidation  of  the 
turpentine  and  it  bursts  into  a  flame. 

Rtsmlt, — The  acid  was  nitric  acid. 
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The  writer  appended  to  the  sheet  the  following  note:  "You 
missed  the  point  of  the  experiment.  Is  nitric  acid  a  good  oxidiz- 
ing agent?    Does  your  experiment  furnish  you  any  proof?'' 

This  is  but  one  of  numberless  cases.  The  experimenter  had 
heard  the  point  of  the  experiment  recited  and  had  copied  it  into 
her  notebook,  but  when  left  to  draw  her  own  conclusion  de- 
duced a  very  poor  one,  if  any  at  all. 

Blank  books  with  loose  sheets  are  preferable,  I  believe,  to 
interleaved  manuals.  Too  much  work  is  done  very  often  for 
the  pupil  in  the  printed  portions.  Let  him  do  as  much  of  his 
own  thinking  and  work  as  possible. 

The  pupil  should  keep  a  notebook  in  connection  with  his 
reading  of  the  text.  The  teacher  should  supervise  the  construc- 
tion of  these  synopses  as  put  into  this  book  until  the  pupil  is 
able  to  do  it  for  himself.  In  chemistry  the  outlines  should  con- 
tain an  account  of  the  sources,  physical  and  chemical  properties, 
methods  of  preparation  with  formulae,  common  compounds  with 
formulae,  and  uses  of  the  element  under  consideration.  As  an 
illustration,  permit  a  reproduction  of  such  a  synopsis,  that  used 
in  the  study  of  nitric  acid. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  NITRIC  ACID   (HNOs). 

I.    Formation. 

a.    Decomposition  of  regetable  matter  In  the  pretence  of  an  alkali*  usuallj 

forming  nitrates,  however. 
d.    By  electric  storms, 
c.    By  electricity  passing  through  air. 

a.    Preparation. 

a.    Sodium  nitrate  plus  hydrochloric  acid  gives  sodium  chloride'  plus 
nitric  acid. 

Equation : — 

NaNOs  +  HCI  =  NaCl  +  HNOt 
^.    Sodium  nitrate  plus  sulphuric  acid  gives  sodium  sulphate  plus  nitric 
acid. 

Bquaiion  ;— 

aNaNOt  +  HsSO^  =  NasSOi  +  aHNO.. 
3.    Properties. 

(i).    Physical. 

a.  Colorless  liquid. 

b.  Commercial  acid  Is  yellow. 

c.  Commercial  acid  is  from  60%  to  70%  pure. 
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(2).    Chemical. 

a.  It  corrosive. 

b.  lume  skin  permanently  yellow. 

c.  Slowly  decomposes  in  light,  with  formation  of  nitrogen  peroxide. 

d.  Chars  organic  substances. 

€,    Is  a  good  oxidizing  agent. 
.4.    Usea. 

a.  Laboratory. 

b.  Manufacture  of  dyestuffs,  sulphuric  acid,  nitro-glycerlne,  gun  cotton, 

refining  silver  and  gold. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  think  this  a  fruitless  waste  of  time. 
But  it  has  its  advantages,  among  them  the  following:  (i) 
pupils  remember  best  that  which  they  write  and  hence  it 
strengthens  the  memory,  (2)  systematizes  the  work,  (3)  makes 
essentials  prominent,  (4)  forms  an  easy  and  logical  method  of 
review.  Too  often  the  student  fails  to  distinguish  the  essentials 
and  non-essentials  and  tries  to  cram  his  brain  with  unimportant 
and  minute  details.  Recitation  work,  the  synopses  and  labora- 
tory work  should  be  kept  parallel  if  possible.  The  general 
reading,  the  simplification  and  classification,  and  the  practical 
results  are  thus  interlinked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  pupil.  Whatever  notes  the  teacher  may  see 
fit  to  give  on  any  subject  should  be  put  at  the  end  of  the  corre- 
sponding oudine.  Teachers  who  are  not  blest  with  laboratories 
will,  it  seems  to  me,  find  this  a  good  working  method  in  the 
presentation  of  these  subjects. 

The  great,  daily  recurring  question  with  every  wide  awake 
teacher  is:  How  can  I  get  and  keep  my  pupils  interested? 
There  can  be  no  hatred  of  a  subject,  no  poor  desultory  work, 
no  results  of  momentary  existence  where  there  is  intense  interest. 
Physics  and  chemistry  and  sciences  in  general  are  subjects 
which  readily  appeal  to  students,  especially  boys.  The  labo- 
ratory work  naturally  holds  the  attention.  With  too  many, 
however,  it  seems  to  be  a  source  of  amusement  without  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  truths  illustrated.  The  text-book  and  reci- 
tation are  as  necessary  in  the  sciences  as  they  are  in  the  lan- 
guages, but  often  fail  to  thoroughly  interest  the  pupil.  What, 
then,  is  to  be  done  to  arouse  enthusiasm  and  spirit,  especially 
by  the  teacher  who  has  a  poor  laboratory  or  else  none  ?  The 
assignment  of  topics  for  outside  reading  and  original  investiga- 
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tion  will  partially  solve  the  question.  Let  the  instructor  give  to 
various  members  of  the  class  such  topics  as  these :  Matches ; 
Chemistry  of  Glass ;  Alcoholic,  Acetic  and  Lactic  Fermentation ; 
Petroleum  and  Some  of  its  By-Products ;  Sugars,  Starches  and 
Glucoses ;  Batteries,  Induction  Coils  and  Their  Construction ; 
and  a  host  of  other  subjects  too  numerous  to  mention.  These 
are  merely  suggested  subjects  and  may  be  greatly  improved 
upon  in  tone.  The  teacher  should  direct  primarily  as  to  sources 
of  information :  the  use  of  a  good  encyclopaedia  and  of  indices 
to  current  literature  and  magazines.  These  latter  contain  many 
excellent  articles  on  the  prominent  industries  and  recent  scien- 
tific investigations,  which  always  prove  interesting  in  that  they 
are  written  in  a  popular  style  and  are  usually  adequately  illus- 
trated. The  everlasting  schoolbook  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  larger 
field  of  literature.  The  compositions  prepared  by  the  pupils 
will  present  new  and  novel  features.  Whatever  interests  them 
will  interest  the  other  members  of  the  class.  How  often  do 
we  as  teachers  shoot  over  their  heads  I  Other  results  accrue. 
Students  become  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  studying  a  subject 
and  not  a  single  text-book.  Unconsciously  their  selective  fac- 
ulties are  cultivated,  for  as  they  read  they  learn  to  pick  out 
what  might  be  called  the  ^*  meat," — the  essential. 

Outlines  should  first  be  prepared  and  handed  to  the  teacher 
for  corrections  and  suggestions.  The  prepared  essay  should 
then  be  handed  in  before  its  reading  to  the  class.  At  this  point 
the  subject-matter,  style,  grammatical  construction  and  spelling 
should  be  cared  for. 

The  instructor  should  also  take  part  in  this  work.  If  possible, 
talks  illustrated  by  experimentation,  stereopticon  views  or  photo- 
graphs should  be  given  occasionally  throughout  the  year  on  the 
'*  live  topics"  of  science,  such  as  X-ray,  radium,  wireless  teleg- 
raphy and  liquid  air. 

By  these  and  similar  methods  the  interest  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil  will  be  kept  alive.  The  teacher  will  be  kept  from  falling 
into  a  rut  because  of  constant  repetition.  The  pupil  will  not 
only  acquire  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated, 
but  his  imaginative,  selective,  mathematical  and  memory  facul- 
ties will  be  more  largely  trained ;  the  aim  of  teaching  will  be 
more  fully  fulfilled,  for  education  is  but  a  development  of  the 
faculties. 


Relations  Between  the  Qrammar  and  High 

Schools  as  to  Courses  of  Study  and 

Methods  of  Teaching 

CHARLES  K.  LAWTOM,   AUBURN,   N.   Y. 

|F  we  can,  for  a  moment,  think  of  an  assemblage 
of  physicians  met  to  consider  all  the  diseases  of 
children  and  all  mistakes  known  to  the  medical 
profession,  we  have  an  illustration  of  what  we  are 
attempting  in  such  a  discussion  as  this  one,  for 
our  problem  involves  nearly  all  the  ills  of  our 
school  systems.  As  physicians  do  not  consider 
a  single  compound  of  patent  medicine  a  safe  cure 
for  all  diseases,  so  we,  unless  over-enthusiastic  in  the  interests 
of  some  particular  fad,  can  hardly  hope  to  find  in  any  one  reform 
a  remedy  for  all  defects.  Each  community  must  diagnose  and 
apply  specifics. 

It  is  probable  that  much  of  the  wholesale  criticism  of  the 
product  of  the  grammar  schools  should  be  taken  subject  to 
successive  discounts  of  twenty,  fifteen,  and  ten.  Twenty  per 
cent,  because  of  the  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  work  of  the 
grammar  grades  on  the  part  of  high  school  teachers  that  criti- 
cise most  freely ;  fifteen  per  cent,  because  entering  classes  are 
unjustly  measured  by  preceding  ones  without  sufiicient  regard 
to  the  difference  of  a  year  in  discipline  and  opportunity  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  teacher  and  his  requirements;  and 
ten  per  cent,  because  of  the  tendency  of  our  ancestors  to  shifl 
responsibility.  But  after  making  all  allowance  for  unnecessary 
criticism,  we  must  recognize  a  gap  between  grammar  school 
attainments  and  high  school  requirements  that  works,  perhaps, 
more  of  misfortune  than  any  other  defect  in  our  school  system. 

The  high  schools  are  justly  reluctant  to  lower  their  standards, 
for  the  higher  institutions  are  ever  demanding  better  work  of 
them,  and  the  addition  of  a  year  to  the  course  of  study  does 
not  seem  desirable.     Then,  too,  there  is  reason  for  the  belief 
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that  the  grammar  schools  are  capable  of  better  work,  and  it  is 
clearly  a  duty  of  the  high  school  to  demand  improvement,  and 
thus  increase  the  efSciency  of  the  elementary  schools. 

The  fact  does  not  seem  to  have  gained  general  recognition, 
but  the  teaching  force  of  the  average  school  system  is  becoming 
relatively  weakest  in  the  grammar  grades.  The  tendency  of 
the  past  fijfleen  years  to  place  stress  upon  primary  work  has 
been  apparent  both  in  the  courses  of  professional  training 
schools  and  in  the  assignment  of  teachers  to  grades ;  and  the 
demands  for  broader  scholarship  have  tended  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  teaching  force  in  secondary  schools.  Selection 
is  continually  being  made  from  the  more  efficient  teachers  of 
the  grammar  grades  to  fill  principalships,  high  school  vacan- 
cies, or  positions  as  special  teachers,  while  the  character  of 
the  grammar  school  work  and  low  salaries  do  not  attract  the 
stronger  applicants. 

The  work  of  the  upper  grammar  grades  is  really  the  most 
trying  in  the  course.  The  same  degree  of  tact,  sympathy,  and 
knowledge  of  methods  requisite  for  the  primary  department  are 
essential,  and  to  these  must  be  added  the  broad  scholarship 
necessary  for  comprehensive  work  in  the  grades.  This  is 
especially  urgent  where  the  teacher  has  work  in  all,  or  nearly 
all,  subjects  of  a'  grade.  Whereas  the  high  school  teacher  is 
usually  expected  to  teach  but  one  or  two  branches,  the  grade 
teacher  is  frequently  obliged  to  carry  work  in  five  or  six  sub- 
jects, and  with  much  larger  classes.  To  teach  the  one  subject 
of  geography  well  requires  a  liberal  education.  Science,  his- 
tory, political  and  social  economy,  and  a  somewhat  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  characteristics  and  activities  of  all  people  are 
requisites  as  a  foundation,  and  much  preparation  for  each  day's 
recitation  is  necessary. 

But  while  the  high  school  teacher  knows  his  subject  better 
than  the  grade  teacher,  he  does  not  know  his  pupils  as  well.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  high  school  teacher  of  but  limited 
experience  and  professional  training,  who  unconsciously  ex- 
pects from  ninth  grade  students  work  similar  to  that  of  his  own 
senior  college  year,  should  be  compelled  to  write  out  in  full 
each  lesson  before  assigning  it  to  his  class.     This  may  seem 
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somewhat  severe,  but  it  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  require  a 
reasonable  realization  of  the  attainments  and  needs  of  the  pupils 
under  his  charge. 

Some  five  years  ago  Superintendent  Greenwood  of  Kansas 
City  gathered  data  from  representative  cities  of  the  United 
States  as  to  the  number  of  pupils  leaving  high  schools  before 
completing  the  course,  and  the  causes  of  such  withdrawals. 
His  statistics  show  that  twenty  per  cent  of  the  pupils  entering 
these  high  schools  drop  out  the  first  year,  and  that  in  about  one 
third  of  these  cases  the  reasons  for  withdrawal  were  unknown 
to  the  school  authorities.  I  refer  to  these  data  to  illustrate  what 
seems,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  grammar  school  principal,  a 
second  defect  in  the  high  schools.  I  refer  to  the  seeming  lack 
of  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  first  year  pupil. 

The  plan  recommended  unanimously  by  the  Committee  on 
College  Entrance  Requirements  of  ^^a  six-year  high  school 
course  of  study  beginning  with  the  seventh  grade"  does  not 
seem  to  have  met  with  popular  favor  nor  to  be  altogether  desir- 
able. The  plan,  if  adopted,  would  necessitate  radical  changes 
in  our  school  buildings  and  systems,  and  would  mass  together 
large  numbers  of  children  at  points  too  far  distant  from  their 
homes,  and  at  stages  too  immature  for  high  school  methods. 
One  of  the  best  results  to  be  derived  from  the  proposed  six- 
year  high  school  course  can,  we  think,  be  obtained  by  the 
gradual  introduction  of  departmental  work  in  the  upper  gram- 
mar grades.  This  specialization  of  the  teacher's  work  would 
permit  the  assignment  of  teachers  to  subjects  for  which  they 
had  special  aptitude,  give  them  opportunity  for  more  thorough 
preparation  of  lessons,  and,  while  affording  the  pupil  the  ben- 
efit of  broader  instruction,  would  gradually  be  preparing  him 
for  the  advanced  methods  of  the  high  school;  and  by  thus 
giving  pupils  work  under  two  or  more  teachers,  at  this  most 
critical  stage  of  their  school  course,  there  would  be  less  oppor- 
tunity for  an  inefiicient  teacher  to  waste  time,  or  to  do  positive 
injury  by  turning  pupils  away  from  higher  work. 

There  is,  in  many  of  the  elementary  schools,  urgent  need  of 
a  more  reliable  basis  for  testing  progress  and  determining  pro- 
motions from  grade  to  grade.     As  a  first  requisite  for  reform  I 
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would  urge  a  more  rational  use  of  examinations.  Some  conr- 
munities  have  dispensed  with  examinations  in  the  grades  with- 
out providing  the  intelligent  supervision  necessary  to  maintain 
uniform  and  reliable  standards,  while  others  have  leaned  so 
extensively  upon  an  examination  system  that  teaching  has 
become  largely  a  ** filling  in"  process,  and  pupils  approach 
advanced  work  ill-prepared  for  the  self-reliant  application 
requisite  for  success. 

While  a  single  examination  should  rarely,  if  ever,  be  used  as 
a  sole  basis  for  determining  promotions,  the  occasional  exami- 
nation given  under  the  direction  of  the  supervising  ofiicer 
enables  him  to  test  results  of  the  teacher's  work  with  a  mini- 
mum of  interruption  and  at  the  same  time  serves  as  a  guide  to 
the  teacher  and  an  incentive  to  the  pupil.  The  somewhat  pop- 
ular idea  of  promoting  pupils  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
teacher  would  in  some  instances  be  very  amusing  were  the 
misfortunes  resulting  from  such  a  plan  not  so  serious.  Even 
teachers  with  the  varied  experiences  of  many  years  need  to 
refer  frequently  to  a  guiding  standard.  If  relative  credits  for 
work  of  pupils  are  to  be  based  upon  records  of  class  work, 
ample  provision  should  be  made  to  reinforce,  if  not  supply,  the 
judgment  of  the  teacher  who  fails  to  discriminate  between  mere 
neatness  or  good  intentions,  and  ability ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing radically  wrong  with  a  system  where  a  grade  teacher 
does  not  dare  call  a  sixty  per  cent  standing  sixty  per  cent 
instead  of  seventy-five  because  of  an  influential  parent,  or 
where  the  teacher  fears  for  her  position  unless  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  her  class  seems  to  be  prepared  for  promotion.  I  do  not 
mean  to  disregard  the  needs  of  the  individual  pupil,  but  I  do 
mean  to  assert,  and  this  with  emphasis,  that  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual pupil  are  not  met  under  a  system  where  a  final  standing 
of  fifty  per  cent  under  the  grading  of  one  teacher  represents 
more  of  merit  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  than  a  mark  of  ninety- 
five  per  cent  given  by  another  teacher  for  similar  work;  or 
where  a  large  number  of  pupils  become  discouraged  in  attempts 
to  do  advanced  work  because  handicapped  in  their  eflforts  as  a 
result  of  defective  work  in  the  preceding  grades. 

There   is  in    every  school  system   more   or  less  of  waste 
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resulting  from  a  lack  of  unity  in  purpose  and  methods.  The 
reaction  from  the  overgraded  system  of  a  generation  ago,  with 
its  large  classes  and  half  military  discipline,  where  the  entire 
class,  rather  than  the  individual  pupil,  was  considered  the  unit 
of  instruction,  left  many  schools  without  a  settled  policy.  There 
are  few,  if  any,  public  school  systems  at  the  present  time  with 
sufficient  teaching  force  to  carry  out  successfully  the  plan  of 
individual  instruction,  should  such  a  plan  be  considered  desir- 
able. While  the  trend  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  class  instruction 
but  with  more  attention  to  the  individual  pupil  than  formerly, 
some  teachers  hold  rigidly  to  the  old  method,  while  others 
attempt  the  individual  instruction  plan,  and  the  changing  back 
and  forth  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  brings  confusion  and 
loss  to  the  pupil.  There  has  always  been  waste  in  changing 
from  teachers  who  lead  to  those  who  drive ;  and  for  the  past 
few  years,  owing  to  the  widely  varying  constructions  placed 
upon  the  kindergarten  idea  as  it  has  slowly  worked  its  way  up 
through  the  grades,  the  waste  has  been  even  greater.  The  lack 
of  unity  of  aim  in  teaching  any  one  subject,  as  arithmetic,  is 
often  a  source  of  waste.  The  teacher  in  one  grade  has,  perhaps, 
utilized  much  time  in  training  pupils  to  work  from  principle, 
while  the  teacher  of  the  next  grade  may  totally  ignore  this  train- 
ing. This  lack  of  definite  purpose  shows  itself,  too,  in  training 
pupils  to  self-reliant  and  persistent  effort.  An  occasional  teacher* 
even  in  advanced  grades,  will  simplify  work  until,  almost  no 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  being  required,  he  gradually  comes 
to  demand  assistance  on  meeting  very  slight  difficulty. 

Thirteen  years  have  passed  since  President  Eliot  of  Harvard 
started  the  movement  in  favor  of  ^<  shortening  and  enriching  the 
grammar  school  course,"  but  discussion  of  the  question  is  still 
current.  Although  President  Eliot's  criticisms  were  directed 
against  elementary  schools  of  nine  or  ten  grades,  they  have 
been  applied  freely  to  schools  having  but  eight  years  in  the 
course  of  study.  The  controversy  is  not  yet  ended,  but  the 
present  outlook  indicates  that  the  subjects  recently  added  to 
the  curriculum,  as  music,  drawing,  nature  study  and  manual 
training,  if  restricted  to  their  proper  place  in  the  course,  are  of 
sufficient  value  to  be  retained;  and  I  risk  the  opinion  that 
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reforms  in  the  older  subjects  of  the  curriculum  will  eventually 
come  more  in  the  way  of  readjustments  based  upon  intelligent 
aims  and  methods  than  in  the  elimination  of  so  much  subject 
matter  that  pupils  approach  academic  work  unqualified  through 
lack  of  wholesome  mental  food. 

If  the  fourth  grade  class  that  had  to  struggle  with  the  parti- 
ciple had  been  given  ample  drill  in  expressing  their  childish 
thoughts  in  good  English,  they  would*  on  reaching  the  seventh 
grade,  have  been  able  to  spell  the  words  M^/r,  write ^  tooy  and 
any  J  and  would  have  been  ready  for  analytical  work  in  English 
grammar.  And  this  work  would  have  been  good  for  the  chil- 
dren— valuable  discipline;  enabling  them  better  to  grasp  the 
thought  in  reading ;  giving  them  a  basis  for  deciding  doubtful 
constructions  in  English,  and  later,  a  starting  point  for  advanc- 
ing from  the  ^^  known  to  the  unknown  "  in  the  study  of  a  foreign 
language. 

Nearly  all  would  doubtless  be  glad  to  see  our  lumbering  old 
system  of  weights  and  measures  give  place  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem, but  as  our  English  ancestors  were  three  centuries  behind 
the  times  in  changing  from  the  old  Roman  notation  to  the 
Arabic,  we  must  be  patient.  The  school  principals  and  science 
teachers  of  the  state  could,  however,  render  no  better  service 
to  the  cause  of  education,  and  to  the  country  in  general,  than 
by  leading  a  successful  movement  in  the  interests  of  this  change. 

There  is  much  in  favor  of  the  plan  for  avoiding  a  complete 
break  in  studies  between  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
by  continuing  work  in  some  of  the  elementary  subjects  in  the 
high  school  and  beginning  one  or  more  high  school  branches 
in  the  grammar  grades.  While  this  matter  has  received  much 
consideration,  no  general  conclusions  have  been  reached.  It  is 
a  problem  into  which  the  needs  of  each  community  enter  as 
important  factors,  and  one  whose  adjustment,  based  on  local 
conditions,  would  do  much  towards  establishing  closer  relations 
between  the  grammar  and  high  schools. 

In  attempting  to  cover  so  wide  a  range  of  topics  I  am  con- 
scious of  having  sacrificed  clearness  of  statement,  hence  I  sum- 
marize thus : — 

We  plead  for  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  aims  and 
achievements  of  the  elementary  schools  on  the  part  of  the  high 
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school  teacher,  and  for  more  cordial  manifestations  of  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  individual  pupil  during  the  first  years  of 
his  high  school  course. 

We  recognize  the  urgent  need  of  broader  scholarship  and 
better  compensation  for  teachers  of  the  upper  grammar  grades ; 
of  greater  accuracy  in  determing  values  of  work  and  a  more 
reliable  basis  for  deciding  promotions  from  grade  to  grade ;  of 
more  definite  aims,  greater  unity,  and  a  more  rational  adjust- 
ment of  the  elementary  course. 

We  recommend  the  gradual  introduction  of  departmental 
work  in  the  grammar  grades;  and  wherever  local  conditions 
will  permit,  the  dovetailing  of  grammar  and  high  school 
branches  of  study. 

Telepathy 

F.   H.  PALMEK 

Deep  are  the  •llencet,  jet  eren  here 
Heart  fpeaks  to  heart  in  roicelets  words; 

A  language  of  the  tpiritt  sweet  and  clear, 
Interpreting  our  tender  moods  I 

None  save  thjself  e'er  speaketh  thus  to  me» 
Touching  the  soul's  deep  hidden  springs ; 

Henceforth  mere  earth-words  are  to  me  and  thee, 
BelorM,  but  superfluous  things. 

Across  the  spaces  in  communion  sweet 

At  will  we  know  each  other  near; 
Though  sundered  far  we  often  fondlj  meet 

Where  perfect  love  excludeth  fear. 


The  Library  the  Center  of  the  Schools 

FRANK  O.  CARPBMTBR,   BMOLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL,  BOSTON,    MASS. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY  today  is  righUy  considered 
one  of  the  greatest  advantages  which  can  be  pos- 
sessed by  a  town.  For  the  past  fifty  years  the 
movement  for  free  public  libraries  has  gone  on 
with  constantly  increasing  force,  until  today 
almost  every  large  town  in  New  England  and 
all  the  important  cities  and  towns  in  the  Middle 
States  possess  a  library,  paid  for  either  by  town 
appropriations  or  by  the  gift  of  private  individuals.  Although 
Mr.  Carnegie  has  given  hundreds  of  libraries  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  there  are  very  many  others  which  have  been 
given  singly  by  other  men,  or  have  been  established  by  the 
towns  without  help.  With  the  uses  and  benefits  of  a  library  in 
forming  and  molding  the  spirit  of  the  townspeople,  this  article 
has  nothing  to  do.  There  is  one  point,  however,  of  great  im- 
portance that  seems  to  have  been  overlooked,  and  in  conse- 
quence there  is  in  each  town  a  doubling  of  expense  and  waste 
of  force  which  might  easily  be  avoided.  Every  wide-awake 
librarian  realizes  at  once  the  importance  of  bringing  the  library 
in  close  touch  with  the  schools,  and  he  devises  many  ways  of 
interesting  the  children,  and  of  assisting  the  teachers  to  create  an 
interest  in  their  studies,  by  the  use  of  the  books  in  the  library. 
In  many  places  the  library  supplies  to  the  schools  a  set  of  books 
for  supplementary  reading,  which  are  used  for  a  time  and  then 
exchanged  for  a  different  set.  This  is  a  very  valuable  aid,  and 
a  step  in  the  right  direction ;  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  and 
it  is  not  always  possible  for  a  school  to  get  the  books  it  needs  at 
the  time  they  are  to  be  used. 

It  also  happens,  in  many  cases,  that  a  school  possesses,  sev- 
eral sets  of  supplementary  books,  which  are  used  for  two  or 
three  months  of  the  year,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  they  are  idle 
and  unused,  although  there  are  other  schools  in  the  town  which 
could  probably  use  those  books  if  they  were  allowed  to  do  so. 
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The  practice  of  loaning  books  belonging  to  one  school,  for  use 
in  another,  is  for  several  reasons  inconvenient.  It  thrusts  upon 
the  teachers  of  the  two  schools  the  duty  of  keeping  a  record  of 
the  books  and  their  care,  and  injury  to  one  or  more  of  the  books 
while  loaned  spoils  the  set  for  use  in  the  first  school  to  which  it 
belongs.  It  therefore  happens  that  many  schools  possess  sets 
of  the  most  important  supplementary  readers  which  are  idle 
more  than  half  the  year.  At  the  same  time,  these  sets  being  of 
standard  works,  the  library  almost  invariably  has  a  duplicate 
set.  The  books  for  the  schools  are  bought  by  the  school  com- 
mittee out  of  one  appropriation,  while  the  books  for  the  library 
are  paid  for  out  of  another  fund.  If  all  the  books  of  the  same 
kind  could  be  bought  at  the  same  time,  there  would  be  a  large 
saving  in  discounts,  ezpressage,  etc. 

The  idea  which  this  paper  wishes  to  present  is  as  follows :  All 
books  bought  in  any  town  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  from  the 
primary  school  to  the  high  school,  should  be  bought  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  public  library,  which  for  that  purpose  should 
be  joined  to  the  school  system  of  the  town,  and  made  its  head 
or  center.  The  library  should  issue  to  each  school  such  books 
as  are  needed  for  use,  either  as  regular  text-books  or  as  supple- 
mentary ones.  The  regular  text-books  should  be  kept  in  the 
school  from  year  to  year  in  charge  of  the  head  master,  but  a 
yearly  record  or  report  should  be  made  to  the  library  of  all  such 
books  and  of  their  condition,  etc.  All  worn  out  books  should 
be  returned  to  the  library,  and  credited  to  the  account  of  the 
school,  and  should  be  replaced  by  the  same,  if  repaired,  or  by 
new  copies,  for  which  a  new  charge  should  be  made  to  the 
school.  All  supplementary  books  should  be  kept  in  the  library 
until  such  time  as  they  were  needed  at  the  schools,  when  they 
should  be  issued  on  requisition  from  the  master  of  the  school,  to 
be  kept  by  him  so  long  as  actually  in  use,  perhaps  three  months. 
They  should  then  be  returned  to  the  library  and  may  be  bor- 
rowed by  another  school  for  three  months,  etc.  It  could  usually 
be  arranged  by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or  the  school 
committee,  just  what  months  in  the  year  each  school  should  use 
certain  books  in  its  course.  For  example:  If  one  class  of  a 
certain  grade,  as  the  seventh,  was  to  read  during  the  year  a 
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Geographical  Reader  of  North  America,  it  would  make  very 
little  difference  whether  they  read  that-  book  at  the  beginning, 
middle,  or  end  of  the  year.  If  there  were,  then,  three  classei 
of  that  grade  in  the  town ,  one  class  could  use  the  books  from 
September  to  December,  the  second  from  December  to  March, 
and  the  third  from  March  to  June.  Each  pupil  would  have  all 
the  advantage  which  could  come  from  the  use  of  the  book,  but 
the  same  books  would  have  served  three  different  classes, 
and  the  cost  to  the  town  would  be  one  third  of  what  it  now  is 
where  each  school  has  its  own  set  of  books.  Still  further,  that 
set  of  books  would  be  available  during  the  summer  for  the  gen- 
eral public  of  the  town,  who  would  then  be  permitted  to  take 
them  out  on  the  ordinary  cards.  This  summer  reading  should 
be  encouraged.  Another  point  is,  that  if  the  town  should  spend 
the  same  amount  of  money  as  at  present,  the  children  at  the 
schools  would  be  able  to  have  three  times  as  many  books  to 
read  during  the  year,  that  is,  three  sets,  as  under  the  present 
system,  thus  increasing  both  the  interest  and  the  benefit.  It 
would  probably  often  happen  that  there  would  remain  in  the 
library,  during  the  year,  a  number  of  extra  copies  of  these 
books  because  the  library  would  issue  to  the  schools  only  the 
exact  number  of  copies  necessary  for  the  class.  Such  extra 
copies  could  be  made  available  for  the  public,  to  be  returned  by 
them  on  demand,  whenever  they  should  be  needed  for  the 
schools.  The  fact  that  the  books  belonged  to  the  library  and 
were  to  be  returned  to  it  would  result  in  greater  care  of  the 
book  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  because  each  pupil  would  be 
required  to  give  a  receipt  to  the  library,  and  not  to  the  school, 
and  any  loss  of  the  book  or  injury  to  it  would  have  to  be  made 
up  to  the  library  by  the  parents  in  their  tax  bills  or  otherwise. 

It  may  be  urged  as  an  objection  that  at  present  there  are  two 
funds,  one  for  the  library  and  one  for  the  schools;  but  that 
matter  could  be  easily  arranged.  The  amount  of  money  appro- 
priated each  year  for  books  under  the  control  of  the  school 
committee  could  either  be  handed  over  to  the  library  to  be  used 
for  the  schools,  or,  which  is  the  better  way,  this  amount  could 
be  deducted  from  the  appropriation  for  the  schools  and  added 
to  the  appropriation  for  the  library. 
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We  also  go  further  and  say  that  where  the  library  is  founded 
by  the  town  and  supported  by  the  town  it  should  be  definitely 
made  a  part  of  the  school  system,  just  as  much  as  the  high 
school  or  a  manual  training  school.  The  trustees  should  be  a 
subcommittee  of  the  school  committee,  and  responsible  to  them 
as  any  subcommittee.  This  school  committee  should  plan 
for  the  definite  use  of  the  library  by  the  schools ;  they  should 
arrange  free  courses  of  lectures  upon  subjects  of  interest  and 
importance,  and  the  lecturer  should  refer  his  hearers  to  the 
library.  These  lectures  should  be  suited  to  the  reference  books 
possessed  by  the  library,  and  planned  for  the  grown  up  pupil 
as  well  as  the  children.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  edu- 
cation of  most  people  ends  with  the  grammar  school.  Although 
a  considerable  percentage,  perhaps,  may  take  a  high  school 
course  for  three  or  four  years,  yet  the  people  who  go  beyond 
the  high  school  are  only  a  handful  in  each  town.     That  these 

other  people  need  further  education  is  shown  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  evening  schools,  lectures,  etc.,  now  given  by  educational 
centers.  These  belong  as  properly  to  the  school  system  as  the 
primary  day  schools.  The  form  of  instruction  suited  to  busi- 
ness people,  that  is,  those  not  regularly  at  school,  cannot  be  in 
the  form  of  regular  class  instruction  and  recitation ;  they  must 
necessarily  take  the  form  of  lectures  or  conferences.  By  con- 
ferences we  mean  a  meeting  of  the  students  with  their  master, 
with  general  talk  and  questions  upon  the  work,  with  advice 
from  him  as  to  their  studies  and  reading.  The  books  used  for 
this  work  will  naturally  be  those  which  are  possessed  by  the 
library,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  each  pupil  shall  study  the 
same  subject  at  the  same  time.  It  will,  however,  be  desirable 
that  the  library  should  buy  a  number  of  duplicate  copies  of  the 
books  most  needed.  One  of  these  copies  should  be  starred  and 
kept  in  the  library  for  reference,  while  the  others  should  be 
loaned  for  short  periods.  As  much  of  the  most  valuable  litera- 
ture of  today  is  published  in  the  monthly  magazines,  the  library 
should  buy  a  suitable  number  "of  copies  of  the  most  valuable 
magazines  in  different  lines  of  thought,  science,  geography, 
economics,  and  should  distribute  these  to  all  grades  of  the 
schools  and  to  the  public. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  library  should  not  circulate  among 
the  people  of  the  town  the  current  magazines,  as  well  as  the 
popular  books.  A  magazine  in  a  suitable  cover  can  pass  safely 
through  a  great  many  hands,  and  this  is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
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function  of  the  library.  One  copy  should  be  kept  in  the  library, 
the  others  circulated.  When  magazines  are  old,  one  copy 
should  be  bound  and  preserved,  the  others  should  be  treated  as 
follows :  From  the  magazines  should  be  taken  the  articles  of 
special  importance,  as  articles  on  foods,  clothing  railroads, 
steamships,  public  parks,  etc.,  and  the  rest  of  the  magazine 
can  be  sold  as  waste  paper.  These  articles  extracted  from  the 
magazines  should  be  placed  in  manilla  covers  and  be  made 
available  for  readers.  These  articles  will,  in  the  near  future, 
become  of  immense  value  to  students  of  commercial  geography 
as  well  as  the  public,  for  they' are  exactly  the  kind  of  material 
which  those  pupils  must  have,  and  they  are  in  many  ways  more 
valuable  and  more  accurate  than  any  books  in  existence.  Valu- 
able illustrations  in  the  magazines  should  also  be  taken  out  and 
placed  in  stout  envelopes  of  the  same  size  as  the  ordinary  maga- 
zine leaf,  the  pictures  of  the  same  general  character  being 
grouped  together  in  these  envelopes,  and  can  be  loaned  like 
books.  The  magazine  articles  in  their  manilla  covers  can  be 
placed  in  drawers  in  alphabetical  order,  exactly  as  cards  in  a 
card  catalogue,  and  thus  form  an  easy  reference  for  all  this 
literature.  Newspaper  clippings,  the  most  difficult  of  all  to 
handle,  can  be  pasted  upon  sheets  of  light  manilla  cardboard 
of  the  same  size  as  the  magazines  and  go  into  their  appropriate 
place  with  them.  In  this  way  all  this  floating  literature,  as  it 
might  be  called,  can  be  kept  in  cases  of  one  size  with  the  utmost 
convenience. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  further  discussion  of  these  details  in 
this  article.  The  sole  message  of  this  article  is  to  preach  the  doc- 
trifle  that  to  the  library  should  belong  all  the  books  used  either 
in  the  library  or  in  the  schools,  that  it  should  distribute  them  to 
private  individuals  or  to  the  schools  according  to  their  need,  and 
that  by  so  doing  a  large  amount  of  money  will  be  saved  to  the 
town  or  city,  as  one  set  of  persons  only  will  be  required  to  take 
charge  of  the  books,  which  will  set  the  teachers  free  from  a 
large  amount  of  wearisome  and  exhausting  work,  and  will  be 
better  done,  as  work  is  always  better  done  when  performed  by 
those  who  devote  their  whole  time  and  thought  to  one  kind  of 
work. 

The  schools  are  to  educate  the  people  when  young;  the 
library  is  to  educate  the  people  when  older,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  education  of  the  young  and  the  education 
of  the  old  should  be  performed  by  two  different  bodies  of  men  ; 
and  in  this  modern  age  of  progression  and  consolidation  sound 
business  sense  demands  this  change  as  being  in  the  interest  of 
economy,  convenience  and  efficiency. 
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Communication  on  '^ Writing" 

Editor,  Palmer  Co.  : 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  have  just  read  the  article  on  **  Writing"  in  the  Maj  number  of 
jrour  magazine.  I  feel  that  I  can  speak  with  tome  authority  on  this  •ubject,  as 
I  have  made  a  special  studjr  of  penmanship  for  a  number  of  years.  During  the 
past  few  jears  I  have  had  manj  students  from  public  schools  where  the  vertical 
sjstem  was  taught.  I  still  have  several  specimens  of  their  writing  taken  just 
before  I  received  them  into  my  class.  The  writing,  in  everjr  case,  is  very  heavy 
and  entirely  too  large.  I  always  request  entrance  specimens  to  be  written  in 
the  student's  own  natural  style  of  writing — his  natural  (?)  way — but  the  rate  of 
speed  at  which  these  specimens  are  generally  written  is  between  ten  or  fifteen 
words  a  minute,  and  not  at  the  rate  given  by  the  author  of  **  Writing."  Relative 
to  the  question  of  space,  I  find  that  these  specimens,  when  written  with  the  slant 
system,  cover  only  two  thirds  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  vertical  system. 
Furthermore,  in  vertical  writing  the  letters  are  not  all  perpendicular;  some  are 
at  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees,  some  at  sixty  degrees,  and  some  have  a  backward 
slant. 

I  have  beep  teaching  penmanship  for  the  past  six  years,  and  I  am  at  present 
in  charge  of  the  departments  of  pen  work  in  the  Nichols  Expert  Sch6ol  of  this 
city.  Of  course,  I  am  a  writer  of  the  slant  system,  but  I  am  by  no  means  prej- 
udiced against  the  vertical  style  of  writing  on  that  account.  In  fact,  at  the  time 
of  the  introduction  of  vertical  writing,  I  made  a  study  of  it,  and  even  practiced 
that  system,  but  the  results  were  anything  but  in  harmony  with  the  assertions 
made  in  the  article  in  your  magazine.  If  the  caption  of  It  had  been  **  Drawing,*' 
there  would  have  been  no  objection,  but  to  use  the  term  **  Writing"  makes  the 
arguments  with  their  false  syllogisms  and  deductions  quite  absurd.  Out  of  the 
-one  hundred  and  twenty  replies  received,  I  should  like  very  much  to  know  how 
many  of  their  senders  are  penmen,  or  can  even  write  sufficiently  well  to  be  called 
teachers  of  writing.  I  dare  say  but  few.  How  many  of  our  public  school 
teachers  can  write  a  good  Spencerian  style  ?  By  this  I  do  not  mean  '*  drawing" ; 
most  of  them  can  draw  pretty  well ;  but  if  they  are  called  upon  to  write  their 
names  hastily,  the  result  is  generally  a  scribble. 

I  maintain  that  slant  writing  is  more  easily  written  and  more  easily  learned 
than  the  vertical.    In  rapid  writing,  the  slant  is  by  far  more  legible. 

Prom  a  scientific  standpoint,  it  is  considered  easier  for  the  eyes  to  read  per- 
pendicular letters  than  slant  letters,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  those 
cases  the  letters  are  usually  printed  or  well  drawn.  It  is  true  that  in  writing  a 
word  with  the  vertical  system,  the  pen  does  not  travel  as  far  as  when  the  word  is 
written  with  the  slant  system;  that  is,  in  printed  script.  So  much  for  science. 
From  a  practical  standpoint,  it  is  easier  to  read  the  slant  than  the  vertical. 

In  the  June  (1905)  number  of  the  •*  Penman's  Art  Journal,"  appear  several 
articles  from  superintendents  of  public  schools,  giving  their  views  of  vertical 
mnd  slant  penmanship*  They  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  slant  system. 
Accompanying  their  articles  are  a  number  of  specimens  of  vertical  writing, 
taken  from  almost  every  grade.  There  is  no  perceptible  difference  between  the 
writing  of  the  second  or  third  grade  and  the  eighth  grade  pupils,  thus  forcing 
the  conclusion  that  no  improvement  is  made  in  this  branch.of  study  when  using 
the  vertical  system. 

Muscular  movement  can  be  used  in  vertical  just  as  well  as  in  slant  writing — 
it  is  simply  a  matter  of  placing  the  paper  at  a  different  angle.  Very  few  /#»- 
meftt  however,  use  the  vertical,  because  the  angle  of  the  paper  makes  the  mus- 
cular action  of  the  arm  too  complex  for  rapid,  easy,  and  legible  writing.  I  also 
wish  to  say  that  I  have  not  yet  met  a  business  man  who  is  not  opposed  to  the 
vertical  system.    Many  do  not  tolerate  it  in  their  offices. 

J.  B.  Probst,  Si,  Paul^  Minn. 


Lditorial 

IT  is  somewhat  sobering  to  a  thoughtful  and  patriotic  person  to  read 
the  statistics  of  immigration,  and  to  learn  that  1,932,934  steerage 
passengers  embarked  from  Europe  for  New  York  during  the  last  three 
years.  Last  year  alone  812,870  foreigners  arrived  upon  our  shores ; 
more  then  two  thirds  of  whom  were  males.  A  large  percentage  of 
this  great  mass  of  ^^  raw  material"  for  citizenship  is  illiterate  and  un- 
used to  the  privileges  of  a  free  government.  To  secure  the  health  of 
the  body  politic  under  these  conditions ;  to  place  and  direct  all  these 
incoming  lives  so  that  they  shall  be  happy  and  useful ;  and  to  make 
their  coming  a  blessing  to  themselves,  to  us,  to  the  lands  from  which 
they  come  and  to  posterity,  is  the  serious  task  which  confronts  us.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  no  agency  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends  is 
more  efficient  than  the  public  school.  In  the  teachers'  ability,  pa- 
tience, perseverance,  and  consecration,  and  in  these  alone,  lies  the 
hope  of  salvation  for  these  undisciplined  and  uncouth  hordes  of  for- 
eigners. And  the  country,  owing  its  own  very  life  to  these  same 
teachers,  ought  to  show  its  gratitude  by  a  far  ampler  provision  for 
their  welfare  while  in  active  service  and  their  comfortable  maintenance 
in  old  age.  The  service  rendered  can  never  be  adequately  rewarded 
in  a  merely  material  way.  But  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  see  that  those 
who  so  vitally  serve  the  public  good  shall  be  placed  above  want  and 
the  humiliation  of  dependency  in  sickness  and  old  age.  The  teachers' 
salary  reform  is  a  cause  that  will  not  down.  The  agitation  is  here  to 
stay  until  the  question  is  settled  rightly.  Those  who  have  convictions 
on  the  subject  should  take  them  to  the  '* primaries"  and  to  the  town 
meeting  and  to  the  polls  fpr  an  airing  on  every  possible  occasion.  And 
may  the  consummation  be  not  far  away ! 

BY  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  rendered 
September  7,  the  area  of  the  present  site  of  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology that  may  be  built  upon  is  limited  to  about  one  third  of  the  total 
ground  area.  Clause  X  of  the  proposed  plan  of  the  Harvard-Tech- 
nology alliance,  which  contemplated  the  sale  of  the  present  site  on 
Boylston  Street  for  mercantile  purposes,  thereby  becomes  impractica- 
ble, and  the  opponents  of  the  '' merger,", comprising  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  faculty  and  alumni  of  the  Institute,  may  well  take  courage. 
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At  the  outset  the  **  merger"  plan  was  considered  mainly  for  financial 
reasons.  One  clause  in  Gordon  McKay's  will  had  immense  influ- 
ence,— namely,  that  the  salaries  paid  from  his  bequest  to  Harvard 
professors  should  be  liberal. 

Certain  members  of  the  Technology  faculty  declared  last  spring 
that  if  any  change  of  location  were  to  be  made,  in  their  opinion  it 
should  be  *^  independent  of  any  question  of  affiliation."  For  thirty-six 
years  President  Eliot  has  favored  the  absorption  of  the  Institute  by 
Harvard.  If  now  the  Institute  of  Technology  maintains  its  identity, 
its  friends  feel  assured  that  financial  support  will  be  found  not  only  to 
meet  its  present  heavy  burdens,  but  also  to  meet  the  increased  expendi- 
tures for  salaries  and  equipment  which  future  expansion  renders 
inevitable. 

THE  prevailing  customs  and  ideals  in  matters  educational  among 
the  founders  of  New  England,  in  the  days  of  Ezekiel  Cheever, 
were  recalled  to  public  attention  on  August  24  at  the  dedication  of  a 
memorial  stone  in  King's  Chapel  burying  ground,  Boston,  to  Dr. 
Comfort  Starr  (1589-1659), — a  name  closely  identified  with  the  begin- 
nings of  Harvard  College.  In  his  presentation  address  Hosea  Starr 
Ballou  read  from  Dr.  Starr's  will,  an  ancient  document  of  great  his- 
torical value,  the  following  directions  for  the  education  of  his  orphan 
grandson,  then  seven  years  old,  that  he  should  go  ^^  forward  in  Learn- 
ing, yt  is  yt  he.  •  .  .  goe  into  some  Grammar  Schoole  and  to  some 
Academia,  or  to  be  with  some  godly  Minister  whereby  he  may  be 
instructed  in  ye  Toungs,  Arts  and  Sciences,'  *  and  this  course  of  train- 
ing was  to  continue  until  his  grandson  reached  the  age  of  eighteen 
years.  It  is  an  interesting  glimpse  of  social  conditions  and  high  ideals 
of  education  that  obtained  in  Boston  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago  when, 
to  quote  the  quaint  colonial  record,  the  pioneers  of  Massachusetts 
sought  *^  to  advance  learning  and  perpetuate  it  to  posterity." 

AN  accession  of  interest  in  history  for  the  elementary  schools  is 
noticeable  among  teachers,  and  especially  in  school  programs 
and  in  the  Institutes.  The  movement  is  altogether  encouraging. 
Books  and  discussions  on  historical  materials  are  beginning  to  sup- 
plement the  older  treatment  of  historical  methods.  The  aims  of 
history  instruction  for  children  are  being  reconsidered,  not  by  special- 
ists only,  but  by  room  teachers  and  supervisors.  An  investigation  of 
a  dozen  programs  of  teachers'  institutes  in  a  number  of  the  states 
in  the  East  and  the  Middle  West  shows  that  historical  subjects  have 
held  a  prominent  place  in  their  sessions. 
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NOTICEABLE  among  current  movements  is  the  earlier  and 
more  general  introduction  of  history  stories  in  a  systematic  way. 
For  generations  good  teachers  have  told  such  stories.  More  and 
more  they  are  being  expected  from  teachers.  More  teachers  are  pre- 
pared to  tell  such  stories  well.  The  stories  selected  are  better  chosen, 
and  are  given  with  some  more  reason  than  mere  entertainment.  They 
more  frequently  are  suggested  by  and  reinforce  other  exercises  of 
the  school.  One  syllabus  mentions  for  the  first  three  years :  ^'  Stories 
and  descriptions  of  primitive  peoples  and  early  civilizations,  their 
mode  of  life,  dwellings,  food,  clothing,  tools,  habits,  occupations, 
public  works,  etc. ;  legends  of  historic  value ;  and  simple  biography 
in  connection  with  Thanksgiving  and  similar  celebrations.*' 

Biographies  of  adventure  and  discovery,  and  stories  of  pioneer 
life  in  our  own  and  other  countries,  and  especially  in  the  local  region, 
come  a  little  later,  but  precede  the  text-book. 

ALL  this  seems  wholesome  and  suggestive.  It  touches  the  roots 
of  institutional  and  social  life.  It  has  civic  bearings,  and 
should,  if  well  taught,  go  far  toward  justifying  the  school  as  a  state 
agency  in  self-preservation.  So  many  children  leave  school  before 
the  history  text  is  introduced  that  the  school's  direct  efforts  at  making 
citizenship  intelligent  reach  comparatively  few.  They  should  reach 
all.  Important  social  and  personal  relations  of  the  individual  are 
seen  to  be  available  raw  material  for  primary  exercises.  From  the 
kindergarten  through  three  or  four  succeeding  years,  such  lessons  may 
be  arranged  to  constitute  an  important  thread  in  the  fabric  of  the 
child's  character.  Interesting  biographies;  incidents  in  human  lives; 
military  and  civic  achievement ;  the  fine  and  industrial  arts ;  simple, 
primitive  occupations ;  amusements ;  public  regulations  and  customs ; 
incidents  in  local  history,  and  current  official  and  neighborhood  life, 
may  all  be  used  to  cultivate  the  history  sense,  and  to  fix  a  habit  of 
regarding  conduct  from  the  side  of  its  civic  meanings. 

IN  the  older  East,  far  more  than  elsewhere,  local  history  has  been 
used  as  affording  material  for  such  instruction.  In  the  Middle 
West,  and  especially  in  the  South,  a  similar  interest  is  being  awak- 
ened, or  is  noticeably  growing.  One  school  has  already  begun  work- 
ing upon  its  locality,  exploring  the  records  (the  work  being  done  by 
children  of  eleven  to  fifteen  years  of  age)  ;  tracing  the  early  roads  and 
trails ;  locating  early  ferries  and  bridges ;  the  beginnings  of  the  long- 
ago    settlements;    early   schools    and    teachers    and    buildings    and 
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equipmenta;  the  first  local  industries  and  implements,  tools,  mate- 
rials and  products;  frontier  children  and  their  games  and  interests; 
stores  and  trade ;  the  first  improved  streets  and  roads,  and  improved 
architecture;  manners,  dress,  food,  markets,  etc.  It  is  a  rich  field, 
and  the  school  mentioned  will  do  its  pupils  an  honorable  service  and 
add  to  the  profession's  pedagogical  vision. 

In  certain  sections  of  the  country  such  work  has  been  done  for 
years.  But  the  encouraging  fact  is  that  much  more  generally  the 
task  is  being  attempted.  Teachers  themselves  need  much  preparation 
for  the  work.  With  a  clear  vision  of  the  need  and  the  material  to 
be  used,  the  better  equipment  of  teachers  will  follow. 

TWO  interesting  movements  for  the  higher  education  of  teachers 
without  interfering  with  their  actual  daily  work  in  the  class  room 
have  recently  been  brought  to  our  attention.  One  is  the  furnishing  of 
courses  of  instruction,  leading  up  to  a  degree,  by  the  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Pedagogy  of  New  York  University ;  and  the  other  is  a  sim- 
ilar course  of  lectures,  without  the  degree  feature,  offered  by  Clark 
University  at  Worcester,  Mass.  The  work  in  New  York  is  carried 
on  evenings  and  Saturdays;  that  at  Worcester  on  Saturdays  only. 
The  former  course  has  attracted  teachers  as  far  away  as  Massachu- 
setts, who  have  worked  faithfully  for  a  year  or  more  for  a  degree, 
going  over  to  New  York  weekly  for  the  Saturday  instruction  and 
returning  in  time  for  Monday  morning's  duties.  The  lectures  at  Clark 
University  are  open  to  the  public  and  comprise  courses  by  President 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  9-10  a.  m.  ;  Professor  W.  H.  Bumham,  lo-ii 
A.  M. ;  and  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  11-12  a.  m.  Saturdays  through- 
out the  year,  beginning  September  30.  Those  teachers  who  wish 
special  aid  in  their  work,  or  in  themes  which  they  are  preparing,  can 
receive  assistance  from  the  professors  or  the  librarian.  We  presume 
that  a  work  similar  to  that  carried  on  in  these  places  is  being  done  in 
other  educational  centers.  It  is  certainly  a  most  commendable  and 
useful  extension  of  the  modem  public  education  movement. 


Foreign  Notes 

PHILOSOPHY  AS  THB  BASIS  OP  EDUCATION 

In  his  work  entitled  The  Reform  of  Education  by  Philosophy, 
tiiat  brilliant  and  acute  critic  of  contemporary  ideas,  M.  Fouill^e, 
enters  an  earnest  protest  against  the  invasion  of  education  by  the 
negative,  critical  spirit.  The  need  of  the  moment,  as  he  sees  it,  is 
a  philosophic  principle  or  system  to  take  the  place  of  those  old 
religious  beliefs  whose  decline  has  left  this  generation  without  a 
directive  principle.  ''Every  professor,"  he  says,  ''should  have  a 
thorough  education  in  philosophy  and  morals  which  alone  can  make 
them  in  their  turn  true  educators.  .  •  .  Philosophy  is  or  at  least  ought 
to  be,  the  universal,  omnipresent  soul  of  education."  This  is  the  con- 
clusion reached  by  M.  Fouill^e  after  an  exhaustive  review  of  the 
efforts  that  have  been  put  forth  in  France  under  successive  adminis- 
trations, from  the  Revolution  of  17S9  to  the  present  time,  to  discover 
a  unifying  principle  applicable  to  the  education  of  a  people,  or  rather 
to  that  of  the  ^lite  class.  The  author  has  in  mind  the  whole  scheme 
of  liberal  culture,  but  his  conclusions  have  special  force  in  relation  to 
education — that  is,  to  the  work  of  instruction  and  training — con- 
sidered as  a  profession. 

It  should  here  be  remembered  that  teaching  became  an  independent 
calling  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The  date  of  its  separation  from 
the  theological  profession  may  be  put  at  18 10,  the  year  marked  by 
the  institution  in  Prussia  of  a  professional  examination  for  teachers. 
"The  intention  of  this  measure,"  says  Dr.  Paulsen,  "was  the 
elevation  if  not  the  creation  of  a  profession  of  teachers  with  uniform 
scientific  preparation  and  professional  spirit.  The  inner  cause  of  the 
action  was  the  separation  of  the  spirit  of  the  time  from  theology  and 
theologic  views  and  a  tendency  to  follow  the  humanism  of  Goethe  and 
Wolf."  As  a  consequence  of  this  movement  the  philosophic  faculty 
which,  to  quote  farther  from  Dr.  Paulsen,  "  was  originally  not  a 
professional  school,  but  an  institution  for  general  culture  •  •  .  has 
become  a  professional  faculty,  namely  for  teachers  of  secondary 
schools"  (gymnasia).  Thus  it  appears  that  the  basis  which  M. 
Fouill^e  would  claim  for  education  has  been  practically  realized  in 
Germany,  and  hence  it  has  come  to  pass  that  educators  everywhere  are 
either  disciples  or  critics  of  German  philosophers. 

While  in  Germany  teachers  of  the  highest  order  have  been  formed 
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in  the  philosophic  faculty,  in  France  this  function  has  been  relegated 
to  the  specialized  faculties  of  letters  and  science  and  to  the  superior 
normal  school  in  which  both  the  mathematical  sciences  and  letters 
have  had  large  development.  As  regards  philosophy,  the  preparation 
of  the  future  professors  stopped  with  the  preliminary  course  of  the 
lyc^e  or  classical  college  until  1883,  when  a  chair  of  education  was 
established  in  the  Sorbonne,  and  thus  provision  made  for  a  higher 
order  of  philosophic  teaching.  The  superior  normal  school  has 
recently  been  brought  into  vital  relation  with  this  department  through 
its  union  with  the  university.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  France 
has  made  the  chair  of  education  the  medium  of  philosophic  teaching 
in  the  university,  the  corresponding  chair  in  German  universities  has  a 
narrower  scope.  It  is  a  sub-division  of  the  philosophic  faculty  per- 
taining in  general  to  the  history  of  education.  The  striking  exception 
to  this  character  is  the  ^'University  Seminar*'  at  Jena  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Rein,  who  as  late*  as  1898  complained  of  the 
general  neglect  of  the  '^science  of  education  "  in  most  of  the  German 
universities,  and  this,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  men  like  Eucken  at  his 
own  university  (Jena),  Baumann  at  Gottingen,  Meyer  at  Bonn  and  a 
few  others  equally  zealous  in  this  field  of  effort. 

The  chair  of  education  at  the  Sorbonne  has  been  held  in  succession 
by  M.  Marion  (1883  to  1896)  and  by  M.  F.  Buisson;  the  spirit  in 
which  its  work  has  been  carried  on  is  well  shown  by  the  inaugural 
address  of  M.  Buisson,  reviewing  the  labors  of  his  predecessor,  which 
was  published  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1897-98  (Vol.  I,  pages  775-788)  ;  and  by  a  lecture  on  the  "  Education 
of  the  Will,"  delivered  by  M.  Buisson  (translated  for  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1902,  Vol.  I,  pages  721-728). 

In  the  two  countries  named  teaching  has  thus  been  raised  to  the  full 
level  of  a  learned  profession  with  the  same  order  of  preparation  and 
the  same  sanctions  as  other  professions,  without  which  sanctions  no 
one  is  admitted  to  the  teaching  service  of  any  institution  above  the 
elementary  school.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  all  professors  in 
Germany  and  France  have  paid  special  attention  to  the  science  or 
philosophy  of  education.  The  number  of  universities  fully  equipped 
for  this  work  is  still  small.  Germany  leads  with  eight ;  France  has, 
besides  the  chair  at  the  Sorbonne,  a  similar  ch^ir  at  Lille,  at  Lyons 
and  at  Grenoble.  Outside  of  these  countries  special  recognition  has 
been  given  to  the  subject  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  at  each  of  the 
four  Scotch  universities,  at  London  University  and  the  provincial 
universities  of  England  and  Wales,  namely,  Manchester,  Sheffield 
Bristol  and  Aberystwyth.  In  every  case  the  chair  of  education,  or  as 
it  is  more  frequently  termed  pedagogics,  is  either  the  nucleus  of  a 
philosophic  department  or  a  sub-division  of  such  department. 

A.  T.  s. 


Book  Notices 

The  Blemeots  off  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  Bj  Ashley  H.  Thomdike, 
professor  of  literature  in  Northwestern  University.  Professor  Thorndike  has 
here  produced  a  text-book  not  only  faultless  as  to  Its  technical  contents,  but 
full  of  the  charm  with  which  a  gifted  teacher  presents  a  subject  when  face  to  face 
and  en  rapport  with  his  class.  One  expects  in  a  text-book  little  more  than  the 
presentation  of  rules  and  exercises  pertaining  to  the  subject,  but  professor 
Thorndike  has  admirably  succeeded  in  clothing  such  a  skeleton  with  many 
illust^tions  and  adaptations  such  as  a  teacher  would  use  in  a  demonstration 
lesson.  So  thoroughly  has  he  done  this  that  the  book  quite  fulfills  the  mission 
of  the  teacher. 

One  of  the  cardinal  principles  which  the  author  lays  down  and  oft  repeats,  is 
that,  in  all  writing,  the  reader  and  what  will  interest  him  must  be  considered. 
Judged  by  that  rule,  this  new  text-book  on  rhetoric  and  composition  Is  a  rare 
accomplishment.  Prom  beginning  to  end,  the  high  school  boy  and  girl — for 
it  is  these  for  whom  the  book  is  intended — must  feel  that  here  is  something 
in  connection  with  their  daily  experience  and  their  need  of  expression  therefor. 
They,  unaware  of  it  themselves,  however,  will  have  a  great  advantage  over  an 
older  generation  which  learned  with  effort  and  vexation  the  strange  and  difficult 
terms  connected  with  the  study  of  rhetoric,  and  which  wondered  why  the  task 
was  set.  But  no  pupil  Is  likely  to  be  appalled  or  repelled  by  *'  figures  of  speech," 
when  taught  simply,  but  clearly,  that  '*  a  simile  likens  one  thing  to  another;  a 
metaphor  identifies  one  with  another,  as  when  we  say  of  a  young  woman,  *  Her 
will  is  like  iron,'  using  a  simile ;  but  when  we  sayt '  She  is  a  butterfly,'  using 
a  metaphor."  And  further,  **  A  metaphor  is  usually  more  vivid  than  a  simile. 
Call  a  daisy  *  a  nun  demure,'  and  you  surprise  the  fancy  with  an  identification ; 
but  if  you  describe  the  flower  as  quiet  and  demure  like  a  nun,  you  permit  the 
fancy  to  linger  over  a  partial  resemblance.** 

A  refreshingly  sane  view  Is  taken  of  figures  of  speech  In  relation  to  the  boy's 
or  girl's  need.  <'  This  classification  of  figures  of  speech,"  the  author  frankly 
says,  «  would  be  greatly  enlarged  if  it  were  to  Include  all  varieties  of  ingenious, 
emphatic,  emotional  or  imaginative  uses  of  words.  In  theme  writing,  the 
student  needs  to  pay  attention  to  only  a  few.  Believing  that  figures  of  speech 
should  be  used  but  little  by  the  ordinary  theme  and  letter  writer,  the  chapter 
dealing  with  this  subject  is  placed  In  the  latter  part  of  the  book.  In  this  section  • 
also  are  chapters  on  *'  words  to  avoid,"  '*  idioms,"  **  barbarisms,"  *'  translation 
English,"  **  improprieties."  In  each  of  the  above  chapteVs  the  examples  cited 
are  not  those  which  would  be  of  value  to  the  essayist,  the  litterateur,  but  to  the 
high  school  pupil ;  for.  instance :  *'  Remember  that  you  do  not  describe  an 
object  by  observing  that  it  is  indescribable.  Don't  say  tremendous  when  you 
mean  large,  brilliant  when  you  mean  bright.  Avoid  overusing  words,  such  as 
fine,  awfully,  nice,  perfectly  lovely,  weird.  Once  a  year  something  might  be 
perfectly  lovely  or  awfully  pretty  or  weird,  but  used  every  day  they  become 
meaningless."  In  the  preface  Professor  Thorndike  says  that  every  teacher 
must  consider,  in  respect  to  the  needs  of  his  pupilsi  the  order  in  which  the 
different  parts  of  the  subject  are  to  be  studied.  As  has  been  shown,  he  himself 
has  left  figures  of  speech  and  good  usage  until  the  last.    The  first  and  main 
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part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  the  following  topics  in  the  following  order : 
What  to  Write  About,  Subject  and  Title,  The  Paragraph  as  a  Unit,  The  Derelop* 
ment  of  the  Paragraph,  Themes  of  Two  Paragraphs,  Exposition  and  Argument^ 
and  Description  and  Narrative;  Longer  Themes :  The  Plan,  Beginning  and  the 
End ;  Derelopment  and  Division  of  the  Theme  into  Paragraphs ;  Sentences : 
Forms  of,  Unitjr,  Coherence,  and  Emphasis  in;  Quality  and  Beauty  in  Sen- 
tences; Words:  Good  Use,  etc.  This  arrangement,  it  is  thought,  will  prove 
adaptable  for  the  majority  of  classes,  but  since  the  chapters  are  distinct  by 
themselves,  changes  in  their  order  can  be  easily  made. 

Scattered  through  the  book  are  selections  from  the  roasters  of  literary  style, 
so  that  the  instruction  is  given  by  example  as  well  as  precept.  The  subjects  for 
letter  and  theme  writing  offered  the  student  seem  surprisingly  suggestive  and 
fitting.  Here  are  a  few  of  them  selected  at  random :  A  Fudge  Party,  A  News- 
paper Cartoon,  An  Interesting  Advertisement,  A  Crowd  of  People,  Buying  a 
Hat,  Class  Spirit,  The  Theatre  Before  the  CurUin  Rises.  To  find  a  text-book 
written,  as  this  is,  in  the  unaffected  and  practical  style  of  a  modem  and  sincere 
teacher,  is  to  find  a  real  treasure.  It  is  an  original,  sensible,  workable,  and 
altogether  satisfactory  text-book  on  rhetoric  and  composition.  The  Century 
Company. 

HuslMiiid,  Wife  and  Hone.  By  Charles  Frederick  Goss.  With  introduc- 
tion by  Sylvanns  Stall.  This  book  is  concerned  with  one  of  the  most  vital 
subjects,  more  closely  related  to  human  welfare  than  almost  any  other.  In  the 
opening  chapters  the  author  starts  out  In  a  serious  vein,  and  his  words  of  sug- 
gestion and  advice  are  wise  and  timely.  The  subjects  handled  are  as  delicate 
as  they  are  important;  and,  as  the  author  points  out,  altogether  too  little  serious 
thought  is  given  to  them,  they  are  left  altogether  too  much  to  chance  settle- 
ment. The  choice  of  a  partner  in  life,  the  acceptance  of  family  responsibilities, 
the  attitude  of  mind  and  heart  toward  one's  wife,  husband,  children  and  neigh- 
bors probably  has  more  to  do  with  personal  happiness  and  success  in  life  than 
any  other  group  of  facts  and  infiuenoes.  Yet  too  often  the  whole  matter  is 
determined  by  propinquity  and  on  impulse  instead  of  by  deep,  conscientious 
thought  and  oontroling  purpose.  Mr.  Goss  speaks  right  out  without  fear  or 
fkvor,  and  usually  states  **  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,'^ 
as  well  to  husbands,  wives  and  parents  as  to  the  young  people.  Yet  we  could 
wish  that  some  other  than  a  popular  pulpit  orator  had  been  the  writer  of  the 
book.  There  is  a  certain  sensationalism  of  style,  a  straining  for  effect,  that 
mars  the  seriousness  of  impression.  We  do  not  like  a  horse  story,  however 
good,  in  a  prayer  meeting.  Mr.  Goss  introduces  altogether  too  many  humorous 
anecdotes  into  his  chapters.  They  may  amuse  some  readers,  but  they  are 
superficial  and  destroy  the  spiritual  value  of  the  discussion.  They  often  give 
a  savor  of  flippancy  to  that  which  should  be  most  serious.  Philadelphia :  The 
Vir  Publishing  Company.    Price,  $i  net. 

Japanese  Fairy  Tales.  First  Series.  In  this  book  are  retold  quite  a  num- 
ber of  Oriental  tales,  which  are  not  only  given  to  the  readers  in  words,  but  also 
presented  to  the  eye  in  colored  pictures.  There  is  a  Japanese  flavor  about  the 
whole  book,  both  in  its  subject  matter  and  in  the  style  of  its  illuminated  pages. 
In  these  days  when  public  attention  is  so  generally  directed  to  Japan,  the  book 
takes  on  a  special  interest.    Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
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La  Mare  au  Diable»  or  The  Hanoted  Pool,  by  George  Sand,  with  intro- 
duction, notet,  and  Tocabulary  bj  Adelc  Randall-Lawton,  is  a  simple  tale  of 
French  peasant  life,  suitable  for  second-year  students  of  French.  Footnotes 
refer  to  an  exhaustiye  vocabularj;  and,  to  assist  in  the  mastery  of  idioms,  a  set 
of  English  idioms  corresponding  to  peculiar  forms  of  French  expression  is  given 
for  translation.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  lessons  should  be  prepared 
aloud  with  constant  reference  to  the  text,  and  afterward  written  out. 

Other  books  of  the  same  series  are  La  Clef  D'or  Lea  Fleches  ilagiques,  by 
Jeanne  Malret,  with  notes  and  vocabulary  by  Edith  Healy ;  also  La  Chute*  by 
Victor  Hugo,  with  introduction,  notes  and  vocabulary  by  W.  E.  Kapp.  All 
three  volumes  are  published  in  uniform  binding  by  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany. 

In  Macmillan's  admirable  Pocket  American  and  Engllah  Ciasalca  Seriea, 

late  volumes  are  Goldsmith's  *'  Deserted  Village,"  and  other  poems,  edited  by 
Robert  N.  Whiteford,  Ph.D. ;  Pope's  **The  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  edited  by  Eliza- 
beth M.  King;  and  Lamb's  **  Essays  of  Ella,"  edited  by  Helen  J.  Robins.  Each 
of  these  volumes  has  an  attractive  frontispiece  together  with  introduction,  notes 
and  index.  Each  is  a  complete  book  of  convenient  size,  the  **  Deserted  Village  " 
and  **The  Essays  of  Elia,"  consisting  of  about  four  hundred  pages  each,  and 
each  book  of  this  series  is  sold  at  the  marvelously  low  price  of  25  cents.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

Convenient  editions  of  Modern  Language  Classics  are  found  in  Conrad  Fer- 
dinand Meyer's  Der  Schusa  von  der  KanzeL  Edited  with  introduction, 
notes,  exercises  and  vocabulary  by  Martin  H.  Haertel.  Ginn  &  Co.  Mailing 
price,  40  cents. 

Marriage.  By  Jane  Dearborn  Mills.  This  is  a  thoughtful  little  book  on  a 
most  important  subject.  Mechanically  the  volume  is  exquisite  in  every  detail— 
a  little  gem,  as  pure  and  dainty  as  the  thought  and  aim  of  its  author.  Some  of 
its  chapters  require  careful  reading,  and  present  a  profound  view  of  the  marriage 
relation.  In  the  later  chapters  of  the  book  the  question  of  divorce  is  discussed 
in  a  common  sense  manner.  Readers  will  agree  or  differ  with  the  conclusions 
of  the  author  very  much  as  they  are  influeneed  by  acceptance  of  her  view  of 
marriage  or  prejudiced  by  preconceived  notions.  For  ourselves,  we  heartily 
commend  the  positions  taken,  though  we  could  wish  that  it  had  been  possible 
for  her  to  give  the  world  some  practical  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  this  vexed 
question.  Probably  the  reason  she  did  not  do  so  is  because  the  world  is  not  yet 
ripe  for  it.  Careful  thought  with  the  author,  however,  in  regard  to  the  essential 
principles  of  true  marriage,  would  render  divorces  practically  unnecessary,  or 
at  least  so  lessen  their  number  that  the  problem  would  be  much  simplified. 
Philadelphia :  The  Nunc-Licet  Press. 

The  Secret  of  the  Circle  and  the  Square,  by  J.  C.  Willmon,  is  a  brief 
thesis  of  twenty.nine  pages  which  will  be  of  interest  to  mathematicians.  The 
author  attempts  to  demonstrate  the  principles  of  constructing  a  straight  line 
equal  to  any  given  arc  of  a  circle,  and  through  this  problem  to  construct  a  square 
equal  in  area  to  any  circle  and  a  circle  equal  in  area  to  any  square,  and  thereby 
to  solve  many  other  geometrical  problems.  Published  for  the  author  by  the 
McBride  Press,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Aprllwetter.  Von  Hans  Arnold,  Edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary  by 
Laurence  Fossler.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Anecdotes  Faciles  et  Poesies,  selected 
for  class  use  by  O.  B.  Super.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Das  Abenteuer  der 
Neujahrsnacht.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Also,  selections  from  standard  French 
authors.  A  reader  for  first  year  and  second  year  students ;  with  notes,  biograph- 
ical sketches  and  vocabulary  by  O.  G.  Guerlac.  Ginn  &  Co.  Price  50  cents; 
mailing  price,  55  cents. 

The  Approved  Selections  for  Supplementary  Reading  and  flemoriz- 
Ing.  This  volume  consists  of  the  selections  approved  in  the  schools  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  New  Orleans  and  elsewhere  for  the  first  year.  It 
is  the  first  of  a  series  of  eight  books  arranged  by  grades  and  designed  to  furnish 
material  for  memory  work  and  supplementary  reading  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Each  book  in  the  series  is  25  cents.  New  York :  Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge^ 
Publishers. 

How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children.  By  Sara  Cone  Bryant.  The  educational 
value  of  story  telling  was  perceived  long  before  the  modern  period  of  pedagogi- 
cal thought.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  few  if  any  persons  living  have  grown  up 
without  the  influence,  in  larger  or  less  degree,  of  stories  told  by  word  of  mouth 
by  mother,  nurse  or  teacher.  Scarcely  anyone  has  ever  told  stories  to  children 
without  discovering  that  there  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  tell  them. 
This  book  is  helpful  in  determining  for  the  would-be  story-teller  the  best  path  to 
follow.  The  art  of  story  telling  can  be  cultivated  and  this  book  will  help  the 
reader  to  do  it  There  are  also  some  excellent  stories  told  in  the  volume* 
Everyone  who  has  to  do  with  young  children  will  find  it  a  book  well  worth 
owning  and  using.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Comprehensive  Bookkeeping.  The  first  book,  by  Artemas  M.  Bogle,  A.  M. 
This  book  is  the  result  of  several  years'  experience  in  teaching  bookkeeping  in 
public  and  private  schools  and  normal  institutes.  The  aim  of  its  author  is  to 
furnish  such  instruction  as  will  ground  the  pupil  in  the  general  principles  and 
processes  of  accounts,  and  prepare  him  to  enter  business  life  with  a  clear 
knowledge  of  the  simpler  forms  of  commercial  bookkeeping.  The  keynote  of 
the  volume  is  struck  in  the  author's  statement  that  '*  bookkeeping  is  after  all 
systematized  common  sense."  A  very  useful  volume  is  this,  that  will  find  ita 
place  in  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  schools  whose  aim  it  is  to  fit  for 
practical  life.  It  belongs  to  the  *'  Commercial  Series."  Published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company.    Price,  90  cents. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis.  The  first  four  books,  with  introduction,  notes,  and 
vocabulary,  by  Charles  Forster  Smith,  with  the  co-operation  of  Campbell  Bonner 
and  Frederick  StiUman  Morrison.  This  is  a  late  number  of  Appleton's  Twen- 
tieth Century  Text-Book  Series.  It  is  based  on  the  Teubner  text  (1899),  edited 
by  Gemoll,  but  the  editors  have  shown  a  moderate  degree  of  independence,  and 
have  produced  an  edition  of  these  books  of  the  Anabasis  which  will  be  found 
interesting  and  useful  in  the  secondary  schools.  There  are  several  cuts  which 
illustrate  tactical  movements,  and  copious  references  are  made  to  leading  Amer- 
ican Greek  grammars.  The  mechanical  work  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  this 
leading  series  of  text-books.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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A  Little  Oarden  Calendar,  for  bojrs  and  girls.  Bjr  Albert  Bigelow  Paine. 
This  is  a  new  Idea  in  the  line  of  children's  literature.  In  the  author's  foreword 
to  parents  and  teachers  a  remark  of  Dr.  Langley,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  is  quoted,  who  said  in  establishing  a  children's  room  in  that  great 
museum  that  he  should  take  for  his  motto  **  Knowledge  begins  in  wonder." 
The  author  of  this  volume  tries  to  tell  in  simple  language  a  few  of  the  wonders 
of  plant  life,  arranging  what  he  has  to  saj  in  the  form  of  a  calendar,  girtng  the 
children  certain  things  to  do  in^ January  in  the  wajr  of  window-gardening;  cer- 
tain other  things  to  do  in  February,  March,  April,  May  and  so  on, — leading 
them  on  the  line  of  happy  discovery  according  to  the  regular  unfolding  of 
nature.  There  are  numerous  illustrations  presenting  to  the  eye  the  thought  of 
•each  chapter  and  showing  the  children  exactly  what  is  attempted  and  what  will 
happen.  It  is  a  fascinating  book,  sure  to  exert  a  great  influence  on  the  mind  of 
the  young  experimenter.  Philadelphia :  Henry  Altemus  Company,  Publishers. 
Price,  $1. 

The  Student's  American  History.  By  D.  H.  Montgomery.  This  work 
belongs  to  a  series  called  '*The  Leading  Facts  of  History  Series."  It  is  practi- 
cally an  enlarged  and  enriched  revision  of  the  author's  foimer  work  called 
-*' Leading  Facts  of  American  History."  It  gives  a  fuller  treatment  of  political 
and  constitutional  history,  quoting  statements  of  public  men,  original  docu- 
ments and  authorities,  and  bringing  the  subject  fully  up  to  date.  It  is  a  thor- 
oughly practical  history,  inclusive  of  all  material  necessary  for  a  comprehensive 
and  clear  idea  of  the  development  of  all  national  life  and  excluding  unessential 
matters.  The  book  is  attractively  arranged  and  printed,  and  is  very  fully  illus- 
trated with  maps,  charts,  documents  and  tables.  A  voluminous  index  makes 
the  entire  contents  easily  accessible  for  reference.  Ginn  &  Co.  List  price, 
$1.40;  mailing  price,  $1.60. 

The  riodern  English.  A  practical  English  grammar  with  exercises  in  com- 
position, by  Henry  P.  Emerson  and  Ida  C.  Bender.  The  two  books  of  this 
-series  constitute  a  modern  English  course,  presenting  the  subject  of  language 
in  an  up-to-date  way,  but  making  no  attempt  to  teach  historical  grammar.  The 
authors'  aim  has  been  to  interest  the  student  and  induce  a  correct  use  of  Eng- 
lish as  it  is  spoken.  A  clear  insight  Is  given  into  the  structure  of  the  English 
•entence  and  practice  is  encouraged  In  expressing  original  thoughts  as  well  as 
in  understanding  the  thoughts  of  others.  The  book  is  a  most  interesting  un- 
folding of  the  subject  and  the  students  who  use  it  in  the  class  should  not  only 
learn  how  to  speak  correctly,  avoiding  the  mistakes  that  are  all  too  common 
«ven  in  polite  society,  but  should  also  form  a  real  taste  for  the  best  literature. 
The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  60  cents. 

Iowa,  the  First  Free  State  In  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  By  William 
Salter.  This  is  practically  a  history  of  the  State  of  Iowa  from  1673  ^^  1846;  the 
•earlier  date  being  that  of  its  discovery.  It  is  quite  the  fashion  of  late  to  write 
up  the  history  of  the  individual  states.  Dr.  Salter  has  done  his  work  well,  and 
it  is  a  timely  work  in  view  of  the  recent  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  Of 
•course  it  will  be  of  special  interest  to  residents  of  the  State  of  Iowa;  but  the 
aubject  materially  adds  to  the  sources  of  historic  knowledge,  and  the  book 
«hould  be  placed  in  all  public  libraries,  school  libraries,  etc.,  for  ready  reference. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    Price,  $1.20. 
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The  New  Knowledge.  By  Robert  Kennedy  Duncan.  This  book  gives  **  a 
popular  account  of  the  new  physics  and  the  new  chemistry  in  their  relation  to 
the  new  theory  of  matter.**  In  his  preface  the  author  starts  out  with  a  rather 
striliing  statement  that  '*the  historical  method  of  treatment  is  the  death  of 
clear  exposition."  Therefore  he  takes  little  note  of  the  evolution  of  the  idea 
in  time  in  comparison  with  its  growth  from  simplicity  to  complexity.  We  must 
admit  that  recent  results  of  physical  research  have  greatly  changed  our  ideas 
of  the  material  universe.  There  has  been  as  rapid  a  development  in  the  phil- 
osophy of  things  as  there  has  been  in  the  outward  application  of  scientific  laws 
as  shown  in  such  discoveries  as  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  and  various  other 
manifestations  of  electricity.  These  outward  results  are  known  to  everyone. 
The  volume  in  hand  reveals  to  the  student  the  philosophy  back  of  them.  All 
scientific  students  will  be  charmed  with  this  book.  It  is  fully  illustrated,  and 
gives  many  definite  experiments  demonstrating  its  propositions.  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.    Price,  $a.oo. 

Our  First  Century.  By  George  Gary  Eggleston.  This  is  called  *<  A  Little 
History  of  American  Life.*'  It  gives  a  picture  of  life  in  our  country  during  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  take  up  a  single  limited  period  and 
delve  into  it  thoroughly  instead  of  attempting  to  present  a  large  view  of  the 
whole  history  of  the  country  In  a  single  volume,  as  most  of  the  school  text- 
books do.  Thoroughness  rather  than  comprehensiveness  is  the  aim  of  this 
book.  It  gives  one  the  same  sort  of  an  impression  as  that  afforded  by  a  long 
residence  In  a  given  town  in  comparison  with  that  obtained  by  a  traveler  who 
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Phases  of  Modem  ILducation 

m 

The  Problem  of  Individualizing  Instruction 

PRINCIPAL  M.   F.  ANDRSW,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

**  If  symmetry  is  to  be  obtained   by  cutting  down  the  most  vigorous 
growth,  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  little  irregularity  here  and  there." 

— Agassiz. 

jOMEONE  has  said  that^^  all  schemes  of  culture 
should  begin  with  the  recognition  that  each  child 
is  different  from  any  other,  that  the  lines  of  dif- 
ference run  far  back,  and  are  therefore  not  super- 
ficial, and  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  high- 
est efficiency,  systems  of  education  should  be 
adapted  to  the  individuals  to  be  reached."  Pres- 
ton W.  Search  says:  **Even  the  children  of  the 
same  parents  come  into  the  world  diversified  greatly  by  pre- 
natal conditions,  so  much  so  that  the  several  children  of  a  given 
family,  while  bearing  marked  resemblance  to  parents  in  com- 
mon traits,  are  types  peculiar  to  themselves.  One  child  is 
tempest  and  another  is  sunshine;  one  is  phlegmatic  and  the 
other  nervous  in  temperament ;  that  which  will  do  well  for  one 
child  will  not  do  at  all  for  the  others ;  and  so  each  family  has  a 
little  world  of  variety  in  itself.  If  there  is  so  great  di^rence* 
in  the  children  of  the  same  family,  where  because  of  common 
parentage,   association,   shelter,   food,   clothing,   and    general 
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home  culture  one  might  expect  some  degree  of  similarity,  how 
much  more  should  we  expect  variations  in  the  fifty  children  of 
a  school,  when  certainly  parentage  and  nationalities  are  far 
from  uniform." 

Three  such  statements  as  the  foregoing  furnish  food  for  much 
serious  thought,  and  form  a  basis  for  a  long  discussion  on  a  much 
mooted  question.  Whether  I  shall  be  able  in  this  paper  to 
present  a  convincing  array  of  proof  will  be  left  entirely  to  the 
readers  of  Education. 

Mass  teaching,  generally  speaking,  is  a  failure.  It  is  not 
the  natural  way  of  doing  work.  It  is  neither  common  sense 
nor  good  judgment  to  suppose  that  any  two  children  are  alike, 
much  less  that  forty  or  fifty  are  the  same. 

Why  children  are  not  the  same  is  a  question  none  of  us  will 
ever  be  able  to  answer.  The  sins  of  the  fathers  are  ^^  visited 
upon  the  children,  and  upon  the  children's  children,  unto  the 
third  and  to  the  fourth  generations."  From  eighteen  or  twenty, 
to  forty  years  of  age,  a  mother  may  give  birth  to  children. 
Physically,  mentally  and  perhaps  morally  she  is  continually 
changing.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  child  born  to  her 
when  she  is  strong  and  vigorous  could  be  like  unto  the  child 
born  to  her  at  forty,  when  she  has  no  doubt  begun  to  lose  her 
powers.  I  have  but  indicated  here  my  position  on  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  problem  that  will  bear  much  discussion  and 
investigation. 

Speaking  in  general,  parents  see  no  difference  in  their  chil- 
dren, especially  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  schools  and 
education.  They  come  to  you  and  say,  •*  Mary  did  so  and  so 
in  school,  always  was  at  the  head  of  her  class.  Why  is  it  that 
Julia  does  not  do  the  same?  "  I  cannot  tell  you,  my  dear  mother, 
nor  should  you  worry  about  it.  They  were  not  both  born  in 
June,  perhaps,  or  there  may  have  been  a  score  of  reasons  why 
they  were  not  born  alike.  Neither  the  psychologist  nor  the 
philosopher  can  answer  your  question.  Why  should  you  or  I 
trouble  about  it?  "  'Tis  true;  'tis  pity,"  etc.  Do  not  expect 
the  same  progress  from  the  one  as  you  do  from  the  other, 
and  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Teachers  make  the  same  mistake.     How  often,  oh,  how  often 
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have  teachers  come  to  me  and  said,  ^^  Well,  I  have  taught  six — 
or  five— or  four  children,  from  Brown's  family,  but  this  one  is 
not  like  the  others.  Why,  she  doesn't  know  anything.  I  be- 
lieve she  is  lazy  and  I  am  going  to  bring  it  out  of  her."  Poor, 
deluded  woman  I  Have  you  spent  all  these  years  in  school  to 
no  better  purpose  than  this?  But  the  majority  of  teachers  are 
not  mothers,  so  are  not  capable  of  looking  at  these  problems 
from  a  parent's  standpoint. 

It  would  be  an  unwise  physician  who  would  treat  two 
patients  having  typhoid  fever  in  exactly  the  same  way,  though 
they  might  be  of  the  same  family  and  even  in  the  same  house. 
The  wise  physician  does  not  do  so,  but  makes  a  careful  diagno- 
sis of  each  case,  and  then  prescribes  in  accordance  with  his 
best  judgment.  Or  a  better  illustration :  In  a  field  at  home 
I  have  a  number  of  heifers.  If  I  were  to  throw  a  basket  of 
corn  to  them,  one  heifer  would  get  the  most  of  it.  She  will 
eat  three  ears  while  another  eats  one.  They  are  of  the  same 
age,  and  this  one  is  not  the  larger  by  a  great  deal.  In  her 
domineering  way  she  will  crowd  out  the  others  and  thus  get 
much  more  than  her  share. 

So  it  is  in  most  of  our  school  work.  Our  classes  are  large : 
some  of  the  pupils  may  be  illy  prepared  for  the  work,  some  are 
slow,  and  there  will  always  be  a  bright  few  who  from  the  start 
are  leaders.  Strange  it  is  after  all  the  lecturing  that  has  been 
done  in  the  past  twenty-five  years,  the  reading  of  books  on 
pedagogy  and  psychology,  we  as  teachers  delight  in  the  work 
of  these  few  who  excel.  We  forget  that  they  are  in  a  sense 
better  born,  and  do  not  deserve  the  credit  that  the  slow  plod- 
ding boy  does,  who  naturally  may  be  lacking  in  many  things. 
We  encourage  these  precocious  ones,  and  before  the  year 
closes  they  have  distanced  their  companions  and  are  getting  all 
of  the  educational  (?)  food. 

How  often  do  we  see  at  the  close  of  the  year  twenty  children 
left  in  a  grade  where  there  were  forty  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
teacher  explains  the  situation  by  saying  **  the  poor  ones  drop 
out  while  the  best  remain." 

It  should  be  the  business  of  the  good  teacher  to  see  to  it  that 
the  poor  remain.      Had  she  given  the  individual  attention  to 
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these  boys  and  girls  that  she  should,  most  of  them  would  be 
found  working  to  the  last. 

Not  long  since,  I  was  in  a  class  of  eighty  pupils  where  mass 
instruction  was  being  given  in  music.  There  was  fine  singing 
—  so  good  that  I  left  my  desk,  climbed  the  stairs  and  went  to 
the  room  to  hear  it.  But  lo  1  not  more  than  thirty-five  or  forty 
children  were  doing  the  work.  This  number  was  scattered 
throughout  the  class,  and  it  appeared  that  all  were  singing. 
Of  course  not  all  children  can  sing,  but  with  personal  atten- 
tion, many  more  would  do  fairly  well. 

Some  years  ago  I  prepared  a  young  man  for  college,  and  he 
was  admitted  to  one  of  our  largest  institutions.  At  that  time 
there  were  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  students  in  attendance — 
far  too  many  for  the  teaching  force.  He  was  placed  in  a  botany 
class,  numbering  .one  hundred  and  fifty  students.  He  told  me 
afterwards  that  not  twenty-five  of  that  class  got  any  help  or  in- 
formation out  of  the  work.  Just  those  who  crowded  to  the 
front  and  pressed  their  claims  were  benefited. 

The  best  feature  of  the  small  college  has  always  been  the 
fact  that  classes  were  small,  so  that  the  professors  came  in 
close  touch  with  their  students.  All  over  this  country  will  be 
found  to-day  strong  men  in  politics,  in  religion,  in  law,  in  medi- 
cine and  in  all  of  the  callings,  who  are  graduates  of  the  small 
college.  The  best  men,  students  in  our  colleges  to-day,  are  the 
men  who  have  been  educated  in  the  high  schools  of  our  smaller 
towns  and  villages.  I  can  look  back  to-day  to  six  years  spent 
in  school  work  in  two  small  Ohio  towns,  and  count  more  than 
two  dozen  young  men  and  women  who  have  either  gone  to 
normal  school  or  college,  and  are  now  out  in  the  world  doing 
good  work.  Why  was  I  able  to  influence  so  many  young 
people  in  so  large  a  degree?  Simply  because  my  classes  were 
small  and  I  could  do  individual  work  with  them.  I  could  sit 
down  with  a  boy  or  girl  who  was  in  trouble  and  give  the  real 
help  that  was  needed  and  wanted.  I  did  not  stand  before  a 
large  class  and  talk.  Too  much  of  that  kind  of  work  is  being 
done  and  it  fully  illustrates  the  parable  of  the  sower. 

Then  again  in  the  quiet  of  my  home  a  student  could  drop  in 
for  a  half  hour's  chat,  and  thus  not  only  he  but  I  was  helped 
by  such  contact. 
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I  have  been  for  more  than  a  dozen  years  in  a  large  city»  and 
have  worked  with  thousands  of  children,  but  can  count  on  the 
fingers  of  my  hands  the  number  of  pupils  I  have  been  able  to 
influence  to  the  extent  of  getting  a  college  education,  and  have 
my  thumbs  left.  Why?  Simply  because  we  are  in  a  great 
system  where  our  classes  are  toTo  large,  and  teachers  just  stand 
before  them  and  talk  at  the  child. 

A  very  talented  and  worthy  young  man,  who  has  done  all  his 
teaching  in  the  country  schools,  was  appointed  to  a  position  in 
the  city  schools  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  He  is  just  finish- 
ing his  second  week's  work  and  this  morning  he  came  to  me 
with  all  his  disappointments.  He  has  but  forty  children,  but 
all  their  originality  has  been  crushed  out,  and  they  just  want 
someone  to  talk  to  them  and  mark  out  every  step.  The 
young  man  cannot  account  for  such  conditions.  When  he  has 
served  a  dozen  years  in  such  a  machine  he  will  know  all 
about  it. 

The  redeeming  feature  of  the  old-fashioned  country  school 
was  its  freedom  from  hide-bound  system.  The  classes  were 
small,  sometimes  only  one  or  two  working  together.  The 
teacher  had  so  many  classes  and  so  many  different  children  to 
deal  with,  that  the  instruction  was  of  necessity  individual.  He 
was  never  at  liberty  to  expatiate  for  thirty  minutes  on  unim- 
portant features  of  a  lesson.  The  child  usually  knew  where 
the  trouble  was  before  appl}ring  for  help,  and  the  teacher 
always  knew  that  he  must  explain  at  once,  briefly,  and  move 
on  to  the  next  citadel.  This  accounts  in  a  large  measure  for 
the  strength,  power  and  independence  of  the  young  man  or 
woman  who  came  to  town  from  the  backwoods  district. 

Not  many  hours  since  I  saw  a  sample  of  teaching  that  kills. 
In  a  class  of  fifty  children  a  teacher  was  hearing  a  reading 
lesson.  They  spent  just  twenty-three  minutes  reading  forty 
lines.  Eighteen  of  the  children  read  in  that  time  and  the 
teacher  spent  not  less  than  fifleen  of  these  precious  minutes  ex- 
plaining what  they  were  reading  about.  It  was  a  delightful 
story  *'  How  the  Thrushes  Crossed  the  Sea."  Every  child 
in  the  room  had  no  doubt  read  the  entire  lesson,  and  had  com- 
prehended as  much  of  it  as  was  possible.  Such  work  as  this  is 
not  teaching  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
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Socrates  knew  how  to  individualize  his  instruction.  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  knew  the  secret,  though  he  often  spoke  to  the  multi- 
tude. Many  of  our  best  thinkers  and  teachers  in  these  later 
years  have  been  pleading  for  individual  instruction,  but  the 
great  mass  of  our  profession  are  afraid  of  the  plan,  and  the 
cry  goes  up,  **  It  can't  be  done*."  But  it  can  and  will  be  done 
in  these  United  States. 

Many  colleges  and  normal  schools  have  seen  the  mistake  that 
is  being  made  by  massing  students.  Already  steps  are  being 
taken  in  some  of  the  large  institutions  for  a  division  of  labor. 
Chicago  University  has  reached  such  a  stage  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  get  relief  from  great  numbers.  To  this  end  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  University  be  broken  up  into  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  colleges.  In  so  doing  classes  will  be  reduced  to 
the  minimum  number,  and  the  teacher  will  do  real,  personal 
work  instead  of  pouring  down  upon  all  at  once.  The  innova- 
tion will  become  contagious  and  every  large  school  in  this 
country  will  fall  into  line  within  the  next  decade. 

More  money  will  be  needed  for  the  work,  but  better  results  will 
more  than  compensate  for  the  expenditure.  Hundreds  of  young 
men  and  women  are  passing  through  schools  and  colleges,  tak- 
ing degrees  that  mean  nothing.  They  made  fair  standing  in 
some  of  their  work — perhaps  in  all  of  it — and  yet  it  has  all 
profited  them  nothing.  They  have  cribbed  and  ponied  and  in 
other  ways  cheated  their  way  through,  expecting  to  go  out  and 
live  by  their  wits.  Too  late  they  have  discovered  that  some- 
thing was  lacking  in  their  education. 

The  outside  world  is  ready  to  cry  out  against  education  be- 
cause of  such  results.  For  these  people  education  is  a  mis- 
nomer, and  the  sooner  we  come  to  know  it,  the  sooner  will  our 
schools  come  up  to  the  highest  standard.  But  what  have 
these  people  missed,  you  ask?  The  strong,  personal  interest 
and  individual  touch  of  a  man  or  woman  I  In  large  classes 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  knowing  students  and  much  of  the 
teaching  is  **  wasted  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

Emerson  said  to  his  daughter  something  to  this  effect,  when 
she  was  going  away  to  school,  "  It  matters  little  where  you  go 
to  school,  but  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  with  whom 
you  study." 
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How  many  of  us  can  look  back  to  our  school  days  and  pick 
out  here  a  man  and  there  a  woman  who  has  left  an  impress  upon 
us?  We  forget  the  history,  geography,  grammar  and  the  mass 
of  things  taught  us,  but  the  teacher  stands  out  among  those  we 
loved  as  one  who  has  helped  us  to  better  things.  Our  teachers' 
individual  work  counted  for  more  than  all  else  combined. 

Many  reforms  in  teaching,  if  they  come  at  all,  must  originate 
in  the  public  school,  and  just  here  is  where,  no  doubt,  any 
departure  from  the  beaten  path  will  meet  opposition. 

Tradition  is  a  great  stronghold,  and  the  graded  school  system 
with  all  its  good  points  is  pretty  strongly  entrenched  in  the 
notions  of  long  ago. 

We  have  worked  for  system  till  the  public  schools  have 
become  machines.  It  has  been  insistently  proclaimed  that  all 
children  must  do  things  the  same  way  for  so  long  a  time,  that 
many  of  us  have  actually  come  to  believe  it.  Children  unborn 
are  predestined  to  work  after  the  same  fashion  that  their  grand- 
parents did.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  these  beliefs.  Here 
and  there,  all  over  the  land,  are  men  and  women  who  are  coming 
into  a  different  belief.  These  <*  come  outers"  believe  that  in- 
dividual instruction  is  far  superior  to  the  much  practiced  general 
method. 

In  many  of  the  best  schools  in  the  United  States  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  two  grades  in  a  room,  as  i  A  and  i  B,  or 
I  A  and  2  A.  If  there  are  forty  children  in  the  room,  twenty 
may  be  working  by  themselves  at  some  work  planned  or 
suggested  by  the  teacher,  while  the  other  twenty  are  reciting  a 
previously  prepared,  lesson.  The  children  who  work  by  them- 
selves are  learning  to  be  self-helpful,  and  after  all,  that  shoulcl 
be  the  constant  aim  of  the  school.  In  so  many  schools  all  of 
the  originality  is  crowded  out  by  the  teacher,  as  she  does  the 
work  for  the  children  that  they  should  do  alone. 

Some  of  the  best  teachers  I  have  ever  seen  or  known,  soon 
have,  after  organization,  three  or  more  groups  of  children, 
naturally  arranged  according  to  ability  or  power  to  do.  Of 
course  such  a  teacher  is  kept  busy  in  arranging  work  and 
seeing  that  her  plans  are  carried  out,  but  she  is  also  very  happy, 
knowing  that  her  work  is  not  in  vain. 
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This  grouping  of  children  brings  the  teacher  into  closer  touch 
with  each  child,  and  she  is  thus  enabled  to  learn  the  peculiarities 
and  characteristics  of  the  child.  By  so  studying  the  child  she 
is  the  better  enabled  to  give  to  each  individual  the  instruction 
needed. 

The  great  fault  with  most  teachers  is  that  they  talk  all  the 
time  and  to  little  purpose.  Talking  much  less,  but  directing  a 
great  deal  more,  will  bring  about  a  needed  change  in  our  work. 
The  time  will  come  in  our  lives,  no  doubt,  when  a  schoolroom 
will  not  be  a  prison,  or  a  place  where  children  will  dread  to  be 
sent. 

But  two  factors  are  absolutely  necessary  in  a  school  in  order 
that  education  may  come  about— the  teacher  and  the  child. 
The  teacher  must  be  all  right,  but  the  child  may  be  all  wrong. 
Notice,  I  have  said  child  rather  than  children,  though  there  may 
be  forty  in  the  room. 

The  genuine  teacher  will  work  with  but  one,  yet  they  are  all 
with  her.  The  product  of  such  work  will  be  of  such  a  de- 
nomination as  will  come  from  multiplying  the  possibilities  of 
the  child  by  the  number  of  horse-sense  units  the  teacher  really 
possesses. 

This  undefinable  product  is  education  in  a  broad  sense,  and 
can  only  be  wrought  out  by  strong  personal  contact  between 
teacher  and  child. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  this  subject  and  the  experi- 
ments made  in  different  cities,  one  cannot  do  better  than  read 
An  Ideal  School,  by  Preston  W.  Search. 
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OBOROB   H.    MARTIN,  SBCRBTARY  STATB   BOARD   OF  BDUCATIOM,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

|Y  attention  has  recently  been  attracted  by  some 
lines  of  work  carried  on  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain industries,  and  I  have  been  impressed  by  the 
contrast  between  these  material  industries  and  that 
which  this  Council  represents.  ''The  children  of 
this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the 
children  of  light."  This  statement  occurs  to  me 
at  this  moment  of  writing,  but  I  hesitate  to  make 
an  application.  Last  year  I  saw  in  the  laboratory  of  Professor 
Cooper,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  some  experi- 
ments in  progress  in  local  soil  analysis  and  in  the  hybridizing 
of  certain  varieties  of  cotton,  the  object  being  to  determine  how 
the  different  kinds  of  soil  could  be  most  successfully  used  or 
treated  or  combined  for  use  in  cotton  raising,  and  how  new  and 
improved  varieties  of  cotton  could  be  produced  which  might 
successfully  be  grown  in  such  soils. 

Very  recently  I  saw  in  the  Textile  School  at  Lowell,  Massa- 
chusetts, some  experiments  conducted  with  great  care  upon  the 
adaptability  of  certain  varieties  of  cotton  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  These  experiments  consisted  in  part  of  delicate  tests 
of  the  tensile  strength  of  the  fibres :  tests  of  their  capacity  for 
absorbing  dyes  of  different  kinds,  and  tests  of  their  power  to 
retain  their  color  under  various  conditions  natural  and  artificial. 
These  are  types  of  the  new  scientific  basis  upon  which  every 
modern  industry  is  planting  itself.  Men  have  found  that  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure  in  manufacturing  enter- 
prises turns  upon  the  minute  knowledge  which  can  only  be 
obtained  by  trained,  scientific  experts. 

The  two  cases  which  I  have  cited  illustrate  the  study  of  the 
material  to  be  wrought  upon.  What  is  it?  And  being  what  it  is, 
what  can  be  done  with  it? 

Along  a  different  line  similar  investigation  has  been  going  on. 
This  is  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  shop  management  and 
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practice.  The  object  of  the  investigation  here  is  to  determine 
the  working  capacity  of  the  employees.  It  involves  the  ascer- 
taining of  the  actual  time  required  by  an  able-bodied  and  skill- 
ful worker  to  do  each  part  of  a  piece  of  work,  and  from  that  a 
deduction  of  the  exact  cost  of  the  whole  work,  if  done  by  men 
all  of  whom  were  doing  their  best.  It  includes  a  comparison 
of  this  time  with  the  time  occupied  by  the  average  worker  in 
doing  the  same  piece  of  work,  and  from  this  a  deduction 
as  to  the  increase  in  price  which  the  employer  could  afford  to 
pay  a  man  for  doing  his  best. 

Beyond  this  the  investigation  includes  a  study  of  the  means 
in  the  form  of  a  detailed  plan  of  the  successive  processes,  their 
order  of  succession,  and  the  conditions  for  most  rapid  procedure  ; 
and  it  critically  examines  into  the  functions  of  the  various  grades 
of  directing  officers,  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  efficiency, 
the  object  of  the  whole  series  of  investigations  being  to 
ascertain  how  to  attain  that  seemingly  most  contradictory  com- 
bination, high  wages  and  low  labor  cost. 

This  strange  combination  of  phrases  brings  to  mind  that 
saying  of  Comenius  which  has  remained  from  his  day  until  now 
so  enigmatical.  His  guiding  star  he  declared  to  be  *^  to  discover 
a  rule  in  accordance  with  which  the  teachers  may  teach  less 
and  the  learners  learn  more." 

The  contrast  between  modern  business  methods  and  even  the 
most  modern  methods  in  education  is  so  great  ad  to  suggest 
some  searching  questions. 

In  the  comparison,  educational  processes  seem  unscientific, 
crude  and  wasteful.  Are  they  really  so?  If  they  are,  are  they 
necessarily  so?  If  it  should  be  charged  that  educational  work 
rests  on  assumptions  which  are  not  only  unproven,  but  which 
are  false,  can  we  deny  it?  ' 

Do  the  elements  in  the  educational  processes  defy  analysis, 
or  has  there  been  no  serious  attempt  to  analyze  them  ? 

Let  us  say  at  once  that  the  business  processes  of  which  I  have 
spoken  do  not  furnish  example  but  only  principle.  There  is  an 
analogy,  not  a  parallel. 

It  is  possible  for  an  engineer  to  measure  by  means  of  a  stop 
watch,  as  has  been  done,  the  time  required  for  a  laborer  to  lift 
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his  shovel,  to  insert  it  in  the  earth,  to  fill  it,  to  lift  it,  to  throw 
the  contents  into  a  barrow ;  to  lift  the  barrow  when  full,  to 
wheel  it  and  to  dump  it,  and  out  of  all  this  mass  of  data  to 
construct  a  formula  for  determining  the  cost  per  cubic  yard 
of  excavating  for  a  sewer  or  a  cellar  or  a  subway.  But  the  man 
who  expects  or  demands  that  such  units  of  results  shall  be 
determined  and  used  in  measuring  work  in  education  is  a  fool. 

No  stop  watch  can  measure  the  time  required  for  a  child  to 
learn  four  times  five,  for  no  one  knows  when  it  is  learned.  He 
may  know  when  it  can  be  said,  but  it  may  be  said  to-day  and 
not  be  learned ;  and  it  may  be  learned  to-morrow  and  not  be 
said.  It  may  be  discovered  later  that  it  has  been  learned,  but 
when  it  was  learned  no  one  knows  or  can  know.     « 

Mental  growth,  which  is  the  result  of  education,  does  not 
lend  itself  to  the  method  of  ordinates.  Neither  its  curve  nor 
that  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  which  accompanies  it  can 
be  plotted. 

Dismissing  then  the  methods  of  the  chemist  and  the  engineer, 
is  there  still  a  field  for  accurate  investigation  which  may  be 
called  scientific? 

The  experiments  of  which  I  spoke  at  first  both  in  Tuskegee 
and  in  Lowell  were  based  on  the  fact  that  cotton  is  not  all  alike. 
The  grower  who  should  say,  **  Cotton  is  cotton  and  I  will  raise 
it,"  the  manufacturer  who  should  say,  **  Cotton  is  cotton  and  I 
will  make  it  into  cloth,"  would  go  into  bankruptcy. 

Does  not  the  existing  public  school  system  rest  on  the 
assumption  that  children  are  children,  and  proceed  to  treat  them 
accordingly, — that  is,  substantially  all  alike? 

Not  quite.  Children  who  are  totally  blind  and  totally  deat 
and  totally  idiotic  are  classed  by  themselves  as  exceptional  and 
treated  accordingly.     All  the  others  are  simply  children  so  old. 

Another  difference  is  coming  to  be  noted, — one  which  needs 
no  great  nicety  of  observation  to  detect.  It  has  been  observed 
that  children  vary  in  height,  and  some  attempt  has  been  made 
to  meet  their  individual  needs  by  adjustable  furniture.  But  is 
there  anywhere  any  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  a  group  of 
five-year-old  children  there  are  as  great  differences  as  between 
sea-island  and  upland  and  Egyptian  cotton? 
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Has  any  attempt  been  made  anywhere  to  discover  those  differ- 
ences, and  to  take  them  into  account  in  shaping  the  educational 
process  P  Or  is  it  true  that  we  take  into  the  school  system  at  its 
lowest  level  all  the  children  who  apply,  and,  without  examination, 
start  them  all  on  the  same  road,  (giving  them  all  the  same  work 
to  do  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  teacher,  apparatus  and 
time?  Is  it  also  true  that,  owing  to  differences  which  no  one 
has  sought  to  discover,  a  considerable  number  of  these  children 
fail  to  keep  up  with  the  procession,  and  go  stumbling  and  limp- 
ing along  during  the  first  year?  Is  it  true  that  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  a  sorting  occurs,  not  based  on  any  differences  in  the 
children,  but  only  on  differences  in  the  attainments  which  they 
have  made  in  learning  a  few  rudimentary  facts  of  knowledge? 
Are  those  who  have  failed  turned  back  to  mingle  with  the  new 
lot  of  unassorted  ones  to  traverse  the  same  road  again,  without 
any  searching  investigation  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  trouble? 
Does  the  presence  of  these  children  interfere  with  the  rate  of 
progress  of  others,  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  directly 
through  the  loss  of  time,  and  still  more,  though  indirectly, 
through  excessive  demands  upon  their  patience  and  nervous 
energy  ?  Do  the  weaker  children  suffer  by  being  subjected  to  a 
regime  for  which  they  are  not  suited,  and  under  conditions 
which  are  not  favorable  ? 

Do  we  still  go  blindly  on  into  the  successive  grades,  gather- 
ing statistics  of  so-called  results,  looking  everywhere  but  to  the 
children  themselves  for  the  causes  of  failure,  to  teachers,  to 
courses  of  study,  to  social  conditions? 

Do  we  know  what  becomes  of  the  children  who  enter  the  first 
grade, — that  is,  of  all  of  them?  Do  we  know  how  many  go 
through  all  the  grades,  how  far  the  others  go,  what  becomes  of 
those  who  drop  by  the  way,  and  why  they  drop? 

Summarily,  is  the  business  of  schooling  the  children  of  any 
town  or  city  carried  on  with  the  same  intelligence— that  is,  with 
the  same  scrutiny  of  material,  the  same  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends,  the  same  readiness  to  modify  means,  the  same  forecast  of 
contingencies,  the  same  balancing  of  accounts — as  characterize 
the  successful  business  enterprises  in  that  same  town  or  city  ? 

As  a  schoolman  I  find  myself  compelled  to  answer  *•  No." 
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In  answering  ''No,"  I  am  not  pleading  guilty  to  any  charge. 
I  am  only  trying  to  look  at  the  situation  as  it  is,  or  rather  as  it 
appears  to  me,  which  may  be  a  very  dilTerent  thing. 

I  notice  that  some  one  in  New  York  has  been  rather  savagely 
attacking  Dr.  Maxwell  because  so  little  is  really  known  about 
the  condition  of  education  in  that  city.  The  attack  seems 
grossly  unfair  to  Dr.  Maxwell,  and  will  probably  prove  to  have 
been  unsafe  for  the  other  man.  The  trouble  is  too  nearly 
universal  for  anybody  to  try  to  blame  anybody.  Belter  go  back 
to  the  New  England  Primer,  and  say, 

*'  In  Adam's  fall 
We  BlnnM,  M." 

Nor  am  I  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  some  attempts  have 
been  made  in  a  few  places  to  draw  out  of  the  classes  the  most 
hopeless  cases,  and  to  give  them  special  instruction  under 
special  conditions.  But  no  attempt  has  been  made,  so  far  as  I 
know,  even  in  the  cities  where  this  work  has  been  begun,  to 
discover  how  general  is  the  need  of  such  specializing,  and  no 
reliable  figures  are  available  which  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
action  elsewhere.  Where  this  work  has  been  undertaken  it 
has  only  been  after  the  situation  has  become  intolerable ;  after 
so  many  feeble-minded  children  have  been  dragged  on  so  long 
as  to  attract  attention  by  their  numbers.  If  some  one  had  known 
about  them  earlier,  some  time  and  effort  might  have  been  saved. 

We  are  like  Kipling's  soldier : — 

*'  If  only  mjrtelf  could  talk  to  myself 
As  I  knew  him  a  jear  ago, 
I  could  tell  him  a  lot 
That  would  save  him  a  lot 
Of  things  he  ought  to  know." 

Nor  am  I  unmindful  of  the  medical  inspection  which  is 
carried  on  systematically  in  the  schools  of  some  cities.  But 
this  is  primarily  in  the  interests  of  public  health,  and  only  inci- 
dentally, if  at  all,  in  the  interests  of  public  education. 

What  are  the  things  we  ought  to  know?  Or,  what  knowl- 
edge, if  it  could  be  obtained,  would  be  of  service  in  helping  to 
organize  the  business  of  public  schooling  in  any  community  ? 

First,  on  the  physical  side,  if  the  condition  of  all  the  children 
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who  apply  for  admission  to  the  schools  of  any  city  or  town  at 
the  opening  of  the  school  year  coilld  be  known  as  to  such 
obvious  matters  as  seeing  and  hearing,  as  to  presence  and  ex- 
tent of  adenoid  growths,  as  to  spinal  weaknesses,  as  to  nutritive 
conditions,  it  would  be  possible  to  adjust  the  conditions  and 
work  of  the  school  in  such  a  way  that  the  defective  ones 
would  not  be  in  the  way  of  the  others ;  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, that  they  might  themselves  be  treated  with  considera- 
tion and  care. 

This  is  the  need  of  every  local  school  system.  But  before 
any  such  investigation  can  become  general,  there  is  needed  a 
body  of  evidence  as  to  the  facts  of  these  defects  in  young 
children,  as  to  their  prevalence,  and  as  to  the  effects  upon  the 
school  welfare  of  the  child. 

Any  attempt  to  make  an  examination  of  this  kind  would  in 
•many  communities  encounter  inertia  or  active  opposition. 
There  is  needed  an  investigation  by  a  competent  body,  which 
would  determine  the  nature  and  method  of  examination,  which 
would  secure  such  examinations  in  sympathetic  localities,  which 
would  gather  up  the  results  of  these  examinations  and  of  simi- 
lar ones  which  have  already  been  made,  and  from  all  the  facts 
deduce  conclusions  which  in  published  form  would  be  available 
throughout  the  country,  and  which  might  form  the  basis  of  local 
effort  to  improve  local  conditions. 

That  children  are  not  all  alike,  that  they  are  really  suffi- 
ciently unlike  to  warrant  special  educational  treatment,  is  a 
fact  believed  by  many  but  not  yet  demonstrated. 

Should  investigation  prove  the  belief  not  well  founded,  and 
demonstrate  that  the  number  of  physically  defective  children 
is  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  considering,  that  conclusion 
would  be  worth  having. 

On  the  mental  side,  there  appears  to  be  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  children  entering  school  each  year  whose  development 
has  been  retarded,  and  who  are  unfit  for  the  school  work 
planned  and  conducted  for  normal  children  of  the  same  age. 

These  children  are  started  with  the  others  along  the  same 
path  and  subjected  to  the  same  regime  of  school  hours,  con- 
duct and  teaching  methods.     Under  those  conditions  they  drag, 
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and  not  infrequently  grow  relatively,  if  not  absolutely,  more 
stupid. 

As  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  Sheridan :  **  Sherry  is  dull,  naturally 
dull,  but  it  must  have  taken  him  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  be- 
come what  we  now  see  him.  Such  an  access  of  stupidity,  sir, 
is  not  in  nature." 

If  in  any  community  the  number  of  such  children  were 
known,  the  annual  ratio  which  might  be  expected  determined, 
provision  for  appropriate  treatment  could  be  made  in  the  gen- 
eral school  scheme  and  possibility  in  the  school  budget. 

Were  there  any  accurate  knowledge  in  existence  as  to  the 
number  of  such  children  in  general,  this  too  would  be  of  ser- 
vice in  arousing  local  attention. 

At  another  point  knowledge  is  needed.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
school  year  it  should  be  known  for  the  whole  school  system  how 
many  children  have  failed  to  develop  rapidly  enough  to  warrant 
their  entering  upon  the  next  stage. 

These  children  should  be  carefully  examined  to  determine 
the  causes  of  the  failure,  whether  to  some  of  the  physical 
defects  which  have  been  named,  or  to  slow  development  of 
mental  power,  or  to  poor  teaching.  In  the  absence  of  such 
accurate  knowledge  much  injustice  now  prevails.  Poor 
teachers  excuse  their  failures  by  affirming  defects  in  the  chil- 
dren which  do  not  exist.  Good  teachers  are  blamed  for  the 
failures  of  children  in  whom  these  defects  do  exist. 

Judgments  are  based  on  guesses,  and  until  some  plan  is  de- 
vised by  wise  men  by  which  knowledge  should  replace  guess- 
ing, school  work  will  continue  to  be  crude,  unscientific  and 
unbusinesslike. 

In  another  field  light  is  needed.  What  becomes  of  the 
children  who  enter  school  at  the  beginning  of  any  one  school 
year?  Is  this  known  for  any  community?  How  many  of 
them  complete  the  elementary  school  course?  If  not,  how  far 
do  they  go?  How  many  disappear  from  school,  through  re- 
moval or  death?  How  many  enter  the  high  school?  How  far 
do  they  go  in  it?  From  what  point  in  the  school  course  do 
children  leave  to  go  to  work  ? 

The  air  is  full  of  statements  on  many  of  these  points.     Where 
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could  one  go  who  wanted  facts  for  the  results  of  carefully  con- 
ducted investigations,  with  such  statements  of  method  as  would 
justify  confidence  in  the  results? 

I  have  suggested  only  two  or  three  of  the  simplest  elements 
of  the  problem  of  public  schooling.  Beyond  this  are  wide 
fields  of  experimentation  and  research  into  those  more  subtle 
physical  and  mental  diflTerences  by  which  the  entire  educational 
course  is  conditioned.  The  time  may  come  when  we  can 
profitably  enter  into  these  tempting  but  dangerous  fields. 

Just  now,  we  need  to  be  told  authoritatively  that  elementary 
tests  have  been  made  in  such  and  such  places,  upon  so  many 
children,  with  such  and  such  results.  We  need  to  be  advised 
as  to  the  best  way  to  make  these  tests;  what  part  in  them 
specialists  should  have;  whether  teachers  can  conduct  them 
wholly  or  in  part,  and  what  training  teachers  should  receive  to 
enable  them  to  be  of  service.  We  need  to  know  what  treat- 
ment is  recommended  for  defectives,  and  how  the  school  con- 
ditions should  be  modified  for  each  class. 

With  a  body  of  facts  and  conclusions  of  this  character,  local 
school  ofiicials  might  go  before  the  local  public  and  ask  that  a 
beginning  might  be  made  in  local  examinations  as  a  business- 
like basis  for  the  increasingly  expensive  business  of  public 
schooling. 


The  Teaching  Spirit 

BVBLYN   M.    WOOD   LOVBJOY,   HELENA,  MONTANA 

|HE  teaching  spirit  —  what  is  it?  When  one 
speaks  of  the  Christian  spirit  or  the  missionary 
spirit*  we  think  we  understand  what  is  meant.  Do 
we  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  the  significance  of  the 
term,  the  teaching  spirit?  Does  it  really  exist? 
If  it  does,  and  I  believe  it  does,  then  it  may  be 
profitable  to  analyze  it  to  see  in  what  it  virtually 
consists.  As  I  view  it,  the  first  essential  is  love 
for  the  young  and  for  knowledge.  Without  such  love  strongly 
developed,  no  one  ought  to  choose  teaching  as  a  profession. 
The  work  at  best  will  be  only  half-hearted,  and  the  stimulus 
that  will  bear  one  through  many  an  arduous  task,  and  through 
discouragement  and  trial,  will  be  lacking.  It  is  the  oxygen 
of  the  school  atmosphere,  and  when  it  is  deficient  there  is  a 
corresponding  degree  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction. 

Every  prospective  teacher  would  do  well  to  ask  himself  if  he 
enjoys  association  with  children ;  if  he  is  keenly  alive  to  their 
interests,  and  can  readily  take  their  view-point ;  if  he  looks  for- 
ward to  the  opportunity  of  extending  his  knowledge ;  if  he 
would  choose  such  opportunity  in  case  another  opening  was  at 
hand  leading  to  more  material  results.  If  he  can  say  yes  to 
these  self-questionings,  then  he  is  justified  in  choosing  to  be- 
come a  teacher.  He  may  not  prove  successful,  but  he  can 
conscientiously  try. 

Self-sacrifice  is  a  second  element  in  the  teaching  spirit. 
From  a  pecuniary  standpoint  many  may  have  to  sacrifice  little 
or  nothing  in  taking  up  school  work.  A  large  minority,  doubt- 
less, earn  as  much  in  this  way  as  they  have  the  ability  to  earn 
in  any  other,  but  the  strongest  and  most  influential  have  to 
sacrifice  much  in  this  direction.  This  sacrifice  means  the  re- 
nunciation of  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life  and  opportunities  for 
culture.  It  means  humble  homes  and  limited  horizons.  It 
means  seeing  one's  comrades  forging  ahead  in  the  race  for 
wealth,  while  one  is  daily  trying  to  curtail  expenses  and  make 
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both  ends  meet.  It  means  pitiful  contributions  to  public  enter- 
prises and  to  charities  in  which  one  may  have  as  keen,  if  not  a 
livelier,  interest  than  those  who  are  lauded  for  generous  gifts. 
It  means  the  renunciation  of  all  the  power  for  good  to  oneself, 
one's  family,  and  to  the  world,  which  wealth  possesses.  This 
is  no  small  sacrifice. 

From  a  social  standpoint  the  sacrifice  is  greater  or  less 
according  to  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  one  is  working. 
Nowhere  do  teachers  occupy  so  high  social  rank  as  in  the  ex- 
treme East,  notably  in  New  England.  It  is  not  the  province  of 
this  paper  to  discuss  why  they  are  held  in  lower  estimation  in 
the  newer  sections  of  our  country.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  the 
fact  that  sacrifice  of  the  enjoyment  of  social  life  is  often  de- 
manded; not  alone  on  account  of  false  social  standards,  but 
through  lack  of  time.  The  conscientious  teacher  has  not  the 
time  for  social  recreation  that  even  most  manual  laborers  have. 

Where  society  holds  a  low  opinion  of  the  teaching  profession, 
one  losses  little,  doubtless,  by  being  shut  out  from  its  doors.  In 
almost  every  community  there  is  to  be  found  a  cultured  class, 
men  and  women  of  high  ideals  in  life,  who  welcome  teachers 
to  their  homes  and  to  the  social  opportunies  which  they  them- 
selves enjoy.  It  is  such  companionship  that  teachers  desire 
and  miss  most  of  all.  With  a  weary  mind  and  a  weary  body, 
with  home  work  for  the  school  nearly  every  day  in  the  week, 
vacation  seems  to  ofier  them  about  the  only  leisure  for  indulging 
in  what  the  social  nature  craves  and  needs  to  maintain  just 
views  of  life,  and  to  enlarge  one's  usefulness.  The  sacrifice 
of  ease  and  rest  comes  in  as  a  corollary  to  this.  Those  pos- 
sessing the  teaching  spirit  renounce  all  this  and  more,  and  do 
it  with  cheerful,  buoyant  heart,  hoping  and  laboring  for  the 
time  when  schoolroom  duties  will  be  less  arduous,  when  they 
who  spend  their  lives  in  the  service  of  youth,  who  deal  with 
mind  and  soul,  will  at  least  take  rank  with  those  whose  efforts 
have  to  do  only  with  the  perishable  things  of  earth. 

Thirdly,  the  teaching  spirit  includes  loyalty.  There  must  be 
loyalty  to  supervisors.  Not  the  loyalty  that  will  always  make 
one  agree  with  sentiments  expressed,  but  the  loyalty  that  urges 
one  to  put  forth  highest  effort  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of 
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superiors,  and  that  forbears  unkind  criticism  of  them.  If  all 
teachers  were  embued  with  this  spirit,  the  ante-room  talk  about 
principals  mentioned  by  one  writer  in  a  recent  educational 
journal  would  not  have  disgraced  the  profession.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  this  spirit  is  too  often  lacking.  It  must  be,  when 
teachers  will  go  before  a  board  of  education  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  superintendent  and  furnish  them  with  material  for  a 
fight.  The  accused  has  a  right  to  be  heard,  and  to  know  who 
his  accusers  are.  The  right  guaranteed  by  our  jury  system 
certainly  ought  to  obtain  in  school  matters. 

Loyalty  to  the  school  board  is  just  as  essential.  This  means 
a  sincere  desire  to  carry  out  their  regulations,  and  to  render 
them  due  honor.  It  does  not  mean,  however,  acquiescence  in 
any  underhand  methods,  and  it  is  cause  for  congratulation 
that  so  few  boards  of  education  stoop  to  such  practices. 

Helpfulness  is  another  characteristic  of  the  teaching  spirit. 
It  is  apparent  in  the  attitude  manifested  toward  one's  pupils. 
The  patient  effort  to  have  them  understand  a  subject,  not  so 
much  that  they  may  pass,  as  that  it  may  establish  a  right  habit 
of  mind,  shows  the  helpful  spirit  of  the  teacher.  He  does  not 
grudge  a  few  extra  minutes  for  aid  at  the  solicitation  of  slow 
pupils  or  those  anxious  to  get  ahead.  He  is  ready  also  to  co- 
operate with  parents  in  making  a  study  of  doubtful  and  trouble- 
some cases.  He  is  helpful  to  his  associates.  If  he  has  a  good 
idea,  he  does  not  patent  it  for  fear  his  fellow  teachers  will 
jump  his  claim,  neither  is  he  envious  if  he  sees  one  promoted 
to  a  position  that  he  coveted.  Whenever  and  wherever  he  can 
help  his  colleagues  to  further  the  interest  of  the  school,  he  does 
it.  He  does  not  even  whine  when  he  finds  that  his  co-laborers 
or  superiors  have  adopted  his  new  ideas  without  giving  him 
credit  therefor.  He  believes  the  whole  is  greater  than  any  of 
its  parts,  and  if  in  any  way  he  can  conduce  to  the  good  of  the 
school  and  the  cause  of  education,  he  is  content.  This  is  the 
true  spirit  of  helpfulness. 

Lastly,  I  would  name  the  desire  for  new  truth  as  a  prominent 
evidence  of  the  teaching  spirit.  This  is  what  enables  one  to 
grow,  and  not  simply  vegetate.  The  teacher  who  is  perfectly 
satisfied  with  himself  is  on  the  road  to  mummyism.     There  is 
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nothing  so  good  that  it  cannot  be  better.  What  is  best  to-day 
is  only  fair  to-morrow.  There  must  be  a  constant  reaching  out 
for  new  light.  The  problems  may  be  old,  but  there  are  new 
and  better  solutions.  New  problems  present  themselves.  They 
are  to  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  old,  it  is  true,  but  experi- 
ment will  evolve  new  principles,  which  may,  and  certainly 
ought,  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the  old. 

The  child  of  to-day  is  a  new  creature.  Its  environment  and 
associations  make  it  a  very  different  child  from  the  one  of  thirty 
years  ago.  It  demands  new  treatment.  Where  conditions  of 
life  are  varying,  methods  of  instruction  must  be  changing  to 
meet  the  new  demands.  The  teaching  spirit  recognizes  this, 
and  cautiously  strives  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  If  one  feels 
inclined  to  reject  every  innovation,  and  in  a  complaining  way 
follows  out  a  course  of  study  based  on  seemingly  progressive 
thought,  then  that  one  has  not  the  right  attitude  toward  new 
truth. 

If  a  teacher  possesses  the  five  characteristics  mentioned  as 
essential  to  a  true  teaching  spirit,  it  is  quite  certain  that  his  ser- 
vices will  be  recognized.  He  does  not  need  to  be  subservient; 
he  does  not  need  to  trim  his  sails  this  way  and  that  to  catch 
the  breeze  of  popular  favor,  favor  of  ••  inflooential"  teachers, 
principals,  members  of  the  board,  or  parents.  He  does  not 
need  to  surrender  his  political  or  religious  convictions ;  he  does 
not  need  to  give  up  one  thing  that  makes  him  less  of  a  man, 
less  worthy  of  his  own  respect  or  that  of  his  fellow  men.  He 
may  not  have  wealth,  but  he  is  *'  a  man  for  a'  that."  He  may 
not  be  a  member  of  so-called  society,  but  he  is  still  *'a  man 
for  a'  that."  He  is  doing  honest  work  in  an  honest  way,  and  in 
the  final  analysis  honesty  pays.  Let  him  keep  his  integrity 
of  soul,  and  he  is  a  peer  of  any  man,  no  matter  what  public 
opinion  may  say  of  him,  no  matter  how  humble  a  station  in  life 
he  fills. 


The  Study  of  Meteorology 

PROFKSSOR  FRANK  WALDO,  PH.D.,  AUTHOR  OF  MODERN  METBOROLOGY, 

ELEMENTARY  METEOROLOGY,  ETC. 

SCORE  of  years  ago,  while  making  an  extensive 
study  of  the  conditions  of  meteorological  science 
abroad,  I  prepared  a  report  on  the  study  of  meteo- 
rology in  the  high  schools  and  universities  of 
Germany,  Austria  and  Switzerland.  The  infor- 
mation accumulated  showed  that  at  that  time  in 
many  of  the  great  schools  somewhat  desultory 
instruction  was  given  in  meteorology,  but  only 
in  those  in  which  the  occupants  of  other  chairs  happened  to  be 
especially  interested  in  meteorological  investigations  was  any- 
thing like  a  comprehensive  study  undertaken. 

Some  years  later  a  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  systematic 
study  of  this  subject  by  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  meteo- 
rology in  the  University  of  Berlin,  to  which  was  called  the  well 
known  physicist,  von  Bezold  of  Munich. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  Prussian  Meteorological  Service, 
Professor  von  Bezold  established  probably  the  most  complete 
meteorological  service  in  the  world,  and  an  opportunity  was 
given  to  study  meteorology  under  his  guidance  both  theoreti- 
cally and  practically.  The  result  has  been  the  awakening  of 
many  German  scholars  to  the  serious  study  of  this  much  neg- 
lected science,  and  a  number  of  foreigners  have  gone  to  Berlin 
for  a  meteorological  training. 

The  present  condition  of  the  systematic  study  of  meteorology 
in  our  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States  presents  some 
features  that  are  clearly  understood  by  only  a  few  of  those 
educators  who  are  interested  in  the  matter.  It  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  mention  some  of  the.  peculiarities  that  exist  concern- 
ing the  study  of  this  interesting  and  practically  important  science. 
Since  the  appearance  of  Arnold  Guyot's  Physical  Geography, 
the  matter  of  climatic  conditions  has  been  gone  over  parrot-like 
in  nearly  every  school  in  the  country  where  physical  geography 
has  been  taught.  But  for  many  years  anything  like  a  study  of 
atmospheric  conditions  was  confined  to  a  few  institutions  where 
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the  professor  of  *<  natural  sciences"  was  individually  interested 
in  this  special  topic. 

Several  text-books,  or  books  that  could  be  used  as  such, 
appeared,  chief  of  which  was  the  treatise  on  meteorology  by 
Elias  Loomis.  These  books  dealt  chiefly  with  facts,  and  where 
theories  were  given  they  were  so  evidently  incomplete  and  ques- 
tionable that  the  subject  was  regarded  as  practically  unteachable. 
The  result  was  that  nearly  all  of  our  students  went  through  their 
school  life  without  knowing  anything  about  what  had  been  done 
by  investigators  of  atmospheric  conditions.  It  is  to  this  fact 
that  is  due  the  general  ignorance  of  present  day  educators  con- 
cerning meteorology  and  its  claims  as  an  important  study  in 
our  schools  and  colleges. 

Notwithstanding  the  attention  which  has  been  called  to 
weather  and  weather  conditions  by  the  work  of  our  United 
States  Signal  Service  and  Weather  Bureau  during  the  past 
thirty  years,  meteorology  as  a  school  subject  has  been  tabooed, 
and  that,  as  has  just  been  stated,  chiefly  because  educators  did 
not  know  enough  about  the  subject  to  give  it  real  consideration. 

To  one  man.  Professor  W.  M.  Davis,  of  Harvard,  we  owe 
a  great  debt  for  his  efforts  in  securing  a  proper  recognition  of 
meteorology  in  the  educational  curriculum.  Not  only  did  he 
give  the  kind  of  instruction  that  was  needed  in  his  university 
classes  but  he  practically  secured  the  placing  of  elementary 
meteorology  on  the  secondary  school  list  through  his  work  on 
the  **  Committee  of  Ten."  This  in  turn  introduced  the  system- 
atic study  of  the  science  into  our  normal  schools  and  other 
training  schools  for  teachers. 

The  demand  for  instruction  in  meteorology,  without  however 
any  corresponding  provision  for  paying  for  such  instruction,  has 
led  to  the  call  upon  United  States  Weather  Bureau  officials  to 
give  lectures  upon  their  science  in  some  of  the  institutions  which 
are  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  government  observing 
stations.  By  this  means  the  Weather  Bureau  is  doing  a  great 
work  towards  spreading  a  knowledge  of  meteorology  and  build- 
ing up  a  demand  for  regular  teachers  of  the  science.  The 
growth  of  this  demand  has  been  very  slow,  however — so  slow 
indeed  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  a  young  man  or 
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young  woman  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach  meteorology  alone. 
Harvard  is  the  only  institution  that  I  know  of  in  the  whole 
country  where  a  teacher  devotes  his  whole  time  to  this  one 
science ;  elsewhere  such  instruction  is  saddled  onto  the  incum- 
bent of  some  other  chair.  To  the  persistent  efforts  of  Professor 
Cleveland  Abbe,  and  the  liberality  of  Professor  Willis  L. 
Moore,  do  we  owe  the  Weather  Bureau  desire  to  furnish 
meteorological  instruction. 

As  a  meteorologist  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  work  that 
is  going  on  at  Harvard  in  instruction  in  meteorology ;  and  I 
will  offer  the  remark  that  it  is  of  interest  not  only  to  the  pros- 
pective teacher  of  geography,  geology  or  even  of  meteorology 
itself,  but  as  well  to  the  general  student  of  science  and  en- 
gineering, and  most  of  all  to  those  who  contemplate  entering 
the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  as  observers.  Since  the 
discontinuation  of  the  special  training  school  for  its  meteo- 
rological observers  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  there  has  been  a 
need  of  just  such  instruction  as  that  now  offered  at  Harvard. 

The  Harvard  course  in  meteorology  was  established  by  Pro- 
fessor Davis  when  he  was  developing  the  department  of  geog- 
raphy, so  that  it  is  in  its  geographical  bearing  that  meteorology 
is  chiefly  taught,  and  this  rendered  the  term  climatology  sig- 
nificant of  the  new  sub-department  which  was  formally  es- 
tablished by  Professor  Ward's  appointment.  Nevertheless  it  is 
made  evident  by  the  matter  in  Professor  Davis's  Elementary 
Meteorology,  which  represented  his  instruction,  that  the  atmos- 
pheric processes,  which  are  included  under  the  philosophy  of 
meteorology,  were  more  thoroughly  discussed  than  in  any  other 
course  of  instruction  in  meteorology  offered  in  this  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Ward's  little  book  on  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  weather  maps  and  other  practical  exercises 
in  meteorology,  represents  the  instruction  in  that  direction ;  and 
his  translation  of  the  first  volume  of  Hann's  Climatology,  which 
is  used  as  a  text-book  in  one  course,  indicates  the  nature  of  the 
general  climatological  studies. 

There  are  in  all  some  half  dozen  half  year  courses  offered, 
usually  with  three  recitations  a  week  and  laboratory  work  in 
addition . 
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The  first  course,  that  in  elementary  meteorology,  embraces 
the  study  of  the  chief  facts  regarding  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
its  conditions  and  movements ;  and  includes  storms,  weather 
and  climate.  In  the  laboratory  the  student  learns  how  to  con- 
struct and  use  the  weather  map,  how  to  make  weather  forecasts, 
and  how  to  use  the  ordinary  meteorological  instruments.  This 
course  is  somewhat  more  than  an  equivalent  of  a  year's  study  of 
the  science  of  meteorology  in  a  good  high  school. 

The  second  course  covers  much  the  same  general  ground  as 
the  first,  but  goes  more  into  the  explanation  of  atmospheric 
phenomena,  their  courses  and  methods  of  action.  This  course 
is  well  represented  in  scope  by  Professor  Davis's  Elementary 
Meteorology.  It  is  especially  valuable  to  those  who  are  study- 
ing science,  especially  geographical  or  geological  science,  with 
a  view  to  teaching  or  becoming  special  students  or  investigators. 
These  two  courses  cover  about  what  should  be  taught  in  a 
normal  school  or  college,  or  what  would  serve  as  an  excellent 
preparation  for  entrance  into  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 

The  remaining  four  courses  are  classed  under  the  broad 
heading  of  climatology,  and  include  the  climatology  of  the 
United  States,  the  climatology  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
general  and  applied  climatology,  and  special  climatological 
investigations. 

Not  only  is  this  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  complete  in- 
struction in  general  meteorology  offered  in  this  country  to-day, 
but  there  exists  within  convenient  distance  the  best  facilities 
for  the  study  of  observational  meteorology  in  all  its  details ; 
and  while  these  latter  are  not  all  connected  with  the  usual  courses 
of  instruction,  they  are  available  for  students  who  are  sufficiently 
interested. 

At  the  Harvard  College  Astronomical  Observatory  there  is  a 
complete  equipment  of  the  usual  meteorological  instruments, 
and  the  series  of  observations  made  at  this  observatory  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  long  continued  of  any  in  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  there  exists  in  the  archives  of  the  observa- 
tory an  immense  mass  of  undiscussed  material  that  would  prove 
a  valuable  mine  for  the  student  of  meteorology  who  wished  to 
made  some  original  investigations  either  under  the  guidance 
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of  his  instructor  or  under  the  more  direct  supervision  of  the 
director  of  the  observatory.  The  observations  made  at  the  El 
Misti  Mountain  Obse||fatory  in  South  America  would  prove 
very  attractive  for  such  study. 

Then,  too»  there  is  the  affiliated  meteorological  observatory 
on  Blue  Hill,  which  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Rotch,  and  which 
offers  to  the  advanced  student  opportunties  for  the  refined  study 
of  meteorological  phenomena  unexcelled  in  this  country  and 
equal  to  those  obtainable  in  Europe.  In  the  more  or  less  distant 
future  there  is  going  to  be  a  need  of  meteorologists  in  this 
country  who  have  had  such  a  training  as  might  be  obtained  at 
Harvard  and  by  the  serious  study  of  the  methods  employed  at 
the  Blue  Hill  Observatory.  The  influence  of  this  model  ob- 
servatory, which  is  equipped  and  conducted  on  similar  lines 
to  the  best  European  observatories,  would  be  greatly  extended 
by  its  more  general  visitation  and  use  by  American  students 
of  meteorology. 

The  nearby  Boston  office  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  stations  of  that  service  and 
furnishes  to  the  Harvard  student  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
study  current  weather  conditions,  their  methods  of  observation 
and  their  prediction. 

Another  very  important  consideration  for  the  student  of 
meteorology  is  the  valuable  accumulation  of  writings  on  this 
science  which  is  available  in  Cambridge,  it  being  second  only 
to  Washington  as  regards  the  completeness  of  its  collections 
of  meteorological  literature. 

In  closing,  I  must  remark  that  what  has  been  said  here  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  a  suggestion  to  any  man  to  enter  upon  the  serious 
study  of  meteorology  as  a  life  work,  expecting  it  to  offer  him  a 
scientific  career  and  a  living  at  the  same  time.  Outside  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  there  are  no  money  earning 
positions  open  to  meteorologists.  There  is,  however,  much 
need  of  teachers  who  can  give  instruction  in  elementary  meteo- 
rology in  connection  with  other  subjects. 


The  Method  and  Scope  of  a  Year*s  Course  in 
Biology  for  the  First  Year  m  High  School 

CLARENCE  W.  HAHM,  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE,  mSW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

jHE^'planning  of  a  course  in  secondary  biology 
is  not  a  task  which  calls  for  the  invention  of  new 
theories  relating  to  conditions  assumed  to  exist* 
after  the  fashion  of  the  school  men  of  the  eleventh 
century,  who  created  exact  data  on  which  to  erect 
great  castles  of  hair-splitting  logic.  Not  only 
must  we  establish  the  mental  power  of  the  student 
of  high  school  age,  and  the  adaptability  of  the 
subject  matter,  but  every  proposed  method  of  presenting  our 
subject  must  be  demonstrated  as  to  its  value,  by  usage  or 
experiment,  before  we  can  claim  to  have  a  course  fit  to  defend. 
Our  exact  data  are  insufficient,  still  we  need  not  soar  above 
established  truths. 

Let  us  consider  first,  the  capabilities  of  a  child  at  the  average 
age  of  entrance  upon  high  school  duties ;  second,  the  value  of 
biology  in  the  training  of  the  student  and  in  supplying  useful 
information  for  his  future  life  ;  third,  the  possibilities  of  bringing 
the  two  together  and  the  verdict  of  experiment  and  experience 
as  to  which  is  the  most  successful.  Finally,  we  will  present  a 
course  which  it  is  hoped  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  case. 

The  mind  of  a  child  at  the  age  of  thirteen  is  capable  of 
appreciating  all  the  parts  and  relationships  of  algebra,  German, 
history,  or  essay  writing.  Reason,  imagination,  judgment, 
creative  power,  and  memory  are  sufficiently  well  developed  for 
the  mastery  of  such  subjects.  It  has  been  demonstrated  accord- 
ing to  scientific  methods  that  the  power  of  creative  thought  is 
diminutive  at  this  age,  and  on  the  increase.  The  desire  for 
knowledge,  curiosity  in  other  words,  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  full 
vigor.  While  at  eight  reasoning  power  is  but  awakening,  at 
thirteen  it  is  a  well  recognized  accomplishment.  (Roark,* 
Buder.f) 

*  Ptjrchologj  in  Education.  f  EesajTs  on  Education. 
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Whatever  the  faculties  maybe  that  biology  calls  into  activity, 
that  they  exist  at  this  early  age  can  only  be  inferred  from  in- 
direct evidence.  All  teachers  will  doubtless  agree  that  a  child 
of  thirteen  will  comprehend  the  structure  and  relationships  of  a 
strange  animal  like  amoeba  or  paramoecium,  too  small  to  be 
seen,  eating,  but  not  as  we  eat,  breathing,  multiplying,  etc., 
all  in  its  own  peculiar  way.  Yet  it  requires  an  effort  for  the 
student  to  translate  these  impressions.  They  are  capable  of 
comprehending  rather  profound  principles  such  as  the  struggle 
for  existence,  survival  of  the  fittest,  production  of  new  species 
by  isolation,  together  with  variability ;  also  the  functions  of 
organs  such  as  the  digestive  glands,  cnemotocysts,  nephridia ; 
and  complex  structures  such  as  that  of  the  earthworm  and  the 
circulation  of  man.  Some  of  these  are  indeed  very  difficult  for 
a  young  person  to  comprehend  clearly.  Then  we  may  mention 
conceptions  which  are  clearly  too  difficult  for  a  student  of 
that  age.  An  extensive  classification  or  complicated  organic 
structure  such  as  the  retina  or  brain,  a  series  of  comparisons 
extending  over  a  number  of  more  or  less  complicated  types, 
such  as  the  development  of  the  niammalian  heart  from  the  aorta 
and  gill  arches  of  lower  vertebrates,  all  these  are  too  difficult 
for  the  high  school  pupil.  In  order  to  have  significance  to  the 
child  and  to  keep  active  in  his  mind  only  such  faculties  as  are 
already  developed  at  this  stage  of  his  life  and  in  proportion  to 
their  development,  the  subject  matter  of  the  science  should  be 
so  selected  as  to  be  constantly  in  proper  relation  to  this  factor. 
Unfortunately  we  have  no  accurate  information  bearing  on  this 
relationship  and  must  plead  that  opinion  and  judgment  are  of 
little  value.     Expe^ence  alone  should  be  the  guide. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  of  the  mind  that,  like  a  muscle  or 
gland,  use  in  any  particular  way  increases  its  ability  to  repeat 
the  same  process.  Whatever  psychic  processes  the  science  of 
biology  is  capable  of  calling  forth,  these  will  its  study  tend  to 
promote  and  intensify.  For  the  want  of  better  data,  let  us 
recall  the  mental  qualities  that  are  sometimes  perceptibly  de- 
veloped in  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  biological  work  for 
a  long  time.  The  memory,  power  of  observation,  compre- 
hension, ability  to  follow  up  the  inductive  method  of  reasoning, 
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the  ready  recognition  of  relationships  of  facts,  of  underlying 
principles,  the  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  evidence,  are 
faculties  which  are  noticeably  developed  in  men  of  biological 
training.  We  may  then  look  to  this  science  to  arouse  and 
develop  these  qualities  in  the  child  in  proportion  as  they  are 
called  into  use. 

In  addition  to  its  training  value,  there  is  a  valuable  utility  in 
the  knowledge  content  of  this  science.  Since  the  high  school 
is  destined  to  be  the  *'  college  of  the  masses'"  to  use  Lloyd  and 
Bigelow's  expression,  this  factor  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
Many  questions  of  domestic  and  public  economy  depend  on 
simple  biological  facts  which  come  easily  within  the  scope  of 
the  high  school  course.  Personal  hygiene,  a  moral  conception 
of  sex,  a  correct  conception  of  the  laws  of  nature,  a  diminution 
in  the  artificiality  of  life  due  to  inherited  customs,  and  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  humanistic  culture  of  Herbart,  are 
useful  functions  of  biology  worthy  of  mention.  A  course  which 
ignores  the  training  value  of  biology  is  no  more  deficient  than 
that  which  fails  to  provide  for  these  possibilities  of  serving  the 
future  man. 

Five  methods  of  presenting  high  school  biology  are,  or  have 
been,  in  use.     These  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows  : — 

I.  Specimens  are  collected,  classified,  named  and  described, 
and  the  names  with  other  interesting  facts  committed  to  memory. 

II.  A  series  of  well  selected  types  are  exhaustively  studied, 
especially  as  to  their  morphology.  Huxley  employed  this 
method  to  the  best  advantage. 

III.  A  still  more  exhaustive  study  of  a  single  animal  and  a 
single  plant,  such  as  the  earthworm  and  fern.  Sedgewick  and 
Wilson  employ  this  method  in  the  well  known  text-book. 

IV.  Morphology,  physiology,  classification  and  ecology  are 
developed  separately. 

V.  For  a  series  of  types,  the  morphology,  physiology, 
classification  and  ecology  are  developed  simultaneously. 

In  practice  it  has  been  the  experience  of  most  college  in- 
structors, and  secondary  teachers  as  well,  that  systematic  biol- 
ogy has  failed  to  bear  full  fruit.  If  this  is  due  entirely  to  the 
training  which  teachers  themselves  have  received,  it  is  possible 
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that  the  older  courses  may  have  virtues  equal  to  those  of  to-day. 
While  this  does  not  appeal  to  our  judgment,  there  seems  to  be 
no  better  refutation  on  record, — at  least  we  know  of  no  definite 
comparisons  of  the  systems  carried  out  in  a  scientific  way. 

The  exhaustive  study  of  types  is  a  method  the  superiority 
of  which  was  demonstrated  by  Huxley.  The  universal  ac- 
ceptance of  this  method  of  teaching  zoology  is  evidence  of 
value  based  on  careful  trial  and  ultimate  success. 

The  fern-earthworm  course  is  clearly  deficient  in  the  utility 
which  a  high  school  course  demands.  That  it  has  training 
value  cannot  be  disputed,  but  as  we  shall  find,  it  is  necessary 
to  present  a  large  part  of  the  field  of  biology,  in  order  to  bring 
the  student  into  personal  contact  with  a  sufi[icient  number  of  the 
typical  illustrations  of  biological  principles.  Hence  it  is  neces- 
sarily either  one-sided  or  coupled  with  extensive  text-book 
courses;  it  lacks  clearness,  there  being  a  dearth  of  illustration. 
For  the  high  school  pupil  it  would  probably  be  dull. 

The  plan  of  developing  morphology,  physiology,  classifica- 
tion and  ecology  separately  has  been  criticised  (Bigelow  and 
Lloyd)  on  the  ground  that  the  student's  conception  of  the  sub- 
ject is  disconnected.  The  information  as  the  student  retains 
it  is  neither  natural  nor  useful.  These  four  characters  of  an 
organism  are  closely  related.  By  separating  them  a  dissected 
picture  of  nature  results.  We  have  no  direct  evidence  that 
this  is  true  so  far  as  I  know.  A  student's  state  of  mind  can 
easily  be  approached  by  analogy,  however.  In  a  certain  course 
of  lectures  which  I  have  in  mind,  a  single  principle  was  devel- 
oped by  means  of  a  large  number  of  separate  examples  relating 
to  many  forms  of  life.  I  find  that  considerable  efifort  is  required 
to  dissociate  these  facts  from  that  sequence  of  thought  and 
utilize  them  in  connection  with  the  life  history  or  structure  of 
the  animal  or  plant  to  which  they  belong.  The  mind  can  grasp 
a  complex  conception  only  when  its  separate  elements  are 
arrayed  in  their  proper  relation  at  least  once.  The  question 
then  is,  do  we  want  the  child  to  consider  the  digestive  system, 
for  example,  of  all  animals  at  once,  or  do  we  want  him  to  con- 
sider one  animal  and  all  its  related  systems  together?  The 
individuality  of  an  animal  or  plant,  or  group  of  animals  and 
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plants,  is  in  question.  We  do  want  a  student  to  make  com- 
parisons and  to  associate  related  parts  and  processes  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  general  principles  and  relationships » 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  his  conception  of  a  living  organism 
which  should  be  definite,  complete,  with  parts  related  and  hav- 
ing a  definite  relation  to  its  environment.  This  has  been  the 
experience  of  the  writer  in  regard  to  college  students,  and  if 
true  with  them,  it  is  the  more  applicable  to  younger  minds. 

This  end  is  accomplished  by  the  fifth  method  above  men* 
tioned.  For  each  type  considered,  structure,  function,  relation-  > 
ships,  etc.,  are  developed  simultaneously.  The  field  of  biology 
is  so  large,  however,  that  in  order  to  present  the  subject  in 
college,  this  fundamental  plan  has  been  amplified  by  the  intro- 
duction into  lecture  courses  of  a  large  amount  of  information 
with  no  relation  to  any  particular  type.  It  seems  to  be  the 
prevailing  tendency  of  college  persons  who  have  come  to  teach 
in  secondary  3chools  to  supplement  the  high  school  type  course 
in  a  similar  manner.  This  may  be  due  in  New  York  state  to  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  cover  more  completely  the 
course  planned  by  the  regents.  The  advisability  of  this  is 
certainly  to  be  questioned,  owing  to  the  brief  time  usually  given 
to  science  courses.  That  an  examination  is  successfully  passed 
by  a  majority  of  students  thus  prepared  is  scarcely  a  test  of 
the  value  of  the  course.  We  have  seen  that  the  science  should 
tax  and  develop  many  faculties  besides  memory,  yet  the  ex- 
amination lays  far  more  stress  on  this  element  of  the  mind.  A 
better  test  of  the  real  training  value  of  a  course  is  that  which 
most  college  instructors  often  have  occasion  to  notice.  A  stu- 
dent who  has  had  no  preliminary  biological  training  is  frequently 
no  more  helpless  in  taking  hold  of  his  work  than  another  who 
has  passed  through  a  so  called  course  of  instruction.  I  have 
known  several  cases  of  this  character  wherein  the  power  of 
the  mind  in  the  deficient  student  could  not  be  brought  into 
question.  To  whom  shall  we  look  then  for  a  judgment  of 
these  overburdened  type  courses?  The  call  of  college  in- 
structors for  more  thoroughly  trained  students  seems  to  indicate 
the  fallacy  of  much  of  our  preparatory  school  work.  Some  . 
colleges  have  already  introduced  practical  laboratory  examina- 
tions as  an  entrance  requirement  for  their  candidates. 
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The  question  cannot  be  considered  closed  with  this,  in  as 
much  as  the  great  majority  of  high  school  students  do  not  go 
to  college  and  should  therefore  acquire  more  information  of 
practical  value.  This  of  course  ought  not  to  be  at  the  expense 
of  their  general  training;  rather  at  the  expense  of  their  special 
biological  training  as  compared  with  the  student  preparing  for 
college.  But  can  such  information  be  lastingly  imparted  when 
a  crowded  text-book  course  is  only  sparingly  illustrated  by  a 
study  of  laboratory  types?  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  in  order  to  combine  careful  training  and  the  permanent 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  student  should  be  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  objects  and  principles  at  first  hand.  In  order  to 
do  this  one  must  give  up  the  hope  of  j'evealing  to  a  class  more 
than  a  very  small  part  of  the  important  facts  of  the  science. 
In  fact,  the  combined  courses  of  studies  of  all  our  high  schools, 
taken  together,  omit  quite  as  many  facts  and  principles  of 
fundamental  biological  importance  as  they  include.  Why  then 
should  we  hesitate  to  cut  out  matter  for  the  sake  of  better  train- 
ing  and  more  permanent  knowledge  ? 

Yet  I  have  found  it  possible  and  indeed  desirable  to  supple- 
ment each  laboratory  type  presented  with  important  physiology, 
systematic  relationships,  adaptations,  and  other  general  principles 
which  relate  to  the  laboratory  exercise,  and  in  addition  to 
emphasize  economic  and  other  aspects  entirely  foreign  to  the 
laboratory  type,  without  decreasing  the  time  spent  in  actual 
contact  with  the  objects  themselves.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  topical  reports  and  text-book  assignments  for  home  work. 

It  is  true  that  a  course  may  be  planned  which  is  based  on  a 
carefully  illustrated  study  of  selected  types  and  all  facts  demon- 
strated. Will  it  be  equal  in  training  value  and  permanency  of 
instruction  to  a  purely  laboratory  course?  The  practice  of 
college  teachers  is  here  again  an  example  worth  our  imitation, 
for  if  it  is  better  training  for  the  advanced  student,  so  much  the 
more  is  it  for  the  beginner.  And  this  accords  with  one  of  the 
long  established  principles  of  evolution  so  well  expressed  by 
P.  V.  N.  Myers  in  these  words,  **  The  hand  made  the  tool  and 
the  tool  made  the  hand."  He  refers  to  those  primitive  conditions 
when  man  first  came  to  make  use  of  simple  implements,  clubs. 
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stones,  spears,  etc.  The  hand  became  more  skillful  and  new 
uses  of  the  crude  weapons  demanded  better  tools.  Ultimately 
the  mind  and  skill  of  the  hand  reacted  together,  the  tool  was 
used  for  purposes  which,  without  the  tool,  would  never  have 
been  invented.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  child's  hands  new  speci- 
mens and  instruments  awaken  new  thoughts.  Instruments 
require  skill,  judgment,  painstaking  accuracy,  knowledge  of 
structure,  and  as  these  powers  develop,  the  ability  to  interpret  is 
called  into  play.  And  so  on,  a  variety  of  mental  powers  is 
developed  in  a  way  parallel  to  the  development  of  intelligence 
in  the  human  race.  On  the  other  hand,  abstract  thought,  with- 
out a  definite  knowledge  of  structure  to  begin  with,  leads  to  just 
such  vagueness  as  one  experiences  when  reading  a  treatise  on 
Anatomy,  without  having  the  dissections  at  hand  to  give  definite 
form  to  their  mental  images. 

There  still  remains  the  possibility  that  this  whole  matter  of 
presentation  and  course  of  study  may  amount  to  naught  if  the 
teacher  is  deficient  in  enthusiasm,  either  from  lack  of  sympathy 
with  the  course  itself  or  with  biology  in  general. 

November 

JULIA  HARRIS  MAY 

Over  the  western  hills 

November  suns  have  set, 
And  the  breath  of  winter  the  vallej  fills ; 

But,  let  me  not  forget 
That  flowers  will  bud  and  blow 

When  winter  snows  depart ; 
And  the  winter  time  will  quickljr  go, 

And  the  winter  of  the  heart. 
The  daisies  are  under  the  sod, 

And  the  golden  rod  is  dead ; 
The  grasses  are  brown  where  ray  feet  have  trod. 

And  bare  is  the  clover's  bed. 
But  the  snows  are  pure  and  white» 

And  thej  cover  the  withered  leaves ; 
And  the  reapers  are  singing  a  song  to-night 

Over  their  garnered  sheaves : 
A  song  of  the  harvest  home, 

A  song  of  the  gathered  fruit ; 
A  song  of  a  summer  jet  to  come. 

**Sing  to  the  harp  and  the  lute. 
Sing,  sing."    The  rafters  ring. 

'*  Whj  should  your  jojr  be  mute? 
Oh  sing,  sing,  sing." 
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DEALS  spring  from  man's  desire  for  perfection ; 
they  are  imagination's  product  of  faultless  con- 
ditions, the  mental  pictures  which  conceive  as 
perfect  all  means  to  a  desired  end.  As  an 
emotional  animal,  man  must  have  these  standards 
to  animate  and  guide  him,  to  serve  him  as  mentors 
of  conscience  and  as  the  stimulating  elements  of 
all  growth.  They  may  be  raised  for  all  phases 
of  teaching,  but  those  of  greatest  service  are  such  as  determine 
the  broad  relations  of  the  teacher  to  her  work.  Particularly  is 
this  the  case  in  the  arts.  In  comparison  with  these  relations, 
ideals  of  technique  are  of  secondary  importance.  Standards  of 
execution  can  only  be  properly  formulated  in  the  light  of  the 
general  relation  of  the  arts  to  the  curriculum ;  drawings  and 
designs  are  to  be  pronounced  technically  good  only  when  they 
fulfill  conditions  which  sound  educational  practice  prescribes, 
only  when  they  present  that  degree  of  manual  or  aesthetic 
excellence  which  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  subject  and  the 
age  of  the  pupil  warrant.  In  the  work  of  a  child,  a  technique 
improperly  refined  should  be  understood  to  be  as  much  an 
evidence  of  bad  teaching  as  a  careless  or  an  awkward  one. 

In  general,  it  is  to  be  premised  that  as  the  theory  of  the  arts 
seeks  its  foundation  in  general  educational  theory,  so  ideals  for 
the  arts  must  reflect  general  educational  ideals.  Such  standards 
are  to  be  deduced  by  stating  first  what  may  be  called  the  general 
principles  of  education,  and  then  restating  these  in  terms  of  the 
arts.  Once  this  is  done,  it  will  become  possible  to  see  the  latter 
uncolored  by  false  notions  of  beauty  or  technique,  and  to  say 
what  should  form  for  them  a  perfect  theory  and  a  perfect 
practice. 

*  Address  delivered  before  the  Eastern  Art  Teachers*  Association,  Trenton,. 
1905- 
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The  general  principles  of  education  concern  the  individual 
to  be  educated, — the  aim  of  that  education,  the  means  at  hand, 
and  the  methods  to  be  employed.  The  individual  is  by  nature 
organic.  His  education  must  be  an  organic  process,  one 
conditioned  by  the  physical  and  mental  changes  through 
which  he  passes  as  he  develops  from  infancy  through  youth. 
This  process  seeks  to  understand  the  child's  development, — his 
growth,  and  the  steps  by  which  his  mind  unfolds ;  and  seeks  so 
to  employ  his  interests  and  activities  that  such  growth  may  be 
fostered  and  the  pupil  enabled  to  pass  with  ease  from  each  stage 
to  the  one  next  higher.  It  lays  strong  emphasis  on  the  culti- 
vation of  individuality,  asserting  that  personal  growth  demands 
personal  reaction. 

Besides  looking  to  his  proper  development,  education  aims  to 
adjust  the  individual  to  his  environment.  It  aims  to  reveal  to 
the  child  his  relations,  to  give  him  knowledge  of  his  surround- 
ings and  to  show  him  the  extent  of  his  power  to  condition  and 
modify  them.  On  the  one  side,  such  social  revelation  gives  the 
pupil  different  points  of  view — aesthetic,  constructive,  scientific ; 
on  the  other,  it  causes  self-revelation — a  realizing  sense  of  his 
powers  and  his  limitations.  To  accomplish  these  ends  it  is 
demanded  of  educational  means  that  each  subject  admitted  to 
the  curriculum  assist  the  learner  to  assume  command  over 
himself,  and  prosper  his  relations  with  men  and  things.  No 
study  is  to  be  admitted  for  its  formal  disciplinary  power.  Of 
each  must  be  asked  what  it  contributes  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
child,  '*  what  has  it  to  offer  as  a  practical  tool,  and  what  as  a 
means  of  making  the  social  content  a  reality."  Each  subject 
must,  in  other  words,  make  plain  its  worth  as  a  developmental 
agent  and  a  socializing  force,  each  must  make  directly  for  the 
common  aim,  that  unity  in  the  curriculum  may  be  secured. 

Method  requires  that  the  pupil  profit  by  the  adjustments  de- 
manded by  each  subject  he  studies.  Method  looks  to  the  self- 
active  interest  of  the  child  to  effect  its  purpose.  Interest  must 
be  the  appeal,  and  definite  achievement  the  result.  Not  only 
must  the  details  of  all  new  subject  matter  be  related  to  the 
knowledge  which  the  child  already  possesses,  but  those  relations 
through  which    the    subject  touches  other  interests  and  other 
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subjects  must  also  be  made  plain.  In  technical  phrase,  the 
subject  learned  must  be  correlated  by  the  teacher  and  apper- 
ceived  by  the  child. 

Technique  is  to  be  taught  as  the  child  feels  the  need  of  it. 
It  must  be  taught  specifically  and  thoroughly  at  the  proper  time 
and  in  the  proper  way,  but  technical  devices  in  the  arts  should 
be  means  to  ends,  not  ends.  As  a  process,  technique  should 
always  be  developed  from  a  **  background*'  of  actual  experience. 
Skill  should  be  developed  only  in  response  to  a  realized  need. 

In  the  foregoing  statement  five  points  stand  out:  first,  that 
all  educational  work  should  be  developmental ;  second,  that  it 
should  be  socializing ;  thirU,  that  it  should  contain  the  elements 
of  use  and  reality ;  fourth,  that  it  should  form  a  co-ordinated 
part  of  a  general  scheme;  fifth,  that  its  technique  should  be 
•  developed  in  response  to  need. 

These  principles  are  general.  They  apply  with  equal  force 
to  all  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  To  develop  from  them  ideals 
in  the  arts,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  restated  in  terms  of  the 
arts.  So  doing,  we  may  formulate  a  theory  in  perfect  accord 
with  general  educational  principles  and  imaging  forth  clearly 
the  art  ideals  of  proper  educational  practice. 

The  developmental  ideal  looks  to  see  the  teacher  of  the  arts  a 
constant  student  of  both  the  physical  and  mental  make-up  of 
the  child.  It  looks  to  see  her  aiding  with  these  subjects 
the  unfolding  of  the  child's  nature.  This  ideal  preaches  the 
arts  as  instruments  in  an  organic  evolution.  It  demands  that 
the  subject  matter  presented — the  drawing  and  making — be 
carefully  adapted  to  each  stage  through  which  the  pupil  passes, 
and  arranged  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  that  stage  and  lift  him  to 
the  next  higher.  It  keeps  constantly  before  it  the  periods  of 
child  growth.  It  demands  that  the  play  instinct  and  the  desire 
for  free  expression  be  met  first.  It  requires  that  the  large 
muscular  movements  be  first  called  for.  It  deprecates  fine 
co-ordinations  and  difiicult  adjustments.  It  looks  to  see  all 
formal  drills  brief,  and  opportunity  given  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  emotional  sense. 

Later,  as  the  pupil's  critical  sense  arises,  this  ideal  looks  to 
see  careful  practice  done  to  correct   execution   recognized  as 
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faulty.  It  looks  to  see  less  emphasis  on  free  expression  and 
more  on  constructive  processes ;  it  commends  the  introduction 
of  many  operations — cutting,  pasting,  binding,  etc.,  because  of 
the  power  to  develop  through  these  a  varied  skill  in  making 
forms  of  immediate  value.  Later  still,  this  ideal  looks  to  see  a 
development  of  the  pupil's  aesthetic  emotions,  with  appreciation 
of  artistic  relations  which  were  beyond  his  comprehension  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  his  growth. 

In  his  evolution,  man  early  displays  a  desire  of  beauty — an 
aesthetic  sense  which  seeks  gratification.  This  grows  slowly ; 
from  the  ideal  of  development  rises  the  ideal  of  beauty  in  the 
arts.  This  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  a  standard  which  demands 
perfection  of  form,  color  and  handling  at  each  stage  of  the 
child's  growth.  Rather  it  is  one  which  seeks  to  aid  the  growth 
of  a  sense  born  of  appreciation  uncolored  by  dictation.  Beauty 
in  the  work  of  a  child  lies  in  the  embodiment  of  an  idea  in 
terms  of  free  and  individual  expression.  Child  art  should  be 
the  reflex  of  child  nature. 

As  a  socializing  factor  in  education  the  arts  play  an  important 
r6le.  In  the  past  the  child  attended  school  but  a  few  months  a 
year.  In  the  intervals  of  his  school-going  he  learned,  in  a 
practical  way,  the  ne^ds  of  the  community.  Work  on  the  farm 
or  in  the  shop  made  plain  to  him  his  power  to  answer  those 
needs.  His  schooling  proceeded  interruptedly,  but  his  education 
was  continuous.  Through  it  he  gained  a  sense  of  communal 
responsibility. 

The  school  now  takes  nearly  all  of  the  child's  waking  hours ; 
the  close  relation  of  the  pupil  with  community  life  has  been 
weakened  by  its  increased  demands.  Obscured  by  school 
duties,  the  need  for  social  service  by  the  individual  is  now  only 
to  be  seen  as  through  a  glass  darkly.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
that  the  school  re-establish  through  its  work  a  sense  of  social 
obligation. 

Thus,  there  is  raised  for  the  arts  a  socializing  ideal,  a  demand 
that  they  relate  themselves  to  the  life  about  the  child — ^that  they 
help  reveal  to  him  his  relations  to  his  fellows.  This  ideal  looks 
to  see  them  develop  social  action.  Such  action  they  evoke 
naturally.     The  child's  instincts  early  lead  him  to  processes  of 
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construction.  He  loves  to  make  things  of  use  in  the  school  or 
home.  From  his  general  interest  in  processes  to  particular 
industrial  interests  is  but  a  step.  A  connection  is  thus  readily 
made  between  the  school  and  its  environment  at  the  same  time 
that  a  vital  element  is  emphasized  in  the  child's  training. 

Of  all  the  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  the  arts  offer  the  most 
direct  means  of  making  the  child's  social  relationship  a  reality. 
This  ideal  demands  that  the  arts  concern  themselves  with  real 
needs  and  real  processes,  and  that  they  lend  their  aid  to  other 
subjects  of  the  curriculum  to  make  such  subjects  objective  and 
concrete.  Thus  we  have  raised  ideals  of  use  or  reality — ideals 
which  demand  that  the  arts  act  in  a  spirit  of  service ;  that  they 
serve  as  means  and  not  ends ;  that  the  processes  they  deal  with 
'  'be  recognized  by  the  child  as  things  good  to  learn,  and  that  the 
objects  drawn  or  made  be  seen  as  good  to  make.  The  ideal  of 
the  real  in  the  arts  stands  over  against  the  ideal  of  the  school 
exercise. 

For  these  reasons  the  arts  must  stand  as  no  separate  subjects 
in  the  curriculum.  There  is  for  them  an  ideal  of  relationship, 
of  co-ordination.  This  emphasizes  the  value  of  the  arts  in  use« 
It  seeks  a  perfect  balance  in  the  course  of  study,  not  conceiving 
the  arts  as  isolated  elements,  but  as  essential  factors  not  to  be 
taught  apart  from  the  other  subjects  of  the  course.  It  seeks  to 
have  the  arts  as  agents  of  expression  in  language,  nature  study 
and  the  like,  help  to  weld  the  elements  of  the  course  of  study 
into  a  perfect  unity. 

Lastly,  there  appears  an  ideal  of  technique.  This  looks  to 
see  the  most  perfect  expression  of  each  idea  in  the  medium  em- 
ployed. It  is  a  standard  conditioned  by  the  ideal  of  develop- 
ment already  referred  to,  and  demands  that  in  the  earlier  years 
expression  be  free,  and  that  efforts  at  its  perfection  be  empha- 
sized only  as  the  child  sees  the  need  of  correcting  his  errors. 
The  ideal  of  technique  recognizes  that  childish  standards  are 
not  adult  standards.  It  raises,  therefore,  only  child  standards 
against  which  to  try  child  work.  The  latter  it  judges  on  its 
own  merits,  ignoring  the  while  all  criteria  of  adult  performance. 
Ideal  child  work  shows  the  child  hand  and  the  child  point  of 
view,  undisguised  by  adult  prescription. 
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In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  principles  it  becomes  possible  to 
picture  the  ideal  course  of  study  in  the  arts.  This  would  first 
of  all  be  one  in  which  the  arts  did  not  appear  as  special  sub* 
jects,  but  as  agents  primarily  designed  to  lead  to  the  child's 
development  through  motor  sense  and  aesthetic  training. 
Throughout  such  a  course  we  should  find  them  serving  as 
agents  in  co-ordination.  As  a  course  it  would  1;>e  perfect  in 
unity  through  the  identity  in  aim  of  its  different  elements,  and 
flexible  in  operation  through  its  immediate  response  to  the 
needs  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  presented.  It  would  be  a 
course  giving  opportunity  for  personal  initiative  to  the  teacher ; 
indeed,  would  require  such  initiative  for  its  successful  operation. 

The  ideal  curriculum  would  be  one  perfectly  balanced.  It 
would  look  to  both  physical  and  mental  sides  of  the  child's 
development  and  would  aim  specifically  to  relate  him  to  the  com* 
munity  of  which  he  forms  a  member.  It  would  be  a  curriculum 
wherein  the  arts  served  a  directly  useful  purpose,  one  which  saw 
as  many  standards  of  artistic  perfection  as  there  are  stages  in 
a  child's  growth.  It  would  be  a  curriculum  in  which  the  arts 
served  moral  ends  in  cultivating  habits  of  cleanliness,  system 
and  order,  inculcating  perseverance  and  holding  up  ideals  of 
honesty  and  self-reliance. 

In  such  curriculm  we  should  find  the  drawing  in  the  early 
years  dealing  largely  with  matters  of  expression.  In  the  form 
of  illustration  it  would  be  supplementary  and  would  aid  directly 
in  the  pictorial  representation  of  language  work  and  nature 
study.  In  these  years  we  should  find  the  work  free  and  large. 
The  things  drawn  would  be  things  which  appeal  to  the  child — 
toys,  animals,  flowers — their  colors  would  be  attractive,  and 
they  would  be  shown  in  color.  Individual  power  to  judge  of 
form,  proportion  and  direction  would  be  found  in  place  of  work 
technically  refined  at  the  expense  of  freedom. 

In  the  two  or  three  years  immediately  succeeding,  we  should 
find  the  awakened  critical  sense  of  the  pupil  reflected  in  the 
requirement  that  he  undertake  careful  practice  to  gain  control 
of  his  muscles  and  learn  accuracy  in  seeing  and  judging. 
Later  still,  his  drawing  would  demand  a  higher  technical  ex- 
cellence, not  only  in  refinement  of  line,  but  in  composition  and 
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color.  Care  would  be  taken  that  at  no  stage  his  development 
suffered  arrest  through  the  presentation  of  principles  beyond 
his  power  to  grasp.  Throughout  the  years  of  childhood  the 
work  required  would  remain  child's  work. 

What  has  been  premised  of  the  drawing  might,  with  equal 
propriety,  be  said  of  the  construction  and  design.  These,  too, 
would  primarily  be  employed  as  means  of  expression.  Later 
they  would  be  used  to  give  precision  in  handling,  and  later  still 
to  cultivate  the  sense  of  beauty  of  line,  of  form  and  pattern. 
Throughout  they  would  require  self-expression,  demanding  of 
the  teacher  that  she  relate  them  to  the  needs  of  the  child,  giv- 
ing him  first  the  mastery  of  each  process  and  then  obliging 
him  to  show  by  its  use  that  its  application  is  understood. 

Those  to  whom  these  various  ideals  do  not  appeal  often  err 
in  their  efforts  to  secure  results,  uniform,  formal  and  unchild- 
like.  Some,  inspired  by  false  standards,  seek  perfection  of 
technique  in  drawing  and  construction  at  the  expense  of  ex- 
pression. Some  aim  early  at  compositions  and  color  harmonies 
beyond  the  child's  power  of  appreciation,  while  others  plan 
rigid  sequences  of  exercises  and  count  upon  the  changing 
nature  of  the  child  to  accumulate  information  in  adult  fashion. 
The  results  in  these  cases  are  always  untoward,  bringing  the 
arts  themselves  into  disrepute. 

Those  who  err  do  so  chiefly  from  their  failure  to  realize  that 
in  the  development  of  an  educational  ideal  the  first  essential 
is  that  it  must  rise  from  study  of  the  child  and  the  end  to  be 
secured  by  his  training,  and  not  from  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject and  its  possible  elaboration  at  the  child's  expense.  The 
aim  of  every  teacher  of  the  arts  should  thus  be  to  study  these 
agents  in  their  relations,  that  from  such  study  he  may  formulate 
for  each,  sound  standards  of  performance,  which  will  guide 
him  in  its  use  in  making  the  child  a  social  unit — skillful,  self- 
dependent,  beauty  loving. 
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T  not  unfrequently  happens  that  those  phenomena 
which  are  most  worthy  of  our  attention,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  are  the  most  diflScult  of 
explanation,  are  those  which,  forming  an  intrinsic 
and  constituent  part  of  our  very  nature,  fall 
within  the  sphere  of  our  daily  —  nay,  hourly— j 
experience.  Among  these  phenomena  is  the 
faculty  of  expressing  our  ideas  and  feelings  by 
means  of  words.  Many  of  us  would  naturally  suppose  that  we 
all  reason  and  think  in  the  same  way,  and  make  use  of  entirely 
the  same  method.  The  same  signs  are  employed  by  all,  the 
same  idiomatic  modes  of  expression  are  on  the  tongues  of  all 
who  speak  the  same  language.  But  here  the  similarity  or 
identity  of  method  ceases.  Some  there  are  who,  when  they 
wish  to  raise  any  argument  or  question,  make  use  entirely  of 
words,  so  that  if  their  interior  thoughts  were  expressed  straight- 
way on  paper,  a  complete  logical  sentence,  or  even  paragraph, 
would  merely  look  steadily  at  the  object,  and  acquire  a  view  of 
it,  not  by  any  course  of  ideas  or  words,  but  by  the  mere  con- 
centration, so  to  speak,  of  the  mental  gaze.  Such  persons,  as 
a  rule,  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  express  their  thoughts  either 
readily  or  accurately.  Theirs  is  not  a  spontaneous  expression. 
They  are  compelled,  after  having  formed  the  thought,  to  make 
a  new  study,  namely,  to  seek  for  words  as  the  vehicle  of  its 
expression.  The  same  divergence  of  method  we  find  even  in 
the  work  of  the  imagination.  In  picturing  to  ourselves,  for 
example,  a  landscape,  or  a  building,  or  some  event  of  past 
history,  we  may  either  make  use  of  words,  or  discard  them 
almost  entirely,  making  use  of  material  images,  which,  of 
course,  may  be  more  or  less  expansive  or  minute.  I  do  not 
say  that  either  words  or  images  may  be  used  exclusively  of  one 
another,  but  so  much  preponderance  may,  and  very  often  is, 
given  to  one,  as  to  render  the  other  nugatory  in  its  effects. 
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In  our  reading,  also,  and  in  listening  to  the  conversation  of 
others,  our  peculiar  method  of  internal  reasoning  will  accom- 
pany us.  The  testimony  of  our  consciousness,  moreover,  will 
show  us  that  in  the  handling  of  the  same  thought,  in  forming 
to  ourselves  the  same  identical  concept,  we  may  make  use  of 
either  of  these  two  methods,  according  to  our  own  pleasure. 
In  forming  some  scheme  of  business  or  pleasure,  in  seeking  for 
the  solution  of  some  difficulty,  or  in  allowing  a  train  of  reminis- 
cences to  pass  through  the  mind,  our  thoughts  and  mental 
efforts  may  need  but  mere  vocal  sound  for  their  complete 
expression  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  maybe  so  released  from 
all  connection  with  any  material  sign  or  word  as  to  require  a 
very  great  effort  to  express  to  others  what  is  passing  through 
our  minds. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  upon  which  of  these  two  different 
methods  we  employ  will  depend,  in  great  part,  not  only  our 
powers  of  outward  expression,  but  even  the  strength  and 
fecundity  of  mind  and  imagination.  A  careful  examination 
will  suffice  to  show  that,  without  words,  a  thought  or  imagina- 
tive picture  is,  even  considered  in  its  very  essence,  extremely 
obscure,  vague,  and  defective.  We  may,  it  is  true,  see  some- 
thing with  the  mind  just  sufficient  to  supply  us  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  we  are  looking  at  the  object  in  question.  But 
this  will  prove  to  be  of  very  little  practical  service  to  us.  The 
distinct  and  analytic  view  of  each  feature  and  detail  in  a  given 
object,  the  limits  and  confines  which  determine  that  object,  and 
render  it  consequently  more  luminous  and  visible,  the  relations 
existing  between  that  object  and  others  already  in  the  mind, 
the  practical  deductions  which  logically  and  spontaneously 
ought  to  flow  from  the  contemplation  of  that  object,  can  only 
be  attained  by  means  of  words.  If  we  want  an  illustration,  we 
may  take  any  written  paragraph  whatever.  As  we  read  it  over, 
the  thought  it  expresses,  or  the  scene  it  describes,  becomes  more 
and  more  distinct  and  luminous,  until  we  see  it  at  its  full, 
with  all  its  leading  features  and  details.  If,  however,  even 
after  having  read  the  aforesaid  extract,  we  content  ourselves 
with  merely  contemplating  or  picturing  to  ourselves  what  is 
described,  the  result  will  be  extremely  meagre  and  bare.     On 
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the  other  hand,  by  examining  and  Exploring  the  concept  set 
before  us  by  means  of  propositions,  what  before  was  vague  and 
obscure  is  now  focused  in  its  truest  and  strongest  light. 

So  strong,  then,  is  the  connection  between  thought  and 
speech  that  one  may  be  considered  to  be  the  counterpart  of 
the  other.  What  the  convex  is  to  the  concave  part  of  a  curve, 
what  light  is  to  heat,  that  speech  is  to  thought.  Wherever  we 
find  a  mind  that  is  apparently  dull  and  apathetic,  incapable  of 
any  serious  effort,  whether  of  reason  or  imagination,  we  shall 
find  a  corresponding  dearth  of  words,  and  in  the  ordinary  pro* 
cesses  of  thought  words  and  language  will  be  almost  discarded. 
There  are  even  some  cases  where  the  instrument  of  thought 
seems  almost  to  supply  the  want  of  thought  itself.  Persons 
who  would  be  staggered  by  an  ordinary  problem  in  quadratic 
equations,  and  who  have  received  very  little  classical  or  mathe- 
matical training,  are  sometimes  capable  of  developing  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  a  most  simple  thought.  While  a  more 
learned  man  would  rest  content  with  embodying  and  expressing 
it  in  one  single  proposition,  another  will,  with  apparently  little 
effort,  make  it  germinate  into  a  thousand  others.  By  a  fruitful 
and  judicious  use  of  language,  he  will  show  forth  beauties  that 
exist  in  the  simplest  concept,  and  in  his  complex  and  compound 
sentences  he  will  search  and  analyze  the  thought  through  and 
through,  and  create  out  of  it  a  cosmos  of  details  such  as  would 
otherwise  have  remained  completely  buried  and  hidden  in 
obscurity.  It  is  not  that  language  does  actually  takd  the  place 
and  supply  the  want  of  thought,  but  by  a  happy  system  of  train- 
ing, gone  through,  perhaps,  in  early  childhood  by  habituating 
one's  self  to  use  language  as  the  ever-accompanying  instrument 
of  the  mind,  words,  or  rather  groups  of  words  and  ideas,  are  so 
harmoniously  blended  together  as  to  make  the  process  and 
sequence  of  speech  an  aid  to  that  of  thought 

From  this  arises  the  paramount  importance  of  studying  the 
mechanism  of  language,  its  powers  of  fecundity,  and  its  laws  of 
progression  as  compared  with  those  of  the  human  intelligence. 
Much  of  the  success  of  a  student  will  depend  upon  the  use  he 
has  been  taught  in  childhood  to  make  of  words,  and  upon  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  has  in  after-life  accommodated  himself  to 
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the  intrinsic  nature  and  connection  of  thought  and  speech.  One 
great  defect  which  is  very  often  discernible  in  the  training  of 
children  and  of  young  people  in  general  is,  that  the  whole 
attention  of  master  and  student  is  directed  to  the  mere  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  .single  and  isolated  words.  That 
this  is  also  of  great  importance  there  is  no  question  whatever. 
It  is  the  first  and  fundamental  process  which  must  be  gone 
through  before  anything  else  can  be  obtained.  But  this  is 
merely  the  first  step.  The  next  is  to  adapt  the  word-signs  thus 
acquired  by  the  memory  to  the  workings  and  intricacies  of 
human  thought.  In  order  that  we  may  see  oUr  way  to  this,  we 
have  but  to  observe  that  which  most  spontaneously  and  most 
naturally  takes  place  in  any,  even  the  most  ordinary,  conver- 
sation. 

We  shall  then  find  that  the  distinct  and  isolated  meaning  of 
each  word  is  but  lightly  attended  to,  and  that  the  mind  rests 
chiefly  upon  the  meaning  or  meanings  of  groups  of  words. 
The  sense  of  each  word  is,  of  course,  seen  by  the  mind ;  other- 
wise, the  meaning  of  the  entire  group  of  words  to  which  it 
belongs  would  be  unintelligible,  but  it  holds  only  a  subordinate 
place ;  it  is  viewed^  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  which  it 
forms  a  part.  The  sequence,  moreover,  between  the  various 
parts  and  members  of  a  sentence  or  paragraph  is  caused  by  the 
connection  existing  between  these  groups,  and  it  is  in  these 
various  copnections  that  we  find  typified,  and  most  faithfully 
expressed,  all  the  various  operations  of  the  human  mind. 

These  may  be  briefly  classified  under  the  following  head- 
ings : — 

I.  Analysis,  which  may  be  either  material  or  formal.  Mate- 
rial analysis  is  that  operation  by  which  the  mind  distinguishes 
in  any  given  object  or  idea  parts  which  are  of  a  homogeneous 
nature,  as,  for  example,  when  we  think  of  the  color,  weight,  or 
flavor  of  an  orange.  Now,  both  these  operations  of  the  mind 
are  represented  most  faithfully  by  a  series  of  propositions  which 
are  connected  by  the  conjunctions  and^  or^  either  expressed  or 
implicitly  understood.  For  instance,  we  have  the  following 
example  from  Longfellow's  Evangeline:  *•  There  stood  the 
broad-wheeled  wains,. a^^^  the  antique  ploughs  and  harrows." 
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And :  **  There  were  the  fields  for  the  sheep,  and  therie,  in  his 
feathered  seraglio,  strutted  the  lordly  turkey,  and  crowed  the 
cock.^ 

2.  Synthesis,  which  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  aforesaid 
mental  operation,  consists  in  discovering  relations  between  the 
various  parts  of  an  object  so  that  thereby  they  form  one  whole. 
Nearly  all  the  copulative  words,  adverbs,  and  prepositions  can 
be  made  instruments  for  the  expression  of  these  processes,  as  in 
the  following  sentences :  '*  The  river,  rushing  gaily  towards  the 
sea,  bore  upon  its  surface  rafts  of  all  sizes,  and  watered  a  coun- 
try whose  soil  was  conspicuous  for  its  richness  and  fertility." 

3.  Besides  these  operations  of  the  mind,  by  which  the 
various  parts  of  an  object  are  either  disassociated  or  put  together, 
there  are  also  those  in  which  the  mind  compares  one  thing  with 
another,  or,  from  the  presence  of  a  part  or  accompanying  feat- 
ure of  a  thing,  is  able  at  once  to  integrate  the  whole;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  there  is  the  power  of  seeing  the  relation  between 
the  cause  and  its  effect,  and  of  forming  long  connected  chains 
of  reasoning.  These  also  find  their  outward  expression  in 
language,  and  are  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  the  connections 
which  lie  between  various  groups  of  words.  For  example : 
**  We  are  now  having  fine  weather,  therefore  we  shall  have  a 
prosperous  harvest;  and  because  we  shall  have  a  prosperous 
harvest,  the  industries  of  the  country  will  receive  a  fresh 
impetus." 

Numerous  other  examples  might  be  given  of  the  fidelity  and 
minuteness  with  which  language  can  be  made  to  express  every 
possible  shade  of  thought  or  mental  process  that  passes  through 
the  mind. 

No  one,  therefore,  can  fail  to  see  how  much  the  development 
of  the  mental  faculties,  the  free  and  ready  use  of  those  facul- 
ties, and  the  general  progress  of  every  kind  of  knowledge,  is 
dependent  upon  the  facility  in  the  use  of  language  as  an  instru- 
ment of  thought.  With  some  this  facility  seems  to  be  innate, 
or  at  least,  by  some  chance  method  of  training,  to  have  been 
imbibed  in  the  early  years  of  childhood.  With  others  it  seems 
to  be  in  great  part  wanting ;  hence  apparent  dullness  of  mind, 
and  inaptitude  for  any  amount  of  real  mental  labor.     In  few 
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cases,  however,  has  this  vVonderful  connection  between  thought 
and  speech  met  with  any  careful  reflex  consideration,  nor  found 
that  place  in  the  education  both  of  the  individual  and  the  many 
which  it  undoubtedly  deserves. 


Ml 


Memorial  Foem 

ELIZABETH   PORTER  GOULD 

Read  at  the  unveiling'  of  the  Memorial  Stone  to  Bzekiel  Cheever,  at  the  Granary  Burying 
Ground,  Boston,  September  30, 1905.  « 

Tis  good  to  praise 

Colonial  days, 
When,  in  the  healthful  atmosphere, 
Is  seen  such  vital  work  and  thought 
As  our  old  Master  Cheever  wrought. 

So  here  to-day, 
On  life's  highway, 
It  Is  a  joy  to  lift  the  veil. 
That  we  may  look  into  the  past, 
And  give  the  honors  due  at  last. 

Memorial  Stone 

May  thus  atone 
For  what  has  seen  neglect  for  years : 
But  to  the  future  it  will  be 
A  pledge  of  love  and  constancy. 

It  6nds  a  place 
In  hallowed  space, 
To  tell  of  family  love  and  ties; 
While  to  the  world  at  large,  it  tells 
Of  life,  wherein  the  teacher  dwells. 


Notes  from  Greater  New  York 

[Note. — Greater  New  York  has  become  so  influenUal  a  center  of  school  afTairi 
that  we  have  arranged  with  a  special  correspondent  to  furnish  us  a  series  of 
letters  reflecting  some  of  the  larger  movements  of  educational  thought  and  life 
in  the  metropolis  which  majseem  to  be  of  general  interest. — Eds.  Education.] 

During  the  past  month  a  special  school  for  backward  children  has 
been  established  in  one  of  the  most  congested  districts  of  this  city. 
This  movement,  it  is  believed,  marks  the  beginning  of  an  epoch  in 
which  truancy  will  decrease  and  juvenile  crime  will  be  checked  if  not 
eliminated.  The  educational  authorities  here  have  been  striving  for 
years  to  find  a  plan  by  which  backward  children — those  who  have 
never  had  a  *' fair  show,"  juvenile  ''under  dogs,"  snubbed  by 
teachers  and  taunted  by  classmates — may  be  given  a  chance  to  regain 
what  they  have  lost  and  catch  up  with  their  more  fortunate  com- 
panions. 

This  problem  has  a  sociological  as  well  as  an  educational  side. 
What  boy  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  can  be  placed  in  a  class 
with  little  fellows  four  and  five  years  his  juniors  and  not  feel  ashamed  ? 
And  when  the  little  fellows  taunt  him  what  is  his  most  natural  impulse 
if  not  to  flee?  And  thus  it  is  that  truants  are  made.  And  with 
truancy  comes  evil  companionship,  and  with  evil  companionship — 
crime.  Records  of  the  Children's  Court  show  that  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  youthful  criminals  are  truants.  Therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  as 
truancy  increases  so  will  juvenile  crime. 

The  new  school,  however,  has  been  organized  as  a  barrier  to  truancy. 
It  is  the  result  of  years  of  careful  study  of  the  conditions  existing  in 
congested  neighborhoods  by  a  woman  who  has  lived  and  worked 
among  the  children  of  the  poor  for  nearly  twenty  years — Miss  Julia 
Richman,  superintendent  of  two  of  the  most  congested  districts  in  the 
city. 

But  now  for  a  brief  description  of  the  school.  It  is  located  in  an 
old  but  well  equipped  school  building  in  the  very  heart  of  the  lower 
East  Side,  a  district  where  truancy  flourishes.  The  teaching  staff, 
headed  by  Miss  Olive  M.  Jones  as  principal,  has  been  selected  for  the 
ability  each  has  shown  in  dealing  with  backward  and  incorrigible 
children.  The  classes  in  this  school  will  be  very  small,  no  teacher 
having  charge  of  more  than  fifteen  pupils.  The  individual  instruction 
planned  makes  larger  classes  inadvisable.  The  course  of  study  will 
be  elastic  and   much   attention  will  be  given  to   manual  work   and 
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athletics.  The  boys  will  be  made  to  realize  from  the  start  that  it  is  no 
punishment,  but  a  great  privilege  to  attend  a  school  where  so  much 
will  be  done  for  their  benefit.  If  it  is  found  that  any  boy  in  the 
school  fails  to  respond  to  its  influences  he  will  be  sent  to  the  regular 
truant  school.  On  the  other  hand,  the  children  now  in  the  regular 
truant  schools  whose  conduct  there  is  satisfactory  will  be  paroled,  but 
before  placing  them  in  one  of  the  public  schools  they  will  be  tested  in 
the  special  school  to  see  whether  they  have  learned  sufficient  self- 
control  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  ordinary  school. 

Another  school  movement  which  is  attracting  much  attention  in  this 
city  is  the  establishment  of  a  trade  school.  This  school  when  com- 
pleted will  be  known  as  the  Stuyvesant  High  School  and  will  be  the 
finest  trade  school  in  the  country.  Its  plans  were  shown  to  Sir 
Alfred  Mosely,  the  prominent  English  educator  and  capitalist,  who  is 
now  on  a  pleasure  trip  here,  and  he  waxed  enthusiastic  over  it.  Mr. 
Mosely  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  trade  schools  and  was  very  free  in 
'  expressing  his  views  on  them. 

^^  I  highly  approve  of  technical  education,  manual  training  and  your 
trade  schools,"  he  said  in  an  interview  with  the  writer.  "  In  fact, 
modem  development  demands  that  you  should  have  the  latter.  With 
the  increasing  tendency  in  the  evolution  of  industry  towards  speciali- 
zation there  seems  to  be  no  longer  any  necessity  for  apprenticeship. 
The  consequence  is,  no  boy  thoroughly  learns  a  trade  as  he  did 
formerly,  and  as  specialization  tends  to  narrow  the  view  and  capability 
of  the  workman,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  have  your  trade 
schools  to  thoroughly  teach  the  boy  his  trade  all  around ;  otherwise, 
he  merely  becomes  a  segment  of  a  machine,  with  no  breadth  of 
knowledge,  and  without  the  capability  of  passing  on  to  another 
section  of  a  similar  industiy  should  his  specialty  become  superseded." 

It  might  be  mentioned  here  that  Mr.  Mosely,  who  headed  the 
famous  Mosely  Commission  to  this  country  two  years  ago,  still  believes 
that  the  teachers  of  New  York  City  are  underpaid. 

That  the  women  teachers  agree  with  Mr.  Mosely  is  evinced  by  a 
movement  recently  started  by  the  Class  Teachers'  Association  toward 
the  equalization  of  men  and  women  teachers'  salaries.  Under  the 
present  salary  schedule  the  men  receive  a  minimum  of  $300  and  a 
maximum  of  $900  a  year  more  than  the  women.  The  promoters 
of  the  new  movement  contend  that  this  schedule  is  unfair.  ^^  Equal 
pay  for  equal  work"  is  their  slogan,  and  they  intend  to  force  an  issue 
if  they  have  to  carry  the  fight  to  the  legislature. 

The  movement  is  an  interesting  one,  but  there  is  little  chance  of  its 
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success.  To  raise  the  women  teachers'  salaries  to  the  same  schedule 
as  the  men's  would  require  an  extra  appropriation  of  about  $6,000,- 
000  a  year.  As  the  Board  of  Education  has  a  hard  time  now  to  get 
the  funds  it  actually  needs,  the  hopelessness  of  acquiring  so  vast  an 
appropriation  is  apparent. 

Another  interesting  movement  in  teachers'  circles  here  is  the  recent 
organization  of  a  teachers'  club.  The  educators  of  this  city  have 
always  believed  that  there  should  be  an  organization  which  will  bring 
the  teachers  into  closer  touch  socially  with  one  another  and  with 
people  whose  work  does  not  lie  along  educational  lines  only.  Hence, 
the  Sardonyx  Club  has  been  organized. 

The  membership  will  be  representative  of  the  various  liberal  pro- 
fessions and  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  cultured  people  to  meet  one 
another  and  profit  by  the  interchange  of  ideas,  which  inevitably 
follows  a  broadening  of  acquaintance  in  a  desirable  field. 

The  club  has  secured  for  its  first  home  a  beautiful  five-floor  building 
at  293  Henry  Street,  Brooklyn.  The  first  floor  contains  a  dining 
room,  where  lunches  will  be  served  to  members  and  their  friends. 
The  second  or  salon  floor  will  be  the  common  lounging  room.  Here 
will  be  found  good  books,  magazines  and  newspapers,  writing  tables 
and  everything  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
members.  On  the  third  floor  will  be  a  tea  room,  where  tea,  chocolate, 
coffee  and  other  light  refreshments  will  be  served.  There  will  also  be 
a  room  fitted  up  especially  for  ladies,  a  smoking  room  for  men,  a  card 
room,  and  a  billard  room.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  promoters  of  this 
club  to  organize  these  clubs  throughout  the  United  States  and  all 
members  will  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  same.  The  membership 
fee  is  $10  a  year. 

An  appreciation  of  the  good  work  being  accomplished  by  the 
teachers  of  this  city  among  the  children  of  the  poor  was  tendered  last 
week  by  City  Superintendent  William  H.  Maxwell  in  an  address 
before  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Mr.  Maxwell  said  in  part : 
**  If  I  should  undertake  to  tell  you  of  all  the  deeds  of  kindness  done 
by  teachers,  in  the  families  of  the  poor ;  how  they  have  clothed  the 
naked  and  fed  the  hungry ;  how  when  their  own  slender  means  were 
exhausted  they  have  appealed  to  their  well-to-do-friends  and  induced 
children  of  the  rich  to  help  the  children  of  the  poor ;  and  how  ingen- 
ious they  have  been  in  preventing  humiliation  from  resting  upon  those 
who^re  assisted,  you  would  certainly  be  amazed.  For  the  teacher  is 
no  Pharisee  and  never  makes  a  parade  of  his  good  deeds." 

c.   T.    H. 


WE  have  been  interested  in  an  address  made  recently  at  the  Dio- 
cesan Convention  in  New  York  by  Rev.  Dr.  David  H.  Greer, 
on  the  necessity  of  a  more  vigorous  co-operation  of  the  church  and  the 
home  with  the  forces  of  secular  education.  The  newspaper  comments 
on  the  address  are  also  significant.  r 

Dr.  Greer  believes  that  the  conscience  of  the  country  is  not  keeping 
pace  with  its  intelligence.  He  thinks  that  the  schools  are  doing  a 
great  work  in  educating  the  brains  of  our  complex  population,  but  he 
cites  many  facts  and  figures  which  prove  that  the  love  of  virtue  and 
the  sturdy  principles  of  honor  and  integrity  are  rather  on  the  wane  and 
are  becoming  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  the  body  politic.  The 
remedy  suggested  is  in  a  more  united  effort  of  the  churches  to  supply 
spiritual  instruction,  and  in  an  awakening  on  the  part  of  parents  to 
give  in  the  home  that  moral  and  religious  instruction  which  the  mixed 
constituency  of  the  public  schools  renders  it  difficult  for  the  state  to 
afford.  The  papers  generally  commend  the  address,  many  of  them 
laying  the  stress  of  their  commendation  on  the  fact  that  Dr.  Greer  so 
fully  admits  that  the  public  schools  cannot  give  that  particular  kind  of 
instruction  which  will  educate  the  conscience  of  the  nation.  We  do  not 
like  to  admit  that  this  is  the  case.  While  fully  agreeing  that  the 
churches  and  the  homes  should  do  more  and  that  a  serious  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  both,  we  cannot  admit  that  if  they  neglect  their  duty 
there  is  nothing  left  to  the  state  but  moral  decay  and  spiritual  death. 

We  believe  that  the  right  of  self-preservation  is  an  inalienable  state 
right.  If,  as  so  many  facts  have  recently  shown,  there  is  a  wide-spread 
degeneracy  in  public  ethics  and  morality  which  is  threatening  the  foun- 
dations of  all  business  and  social  life  it  is  time  that  something  was  being 
done  to  save  society.  If  the  church  and  the  home  will  do  it,  well  and 
good.  But  if  they  cannot  or  will  not  then  the  state  must  exercise  its 
authority.  "  We  look  to  them "  (the  church  and  home)  says  one 
paper,  *'  to  provide  the  other  half  of  the  educational  hemisphere. 
If  they  neglect  their  duty  they  have  themselves  to  thank  for  the  results." 
And  again  :  ^'  When  the  churches  shall  make  as  good  a  record  (as  the 
state)  then  shall  we  see  that  gain  in  public  and  private  morality  which 
he  (Dr.  Greer)  optimistically  looks  for." 

But  what  meanwhile  ?  And  what  if  they  do  not  ?  Shall  we  submit 
to  a  continuation  of  insurance  scandals  and  political  corruption  and 
divorce  shamelessness  and  capitalistic  greed  and  all  the  brood  of  sins 
and  meannesses  that  grow  out  of  an  enfeebled  moral  sense  on  the  part 
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of  the  people  ?  It  seems  unreasonable  to  believe  that  there  is  no  remedy. 
We  believe  that  the  cause  of  these  evils  can  be  found  largely  in  the 
secularizing  of  public  education,  and  that  the  remedy  will  be  found 
not  only  in  greater  earnestness  on  the  part  of  church  and  home,  but  also 
in  a  swing  of  the  pendulum  over  to  the  side  of  a  fuller  recognition  of 
the  legitimacy  of  real  ethical  teaching  in  the  public  school  curriculum. 
The  time  is  coming  when  fitness  to  teach  will  depend  not  wholly  on 
intellectual  ability  and  the  possession  of  diplomas,  but  rather  chiefly 
on  the  personal  character  and  dynamic  quality  of  the  teacher.  Sec- 
tarianism may  well  be  excluded  from  public  instruction.  But  the 
presentation  of  the  principles  of  righteousness  as  reflected  in  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  enforced  by  the 
lips  and  the  lives  of  unselfish,  clean-souled,  consecrated  teachers,  may 
well  be  provided  for  by  the  schools  and  at  public  expense.  The  state  has 
to  face  the  fact  that  a  great  many  parents  are  themselves  unfit  to  teach 
their  children  morality,  and  that  large  numbers  of  people  are  outside 
the  pale  of  any  church's  influence.  It  is  from  these  classes  that  the 
forces  of  unrighteousness  are  largely  recruited,  and  to  wait  for  re- 
forms that  shall  originate  wholly  in  the  home  or  the  church  may 
prove  suicidal. 

AS  firmly  as  we  believe  in  a  gradual  evolution  of  human  affairs 
toward  an  ideal  which  shall  be  ultimately  realized,  so  confi- 
dently do  we  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  tenure  of  ofhce  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools  will  be  made  *'for  life,"  subject  of 
course  to  good  behavior  and  ability  to  perform  the  required  duties. 
We  believe  in  this  ideal  first,  because  we  are  sure  that  the  people 
really  want  the  best  and  will  be  permanently  satisfied  with  nothing 
but  the  best  of  everything  that  pertains  to  the  public  school  system. 
And  secondly,  because  we  know  that  no  thoughtful  and  candid  person 
can  study  the  conditions  which  surround  this  ofHce  without  reaching 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  icppossible  for  any  man  to  do  his  best  work 
in  the  superin tendency  if  he  has  forever  hanging  over  him  the  thought 
that  there  is  to  be  an  annual  discussion  of  the  question  of  his  re- 
election or  dismission,  subjecting  him  to  all  sorts  of  anxieties,  ex- 
posing him  to  unintelligent  criticism  and  to  the  possible  animosity 
of  the  worst  and  most  ignorant  members  of  society,  and  jeopardizing 
the  far-reaching  plans  and  long-projected  purposes  which  he  has 
been  working  out  for  the  good  of  the  community.  Good  schools 
cannot  be  built  up  in  a  day  nor  in  a  year.  Much  that  is  best  in  the 
whole  public  school  system  depends  upon  a  subtle  personal  equation, 
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— a  sympathetic  co-operation  of  spiritual  forces,  one  of  the  most 
potent  of  which  is  that  emanating  from  the  hrain  and  the  heart  of 
the  superintendent.  The  incumbents  of  this  office  are  men  before 
they  are  superintendents,  and  afterward.  They  cannot  help  being 
affected  by  such  considerations  as  permanency  of  residence,  intimacy 
of  acquaintance  with  local  conditions,  and  constancy  of  respect  and 
loyalty  on  the  part  of  constituents.  For  these  reasons  the  office 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  uncertain  arena  of  politics  and  established 
on  its  own  firm  foundation.  Only  thus  will  it  command  the  respect 
it  deserves  and  attract  the  best  talent  for  the  arduous  and  important 
labors  which  it  involves. 

It  follows  as  a  corollary  from  this  proposition  that  a  pension  system 
should  be  devised  to  take  proper  care  of  these  public  servants  when 
old  age  or  other  incapacity  shall  have  finally  overtaken  them.  We 
are  glad  that  all  this  is  not  simply  theory,  but  that  it  is  actually  taking 
place  in  several  parts  of  our  country.  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  we 
believe  is  a  late  instance.  The  subject  should  be  kept  to  the  fore  in 
public  discussion  until  a  general  sentiment  has  been  created  which 
shall  result  in  proper  state  legislation. 

IN  the  administration  of  schools  there  are  few  more  vicious  practices 
than  the  inbreeding  that  results  from  selecting  the  teachers  al- 
together or  chiefly  from  one  neighborhood  or  one  kind  of  training. 
This  is  a  common  weakness.  Few  communities  escape  entirely  from 
the  danger.  In  many  of  the  older  sections  it  is  almost  universal.  It 
is  likely  to  be  followed  in  those  states  or  districts  where  wages  are 
lowest,  or  where  the  wealth  is  in  the  hands  of  the  few ;  often  in  rural 
districts,  or  where  an  educational  sentiment  is  undeveloped.  Fre- 
quently, too,  it  is  found,  and  occasionally  in  its  worst  forms,  in  old 
and  established  settlements,  where  academic  customs  have  become 
fixed  and  opinion  is  conservative.  But  the  effect  is  almost  invariably 
bad  both  upon  the  teaching  and  the  teachers. 

IT  is  unfavorable  to  good  teaching.  An  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
routine,  and  the  forms  of  treatment  are  exalted  over  real  subject 
matter  and  mental  habit.  The  teaching  process  falls  into  grooves; 
the  work  of  any  year  is  like  the  preceding  work.  What  has  been 
used  is  held  to  be  best  because  it  has  been  used.  One  uses  it  more 
easily  and  therefore  leaves  it  with  difficulty.  The  new,  because  un- 
familiar, is  thought  to  be  inferior.  The  old  outline,  the  old  examples, 
the  old  analysis,  the  old  interpretations,  soon  become  the  only  out- 
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lines  and  examples  and  analysis  and  interpretations.  Work  tends  to 
become  memoriter  and  indoctrination.  It  has  none  of  the  inspiration 
of  new  and  original  and  resourceful  studies.  The  effect  is  mechanical 
training,  instead  of  being  stimulating  and  recreative.  The  point  of 
view  of  the  teacher  becomes  the  point  of  view  of  the  pupil.  The 
pupil  in  his  turn  becomes  teacher  and  perpetuates  the  tendency.  If 
the  deterioration  is  noticeable  in  the  beginning,  it  becomes  rapid  in 
successive  generations.  Every  reader  of  these  lines,  if  he  has  lived 
to  middle  life,  will  have  observed  schools  where  this  process  has  gone 
on.  Pupils  educated  under  one  system  have  become  teachers  in  the 
same,  and  have  trained  others  to  follow  them.  Generations  of  chil- 
dren drop  into  systems  of  mechanical  training.  Such  inbreeding  in 
stock  is  carefully  guarded  by  the  stockman.  It  is  equally  vicious  in 
the  affairs  of  the  spirit. 

THE  effect  upon  the  teachers  themselves  is  not  less  harmful.  It 
is  not  stimulating  to  their  personal  or  professional  improvement. 
To  simply  exist  and  work  in  the  way  once  learned  seems  so  much 
easier  than  to  question  the  way  or  to  try  a  new  one.  The  mind 
quickly  becomes  closed  to  new  ideas.  Effort  weakens.  The  field 
of  interest  is  narrowed.  Teaching  becomes  routine,  and  study  for 
improvement  seems  unnecessary.  The  teacher  ceases  to  grow.  This 
is  not  less  true  of  the  college  than  of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school.  Good  teaching  of  whatever  subject  cannot  be  limited  to  in- 
doctrination. To  be  an  instructor  only,  giving  out  what  one  has 
received,  is  narrowing  and  weakening.  Fresh  growth  implies  fresh 
thought.  No  one  school  or  one  doctrine  has  all  the  truth.  A  too 
close  discipleship  easily  leads  to  imitation  and  slavish  preaching.  It  is 
little  credit  to  a  teacher  to  be  known  as  a  close  interpreter  of  another. 

THE  best  schools  may  be  reduced  to  a  dead  formalism  by  em- 
ploying the  product  of  their  own  schools  as  their  teachers. 
New  blood  must  be  introduced  or  it  becomes  anaemic.  A  city  school 
cannot  afford  to  take  all  of  its  teachers  from  its  own  training  classes. 
The  teaching  of  an  entire  state  may  be  vitiated  by  confining  its 
selection  of  teachers  to  its  own  borders.  The  free  migration  of  teachers 
from  city  to  city,  and  from  state  to  state ;  between  the  East  and  the 
West ;  between  the  North  and  the  South ;  to  the  city  from  the  country ; 
from  one  part  of  the  system  to  another ;  between  the  college  and  the 
lower  schools;  and  between  private  and  public  institutions;  even 
between  nation  and  nation,  is  a  wholesome  movement. 
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THE  name  of  Ezekiel  Cheever  was  incidentally  mentioned  in  a 
brief  editorial  in  October  Education.  Since  that  paragraph 
was  written  a  long-delayed  but  truly  appropriate  recognition  of  the 
greatness  of  this  old  Colonial  schoolmaster  has  been  accorded  in  the 
dedication  to  his  memory  of  a  tablet,  in  the  Old  Granary  Burying 
Ground,  Boston.  At  noon  on  Saturday,  September  30,  a  little  com- 
pany of  his  descendants  and  of  representatives  of  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  with  other  persons  distinguished  in  literature  and  education, 
gathered  for  simple  and  dignified  exercises  at  the  unveiling  of  the  tab- 
let. Elisha  D.  Eldredge,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Cheever,  presided 
and  introduced  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  who  offered  prayer,  and 
Dr.  David  W.  Cheever,  who  made  an  appropriate  address.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Porter  Gould  read  a  brief  poem  which  we  publish  on 
another  page.     The  inscription  on  the  tablet  is  as  follows  : — 

EZEKIEL    CHEEVER, 

Colonial  Schoolmaster, 

Born  in  London,  Jan.  25,  1614, 

DisD  IN  Boston,  Aug.  21,  1708, 

A  Teacher  for  Seventy  Years. 


This  Stone  Placed  Here 
IN  Grateful  Appreciation 
OF  His  Character  and  Services 

BY 

Descendants, 

Boston  Latin  School, 

Graduates  and  Friends, 

Sept.,  1905. 

Thus  about  two  hundred  years  after  his  death  this  material  memo- 
rial celebrates  his  fame.  But  long  ago,  in  successive  generations  of 
useful  and  honored  lives  that  were  shaped  and  inspired  by  this  master 
workman,  he  had  his  most  worthy  memorial.  The  late  Dr.  Phillips 
Brooks  spoke  of  Master  Cheever  as  one  who  not  only  educated  minds 
but  wrestled  for  souls.  The  same  appreciative  witness  testified  that 
"  No  man  living  in  that  century  did  more  to  educate  the  colonies  for 
self-government."  His  career  should  be  an  example  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  teachers.  A  full  and  interesting  sketch  of  his  life  and  a 
delightful  picture  of  Colonial  society  is  given  in  Miss  Gould's  book, 
Ezekiel  Cheever,  Schoolmaster,  published  last  year  by  the  publishers 
of  Education. 


ifin  Notes 


SOCIALISM    IN    FRANCE 

France  has  passed  from  the  anti-clerical  ferment  to  an  anti-patriotic 
ferment.  Such  is  the  somewhat  alarming  term  applied  to  a  social 
theory  which  seems  to  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  veritable 
propaganda  under  the  leadership  of  M.  Herv^,  formerly  a  professor 
in  one  of  the  provincial  colleges.  An  avowed  socialist,  M.  Herv6 
gained  such  notoriety  by  an  ambiguous  reference  to  the  French  flag 
that  he  forthwith  betook  himself  to  Paris,  where  he  started  a  fiery 
periodical  for  the  spread  of  his  ideas.  He  also  made  them  the  basis 
of  a  history  of  France  for  the  use  of  schoolboys.  At  this  moment 
M.  Herv6  is  the  leader  and  the  idol  of  that  wing  of  the  socialistic 
party  which  holds  that  man  should  be  a  citizen  of  the  world,  owning 
no  national  limits  and  refusing  to  fight  even  in  defense  of  his  native 
land.  It  is  asserted  that  the  more  forceful  and  saner-minded  Jaur^s, 
who  long  opposed  the  extreme  views  of  M.  Herv^,  has  succumbed 
to  his  attacks  and  meekly  enrolled  under  his  anti-militant  banner. 

As  regards  education,  the  significance  of  this  movement  lies  in  the 
alleged  fact  that  its  forces  are  largely  recruited  from  the  teaching 
profession ;  it  is  charged,  moreover,  that  many  teachers  and  professors 
instill  the  anti- patriotic  doctrine  into^  the  susceptible  minds  of  their 
pupils.  It  is  not  easy  for  the  practical  English-speaking  people  to 
measure  the  contagious  effect  or  the  dynamic  force  of  sentiment  in 
France.  Probably  the  panic  created  by  the  Herv^  movement  will 
soon  calm  down  and  its  importance  prove  to  have  been  overestimated, 
but  there  must  be  something  more  than  smoke  in  the  cloud  when 
the  leading  magazines  of  neighboring  countries  give  up  pages  to  its 
description  and  diplomats  reckon  with  it  in  shaping  international  poli- 
cies. Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  principal 
reviews  of  France  are  full  of  the  theme,  that  societies  are  being  formed 
pledged  to  patriotic  purposes  and  books  written  to  combat  the  ex- 
travagancies of  the  Herv6  clique.  Chief  among  the  latter  is  a  work  by 
a  Paris  teacher,  M.  £mile  Bocquillon,  entitled  La  Crise  du  Patriot' 
isme  a  V  Mcole^  to  which  a  preface  was  written  by  M.  Goblet,  former 
Minister  of  Education.  The  death  of  M.  Goblet  since  the  book  was 
published  has  increased  the  effect  of  his  prefatory  reflections,  which 
derive  additional  weight  also  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  last  of  the 
three  statesmen  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  system  of  primary 
schools  in  the  early  days  of  the  present  republic. 
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M.  Goblet's  preface  is  both  a  lament  over  the  threatened  perversion 
of  the  school  system  and  a  rallying  cry  to  those  who  hold  the  honor 
of  their  native  land  precious.  The  events  which  have  inspired  these 
utterances  disclose  the  lurking  evil  in  the  policy  of  school  administra- 
tion which  their  author  originally  helped  to  shape.  Under  this  policy 
the  whole  body  of  public  teachers  were  converted  into  zealous  parti- 
sans of  the  government  and  every  public  school  became  a  field  for 
fostering  partisan  convictions.  Now  it  is  feared  that  this  compact 
organization  may  be  turned  by  eloquent  agitators  into  an  army  of 
opposition  to  the  country.  The  situation  is  certainly  full  of  interest 
to  students  both  of  history  and  of  the  art  of  education. 

It  is  matter  of  surprise  to  find  the  name  of  Ferdinand  Buisson,  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  director  of  the  department  of  primary 
education  in  France,  a  man  well  known  and  highly  honored  in  our  own 
country  and  in  England,  confounded  with  the  followers  of  M.  Herv^. 
The  fact  that  M.  Buisson  has  led  the  crusade  against  the  clerical 
schools  would  explain  many  misrepresentations  of  which  he  has  been 
recently  the  victim.  It  is  also  matter  of  record  that  he  has  long  con- 
demned the  efforts  of  those  that  sought  to  make  the  primary  school 
the  means  of  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  revenge  against  Germany, 
but  it  would  be  difHcult  to  convince  those  who  know  him  that  he  is 
lacking  in  devotion  to  his  country.  The  silence  which  this  ardent 
soul  has  maintained  under  repeated  attacks  was  broken  by  the  attitude 
of  his  old  friend  and  superior  ofHcer  and  in  an  analysis  of  the  preface 
mentioned.  M.  Buisson  discloses  the  flimsy  basis  on  which  the 
charges  against  himself  rest. 

As  to  the  position  taken  by  M.  Goblet  he  says :  "  If  he  had  been 
satisfied,  he  who  was — let  us  never  forget  it — the  grand-master  of  our 
University,  to  make  a  simple  appeal  to  us,  a  sursum  corda  as  it  were, 
an  appeal  to  the  French  soul,  a  solemn  charge  in  the  name  of  France, 
which  ought  to  be  twice  dear  and  sacred  to  her  children  because  it  is 
their  country  and  because  it  is  a  republic,  we  should  have  listened 
to  him  with  sincere  emotion  ;  but  poorly  informed,  he  lends  his  great 
name  to  a  quarrel  which  arises  from  another  matter  than  the  honor  of 
country." 

Since  these  words  were  written  the  death  of  M.  Goblet  has  called 
from  the  pen  of  M.  Buisson  an  earnest  tribute  to  the  work  and  de- 
voted spirit  of  his  former  chief,  which  he  closes  with  the  following 
reference  to  the  preface  in  question,  ^^  Let  us  accept  it  as  a  final  act 
of  sincerity,  of  candor,  and  of  independence;  and  without  asking  in 
what  way  or  how  far  he  was  deceived,  let  us  honor  thrs  initiative  as 
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a  last  service  offered  to  his  country,  that  he  believed  to  be  in  danger, 
by  this  free  spirit  and  noble  heart." 

ENGLAND 

In  England  interest  centers  for  the  moment  on  the  question  of  local 
taxes  for  education,  which  under  the  operations  of  the  law  of  1902 
are  proving  extremely  irksome  to  many  communities.  East  Ham,  for 
instance,  protests  against  a  rate  of  2s.  gd,  in  the  pound.  The  heavy 
expenditures  are  incurred  from  the  obligation  to  establish  schools  of 
a  higher  grade  than  the  elementary  and  the  necessity  of  meeting  the 
government  requirements  with  respect  to  school  buildings. 

So  far,  apparently,  the  most  important  outcome  of  the  recent  law 
is  the  interest  awakened  in  the  provision  for  high  schools  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  artisan  classes  and  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  chief 
cities  to  ascertain  their  exact  status  in  this  respect.  Scotland  and 
Wales  have  much  larger  provision  of  this  class  of  schools  than  Eng- 
land ;  the  Canadian  provinces  also,  and  especially  Ontario,  offer  an 
example  in  this  respect  worthy  of  emulation  by  the  motherland. 

AUSTRIA 

As  a  result  of  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  members 
of  the  Austrian  Parliament,  the  government  has  assented  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Italian  College  for  the  Italian  population  of  the 
empire.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  have  Trieste  recognized  as 
the  seat  of  the  new  institution. 

A.  T,  s. 


^ 


Book  Notices 

Nature  Study  in  the  Poets.  Arranged  for  School  Use  by  Marj  Roenah 
Thomas  (teacher  in  the  Hancock  School,  Boston).  To  store  up  in  the  memorj 
choice  passages  of  literature  whence  they  maj  be  drawn  for  one's  own  satisfac- 
tion and  the  good  of  one's  friends  is  an  important  part  of  a  true  culture.  It  is 
a  life-long  pleasure  and  a  real  advantage  to  have  thus  ever  at  hand  the  means 
of  self-expression  through  the  medium  of  the  language  of  the  world's  choice 
spirits,  who  have  seen  and  felt  deeply  the  true  meaning  of  things  and  cast 
their  thought  in  the  finest  molds  of  English  speech.  The  teacher  who  sees  to 
it  that  her  classes  of  boys  or  girls  commit  to  memory,  first  and  last,  a.  good 
many  short,  pithy,  pertinent  sentences,  stanzas,  lines  or  passages  from  the 
world's  best  literature  will  be  doing  them  a  service  for  which  they  will  be 
grateful  all  their  lives.  This  service  will  be  of  inestimable  value  not  only  as  a 
pleasure  and  consolation  in  lonely  or  discouraged  moments  but  also  as  a  posi- 
tive and  efficient  means  of  intellectual  growth.  We  cannot  think  and  say  over 
great  thoughts  of  noble  thinkers,  expressed  in  rhythmic  and  happily  chosen  Ian* 
guage,  without  acquiring  new  powers  of  thought  and  expression  ourselves.  The 
mind  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  Many  a  humble  boy  or  girl's  life  has  been 
saved  from  ruin  or  lifted  above  the  commonplace  by  just  such  a  service  as  that 
which  is  so  happily  rendered  by  Miss  Thomas's  book.  The  volume  is  the  result 
of  an  unusually  successful  effort  on  her  part  to  do  in  the  class  room  for  her  own 
pupils  the  work  which  we  have  endeavored  to  describe  in  the  above  sentences. 
With  rare  discernment  and  exquisite  literary  taste  she  has  searched  the  writings 
of  the  poets  for  those  happy  and  inspired  passages  in  which  they  have  caught 
the  very  essence  of  some  thought  of  God  as  expressed  in  Nature,  and  have  put 
it  into  musical  English.  She  has  drawn  not  only  from  the  well-known  poets 
like  Wordsworth,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  but  also  from  some  original  sources.  A 
number  of  bird  poems,  for  instance,  of  unusual  merit,  and  never  before  pub- 
lished, are  contributed  by  a  friend  of  the  author's.  The  selections  on  the  Sea- 
sons are  arranged  so  as  to  portray  the  Season's  advance ;  that  is,  the  stanzas 
coming  first  under  the  head  of  Spring  give  the  sights  and  sounds  of  early  spring, 
those  which  follow  carrying  the  thought  forward  with  the  maturing  season. 
'*  Sounds  from  the  Sea,"  and  **  Notes  from  the  Field  and  Wood,"  are  particu- 
larly rich  and  suggestive  sections.  There  are  brief  quotations  suitable  for 
special  days  such  as  Arbor  Day,  Memorial  Day,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  etc. 
Resourceful  teachers  will  find  many  ways  of  using  this  delightful  volume,  which 
is  alike  valuable  in  the  class  room  and  on  the  home  table.  The  book  is  artisti- 
cally made,  bound  in  stiff  paper  covers,  143  pages.  Price.  50  cents  postpaid. 
The  Palmer  Company,  50  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  publishers. 

industrial  History  of  tlie  United  States.  By  Katherine  Coman.  The 
industrial  condition  of  the  United  States  is  so  prosperous,  so  vigorous,  and  yet 
so  full  of  knotty  problems,  and  even  menace,  that  we  are  constantly  concerned 
about  that  colossal  element  in  our  national  existence.  It  is  therefore  with  most 
active  and  vital  interest  that  one  reads  Miss  Coman's  work  and  hopes  it  may 
be  used  extensively  as  a  text-book  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  it  being  espe- 
cially designed  by  the  author  for  such  use. 

Miss  Coman  in  her  preface  states  it  to  be  her  belief  that  political  events  and 
social  changes  are  conditioned  on  industrial  evolution,  and  that  the  story  of 
America  can  be  comprehended  only  In  the  light  of  her  material  aspirations  and 
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attainments.  *'The  advance  of  agriculture  from  the  pioneer  farm  to  the  bo- 
nanza ranch,  the  expansion  of  manufactures  consequent  on  the  substitution  of 
machinery  and  factorj  organization  for  the  domestic  handicrafts,  the  service 
rendered  to  commerce  bj  steam,  the  telegraph,  electricity, — these  are  the  really 
potent  factors  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  transformation  of  in- 
dustrial institutions  from  indentured  servants  to  the  trade  union,  from  the  self- 
employed  artisan  to  the  trust,  from  wild-cat  banking  to  the  national  bank  sys- 
tem, has  more  significance  than  the  ups  and  downs  of  parties  or  the  result  of  a 
presidential  election."  Over  this  broad  range  of  material  change  and  progress, 
and  over  these  centuries  of  time.  Miss  Coman  takes  us,  telling  the  story  briefly, 
though  thoroughly,  as  to  essential  points. 

The  first  chapter  is  given  up  to  a  r^sum^  of  what  all  histories  give  in  regard 
to  the  discovery  of  America,  the  aborigines,  and  the  early  explorations  and 
settlements.  Those  matters  disposed  of,  the  business  aspects  of  colonization 
are  treated,  viz.,  chartered  companies,  land  tenures,  indentured  servants, 
African  slaves,  and  the  scarcity  of  money.  Following  this  naturally  is  the 
development  of  agriculture,  manufacturing,  and  commerce  under  British  con- 
trol. The  military  features  of  the  Revolution  are  entirely  omitted  and  the 
industrial  aspects  alone  given.  The  industrial  consequences  of  the  Revolution 
are  taken  up  quite  in  detail  under  such  topics  as  National  Bankruptcy,  Com- 
mercial Gains  and  Losses,  and  Development  of  Manufacturing.  The  War  of 
i8ia,  the  Epoch  of  Expansion,  and  the  Civil  War  are  presented  according  to 
the  plan  and  purpose  evident  in  the  previous  chapters. 

The  final  section  of  the  book  is  entitled  Contemporary  Problems.  Here, 
perhaps,  our  interest  reaches  Its  height  and  we  hope  for  a  discussion  of  these 
problems  and  suggestions  for  their  solution.  What  we  find,  however,  is  a  mere 
statement  of  the  facts  in  regard  to  recent  tariff  acts,  to  the  demonetization  of 
silver,  the  crisis  of  '93,  revision  of  the  national  banking  system,  government 
control  of  railroads,  anti-trust  legislation,  immigration,  the  organization  of 
labor,  including  short  histories  of  the  great  labor  orders,  and  strike  statistics 
in  the  form  of  tabulated  reports  covering  the  years  between  x88i  and  1900,  giv- 
ing the  number  of  strikes  and  the  proportion  successful,  also  a  chart  showing 
wages  and  prices  prevailing  in  the  United  States  from  1840  to  1900.  Miss 
Coman  especially  states  that  the  data  essential  to  the  study  of  these  contem- 
porary problems  have  been  set  forth  with  no  expressions  of  opinion.  Although 
it  was  a  disappointment  not  to  find  the  discussions  and  suggestions  hoped  for, 
one  can  but  see  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  such  subjects  should  be 
treated  in  a  book  designed  for  school  use. 

The  work  throughout  shows  vast  study  and  enviable  intelligence,  and  it  is 
certainly  what  Americans  with  their  thirst  for  liberty  of  thought  must  appre- 
ciate and  commend,  namely,  a  book  which  gives  many  and  comprehensive  facts, 
the  study  of  which  will  lead  to  an  opinion  of  value.  An  abundance  of  charts, 
maps  and  tables  enrich  'the  book,  while  the  number  of  illustrations,  all  of 
them  pertinent  and  graphic,  reaches  nearly  one  hundred.  Numberless  mar- 
ginal references,  by  means  of  which  the  student  can  look  up  a  topic  in  detail, 
are  given,  and  given  minutely  as  to  the  chapter,  and  in  many  cases,  even  the 
page.  There  is  also  given  a  most  helpful  list  of  books  to  supplement  the 
study  in  hand.  They  are  arranged  under  the  heads :  Local  Histories  with 
Industrial  Bearings,  Special  Industries,  Biographies,  Industrial  Novels.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 
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The  Saint  Lawrence,  Its  Basin  and  Border  Lands.  The  ttoHes  of  the 
early  explorers  in  North  America  never  lose  their  charm.  Human  love  of 
adventure  is  pleased  and  the  imagination  stirred  by  the  pictures  of  the  sea 
rovers,  who  ventured  over  the  stormy  ocean  seeking  unknown  lands. 
Strangest  of  all  is  the  fascination  and  allurement  that  cling  to  the  River 
St.  Lawrence  and  its  valley.  There  are  many  picturesque  spots  along  the 
river,  but  the  scenery  is  often  monotonous,  the  shores  uninteresting,  always 
fringed  with  dark  pointed  firs  and  spruces.  In  spite  of  all  this  we  are 
thrilled  by  the  same  mysterious  impulse  that  makes  an  Arctic  explorer  long 
for  the  wide  frozen  spaces,  and  ghosts  of  vanishied  explorers  beckon  us  ever  on. 
Jacques  Cartier  again  sails  up  the  great  river,  Champlain,  the  '*  founder  of 
Canada,"  discovers  the  lake  that  bears  his  name  and  marvels  at  the  beauty  of 
Lake  George  waiting  in  slumber  its  accolade  of  historic  knighthood  a 
century  later.  The  gentle-souled  Marquette,  after  his  missionary  work  among 
the  Indians  by  the  Great  Lakes,  fiiUs  asleep  beside  Lake  Michigan.  La  Salle, 
the  indomitable,  after  many  trials  floats  down  the  Mississippi,  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  takes  possession  of  the  region  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
France.  The  Saint  Lawrence,  Its  Basin  and  Border  Lands,  a  new  book  by 
Samuel  Edward  Dawson,  once  more  relates  the  story  of  the  discovery,  explora- 
tion and  settlement  of  this  great  valley.  It  is  an  able  and  valuable  book,  the 
result  of  long  years  of  study  by  the  author,  already  well  known  by  his 
"  Voyages  of  the  Cabots"  and  **  Canada  and  Newfoundland."  Beginning  with 
a  geographical  sketch  of  the  region,  the  author  describes  the  old  maps  of  the 
new  world.  Then  he  follows  the  voyages  of  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  Gomez 
and  Cartier.  The  valuable  explorations  of  the  brave  and  politic  Champlain  are 
faithfully  recorded  and  the  contests  of  the  English  and  French  over  the  coveted 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  down  to  modern  times.  The  more  we  read  the 
more  we  wofider  that  the  author  has  been  able  to  put  such  a  mass  of  detail  into 
his  four  hundred  pages.  In  spite  of  this  wealth  of  history  the  book  is  not  dull 
as  many  books  of  the  kind  are.  Graceful  pictures  of  natural  scenes  and  touches 
of  romance  lighten  the  narrative.    As  in  Longfellow's  poem  on  Agassiz :— ^ 

'*  Whenever  the  way  seemed  long. 
Or  his  heart  began  to  fail, 
She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song. 
Or  tell  a  more  marvelous  tale." 

The  author  is  a  worthy  follower  in  the  field  made  famous  by  Parkman,  and  the 
book  will  long  be  a  source  of  reference  and  pleasure  The  many  maps  and 
illustrations,  the  handsome  binding,  with  the  excellence  of  paper  and  printing, 
all  combine  to  make  a  volume  that  must  be  gratifying  to  author  and  publisher, 
and  cannot  fail  to  receive  its  just  reward  from  a  trained  and  discriminating 
public. 

The  Outlook  to  Nature.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  This  book  contains  four  lec- 
tures given  in  the  Colonial  Theatre,  Boston,  last  winter,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Education  Committee, of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club.  The  titles  of  the 
four  lectures  are  as  follows:  The  Realm  of  the  Commonplace;  Country  and 
City;  The  School  of  the  Future;  and  Evolution— The  Quest  of  Truth.  These 
are  thoughtful  essays  that  are  well  worth  reading  in  the  interests  of  individual 
and  personal  culture.    Those  who  are  awakened  and  interested  in  the  recently 
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greatly  accelerated  evolution  of  the  country  town  will  find  the  chapter  on 
Country  and  City  of  special  value.  The  book  it  philosophical  throughout 
and  yet  sufficiently  simple  and  clear  to  interest  the  average  reader.  Mr.  Bailey 
gives  us  a  good  picture  of  the  educated  man  in  his  chapter  on  The  School  of 
the  Future.  The  book  is  an  excellent  one  to  add  to  one's  pedagogical  library. 
The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  $1.25  net. 

New  Practical  Spelling  is  the  title  of  a  new  text-book  issued  by  The 
Practical  Text- Book  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  use  in  commercial  schools,  col- 
leges, normal  schools,  high  schools  and  academies.  The  words  selected  are 
those  most  frequently  used  and  most  liable  to  be  misspelled.  The  effort  has 
been  made  by  the  selection  of  words,  their  arrangement  in  the  lessons  and 
other  means,  to  make  spelling  interesting  to  the  pupil.  This  is  a  very  attrac- 
tive and  practical  little  book. 

Specimen  Letters.  This  book  contains  a  selection  of  familiar  and  enter- 
taining letters  by  a  number  of  writers,  and  in  a  variety  of  styles.  The  editors, 
Prof.  Albert  S.  Cook  and  Allen  R.  Benham,  of  Yale  University,  have  drawn 
freely  upon  writers  who  seem  to  be  at  home  with  their  correspondents;  some  of 
these  are  letters  of  compliment,  others  of  invitation ;  some  records  of  travel, 
others  of  a  home  keeping  and  unadventurous  life.  There  has  hitherto  been  no 
available  collection  of  models  in  letter  writing,  and  students  in  schools  and  col- 
leges have  had  little  or  no  instruction  in  this  most  important  of  subjects,  letter 
writing.  Sixty-seven  letters  are  given,  ranging  from  that  of  Cicero  to  his  wife 
through  the  ages  down  to  that  of  Phillips  Brooks  to  Charles  D.  Cooper.  The 
selections  are  admirably  made  and  are  edited  with  most  excellent  care.  The 
book  ought  to  prove  of  distinct  worth  in  classes  in  rhetoric;  it  will  repay  fre- 
quent perusal  by  the  general  reader.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  By  P.  A.  Lambert,  of  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity. Within  the  compass  of  one  hundred  pages  have  been  placed  the 
essentials  of  the  subject,  the  work  being  eminently  designed  for  beginners. 
The  definitions  are  explicit  and  succinct,  the  exercises  directly  illustrative  of  the 
principles,  and  the  problems  practical  and  workable.  Professor  Lambert  is  the 
author  of  several  admirable  text-books  on  mathematics,  and  this  addition  serves 
to  increase  the  value  of  the  series.     Macmillan  Company. 

Word  Books.  The  Bnglish  Word  Book,  by  J.  M.  Greenwood,  has  for  an 
object  the  teaching  of  boys  and  girls  how  to  spell  and  pronounce  correctly  a 
large  number  of  common  words,  and  some  other  words  that  are  frequently  met 
with  in  general  reading.  The  author  believes  in  training  both  the  eye  and  the 
ear  in  teaching  spelling,  and  his  directions  to  teachers  contain  much  useful  in- 
formation for  teaching  the  art  of  spelling.  (Scribner's  Sons. )  The  Baldwin 
Speller,  by  S.  R.  Shear  and  Margaret  T.  Lynch,  contains  lists  of  words  selected 
by  class  room  teachers,  the  selection  being  governed  by  five  important  consid- 
erations :  what  words  ought  children  of  a  certain  age  to  know ;  are  they  obliged 
to  use  in  their  various  subjects;  are  they  likely  to  misspell ;  do  they  use  in  ordi- 
nary conversation ;  and  will  they  be  obliged  to  use  in  after  life.  Dictation  exer- 
cises are  omitted.  ^American  Book  Company.)  Spelling  Lessons,  by  Aaron 
Gove,  has  in  the  95  pages  of  the  text  a  total  of  5*076  words,  covering  the  work 
of  grades  four  to  eight  inclusive.  The  author  classifies  words  on  the  basis  of 
their  usefulness  for  spelling  lessons  into  familiar  words,  partially  familiar  words, 
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and  unknown  words.  Only  the  first  two  classes  receive  attention,  for  the  euid- 
ing  principle  of  the  book  is  '*  ideas  before  words."  (Ginn  &  Co.)  Word 
StuaieSy  by  Edwin  S.  Sheppe,  is  a  primary  book,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
enable  the  beginner  to  recognize  readily  and  to  pronounce  accurately  the  vari- 
ous word  forms  found  in  his  reader,  to  teach  the  meaning  and  use  of  words  nec- 
essary for  a  sound  education,  and  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  spelling  book 
and  the  dictionary.  The  lists  of  words  are  composed  of  those  directly  employed 
by  primary  children  in  their  everyday  life  and  in  their  school  tasks.  Phonic 
drill  is  made  a  feature.  (B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.)  Graded  Speller,  by 
Alice  Rose  Powers,  contains  words  for  each  grade  trom  one  to  eight,  the  division 
into  grades  being  sharply  defined.  The  selection  has  been  made  with  due 
regard  to  children's  needs  and  uses,  and  the  gradation  is  most  carefully  made. 
There  are  no  dictation  lessons  and  no  diacritical  marks.  (  T.  B.  Lippincott  & 
Co.)  Word  and  Sentence  Book,  by  John  H.  Haaren,  contains  a  graded  course 
of  spelline  tor  the  first  four  school  years.  The  author  believes  that  instruction 
in  the  subject  should  be  a  judicious  mixture  of  oral  and  written  exercises,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  latter.  There  is  therefore  more  space  given  to  exercises 
to  be  written  than  to  lists  of  words.     (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 

ilodern  Language  Books.  La  Yida  es  Sueno,  by  Calderon,  is  edited 
with  notes  and  introduction  by  W.  W.  Comfort;  it  is  intended  for  use  in 
colleges  and  universities,  being  rather  difficult  Spanish.  (American  Book  Co.) 
Novelas  Cortas  Bscogidas,  by  Alarcon,  edited  with  vocabulary  and  notes  by 
Alfred  Remy;  for  high  schools  and  colleges.  (Heath  &  Co.)  Zadlg,  by  Vol- 
taire, edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary  by  Irving  Babbitt;  there  are  in  the 
volume  five  stories  by  Voltaire,  suitable  for  students  in  high  schools.  (Heath  & 
Co.)  L'Ete  de  la  Saint-ilartln,  by  Meilhac  and  Halevy,  edited  with  notes 
and  vocabulary  by  Victor  £.  Francois;  easy  reading  for  beginners.  (Heath& 
Co.)  Dl'e  Journallsten,  by  Freytag,  and  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  by 
Goethe,  are  two  famous  texts  in  German  that  have  enjoved  many  years  of 
popularity  in  schools.  They  are  admirably  edited,  each  with  full  vocabulary, 
notes,  and  introduction.     (Ginn  &  Co.)  * 

A  Brief  German  Course.  By  C.  F.  Kayser  and  F.  Monteser,  of  the 
De  Witt  Clinton  High  School,  New  York.  In  a  book  of  363  pages  the  authors 
endeavor  to  provide  a  work  containing  all  the  necessary  material  in  the  proper 
proportions  to  enable  the  student  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  **  Elemen- 
tary German  Course  *'  as  defined  by  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  and  of  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board.  To  do  this  they  have  departed  somewhat  from  the  traditional 
order,  but  they  have  prepared  a  working  text^book  that  will  satis^  all  teachers  of 
German.  The  lessons  are  most  carefully  graded,  the  vocabularies  full  and  the 
selections  for  reading  interesting.  It  striks  us  as  being  an  extremely  sensible 
text-book  for  beginners  in  German.    American  Book  Company. 

First  Year  German.  By  William  C.  Collar.  The  aim  of  this  book  is  to 
lay  out  in  orderly  progression  for  beginners  having  not  less  than  four  lessons  a 
week,  one  year's  work  in  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  German.  The  lessons 
are  limited  to  two  pages  each  and  are  so  graded  as  to  require  about  the  same 
time,  one  with  another,  for  preparation.  The  facts  and  usage  of  the  language 
are  exhibited  first  in  each  lesson,  then  follow  observations,  rules  and  practice. 
The  power  to  read  German  is  made  prominent.  Following  the  thirteenth  lenson, 
selections  in  prose  and  poetry  are  freely  interspersed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  book 
they  are  massed  to  the  amount  of  forty  pages.  Like  all  of  Dr.  Collar's  books, 
this  Is  a  most  satisfactory  text-book  and  its  success  is  assured.    Ginn  &  Co.] 

The  Blodgett  Readers.  By  Frances  E.  Blodgett  and  Andrew  B.  Blodgett, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Of  the  series  we  have  received 
the  first  three  books — the  primer  and  the  first  and  second  readers.  These  serve 
to  indicate  the  nature  and  style  of  the  series,  and  if  the  authors  carry  out  their 
intentions  in  the  other  books  in  the  series  there  will  be  produced  a  set  of  readers 
that  will  instantly  command  the  attention  and  approbation  of  all  teachers.    The 
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subject  matter  of  the  books  has  been  selected  with  finest  appreciation  of 
children's  needs;  the  stories  are  delightfully  told  and  are  of  a  kind  children  will 
want  to  read.  The  human  element  is  dominant  and  the  true  life  is  depicted  as 
it  would  be  told  by  parents  to  their  little  ones  at  the  fireside.  The  illustrations 
are  exquisite  andf  abundantly  illustrate;  they  fit  the  text.  The  readers  are 
graded  with  a  nicetj  that  compel  admiration  and  demonstrate  that  thej  were 
made  by  those  immediately  connected  with  schools.  We  cordially  commend  the 
Blodgett  series  to  all  teachers  having  to  use  reading  books  in  their  classes. 
Ginn  &  Co. 

We  have  receired  a  number  of  packages  of  Tuck's  Post  Cards.  These  cards 
are  real  works  of  art,  printed  in  colors ;  the  designing,  printing,  quality  of 
board,  and  all  materials  used,  being  of  the  best.  Theyare  recognized  as  leading 
post  cards  all  over  the  world.  There  are  now  something  oyer  thirty  thousand 
different  designs,  illustrating  the  life  of  all  countries.  The  modern  *'  craze  "  for 
collecting  illuminated  post  cards  is  one  of  the  most  rational  that  we  know  of. 
Collectors  of  these  cards  (if  they  are  made  as  beautiful  as  the  Tuck  Series)  will 
cultivate  a  new  sense  of  the  artistic,  and  acquire  a  real  knowledge  of  geography. 
In  fact,  the  educational  uses  of  this  series  are  obvious  to  anyone  who  examines 
a  few  packages  of  the  cards.  They  are  neatly  put  up  in  envelopes  containing 
six  cards  each.  The  price  of  most  of  the  series  is  15  cents  per  package.  In  the 
case  of  some  especially  elaborate  subjects  the  price  is  30  cents  per  package. 
Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons  Co.,  124  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

An  exceptionally  attractive  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Complete  Works  has  been 
issued  this  fall  by  Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Boston.  The  text  of  William  Aldis 
Wright  is  used,  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Israel  GoUanez.  There  are  two 
features  of  this  edition  which  teachers  will  appreciate ;  first,  the  delightfully 
large,  clear  type,  making  a  page  which  is  agreeable  to  the  eve  and  easily 
followed  in  the  class  room.  The  other  merit  is  the  marvelously  low  price  at 
which  the  books  are  sold.  There  are  three  bindings,  the  one  intended  especially 
for  use  in  the  schools  having  paper  covers  reinforced  with  a  cloth  lining  so  that 
they  will  not  tear.  The  price  of  each  voltlme  in  this  edition  is  15  cents.  A 
neat  cloth  binding  costs  25  cents,  and  a  beautiful  full  flexible  edition  is  50  cents. 
The  postage  on  each  single  yolume  in  either  binding  is  two  cents.  There  are 
40  volumes.  We  believe  that  literary  circles,  school  and  college  classes  and 
other  users  of  Shakespeare  will  be  delighted  to  know  of  this  new  edition  of  his 
works. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Annual  Register  of  the  Uniyersity  of 
Chicago,  covering  the  year  from  July,  '04,  to  July,  '05.  This  is  a  voluminous 
work  of  522  pages,  exhibiting  the  organization,  government  and  aims  of  all  the 
different  departments  of  this  great  university.  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago,  111. 

Periodical  Notes 

The  table  of  oontents  of  the  Delineator  contains,  among  its  many  features  of  interest, 
an  article,  the  second  of  two,  by  Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
New  York  City,  on  "  Education  for  Life  Through  Livinir,"  which  describes  the  routine 
of  a  great  pablic  schooU— The  hero  of  Mrs.  Hamphry  Ward's  new  noyel,  which  is  to 
begin  in  the  Kovember  Centurvt  is  a  young  artist  who  has  great  confldenoe  in  himself 
ana  much  contempt  for  art  schools  and  the  Academy.  He  leaves  his  wife  and  young 
child  in  a  cottage  at  Westmoreland,  borrows  one  hundred  pounds  and  goes  up  to  Lon- 
don to  seek  his  fortune.  Mrs.  Ward  has  decided  to  call  the  story  **  Fenwiok's  Career." 
It  is  set  at  the  time  of  Irving's  first  appearance  in  Shaksperian  tragedy.— The  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  October  is  particularly  rich  both  in  the  incisive  and  well-considered  dis- 
cussion of  important  public  topics  and  in  literary  papers,  essays,  stories  and  poems, 
of  the  most  attractive  quality.— "The  Convalescent  Nurse,"  Part  VI  of  "  In  the  Interest 
of  Bread- Winning"  series,  by  Bertha  Hasbrook  in  the  November  Dulgntr,  gives  an- 
other thoroughly  practical  suggestion  for  the  woman  who  has  no  trade  at  her  finger- 
tips.—In  "The  Educational  Outlook,"  in  The  Forum  Osslan  H.  Lang  gives  a  summary  of 
the  ideas  advanced  at  the  recent  notable  conference  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation.—There  is  an  article  in  Harper's  for  November  in  which  Philip  VerriU  Mighels 
relates  the  true  story  of  "  A  Musio-Bchool  Settlement."  He  tells  of  the  sacrifices  both 
parents  and  children  make  to  get  musical  instruction  for  the  half-fed  and  half-clothed 
youngsters,  and  of  the  wonderful  results  of  the  children's  efforts  to  learn. 
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IV 
Industrial  and  Commercial  Training  in  Public  Schools 

FRANK  O.  CARPBNTSR,  SNOLISM   HIOH   SCHOOL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

HE  best  education  for  a  man  is  that  which  trains 
him  best  to  do  his  work  in  the  world.  The  best 
system  of  education  for  a  community  is  that 
which  makes  the  largest  number  of  the  citizens 
industrious,  honest  and  contented  in  their  daily 
life.  It  was  learned  long  ago  that  man  has  a 
soul,  a  mind,  and  a  body,  each  of  which  must  be 
considered  in  his  education .  It  was  discovered 
that  men  in  their  tribal  or  national  life  have  hopes,  desires, 
and  needs,  each  of  which  must  be  fairly  satisfied  if  the  com- 
munity is  to  be  prosperous. 

Some  of  the  problems  of  education  which  men  have  handed 
down  from  age  to  age  as  public  questions  are  these : — 

1.  Is  it  possible  to  provide  for  the  threefold  needs  of  man 
and  of  the  community  in  the  same  system  of  education  ? 

2.  Is  the  system  which  best  trains  the  mass  of  men  also  best 
for  the  individual  ? 

3.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  state,  1.  ^.,  the  community,  to  provide 
for  the  full  education  of  the  few  citizens  who  surpass  the  others 
in  intellect  and  ability  ? 
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4.  Should  public  education  deal  with  all  three  of  the  needs 
of  men,  or  should  it  care  only  for  the  soul  and  the  mind,  and 
leave  the  individual  to  train  and  take  care  of  his  body  privately  ? 

5*  If  men  are  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  to  care  for 
their  bodily  needs,  should  this  instruction  include  the  training 
for  their  daily  work,  that  is,  their  industrial  and  commercial 
training  ? 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  last  two  ques- 
tions,— the  fourth  and  fifth, — ^but  the  first  three  are  cited  because 
they  too,  at  times,  must  be  remembered. 

Primitive  man  learned  that  the  body  is  mortal  and  that  human 
life  is  short,  though  mankind  lives  on  through  the  centuries. 
He  came  to  believe  that  the  mind  and  soul  were  immortal,  and 
that  in  some  way  the  life  beyond  was  more  desirable  than  the 
one  he  knew.  On  this  point  all  men  now  agree.  Believing 
this,  it  is  natural  that  men  should  look  forward  with  eagerness 
to  an  existence  that  they  believe  to  be  free  from  the  pain  and 
labor  of  this  life,  with  larger  opportunities  and  greater  soul 
content.  Therefore,  men  have  rightly  reasoned  that  a  religious 
life  here  was  of  the  highest  importance  as  a  training  for  a 
spiritual  life  hereafter,  and  that  religious  instruction  was  es- 
sential to  man's  proper  growth ;  but  they  wrongly  have  thought 
that  because  the  spiritual  life  was  highest,  religious  instruction 
was  the  one  thing  needful,  and  have  made  it,  at  times,  the  only 
public  education.  Taking  as  their  rule  the  saying,  <<  Seek 
first  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  all  other  things  shall  be  added," 
they  forgot  that  the  same  Master-Teacher  said,  **  The  Kingdom 
of  God  Cometh  not  with  observation  (t\  ^.,  in  public)  but  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  within  you  (».  tf.,  private)." 

Men  soon  learned  that  the  mind  must  be  trained  or  the  soul 
would  be  blind,  that  is,  **  the  mind  is  the  eye  of  the  soul" ;  and 
so  intellectual  and  religious  instruction  were  joined  in  the 
schools,  and  for  ages  nothing  else  was  taught  by  the  state,  and 
no  men  permitted  to  study  but  those  who  were  to  be  religious 
or  intellectual  leaders.  These  persons  were  chosen  from  the 
privileged  classes,  and  they  were  taught  nothing  else.  The 
common  people  were  not  considered  at  all,  and  such  knowledge 
as  they  possessed  was  gained  from  their  daily  life  and  hard 
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experience,  except  a  few  rudimentary  ideas  of  religion  taught 
by  their  priests.  So  the  bitter  dark  ages  passed,  lightened 
once  by  the  radiance  of  ancient  Greece,  which  lingers  still  in 
her  language  and  philosophies. 

One  does  not,  at  first,  realize  that  the  common  public  school 
did  not  exist,  except  in  rare  cases,  until  very  recently,  and  that 
the  free  public  school,  as  we  know  it,  is  to-day  the  splendid 
achievement  of  our  American  people,  not  for  ourselves,  but  for 
the  world.  That  the  old  idea  of  education  is  not  far  distant  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Harvard  College  was  founded  to  **  train 
ministers,''  /.  ^.,  religious  teachers,  and  that,  for  years,  all  who 
went  to  college  were  obliged  to  study  the  course  planned  for 
ministers.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  (twenty-five 
years  ago)  John  Fiske,  a  modern  thinker,  could  not  be  elected 
as  professor  at  Harvard  because  the  influence  of  the  old  phi- 
losophy under  Bowen  was  still  dominant.  To-day  Harvard, 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Eliot,  our  wise  master-teacher, 
stands  for  all  that  is  best  in  education,  old  and  new,  and  loyal 
to  her  motto,  **  Veritas  "  (Truth) ,  offers  her  millions  to  the  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  to  use  in  lifting  modern  industrial  and 
technical  education  to  its  highest  possible  level. 

The  old  system  of  education  is  reversed.  Instead  of  devoting 
all  the  education  in  the  schools  to  religious  aims,  as  a  public  care, 
religion  is  being  rapidly  banished  from  the  public  schools,  as  a 
matter  of  personal  and  private  relation  between  man  and  God, 
and  one  to  be  taught  in  the  home  and  the  church  only.  Men 
are  coming  to  demand  the  education  of  the  common,  plain 
people  as  fundamental,  and  that  they  should  be  taught  the 
things  they  need  and  comprehend,  i.  ^.,  the  things  they  do  in 
daily  life,  not  as  final  and  exclusive,  but  as  preparation  for  the 
truths  of  the  soul.  An  old  philosophy  says,  **  Only  from  your 
experience  of  the  lower  (world)  can  you  understand  the 
higher  one."  It  is  of  little  use  to  have  a  few  great  souls  preach- 
ing high  truths  to  a  dull  and  ignorant  people,  ^' that  toil  and 
sleep  and  feed  and  know  not  Me."  The  people  can  only  learn 
by  the  light  of  their  own  experience,  /.  e. ,  industrial  and  busi- 
ness lives.  When  trained  to  live  these  well,  they  begin  to 
comprehend  a  higher  life  beyond  theirs.     Otherwise,  a.  great 
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8OUI9  like  another  Cassandra,  will  cry  out  great  truths,  in  pitiful 
endeavor,  to  the  multitude  who  cannot  see  and  will  not  believe. 

The  writer  was  specially  trained  in  the  classics,  Greek  above 
all.  To-day  his  work  lies  in  the  fields  of  commercial  and 
economic  education,  but  he  believes  that  whatever  value  his 
work  may  have,  it  is  greater  because  he  can  see  as  much 
strength  and  beauty  in  the  mighty  forces  at  work  where  the 
trip  hammer  shapes  the  white-hot  ingots  of  steel,  or  where 
the  red  wheat  of  Dakota  rushes  into  the  great  ships  to  feed 
the  hungry  people  of  Europe,  as  in  the  epic  fights  of  Homer 
or  the  lofly  thoughts  of  Plato.  For  these  reasons  the  writer 
believes  that  the  following  may  be  taken  as  an  educational  rule 
or  axiom  for  the  schools  to-day : — 

JSducatiofii  to-day^  demands  thai  industrial  and  commercial 
training  be  given  in  the  schools^  to  the  common  feople^  for 
their  immediate  and  practical  benefit  and  for  their  future 
welfare  and  development. 

If  this  is  so,  what  is  that  training,  and  how  far  is  it  accepted 
and  in  use  to-day  ? 

WHAT   INDUSTRIAL  AND    COMMERCIAL   TRAINING    IS 

The  subject  has  two  divisions : — 

A.  Industrial  education=th2it  which  trains  men  to  use 
their  hands  and  brains  together  by  making  things  that  men 
need  and  use  in  their  daily  life,  or  in  the  means  of  transporting 
them  over  the  world. 

B.  Commercial  education=theit  which  deals  with  the  meth- 
ods of  business,  1.  ^.,  the  activities  by  which  nien  exchange 
the  things  they  make  for  the  things  they  need. 

Industrial  education  trains  men  for  the  workshop  and  factory. 
Commercial  education  trains  men  for  the  office  and  store. 

Industrial  education  is  of  several  kinds : — 

I.  The  training  that  is  given  as  a  means  of  general  develop- 
ment and  education  of  the  man  without  considering  its  actual 
use  for  money  making.  Such  is  the  kindergarten,  manual 
training  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools,  sewing,  cookings 
sloyd,  drawing,  basket  work,  shop  practice,  clay  modeling. 
This  may  be  called  general  industrial  education. 
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2.  Training  given  with  the  definite  purpose  of  preparing  the 
student  to  earn  his  living  by  the  aid  of  the  subject  taught.  This 
instruction  is  a  special  instruction,  given  in  what  are  called 
trade  schools.  Such  are  schools  of  bricklaying,  plumbing, 
printing,  cooking  schools,  courses  for  nurses,  art  schools.  As 
the  old  plan  of  training  apprentices  by  the  unions  or  guilds  is 
no  longer  feasible,  this  training  must  be  given  in  special  schools. 

3.  Training  of  an  advanced  grade  given  in  agricultural  col- 
leges, textile  schools,  and  great  institutions  like  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  which  offers  courses  in  archi- 
tecture, mining,  chemistry,  and  all  branches  of  engineering. 

The  belief  that  general  industrial  education  is  of  value 
has  so  far  become  popular,  that  now  in  every  large  city  in  the 
United  States  we  find  the  kindergarten,  sloyd,  manual  training, 
with  sewing  and  cooking  for  the  girls,  an  accepted  part  of  the 
course  and  compulsory  on  all  pupils.  Its  extension  to  all 
schools  in  the  United  States  will  come  in  the  near  future. 

Special  trade  schools  are,  as  yet,  largely  supported  by 
individuals,  but  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
supported  by  the  public.  The  middle  and  laboring  class  have 
a  right  to  claim  these  schools  for  their  use,  as  corresponding  in 
time,  cost  and  importance  to  the  free  preparatory  schools  for 
training  a  few  youths  for  college.  A  few  years  hence  their 
claim  is  likely  to  be  granted  for  the  most  common  and  impor- 
tant industries. 

Advanced  industrial  training  is  necessary  for  men  to  be- 
come captains  of  industry,  and  for  these  the  great  institutes 
of  science  and  engineering  offer  the  latest  and  best  instruction 
by  able  men.  They  are  the  pride  of  the  citizens  where  they 
exist.  The  economic  worth  to  the  state  of  graduates  of  these 
schools  is  so  great  that  the  community  can  wisely  share  or 
assume  the  entire  expense  of  tuition  for  promising  youths  who 
are  poor.  In  this  case  the  education  of  the  few  at  public  cost 
is  right. 

Industrial  and  commercial  education  is  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  old  in  Europe  or  America.  Germany  began  it  first, 
and  is  in  many  respects  more  advanced  than  we  are.     In  the 
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Middle  Ages  the  guilds  provided  for  the  training  of  apprentices 
until  they  were  able  to  do  good  work  and  were  approved  as 
journeymen.  This  failed  at  last  and  nothing  was  done  in  an 
organized  way  till  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 

For  detailed  history  of  industrial  and  commercial  training 
and  education  in  Europe  one  should  read  the  various  writings 
of  E.  I.  James,  President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Dr.  C.  A.  Herrick's  admirable  book  on  Commercial  Education, 
published  by  Macmillan,  the  latest  and  best  book  at  hand. 
When  the  writer  began  teaching  in  1880,  Mrs.  Qpincy  Shaw 
and  Mrs.  Hemenway  were  proving  to  the  city  of  Boston  and 
the  country,  at  large  personal  expense  of  effort  and  money,  that 
kindergartens  and  cooking  schools  were  practical.  School 
superintendents  gave  long  and  painful  arguments  for  and 
against  manual  training. 

The  manual  arts  high  school  was  strongly  opposed  at  first, 
but  to-day,  only  a  few  years  later,  the  school  has  outgrown  its 
capacity  and  an  annex  as  large  as  the  original  building  is  being 
built.  The  order  has  gone  forth  that  all  high  schools  in  the  city 
of  Boston  shall  furnish  manual  training,  to  the  amusement  and 
delight  of  the  writer,  who  fifteen  years  ago  advocated  such 
training  for  all  high  school  boys  only  to  be  considered  vis- 
ionary. *^JSpur  simuove  (**  It  moves  for  all  that"),  as  Galileo 
is  fabled  to  have  said.  The  World's  Work  and  other  maga- 
zines have  described  recently  some  wonderful  developments 
in  industrial  and  practical  education  in  Menominee  and  else- 
where, and  a  list  of  all  the  schools  where  it  is  taught  would 
take  the  space  of  this  article.  Industrial  education  is  assured 
to  the  people  already  and  is  increasing  almost  too  fast  to 
record. 

**  With  emoking  axles  hot  with  speed, 
With  steeds  of  fire  and  steam, 
Wide-waked  To-daj  leaves  Yesterday 
Behind  it  like  a  dream.** 

The  value  of  industrial  training  is  that  it  makes  the  student 
precise,  accurate  and  careful  in  mind  and  work.  If  the  lines 
are  not  true,  the  angles  exact,  and  the  surfaces  smooth  in  a 
piece  of  woodwork,  the  faults  show  at  once  and  the  thing  is 
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useless.  Most  men  must  first  see  their  thoughts  in  form  to 
know  they  are  right,  then  they  learn  to  think  rightly  in  the 
abstract.  This  practice  is  needed  by  every  child,  whatever  his 
station,  ability  or  destiny.  A  man  will  be  a  better  professor  of 
Greek  if  he  has  learned  to  saw  a  board  square  and  plane  its 
edge  straight. 

Manual  and  industrial  general  training  is  not  intended  to 
make  a  boy  a  mechanic,  a  blacksmith,  a  machinist,  but  to  so 
develop  his  faculties  that  he  may  show  if  he  has  that  clearness 
of  mind  and  ability  which  fit  him  to  be  something  higher  than 
the  mechanic  and  blacksmith.  It  serves  also  to  destroy  the 
dangerous  idea  that  a  professional  life  is  more  honorable  than 
an  industrial  one.  It  teaches  that  a  man  is  not  successful 
when  he  ^*  makes  a  pretty  good  hammer,"  but  only  when  he 
makes,  like  May  dole,  ''  the  very  best  hammer  that  can  be 
made  in  the  world." 

COMMERCIAL   EDUCATION 

Commercial  education  has,  like  industrial  education,  three 
divisions : — 

1.  General  commercial  education  in  the  grammar  and  high 
schools,  in  connection  with  the  regular  studies,  by  the  addition 
of  elementary  commercial  courses,  as  bookkeeping,  shorthand, 
typewriting,  commercial  geography,  commercial  law,  com- 
mercial correspondence.  These  courses  should  be  for  culture 
only,  and  not  attempt  to  make  the  pupils  bookkeepers  or  sten- 
ographers ready  for  work. 

2.  Special  commercial  education  of  three  kinds: — 

a.  Public  high  schools  of  commerce. 

b.  Private  business  schools  or  ^*  commercial  colleges," 
so-called. 

c.  Private  institutions  like  Simmons  College,   Drexel 
and  Armour  Institutes,  Jacob  Tome  Institute,  etc. 

3.  Higher  institutions  for  advanced  commercial  education, 
like  the  Tuck  School  at  Dartmouth,  the  Wharton  School 
of  Finance,  the  Schools  of  Commerce  in  the  Universities 
of  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  California,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
Vermont. 
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I.     General  training. 

Just  as  industrial  training  is  needed  for  those  who  are  to 
make  the  things  men  need,  viz.,  commercial  products,  i.  e., 
those  who  produce  wealth,  so  commercial  training  is  needed 
for  those  who  buy  and  sell  or  exchange  those  products,  i.  e., 
distribute  wealth. 

As  every  man  needs  for  his  right  growth  the  accuracy  that 
comes  from  industrial  education,  so  every  man  needs  the  knowl- 
edge of  human  daily  life  and  intercourse  that  commercial  edu- 
cation gives  him.  The  writer  believes  that  every  pupil  in  the 
schools  should,  and  will,  by  and  by,  be  taught  the  principles 
of  bookkeeping,  the  convenient  use  of  shorthand,  the  art  of 
writing  a  concise  business  letter,  and  the  laws  of  the  science 
of  commerce  (commercial  geography  so-called),  whether  the 
pupil  is  to  go  to  college  or  to  business.  If  anyone  needs  short- 
hand it  is  the  college  student,  with  endless  notes  to  write ;  the 
inability  of  most  educated  men  to  keep  even  simple  accounts  is 
pitiable ;  the  great  staple  productions  of  the  world  necessary  for 
human  life,  as  wheat,  .cotton,  coal,  the  leading  industries,  as 
agriculture,  mining,  lumbering,  electrical  processes,  etc.,  are 
subjects  of  which  few  men  have  any  general  idea. 

It  is  useless,  however,  for  men  to  try  to  understand  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day  without  this  knowledge.  Because  the  mass  of 
the  people  do  not  know  the  laws  and  facts  of  production,  great 
trusts  gain  and  hold  their  power ;  because  men  do  not  under- 
stand industrial  processes,  gas  and  telegraph  companies  plunder 
the  public.  The  people  must  learn  these  things  in  self-defence, 
and  this  reason  alone  would  require  that  commercial  education 
should  be  taught  in  the  schools  beginning  with  the  grammar 
grades. 

Industrial  education  shows  men  whether  their  own  individual 
work  is  accurate.  Commercial  education  trains  men  to  judge 
of  the  work,  and  the  duties  and  possibilities  of  the  community, 
i.  e.,  men  in  social  union. 

2a.  Special  training. 

The  special  high  schools  of  commerce  in  the  United  States  are 
very  new  and  few.    The  oldest  (ten  years)  and  best  equipped 
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is  the  Central  High  School  of  Commerce  in  Philadelphia,  under 
Dr.  Herrick.  The  New  York  High  School  of  Commerce, 
under  Dr.  Shepard,  in  a  splendid  building  specially  designed, 
is  doing  strong  work.  In  Boston  the  English  High  School, 
one  of  the  oldest  of  public  high  schools  in  the  country,  famous 
for  its  work  in  mathematics,  language,  and  science,  has  taken 
up  the  department  of  commercial  education,  and  **  keeps  the 
faith**  so  well  that  a  separate  high  school  of  commerce  is 
planned  by  the  city.  Most  high  schools  in  the  United  States 
now  give  commercial  courses,  even  if  the  separate  schools  for 
these  subjects  are  not  yet  established.  The  commercial  high 
school  has  two  duties  to  perform  for  the  people ;  each  equally 
important  to  man  : — 

1.  To  provide  a  course  of  general  culture^  equal  in  diflS- 
culty  to  that  of  any  high  school,  but  based  on  the  commercial 
needs  and  activities  of  men. 

2.  To  make  a  place  where  men  of  the  middle  and  laboring 
classes  may  send  their  sons  (and  daughters)  to  receive  instruc- 
tion that  may  actually  be  used  in  earning  their  living.  The 
poor  man  has  a  right  to  demand  that  his  son  shall  receive  free, 
in  the  public  commercial  high  school,  what  he  is  now  com-- 
pelled  to  seek  in  a  private  business  college  at  his  own  expense. 

Both  of  these  aims  should  be  recognized  as  right,  and  two 
courses  be  established — a  long,  "regular"  one  of  four  years, 
and  a  short,  **  business"  one  of  two  years.  The  two  years  of 
the  "business"  course  should  be  practically  the  same  as  the 
first  two  years  of  the  "  regular"  course.  A  diploma  should  be 
given  at  the  completion  of  each  course.  If  a  poor  man  could 
only  send  his  boy  one  year,  as  often  happens,  then  the  com- 
mercial high  school  should  give  him  a  course  suited  to  his 
needs,  and  a  certificate  of  work  done  at  the  end.  Experience 
has  not  yet  proved  exactly  what  the  best  course  of  studies 
should  be,  but  the  following  seems  suitable  for  experiment  for 
some  years : — 

FIRST   YEAR 

English  s  (periods  per  week).  Bookkeeping  5,  French  (or 
German)  5,  General  History  3,  Penmanship  3  =  21. 
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SECOND   YEAR 

English  3,  Bookkeeping  and  Office  Practice  5,  French  (con- 
tinued) 3,  Science  of  Commerce  (Com.  Geog.)  5,  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting  5  =  21. 

THIRD   YEAR 

English  Literature  3,  Algebra  5,  Shorthand,  etc.  (continued) 
5  (or  second  foreign  language  5),  Physics  5,  History  of  Com- 
merce 3  =  21. 

FOURTH   YEAR 

Civil  Government  and  Debate  3^  Geometry  5,  Chemistry  5, 
Economics  3,  Commercial  Law  3,  Banking  and  Finance  3, 
(or  second  foreign  language  3)  =  22. 

In  this  scheme  the  first  and  second  years  would  form  the 
shorter  '*  business"  course.*  Elective  courses,  if  taken,  should 
be  in  addition  to  the  regular  courses. 

The  coiirse  should  be  open  to  boys  and  girls  and  no  differ- 
ence should  be  made  in  their  instruction. 

2b.  Private  commercial  colleges. 

There  are  many  of  these  in  the  United  States  and  for  a  gen- 
eration they  have  done  valiant  and  faithful  work  in  training 
pupils.  For  years  commercial  education  could  be  obtained  no- 
where else,  and  the  writer  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  of 
their  valuable  services,  as  pioneers,  to  the  cause  of  education. 
While  the  adoption  of  commercial  high  schools  by  the  public 
may  temporarily  injure  them,  there  is  room  for  both  and  only 
the  weak  schools  will  fail.  The  strong  ones  have  recently 
united  in  a  league  to  raise  the  standard  of  work  to  equal  the 
best  high  schools,  a  most  timely  action.  The  superiority  of  the 
private  school  must  always  lie  in  the  greater  amount  of  per- 
sonal attention  that  the  pupil  can  receive. 

2c.  Private  advanced  schools. 

Simmons  College,  Boston,  founded  to  teach  women  indus- 
trial and  commercial  work  by  which  they  may  earn  their  living, 
Drexel  and  Armour  Institutes  are  private  high  schools  with 
college  work  added,  with  splendid  equipments  and  the  best  of 

*  rf  a  pupil  can  stay  onlj  one  year  and  wishes  to  take  shorthand  and  type- 
writing  instead  of  a  foreign  language  it  should  be  permitted. 
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instructors*     Their  work  is  of  the  highest  grade,  but  follows 
general  lines. 

3.  Higher  commercial  institutions. 

The  commercial  courses  in  schools  are  so  new  that  neither 
experienced  teachers,  suitable  text-books,  nor  necessary  appa- 
ratus are  available  to  supply  the  demand.  College  schools  of 
commerce  are  necessary  to  train  teachers,  and  the  various 
universities,  cited  above,  have  promptly  established  depart- 
ments, though  they  suffer  from  lack  of  professors  trained  in 
the  subjects  offered.  Advanced  commercial  instruction  deals 
with  banking  and  finance,  business  engineering,  science  and 
history  of  commerce,  economics,  railroads,  advertising,  applied 
physics,  chemistry,  public  accounting  and  many  others.  The 
use  of  these  institutions  is  to  furnish  instructors  for  the 
public  schools  and  to  train  and  equip  men  for  positions  as 
superintendents,  managers,  and  presidents  of  great  commer- 
cial institutions  and  corporations  from  which  in  the  future  shall 
develop  Captains  of  Commerce.  For  the  first  time  in  modern 
history  the  representative  of  the  people  who  work  in  industries 
and  trade  sits  in  the  council  of  the  nation,  equal  in  rank  to 
all — the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor — and  many  of  the 
most  important  questions  of  the  day  are  given  to  him  to  inves- 
tigate and  solve. 

Men  have  little  time  to  study  on  the  battlefield  while  the 
fight  goes  on.  Preparation  must  be  had  before  and  elsewhere. 
Boys  no  longer  enter  lawyers'  or  doctors'  offices  to  learn  the 
business,  but  must  go  to  school.  The  actual  worker  in  the 
mills  rarely  gets  promoted  beyond  assistant,  and  the  future 
holds  no  better  promise.  In  a  few  years  the  errand  boy  in  the 
store  will  be  unable  to  reach  the  manager's  position  by  work 
alone,  as  heretofore.  He  will  be  obliged  to  study  the  principles 
of  business  in  commercial  schools  and  show  his  efl[iciency  in 
Board  of  Trade  examinations,  which  rest  on  merit  in  preparation, 
and  efficiency  shown  in  actual  work. 

The  writer  does  not  approve  in  the  least  the  idea  that  a  boy 
should  study  only  what  he  will  use  in  business.  It  is  the  argu- 
ment of  an  ignorant  man  and  almost  suicidal  to  the  boy's  success 
in  life.     The  boy's  early  education  should  be  such  as  to  make 
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him  <<all  round"  in  knowledge,  and  develop  all  sides  of  his 
nature, — English,  mathematics,  history,  science.  Then  he 
shou^  specialize  on  what  his  wishes  or  his  opportunities  offer. 
But  he  should  not  be  sent  from  school  to  business  knowing 
nothing  practical  of  business  life  and  operations,  helpless  and 
uMess  in  spite  of  his  culture  and  literary  education.  To  sup- 
ply this  want,  to  correct  this  defect,  to  cure  this  evil,  is  the  duty 
of  commercial  and  industrial  training.  The  swift  increase  in 
public  favor  and  demand  for  these  studies  is  due  not  solely  to 
the  popular  fancy  and  desire,  which  is  often  mistaken,  but 
to  the  fact  that  wise  and  skilled  teachers  have  been  able  to 
find  the  way  to  satisfy  the  clamor  of  the  people  for  studies  that 
are  practical  with  studies  that  not  only  are  practical  but  at 
the  same  time  give  the  pupil  all  the  training  and  growth  he 
gained  from  the  older  courses.  So  they  add  to  the  practical, 
knowledge ;  to  the  knowledge,  vitality ;  to  vitality,  intensity ; 
to  intensity,  an  ideal.  Then  the  man,  practical,  learned,  alive, 
eager,  must  for  his  ideal's  sake  be  strong,  persistent,  brave,  and 
successful  in  whatever  kind  of  work  it  is  his  to  do. 

Such  a  man  trained  to  give  and  demand  accuracy  and  honest 
work  himself  will  not  tolerate  dishonesty  in  others.  Such  men, 
clean  in  their  business  life,  will  make  grafl  and  corruption 
impossible  in  civic  affairs  and  be  the  ideal  citizens  of  the  repub- 
lic of  freedom,  opportunity,  and  prosperity  that  all  good  men 
long  to  see.  So  industrial  and  commercial  training,  which 
begins  by  teaching  men  to  do  the  things  of  actual  life  about 
them  with  all  their  might,  ends  by  bringing  them  to  the  larger 
view  of  life  and  human  action,  which  is  culture,  education,  civ- 
ilization. In  this,  each  man,  high  or  low,  has  his  part  and 
must  do  it  for  the  success  of  the  whole.  Each  one,  then, 
teacher,  mechanic,  merchant,  man  of  wealth,  should  support 
this  great  movement  toward  industrial  and  commercial  devel- 
opment, lest  the  failure  of  one  delay  or  defeat  the  advance  of  all. 

An  old  legend  says  that  **  because  of  the  failure  of  one  man 
to  do  his  part  right,  the  whole  race  of  men  are  condemned  to 
endure  the  toil  and  suffering  and  trial  of  this  life  until  that  soul 
shall  become  able  or  willing  to  do  his  share.  This  reader, 
perhaps,  is  another;  but,  reader,  it  may  ht you.^ 
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9 
jHOULD  the  requirement  for  the  college  entrance 

certificate  be  higher  than  that  for  high  school 
graduation,  or  should  the  high  school  diploma 
admit  to  college?  To  many  this  seems  no  ques- 
tion at  all.  The  best  colleges  have  decided  that 
a  high  school  diploma  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
of  preparation  for  college.  Happy  are  they  who 
have  thus  decided  the  question ;  to  them  I  have 
nothing  of  interest  to  say.  But  a  majority  of  our  colleges  have 
not  thus  fixed  their  entrance  requirements;  indeed,  to  one 
college  with  fairly  definite  admission  standards,  there  are  two 
with  entrance  conditions  so  vague  and  unsettled  that  prepara- 
tory schools  are  unable  to  discover  just  what  those  colleges 
want,  or  just  what  they  will  do  in  the  case  of  a  particular 
pupil.  Especially  is  the  attitude  of  the  college  uncertain  if 
the  pupil  in  question  is  known  to  be  an  athlete  of  promise. 
Absurd,  therefore,  as  the  question  seems  to  many,  it  is  never- 
theless a  living  one  in  the  larger  number  of  our  educational 
institutions.  Whether  the  high  school  diploma  should  admit  to 
college  is  a  question  which  is  this  year  considered  of  sufficient 
importance  ,to  consume  much  of  the  time  at  several  state 
teachers'  conventions. 

Shall  the  colleges  go  down  to  meet  the  high  schools,  or 
shall  the  schools  come  up  to  meet  the  colleges  ?  Such  phrasing 
seems  almost  to  beg  the  question.  Yet  one  of  the  issues  in- 
volved is  precisely  this :  whether  the  college  standard  shall  be 
determined  from  above  or  from  below.  The  interests  concemied 
are  many— of  tl^e -individual,  of  the  school,  of  the  college.  , 

Setting  aside  for  the  time  the  obvious  fact  that  the  interests 
of  the  student  must  ultimately  be  those  of  the  school  and  of  the 
college,  let  us  ask  how  the  interests  of  the  individual  are  best 
served.     At  the  outset  we  meet  the  repeated  objection  of  those 
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wha  lower  college  standards  by  accepting  all  kinds  of  high 
school  diplomas,  that  we  owe  a  sacred  duty  to  the  ill*prepared 
youth.  Here  is  a  boy,  they  say,  who  has  only  a  high  school 
diploma ;  it  seems  to  be  no  fault  of  his ;  he  has  taken  all  the 
education  his  town  provides.  Even  though  ill-prepared,  he 
may  prove  fit  for  the  higher  education.  Shall  we  discourage 
him  at  this  critical  point?  Have  we  no  dut}'  toward  him? 
Surely  we  have.  But  can  we  discharge  that  duty  by  admitting 
the  unprepared  boy  to  college,  only  to  send  him  home,  it  may 
be  in  a  few  months,  discouraged  and  apparently  disgraced? 
Can  we  discharge  that  duty  to  the  boy  by  holding  out  to  him 
the  name  of  a  college  education  when  the  substance  is  beyond 
his  reach  ?  Certainly  not.  Clearly  our  duty  to  every  such  boy 
is  not  to  admit  him  to  a  course  of  study  he  is  unqualified  to 
pursue — an  injury  to  the  boy,  to  the  school  and  to  the  college — 
but  to  assist  him  in  securing  the  needed  preparation.  We  can 
do  this  in  each  individual  case  according  to  individual  needs ; 
we  can  do  it  in  general  by  maintaining  a  uniform  standard  for 
the  college  certificate,  irrespective  of  the  various  requirements 
for  high  school  graduation.  For  when  college  pressure  is 
uniform  and  constant,  towns  more  readily  respond  to  the  needs. 
On  the  other  hand,  let  the  town  fix  the  standard  for  admission, 
accept  their  ill-prepared  pupils  on  the  evidence  of  their  multi- 
farious diplomas,  and  many  such  pupils  will  continue  to  knock 
at  the  college  doors. 

Bar  the  doors  to  the  foolish  ones  who  come  unprepared ;  let 
them  know  that  the  lamp  of  learning  cannot  burn  without  oil. 
The  wisdom  of  this  course  is  seen  in  the  experience  of  every 
community — proof  that  the  college  must  exert  constant  pressure 
to  maintain  its  own  standards,  and  to  make  the  school  do  its 

« 

whole  duty  by  the  boy. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  policy  which  every  self-respect- 
ing college  will  follow.  A  powerful  football  player,  six  feet 
and  three  inches  in  height,  who  at  the  same  time  had  courteous 
and  studious  traits,  applied  this  fall  for  admission  to  one  of  the 
Maine  colleges.  He  had  the  preparation  which  a  high  school 
diploma  frequently  represents,  but  in  the  judgment  of  the  fac- 
ulty he  was  not  prepared  for  college.     Then  came  the  experi- 
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ence,  familiar,  I  make  no  doubt,  to  the  officers  of  most  colleges. 
The  students,  and  a  large  number  of  those  well-meaning  friends 
which  a  college  has  in  spite  of  itself,  urged  the  faculty  to 
accept  the  powerful  full-back.  Did  they  admit  the  boy  to  a 
position  they  knew  he  was  not  qualified  to  fill?  Did  they 
cover  their  consciences  with  the  flimsy  plea  of  giving  the  boy 
a  fair  chance  ?  Did  they  compromise  the  college  standards  to 
strengthen  the  football  eleven,  to  quell  the  clamor  of  the  stu- 
dents and  appease  their  *•  friends"?  They  did  not.  Where- 
upon the  boy's  friends  adopted  the  natural  and  wise  plan  of 
sending  the  boy  to  a  fitting  school  where  he  could  properly 
prepare  for  college.  In  another  year  that  boy  will  do  more 
credit  to  himself,  to  his  school,  to  his  college,  and  incidentally 
to  intercollegiate  athletics,  than  he  could  possibly  do  this  year. 
Yet  it  needs  but  little  acquaintance  with  the  colleges  of  New 
England,  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  to  discover 
that  not  all  colleges  have  the  courage  and  sense  to  follow  a  like 
policy  with  the  intellectually  deficient  candidates  for  the  foot- 
ball eleven.  Faculties  believe  that  a  successful  football  team 
may  affect  the  size  of  the  next  entering  class.  Even  this  is 
doubtful ;  but  of  one  point  there  can  be  no  doubt — the  eff*ect  of 
any  other  policy  on  the  legitimate  objects  for  which  a  college 
exists  is  far  from  salutary. 

Every  school  for  its  own  sake  should  insist  on  this  distinction 
between  the  requirements  for  the  diploma  and  the  higher  re- 
quirements for  the  college  certificate.  This  for  one  compendious 
reason :  it  is  a  constant  incentive  for  better  school  work.  To 
provide  the  school  with  this  incentive,  the  college  must  plan  its 
work,  not  for  the  average  high  school  graduate — if  there  be  any 
such  person — ^but  for  the  fitter  among  them  to  survive  severer 
tests  of  scholarship.  Instead  of  degrading  its  requirements  to 
accommodate  weaker  candidates  for  admission — however  strong 
they  may  be  as  athletes — ^the  college  should  hold  fast  as  a 
standard  the  moral  and  mental  achievement  of  the  better 
students  in  the  better  schools.  Only  thus  can  it  provide  the 
teacher  a  constant  aid,  and  the  prospective  college  student  a 
constant  incentive  for  better  work.  Teachers  in  preparatory 
schools  repeatedly  tell  us  how  much  it  would  help  them  if  all 
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the  colleges  would  be  rigid  and  uniform  in  their  requirements ; 
for  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  senior  classes,  who  know  that  they 
will  easily  get  diplomas  and  thus  easily  enter  college,  are  with* 
out  one  of  the  strongest  incentives  to  earnest  study. 

Is  all  this  a  faded  and  decrepit  platitude  ?  Unhappily  it  is ; 
yet  as  long  as  the  practices  of  so  many  schools  and  colleges  are 
what  they  are,  we  should  welcome  every  attempt  to  give  to 
these  old  truths  new  color  and  new  life. 

But  does  not  such  a  policy  bar  the  college  gates  to  many  high 
school  pupils?  Yes,  most  surely  and  wisely.  Not  even  our 
intensely  democratic  spirit  can  abolish  the  hindmost,  or  blind  us, 
ostrich-like,  to  the  fact  that  only  a  small  minority  are  fit  for  the 
higher  education.  The  local  high  school  should  exist  primarily 
for  the  large  proportion  of  students  who  do  not  care  to  go  to 
college,  or  who  have  not  the  mental  capacity,  or  who  are  un- 
willing to  make  the  sacrifices  involved.  If  the  local  high 
school  can  also  prepare  the  elect  five  per  cent  for  college,  so 
much  the  better.  But  since  only  a  minority  prepare  for  pro- 
fessional service,  while  a  majority  at  once  enter  widely  different 
fields  of  work,  to  require  of  all  these  pupils  the  same  study,  in 
kind  and  in  accomplishment,  would  be  to  ignore  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  adaptation.  Hence  the  need  of  a  uniform 
college  certificate,  along  with  the  various  school  diplomas. 

Each  school  should  strive  to  adapt  its  aims,  means  and 
methods  to  the  varied  and  ever-changing  needs  of  local  con- 
ditions, by  providing,  as  far  as  those  conditions  admit,  the 
course  of  study  most  valuable  for  its  particular  community. 
Every  boy  and  girl  who  suitably  completes  that  course  should 
receive  a  diploma.  But  that  diplotna  alone  should  not  admit 
to  any  college.  It  represents  various  kinds  of  preparation  for 
various  lives ;  for  the  rank  and  file  it  may  be  an  excellent 
education  ;  we  hope  and  believe  that  it  is  becoming  a  more  and 
more  excellent  education ;  but,  for  all  that,  it  is  not  preparation 
for  college.  The  distinction  may  be  artificial,  invidious,  tetn- 
porary ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  real  and  at  present  a  necessary 
distinction.  It  may  be  ignored  by  those  schools  and  colleges 
which  are  satisfied  with  a  second  rate  standing ;  others  must 
recognize  the  distinction    by   making    a   corresponding  one 
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between  the  local  requirement  for  graduation  and  the  more 
stable  and  uniform  standard  for  the  college  certificate. 

Such  a  course  helps  not  only  the  student  and  the  school,  but 
alike  the  highest  interests  of  the  college.  I  say  highest 
interests,  meaning  to  exclude  the  popular  American  idea  that 
the  number  of  students  is  any  criterion  of  the  worth  of  a 
college.  To  admit  boys  and  girls  on  the  diploma  of  any  high 
school — regardless  of  the  quantity  or  quality  or  kind  of  work 
or  play  that  diploma  represents — means  temporarily  to  increase 
the  college  enrollment ;  true,  but  it  means  permanently  to  lower 
the  standard  of  the  college.  For  the  highest  degree  of  academic 
efficiency  requires  classes  with  fairly  homogeneous  preparation, 
and  a  student  body  with  the  smallest  possible  number  who  are 
unfit  for  the  higher  education.  There  are  too  many  such  in 
our  colleges  to-day.  The  ancient  Greeks  had  what  they  called 
a  torch  race,  in  which  each  runner  carried  a  lighted  torch  and 
tried  for  the  highest  speed  consistent  with  keeping  the  torch 
ablaze.  Let  our  colleges  take  c;are  to-day  in  the  race  for 
numbers  to  keep  alive,  with  undiminished  brightness,  the 
ancient  torch  of  learning.  If  we  must  break  down  our  scholar- 
ship in  order  to  attract  students,  let  us  either  abandon  the  name 
of  college  or  shut  up  shop. 

Concerning  this  matter.  President  Hyde  has  said  :  **  Let  us  give 
every  student  an  examination  who  wants  one.  But  let  us  un- 
derstand once  for  all  that  any  college  or  university  that  is  found 
setting  its  standard  lower  in  fact  than  it  sets  it  on  paper,  or  in 
its  tacit  agreements,  is  thereby  guilty  of  the  same  act  as  the 
dry  goods  man  who  shortens  his  yard-stick ;  as  the  grocer  who 
shrinks  his  measure ;  as  the  coal  dealer  who  lightens  his  ton. 
By  all  means  let  us  have  competition  between  the  colleges. 
Let  us  have  competition  in  athletics ;  competition  in  scholar- 
ship ;  competition  in  equipment ;  competition  in  courses  offered ; 
competition  in  economy  ;  competition  in  character  of  students ; 
competition  in  the  standing  and  record  of  graduates ;  but  let 
us  remember  that  cutting  down  educational  standards  isv  not 
competing ;  it  is  cheating— cheating  the  student,  cheating  the 
schools,  cheating  the  public,  cheating  the  state. ^ 

In  the  degradation  of  scholarship  standards  in  schools  and 
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colleges  to-day  there  is  a  new  and  powerful  factor,  a  factor 
which  everyone  sees  except  the  blind*  but  which  only  the  bold 
have  the  courage  to  acknowledge — ^intercollegiate  athletics.  A 
new  graven  image  is  set  upon  the  altar  of  the  college;  the 
crowds  press  hard,  until  all  but  the  very  wise  and  the  very 
simple  fall  down  and  worship.  Now  and  again  the  bold  man 
ventures  a  protest ;  but  the  still,  small  voice  of  scholarship  has 
only  a  sorry  chance  with  the  yelling  of  thirty  thousand  voices 
at  a  college  game.  Intense  rivalry  in  athletics,  the  all-absorb- 
ing interest  of  the  students,  the  almost  fanatic  enthusiasm  of 
the  public,  the  timidity  of  school  and  college  authorities — these 
are  powerful  factors  militating  against  the  maintenance  of 
scholarship  standards. 

This  condition  of  so-called  college  amateur  athletics,  which 
are  not  always  of  the  college,  which  are  no  longer  amateur, 
which  are  not  truly  athletics,  makes  relevant  all  that  I  have 
said  in  favor  of  uniformly  high  college  standards,  makes  per- 
tinent the  question  I  ask  in  closing :  Shall  colleges  which  are 
now  rated  a  year  or  more  behind  the  best,  partly  because  of 
the  disparity  in  entrance  requirements,  allow  those  require- 
ments 'to  be  fixed  by  every  institution  which  shall  take  upon 
itself  the  name  of  high  school?  That  is,  after  ail,  the  issue. 
Shall  the  colleges  go  down  to  meet  the  high  schools,  or  shall 
they,  in  the  practical  way  I  have  defended,  continue  to  urge 
the  high  schools  to  come  up  to  meet  the  standard  of  a  uniform 
entrance  certificate?  Alike  for  the  good  of  the  student,  the 
school  and  the  college,  by  all  means  take  the  latter  course. 


The  Home  and  the  School 

FRANK  T.  CARLTON,  MADISON,  WIS. 

|HE  home  and  the  school  are  two  great  bulwarks 
which  have  safeguarded  Occidental  civilization 
and  culture.  Other  institutions  have  indeed  made 
valuable  contributions,  but  to  the  home  and  the 
school  are  we  indebted  for  the  noblest  fruits  of 
Western  development.  Although  we  may  revere 
and  honor  either  or  both,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
or  overlooked  that  these  words  do  not  stand  for 
fixed  and  unyielding  concepts ;  these  two  institutions  are  ever 
in  a  state  of  mobility  and  fluxion.  As  the  years  pass  by,  all 
industrial  and  social  institutions  undergo  constant  change ;  the 
relative  importance  and  value  of  this  function  of  one  increases, 
while  that  function  of  another  decreases.  A  readjustment  is 
necessary  in  order  to  satisfactorily  meet  the  new  situation. 
Progress  is  change — growth  on  the  one  hand,  decay  on  the 
other.  New  functions  and  duties  devolve  upon  some  institu- 
tions; other  functions  are  gradually  transferred  from  one  to 
another.  New  inventions,  new  methods  of  rapid  transporta- 
tion, increased  trade,  the  growth  of  cities,  have  changed  radi- 
cally and  almost  fundamentally  the  relations  existing  between 
the  home  and  the  school.  Just  as  the  factory  has  borrowed 
many  of  the  functions  formerly  exercised  by  the  home,  so  on 
the  other  hand  has  the  school  assumed  many  of  the  duties 
which  once  devolved  upon  the  home. 

Boys  and  girls  grow  to  manhood  and  womanhood  under  the 
guiding  and  dominating  influence  of  three  important  and,  in  a 
large  measure,  distinct  social  institutions — the  home,  the  school 
and  the  playground.  These  institutions  are  chiefly  respon- 
sible to  society  for  the  growth  and  proper  mental,  moral  and 
physical  development  of  the  child*  Each  has  its  own  distinct 
duties  and  functions,  but  the  division  is  not  fixed  and  invari- 
able, nor  is  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  special  fields  of 
each  always  easy  to  draw.  To-day^s  demands  upon  each  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  yesterday,  and  the  future  requirements  will 
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not  be  identical  with  those  of  to-day.  The  nature  and  character 
of  school  work  and  home  duties  are  in  a  state  of  evolution,  of 
rapid  adjustment  to  unique  conditions  and  unusual  situations, 
which  are  the  result  of  recent  social  and  industrial  changes  and 
progress.  In  past  generations  the  influence  of  the  home  over- 
shadowed that  of  the  remaining  two  institutions.  In  the  home 
the  child  received  the  major  part  of  his  training  for  his  after 
life.  The  home  produced  and  prepared  nearly  all  the  food 
consumed  by  the  members  of  the  family ;  much  of  the  work 
which  is  now  carried  on  in  the  factory  was  then  performed  in 
the  home.  It  was  the  scene  of  diversified  industry  as  well  as 
the  center  of  the  child's  social  life ;  in  contrast,  the  school  was 
merely  the  place  where  the  famous  three  R's  were  expounded 
to  the  unwilling  youth;  the  playground  was  broad  and  spa- 
cious, often  consisting  of  an  entire  farm.  This  rural  play- 
ground was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  under  the  watchful  eye 
of  the  parents ;  the  opportunity  for  mischief  and  the  danger 
from  immoral  influences  were  reduced  far  below  those  offered 
by  the  city  street  or  alley.  The  disappearance  of  the  play- 
ground and  the  loss  of  many  forms  of  industry  are  two  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  educational  inefficiency  of  the  city  home  of 
to-day  as  contrasted  with  the  rural  home  of  one  or  two  genera- 
tions ago. 

As  the  years  rolled  steadily  by,  the  home  lost,  one  by  one, 
many  of  its  important  and  characteristic  functions.  Particularly 
when  located  in  the  city,  it  offers  very  little  opportunity  for 
observation  of,  or  participation  in,  constructive  work  of  any 
kind.  The  home  chores  are  few ;  there  is  no  wood  to  split,  no 
garden  to  hoe,  no  cow  to  milk ;  no  blacksmithing  is  done,  no 
shoes  are  made,  no  cloth  is  spun,  no  wagon  or  sled  is  con- 
structed ;  all  this  work  is  now  performed  elsewhere.  In  fact, 
the  city  home  provides  no  regular  or  systematic  work  of  any 
importance  /or  the  youth,  and  the  facilities  furnished  for  health- 
ful play  and  recreation  are  also  inadequate.*  The  home  is  no 
longer  able  to  offer  opportunity  for  manual  training,  or  to  give 
a  chance  to  perform  stated  tasks ;  as  a  consequence,  this  neces- 

*  See  The  Induttriftl  Value  of  Manual  Training,  bjr  the  writer,  Engineering 
Magazine,  September,  1904. 
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sary  training  must  devolve  upon  the  school.  The  reduction  in 
size  or  the  total  disappearance  of  the  playground  also  presents 
new  problems  for  the  school.  What  is  to  be  the  future  division 
of  labor  between  the  home  and  the  school  in  the  task  of  edu- 
cating the  young?  In  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  ought 
school  training  to  supplement  or  replace  the  influence  and  care 
hitherto  given  by  the  home  ? 

Modern  home  life  differs  greatly  from  primitive  home  life, 
although  the  modem  home  still  performs  many  of  the  functions 
of  the  primitive  one.  While  the  effect  of  the  influence  of  home 
and  of  parents  upon  the  young  ought  not  to  be  underrated,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  the  complexity  of  modern  life  subjects 
the  child  of  to«-day  to  many  influences  which  did  not  affect  the 
child  of  former  generations.  This  change  must  be  acknowl- 
edged and  considered.  Whether  it  be  for  better  or  for  worse 
need  not  be  here  debated;  the  situation  exists.  The  reality 
must  be  faced  and  the  problems  resulting  therefrom  solved. 
The  life  of  the  past  is  forever  behind  us ;  the  present  and  the 
future  alone  vitally  concern  us.  The  wife  and  mother  is  not 
kept  so  closely  within  the  home  as  she  was  in  past  generations. 
She  has  acquired  a  host  of  interests  and  duties  of  which  our 
grandmothers  knew  not;bing.  These  new  interests  lie  outside 
the  home  circle,  and  necessarily  exercise  a  broadening  and 
strengthening  influence  upon  her.  The  person  whose  mental 
horizon  is  limited  by  the  four  walls  of  her  home  or  by  the  con- 
fines of  her  neighborhood  must  perforce  entertain  narrow  and 
warped  views  of  life.  During  recent  years  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  women  of  the  United  States  have  passed  from  under 
the  influence  of  what  Professor  Patten  would  call  an  intensely 
*' local*'  environment  to  contact  with  a  ••general"  environ- 
ment; as  a  result  the  ••clinging  vine"  is  no  longer  the  ideal 
toward  which  the  eyes  of  American  women  are  turned.  She 
is  interesting  herself  in  national,  state,  municipal  and  educa- 
tional affairs.  The  American  woman  has  become  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  land,  and  her  direct  influence  is  destined  to  in- 
crease rather  than  to  diminish.  All  these  new  interests  and 
activities,  however,  demand  of  her  time  and  energy,  and  serve 
to  emphasize  the  feeling  that  the  benefits  of  division  of  labor 
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must  be  further  extended.  Household  work  is  not  at  present 
subject  to  as  minute  division  of  labor  as  is  possible  ^  practicable 
and  desirable. 

The  home  was  formerly  a  workshop,  school,  sleeping  place, 
nursery,  dining  room,  hospital,  kitchen  and  laundry.  Besides 
furnishing  protection  and  shelter  to  parents  and  children,  it 
combined  the  practice  of  many  useful  arts  under  one  roof. 
Gradually,  its  varied  industrial  functions  have  been  dropping 
from  it,  and  have  been  transferred  to  specialized  workmen  who 
occupy  isolated  workshbps.  Tools,  shoes,  clothing,  furniture, 
cheese,  butter,  etc.,  are  now  rarely  manufactured  in  the  home. 
In  many  cases  laundry  work  is  performed  elsewhere ;  much  of 
the  cooking  is  done  by  outsiders ;  canned  goods,  bread,  pas- 
tries, breakfast  foods,  and  even  warm  cooked  meals  are  pre- 
pared outside  and  brought  into  the  home  ready  to  eat. 
Co-operative  housekeeping  is  a  possibility,  if  not  a  probability, 
of  the  near  future.  Modification  is  constantly  taking  place. 
The  school  is  stretching  out  its  arms  toward  the  nursery,  and 
is  welcoming  the  little  child  into  the  pleasant  and  healthful 
atmosphere  of  the  kindergarten.  The  sick  are  often  sent  to 
the  hospital  instead  of  attempting  to  care  for  them  in  the  incon- 
.  venient  and  ill-prepared  home.  The  physician  and  the  dentist 
examine  and  prescribe  for  the  school  children  in  some  of  our 
large  cities  and  in  many  German  municipalities.  The  school 
playground  and  the  vacation  school  will  soon  be  permanent 
features  of  our  public  school  system. 

These  important  transformations  are  affecting  the  influence 
of  the  home  upon  the  child.  The  latter  is  more  and  more 
given  into  the  hands  of  the  well  trained  nurse,  the  skilled  kin- 
dergartner,  the  playground  director,  and  the  teachers  of  aca- 
demic studies  and  of  manual  training.  The  training  of  the 
child  of  the  future  is  destined  to  devolve  in  an  increasing 
degree  upon  persons  living  outside  the  home ;  and  the  child  is 
more  and  more  to  be  called  beyond  the  walls  of  his  home.  In- 
deed, our  educational  and  industrial  life  has  become  so  complex 
that  few  mothers  are  capable  of  assuming  entire  charge  of  the 
care  and  training  of  the  child.  The  education  and  training  of 
children,  like  the  manufacture  of  delicate  and  intricate  pieces 
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of  mechanism,  demand  the  work  and  energy  of  skilled  workers 
in  special  lines. 

The  belief,  so  prevalent,  that  the  home  is  always  the  best 
place  for  young  children  to  be,  and  that  they  should  be  under 
its  influence  as  much  as  possible,  is  unfortunately  not  always 
warranted  by  the  facts.  Many  parents  have  no  conception  of 
the  conditions  which  are  necessary  for  the  intellectual,  moral 
and  physical  well-being  of  children.  The  influence  of  many 
homes  is  vicious,  degrading  and,  in  some  cases,  immoral.  In 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  remove  the  young  from  such  an  atmos- 
phere, and  to  substitute  a  better  environment,  to  that  extent  is 
the  moral  and  ethical  advancement  of  society  aided.  The 
rights  of  the  family  are  not  so  sacred  and  inviolable  as  many 
persons  stoutly  maintain.  Society  has  the  right,  and  it  is  its 
duty,  to  demand  such  conditions  in  the  home  as  will  give  the 
young  opportunity  for  healthy  development,  both  morally  and 
physically.  No  plea  for  the  rights  and  integrity  of  the  family 
should  be  allowed  to  befog  the  issue.  The  rights  of  society  are 
paramount  and  take  precedence  over  those  of  any  social  or 
governmental  institution.  This  is  the  lesson  which  modern 
industrial  and  social  progress  is  teaching  us. 

As  long  as  homes  exist  which  are  not  desirable  living  places 
for  the  young  child,  society  ought  to  protect  itself  by  taking  the 
child  wholly  or  partially  from  the  care  of  the  parents  forming 
that  home.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  parents  from  feel- 
ing that  all  the  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  child  is 
taken  from  their  shoulders.  '  There  is  a  tendency,  however,  to 
exaggerate  the  dangers  of  paternalism  of  this  sort.  Fears  are 
expressed  which  sound  very  similar  to  those  manifested  at  an 
earlier  period  against  tax-supported  public  schools.  For  ex- 
ample. Dr.  Wayland  in  his  Political  Economy  (1837)  argues 
that  the  expenses  of  the  public  schools  may  be  provided  ^*  partly 
by  a  general  fund ;  this  fund  should,  however,  never  defray 
more  than  a  portion  of  the  expense,  for  no  man  values  highly 
what  he  gets  for  nothing."  The  free  public  school  has,  never- 
theless, won  a  Arm  foothold,  and  free  text^books  are  being 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course ;  may  not  further  steps  in  the 
same  general  direction  he  also  attended  by  good  results?     But 
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severe  social  condemnation  should  be  visited  upon  parents  who 
bring  children  into  the  world  whom  they  manifestly  will  be 
unable  to  properly  provide  for. 

Whether  the  home  be  good  or  bad,  the  child  of  the  future 
musty  in  a  larger  measure  than  did  the  child  of  former  genera- 
tions, come  under  the  influence  of  specialists  and  experts  who 
are  not  members  of  his  family.  The  recent  changes  in  the 
scope  and  functions  of  the  school  point  in  this  direction.  In 
thescase  of  the  undesirable  home,  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  there  is  necessity  for  the  substitution  of  school  for  home 
influence ;  but  if  the  mother  is  to  spend  more  of  her  time  out- 
side the  home,  if  she  is  to  be  identified  with  interests  which 
are  not  of  the  household,  the  school  must  stand  ready  to  assist 
in  a  larger  measure  in  the  care  and  training  of  the  children 
from  all  homes,  good,  bad  or  indifferent.  The  scope  of  school 
work  is  being  gradually  extended  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
decrease  in  the  functions  of  the  home  and  changing  status  of 
women. 

The  parental  school  teaches  educators  a  valuable  lesson. 
The  school  of  the  future  will  certainly  use  some  of  the  methods 
and  mechanism  of  this  institution.  The  parental  school  is 
designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  home  in  cases  where  the  latter 
is  deficient  in  the  qualities  which  are  requisite  for  a  good  home. 
Work,  physical  exercise  and  drills,  play,  and  the  ordinary 
school  routine  enter  into  the  curriculum  at  these  schools.  The 
child  is  kept  at  the  school  day  and  night  under  the  care  of  com- 
petent instructors.  It  becomes  temporarily  the  home  of  the 
student.  In  the  future,  borrowing  some  of  the  features  of  the 
parental  school,  the  regular  public  school  will  probably  take 
the  child  from  morning  until  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon. 
Noon  meals  will  be  served,  and  the  study  periods  will  be  inter- 
spersed with  work  and  play  appropriate  to  the  grade  and  age 
of  the  child.  The  school  will  become  a  workshop  and  a  play- 
ground as  well  as  a  place  for  study  and  reading  of  books.  The 
book  will  be  considered  to  be  a  workshop  aid,  and  will  be  used 
when  the  child  in  his  conflict  with  various  obstacles  sees  the 
necessity  for  it.  The  book  is  only  a  tool,  a  means  to  an  end, 
and  is  effectively  used  only  when  the  child  realizes  the  need 
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of  it.  The  book  represents  experience  received  secondhand. 
In  order  to  assimilate  its  contents  thoroughly  and  completely, 
first-hand  actual  experience  and  contact  with  materials  must  be 
allowed. 

These  changes  will  not  be  worked  out  in  a  day  or  a  year ; 
but  slowly  and  surely  the  school  is  adding  to  its  functions  and 
broadening  its  scope.  If  woman  is  to  engage  in  industrial  pur- 
suitSy  or  to  participate  in  the  educational  and  political  move- 
ments and  agitations  of  the  day,  she  must  neglect  or  be  relieved 
of  many  of  her  household  cares  and  duties.  The  public  school 
is  the  one  institution  which  can  be  utilized  to  properly  care  for 
the  children  during  the  daytime.  The  training  and  care 
received  by  young  children  from  expert  kindergartners  and 
primary  teachers  is  superior  to  that  which  the  average  mother 
can  give,  and  infinitely  better  than  that  usually  received  from 
the  household  servants,  or  the  older  brother  or  sister.  Ignor- 
ance on  the  part  of  even  a  few  is  expensive  to  the  community. 
The  most  important  work  of  the  school  should  be  that  of  com- 
pensating for  the  weakness  and  inefficiency  of  the  home  as  a 
training  school  for  the  young,  or  that  of  counteracting  its  mal- 
eficent influence.  The  growing  educational  importance  of  the 
school,  as  compared  with  the  home,  points  toward  a  wider 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  toward  greater  equality  in  educa- 
tion and  culture.  Homes  are  greatly  dissimilar  as  to  internal 
and  external  environment,  and  home  training  is  consequently 
of  very  different  quality  and  characteristics.  The  school — 
any  one  particular  school — offers  a  practically  uniform  set  of 
conditions  for  all  students.  As  the  influence  of  the  public 
school  increases  akid  is  extended  to  all  children,  the  artificial 
inequality  among  men  is  reduced.  A  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  natural  and  artificial  inequality.  The  variation  in 
human  ability  is  much  greater  at  present  than  would  result 
solely  from  natural  inequality,  and  is  the  result  of  unequal 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  of  unequal  economic  opportunity. 
The  great  differentiation  between  men  of  the  same  race  and 
nationality  is  chiefly  one  of  environment,  of  circumstances 
which  need  not  be  referred  back  to  the  distant  past.  In  so  far 
as  useful  instruction  and  training — mental,  physical  and  in- 
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dustrial — ^is  extended  to  all,  will  exploitation  of  the  poor  by 
the  rich,  the  uneducated  by  the  educated,  the  mass  by  the  few, 
be  decreased  and  made  difficult. 

Women  are  to  play  an  important  role  in  determining  the 
trend  of  education  in  the  future.  They  are  to  influence  and 
modify  educational  aims  and  methods ;  they  will  do  much  to 
fix  the  value  and  determine  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  public 
school.  But  the  woman  whose  time  is  entirely  occupied  with 
household  cares  and  duties  cannot  enter  upon  the  broader  field 
of  work  and  activity  which  many  of  her  enthusiastic  sisters  are 
prophesying  for  their  sex.  If  the  great  mass  of  women  are  to 
take  their  place  beside  men  in  the  industrial,  professional  or 
educational  world,  more  of  their  home  duties,  educational  and 
otherwise,  must  be  turned  over  to  specialists,  who  will  perform 
the  work  outside  the  home,  or  come  to  it  at  stated  intervals. 
There  is  no  other  probable  solution  ;  the  maid-of-all-work  is  an 
anomaly,  a  survival,  in  the  industrial  field. 

The  enhanced  importance  of  the  school  in  the  education  of 
men  and  women  may,  therefore,  be  expected  to  produce  two 
distinct  and  important  results.  First,  it  partially  removes  pne 
of  the  most  difficult  barriers  which  has  long  obstructed  the 
upward  path  for  the  female  sex.  Secondly,  it  tends  to  produce 
a  more  uniform  diffusion  of  knowledge,  a  greater  equality  in 
environmental  conditions,  and  as  a  result  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  opportunity.  Woman,  in  urging  the  introduction 
of  the  so-called  educational  '*  fads,"  is  building  even  better  than 
she  anticipated.  Education — the  wide  dififusion  of  accumulated 
knowledge  and  experience — is  a  lubricant  which  diminishes 
the  friction  in  social  adjustments  to  new  environmental  con- 
ditions. 


The  "Scale"  Method  of  Marking 

V.  M.   HILLYBR,  A.B.,  HEAD  MASTER  OF  CALVERT  SCHOOL,  BALTIMORE, 
SUPERVISOR  OF  POTOMAC  SCHOOL,  WASHINGTON 

|HE  burden  of  keeping  marks  and  the  monthly 
bugbear  of  making  out  reports  are  the  most 
trying  ordeals  connected  with  teaching.  Much 
energy  which  might  be  devoted  to  the  vital  prob- 
lems of  education  is  wasted  on  such  tabulations 
and  computations.  Furthermore,  there  is  such 
grave  doubt  of  the  educational  value  of  ordinary 
systems  of  marking  that  teachers  have  repeatedly 
attempted  to  get  away  from  marks  altogether.  And  yet  mark- 
ing, if  it  is  an  evil,  seems  to  be  almost  a  necessary  evil,  for  even 
in  those  schools  where  a  ^^  no  marking"  system  prevails,  some 
surreptitious  marks  are  usually  kept  for  purposes  of  record  or 
promotion  or  to  satisfy  parents.  In  other  institutions  the  sys- 
tems vary  all  the  way  from  the  elaborate  brain  fagging  process 
of  calculating  split  per  cents  to  the  slack  method  of  marking 
simply  **  satisfactory"  or  «*  unsatisfactory."  The  first  has  ex- 
aggerated precision  and  a  nightmare  of  bookkeeping,  the  second 
is  apt  to  be  as  inexact  and  often  unjust  as  the  attendant  labor  is 
slight. 

What,  for  the  teacher's  sake,  is  needed  is  a  system  of  mark- 
ing that,  without  sacrificing  efficiency,  demands  but  a  minimum 
of  labor  and  attention  from  the  primary  object — the  teaching ; 
what,  for  the  pupil's  sake,  is  needed  is  a  system  that  offers  a 
wholesome  and  just  incentive  without  encouraging  a  struggle 
after  marks  in  themselves ;  what,  for  the  sake  of  parents,  pro- 
motions and  official  records,  is  needed  is  a  fair  and  intelligent 
statement  of  a  pupil's  ability,  progress  and  general  attitude 
toward  his  work.  In  the  attempt  to  meet  these  requirements 
the  method  here  described  has  been  evolved  after  much  experi- 
ment and  trial. 

Before  examining  the  method  of  marking,  let  us  first  consider 
the  '*  scale"  report,  for  though  .this  is  not  essential  to  the  sys- 
tem it  may  give  a  clue  to  the  method  itself.    This  report,  as 
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will  be  seen  by  the  following  diagram,  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  ordinary  ^*  laundry  bill "  type  of  report  with  its  printed 
lists  of  subjects  and  their  accompanying  marks.  The  radical 
difference  is  this,  that  the  pupil's  standing  in  any  subject  is 
graphically  shown  by  a  ladder  or  *^  scale  "  (hence  the  name), 
thus : — 

School. 

Report  of. 

Month  of. 

The  following  scale  is  used  to  indicate  the  class  of  work  which  a  pupil  has  been 
doing  in  any  subject : 

Studies  in  which  the  work  has  been  Excellent  are  placed  in  the  1  class. 
"  "  •*  •*        Creditable         **  •*        2     ** 

it  .4  «t  li        Passable  **  **        3     " 

"  •*  **  **        Unsatisfactory"  **        4     " 


I 

Science. 

2 

Arith. 

Hist. 

Eng. 

3 

4 

German. 

Teacher, 


This  is  a  sample  of  a  report  as  it  goes  home  to  the  parent, 
and,  as  will  be  seen,  shows  at  a  glance  what  studies  have  been 
best  done,  what  next  best  and  what  worst ;  in  what  subjects  the 
pupil  is  strong  and  in  what  weak.  This  arrangement  of  high 
and  low  gives  a  vivid  impression  of  excellencies  and  deficien- 
cies ;  it  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  youngest  primary  pupil  as 
well  as  to  the  college  student ;  it  is  obvious  at  once  to  either  the 
hurried  or  the  heedless  parent. 

The  steps  of  the  ladder  are  named  in  their  order  from  high 
to  low,  first,  second,  third  and  fourth,  and  are  intended  to  be 
called  «*  classes  "  or  **  rates,**  since  in  the  nomenclature  of  every- 
day life  it  is  well  known  what  is  meant  by  first  class  or  third 
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rate,  whether  it  be  a  first  class  book  or  a  third  rate  musician,  a 
second  class  theatre  or  a  fourth  rate  store.  Of  the  two  terms, 
**  rate"  is  perhaps  to  be  preferred  to  **  class,"  in  order  to  avoid 
any  possible  ambiguity  or  confusion  arising  in  schools  where 
grades  are  called  **  classes."  In  practice,  young  pupils  with  a 
singular  unanimity  speak  of  the  different  steps  as  ^^  boxes,"  say- 
ing, ^<  I  am  in  the  first  box  in  arithmetic,"  or,  ^*  I  have  nothing 
below  the  second  box  this  month." 

Four  divisions  only  are  here  given,  this  number  being  suffi- 
cient for  ordinary  use,  though  five,  six  or  even  more  spaces  can 
be  quite  as  well  and  as  easily  employed  where  finer  distinctions 
seem  desirable.  In  any  case  the  number  of  spaces  given  indi- 
cates the  possible  range  in  degrees,  and  the  interpretation  to  be 
given  any  rate  is  obvious  from  its  position  in  the  scale, 
whether  it  is  average,  above  or  below  average,  approaching 
highest  or  lowest,  or  actually  highest  or  lowest. 

But  the  form  of  report  is  not  the  essential  thing.  Indeed,  in 
some  instances  where  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  report  in  small 
compass,  the  ratings  maybe  given  as  in  any  other  report,  i,  2, 3, 
etc.,  after  the  names  of  the  studies.  This  is  the  wav  it  would 
have  tOjbe  done  for  official  record,  where  the  reports  in  every 
subject  for  a  whole  year  must  be  condensed.  In  such  cases 
report  cards  like  the  following  are  to  be  preferred : — 

Name  of  Pupil. 


1904-1905. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

Arithmetic   . 

2 

2 

I 

2 

I 

I 

2 

2 

English 

I 

I 

I 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

German 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

History 

I 

I 

3 

2 

I 

I 

2 

1 

Science 

3 

2 

I 

3 

I 

2 

3 

2 

It  is,  however,  the  method  of  marking  and  keeping  the  daily 
record  that  commends  itself  to  the  teacher  as  a  labor  saving 
device,  and  to  the  pupil  as  an  inspiration. 

The  teacher's  record,  which  maybe  kept  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
a  card,  a  slate,  or  the  blackboard,  is  ruled  so  as  to  give  a  scale 
to  each  pupil,  thus : — 
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• 

(0 

• 

• 

►> 

v 

t 

1 

u 
C 

O 

o 

• 

• 

I 

V 

o 

2 

» 

A 

^ 

3 

■ 

A 

pt: 

•< 

4 

There  is  one  of  these  records  for  each  subject.  Now,  when- 
ever it  becomes  necessary  to  mark  a  pupil  either  for  a  recitation 
or  an  examination,  whether  daily  or  weekly,  a  vertical  mark 
is  placed  in  the  class  which  the  pupil's  work  deserves,  as  in  the 
case  of  John,  whose  work  we  will  say  is  second  rate  to-day. 
At  the  next  recitation,  if  his  work  is  still  second  rate,  no  change 
is  made,  the  mark  stands  the  same  as  before — and  usually  a 
pupil's  work  will  continue  to  be  about  the  same  from  day  to 
day,  so  that  often  no  change  in  the  mark  is  necessary  for 
weeks  at  a  time.  If,  however,  at  the  second  or  third,  or  any 
future  recitation,  his  work  shows  an  improvement — first  rate 
lyork,  let  us  suppose  in  this  case — the  mark  is  changed  to  a 
plus  or  an  upward  pointing  arrow  to  indicate  this  improvement ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  his  work  shows  a  falling  off,  the  mark  be- 
comes a  minus  or  a  downward  pointing  arrow  in  a  similar 
fashion.  If  this  improvement,  or  falling  off,  is  continued,  the 
mark  in  the  second  class  is  erased  entirely,  and  a  vertical  mark 
placed  accordingly  in  either  the  first  or  third  class.  In  no  case, 
however,  is  there  any  abrupt  jumping  from  class  to  class. 
That  is,  if  a  pupil's  mark  is  in  the  fourth  class,  for  example, 
and  his  work  in  that  subject  to-day  is  first  rate,  his  mark  does 
not  jump  to  the  first  class  by  any  means ;  it  only  receives  a 
strong  upward  tendency,  indicated  as  usual  by  the  upward 
pointing  arrow,  or  at  most  by  a  change  to  the  third  class.  If 
his  work  continues  to  be  first  rate  he  will  gradually  in  this  way 
reach  the  top  class,  but  spurts  or  good  luck  or  occasional  ex- 
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cusable  lapses  are  guarded  against.  It  is  as  in  life,  climbing 
the  ladder  of  success  round  by  round.  In  the  same  way  a 
mark  in  the  first  class  is  affected  by  second  or  any  lower  rate 
work.  One  such  recitation  gives  a  downward  tendency,  and 
continued  fourth  rate  work  brings  the  mark  eventually  to  the 
bottom ;  but  the  pupil  may,  however,  pull  himself  together  at 
any  point  on  his  downward  path,  and  by  improving  check  his 
fall  or  turn  the  direction  again  upward. 

The  chief  ease  in  manipulating  this  scale  lies  in  the  fact  that 
only  seldom  is  it  necessary  to  make  a  change  in  a  rate,  as  a 
pupil  whose  mark  is  second  rate  to-day  is  likely  to  maintain 
about  the  same  average,  so  that  oftentimes  the  pencil  does  not 
have  to  be  touched  to  the  paper  for  many  recitations,  although 
the  means  for  showing  a  falling  off  or  an  improvement  is  con- 
stantly at  hand  should  the  occasion  or  the  particular  case 
demand  it.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the  method  is  adapted 
to  schools,  classes  or  teachers  where  very  fine  distinctions  are 
called  for  or  desired,  as  well  as  to  those  where  only  the  slightest 
attention  to  matters  of  marking  seems  advisable.  The  teacher 
the  nature  of  whose  work  is  such  that  strict  daily  markings 
would  take  the  spirit  out  of  the  lesson  needs  only  to  make  an 
occasional  change  in  her  record  to  spur  on  a  laggard,  punish  a 
shirk,  or  reward  exceptional  effort  or  progress.  At  the  same 
time,  the  teacher  who  finds  a  mark  for  each  individual  recitation 
necessary  has  also  a  ready  tool  at  hand. 

But  the  advantage  which  perhaps  appeals  most  strongly  to 
teachers  is  the  saving  of  labor  when  the  time  for  reckoning 
comes  at  the  end  of  the  month,  or  whenever  reports  are  to  be 
rendered.  Instead  of  the  columns  of  per  cents  or  other  marks 
to  be  averaged,  the  pupil's  mark  at  the  time,  whether  first, 
second,  third  or  fourth  rate,  is  the  mark  to  go  on  the  report, 
and  the  teacher  has  only  to  copy  this  mark  direct  from  the 
record  to  the  report.  Of  course  this  mark  may  not  be  an  abso- 
lute average  of  the  month's  work,  but  it  has  been  determined  by 
experiment,  where  marks  have  also  been  kept  and  an  average 
made  as  a  check  on  the  scale  mark,  that  there  is  in  practice  no 
material  difference  between  the  two  results.  Theoretically,  of 
course,  it  might  be  possible  for  a  pupil  to  do  first  rate  work 
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to-day,  neglect  it  entirely  to-morrow,  do  first  rate  work  again 
the  day  after  and  again  neglect  it,  and  so  on,  alternating  first 
rate  work  with  nothing  at  all,  thereby  with  one  half  the  work 
maintaining  a  first  rate  standard  ;  but  this  would  be  manifestly 
impossible  in  practice,  and  there  would  be  something  radically 
wrong  with  any  course  in  which  a  pupil  could  do  first  rate 
work  every  other  day  if  he  omitted  or  neglected  the  work  en- 
tirely on  the  alternate  days.  Again,  theoretically,  a  spurt  at 
the  finish  might  alter  the  just  result;  but  even  were  such  a 
result  possible,  the  teacher's  judgment  and  common  sense  may 
be  relied  upon  as  a  safeguard  against  such  an  outcome. 

If  at  any  time  it  becomes  necessary  to  convert  **  rates"  into 
per  cents,  or  vice  versa^  lo  per  cent  may  be  allowed  for  each 
rate,  thus : — 

First  rmte 90  to  100  per  cent 

Second  rate 80  to  90  per  cent 

Third  rate 70  to  80  per  cent 

Fourth  rate below  70  per  cent 

This  is  the  easiest  workable  arrangement  in  practice,  though 
of  course  greater  or  less  values  may  be  given.  The  classes 
themselves  may  also  be  subdivided  into  half  or  third  steps  to 
meet  any  required  degree  of  exactness.  Furthermore,  averages 
of  rates  may  be  struck  to  meet  any  exigency  that  may  arise. 
To  find,  for  instance,  the  general  average  for  a  month  or  year, 
the  rates  would  be  averaged  in  the  usual  way.  Thus,  if  a 
pupil's  rates  for  a  month  are  2,  i,  3,  2,  i,  the  average  is  i^,  or 
second  rate,  the  added  fraction  always  of  course  having  a 
downward  tendency  instead  of  the  reverse,  everything  greater 
than  a  half  falling  in  the  next  lower  rate. 

Not  the  least  advantage,  however,  of  the  scale  record  is  the 
inspiration  it  ofiers  to  the  pupils.  If  the  records  are  kept  on 
the  blackboard,  or  otherwise  accessible,  the  incentive  to  good 
and  better  work  is  exceedingly  strong  and  of  the  right  kind. 
If  it  is  not  practicable  to  use  the  blackboards,  or  if  the  space  is 
too  valuable,  the  records  may  be  kept  on  slates  or  file  boards 
hung  by  hooks  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  chalk  tray,  where  they 
may  be  readily  consulted.  In  any  case  the  marked  steps  in 
progression  offer  a  distinct  goal — that  of  attaining  a  higher 
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Notes  from  Greater  New  York 

How  best  to  promote  pupils  in  the  public  schools  is  a  question 
which  is  now  agitating  the  educators  of  this  city.  The  old  plan  of 
promoting  by  grades  is  being  attacked  because  it  requires  pupils  who 
fail  to  secure  the  average  passing  mark  to  repeat  studies  in  which  they 
may  pass  as  well  as  those  studies  in  which  they  fail. 
4  To  make  it  unnecessary  for  a  pupil  to  repeat  one  subject  because 

^  he  fails  in  another  some  of  the  high  schools  here  have  adopted  a 

f  system  whereby  pupils  are  advanced  by  subjects  and  only  repeat  those 

^  studies  in  which  they  do  poorly.     This  scheme  has  worked  out  so 

I  well  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  its  being  tried  in  the  elementary 

schools.     Departmental  work  has  already  gained  a  strong  foothold  in 
V  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  of  the  elementary  course,  and  it  is  only 

'  a  matter  of  time  when  all  the  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  will  be 

run  on  similar  lines.     The  promotion  of  pupils  by  subjects  instead  of 

grades  cannot  help  but  be  the  direct  result  of  the  departmental  system. 

^  This  system,  although  comparatively  young,  has   made  gigantic 

strides  in  this  city  during  the  past  two  years.     In  the  fall  of  1903  a 
'  great  impetus  was  given  it  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  course  of  study 

^  and  by  the  formulation  of  a  time  schedule,  indicating  the  number  of 

*  >  minutes  per  week  of  school  time  that  should  be  allowed  each  subject. 

This  impetus  attracted  such  attention  among  the  educators  that  last 

•  spring  the  Committee  on  Studies  and  Text-books  of  the  Board  of 

Education  requested  the  Board  of  Superintendents  to  investigate  and 
report  on  the  advisability  of  making  departmental  work  obligatory  in 
all  of  the  grammar  schools  of  the  last  two  years. 

The  investigations  made  by  the  superintendents  have  led  them  to 
I  believe  that  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  adoption  of  the 

departmental  system  of  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  having 
grades  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years,  but  that  it  should  not  be  made 
obligatory  in  all  the  schools.  This  opinion  has  been  incorporated  in 
a  resolution  which  will  be  presented  to  the  Board  of  Education  some 
time  during  the  present  month.     It  will  probably  be  adopted. 

When  the  superintendents  started  their  investigation  they  framed  a 

set  of  inquiries  and  sent  them  to  the  principals  of  all  the  elementary 

■ "  schools  in  the  city  having  seventh  and  eighth  year  classes.     These 

inquiries  were  as  follows : — 

Have  you  departmental  teaching  in  your  school?  If  so,  in  what 
grades  ? 
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5'rom  your  observation  and  experience,  what  is  your  testimony 
relative  to  the  advisability  of  continuing  or  instituting  departmental 
work  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  elementary  course  ? 

Do  you  think  that  it  is  advisable  to  require  departmental  teaching 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  of  the  elementary  course  except  when 
excused  for  good  and  suilicient  reasons  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents ? 

A  flood  of  arguments  both  pro  and  con  upon  the  proposition  sub- 
mitted answered  the  superintendents'  queries.  Quotations  from  the 
letters  of  principals  favoring  the  departmental  system  follow: — 

"More  and  better  work  done  by  teachers  and  children;  greater 
interest  is  shown  in  work;  less  strain  upon  the  teacher." 

* 

"  Children  receive  the  best  and  most  thorough  efforts  of  the 
teachers,  as  the  latter  are  enabled  under  the  system  to  become  special- 
ists in  their  several  lines.  Departmental  system  reduces  the  antagon- 
ism of  parents  in  that  it  minimizes  the  possibility  of  favoritism  to 
pupils." 

"  Saves  time,  conserves  energy,  tends  to  a  deeper  and  wider  knowl- 
edge upon  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  her  particular  subject  and  to 
more  perfect  presentation  as  well  as  drill." 

"Departmental  system  tends  to  economy  of  effort  and  equipment 
as  well  as  to  a  greater  unification  of  the  course.  Pupils  are  better 
prepared  to  take  up  work  in  high  schools  after  two  years  training 
under  this  system." 

Some  of  the  comments  made  by  principals  who  do  not  favor  the 
system  are  as  follows : — 

"  The  teacher  who  is  held  responsible  for  the  class  in  every  partic- 
ular becomes  a  better  all  round  instructor  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
having  too  much  home  work  assigned  to  the  pupils." 

"  The  discipline  of  a  class  is  always  better  when  under  the  control 
of  one  teacher." 

"  Children  of  the  elementary  school  age  need  constant  care  and 
supervision  and  these  are  given  best  by  one  teacher,  as  she  alone 
knows  all  the  child's  difficulties  and  has  time  to  give  attention  to 
them.  In  departmental  work  the  children  and  teachers  are  apt  to  be 
overburdened.  Much  time  must  be  lost  in  going  from  class  room 
to  class  room." 

"Class  spirit,  in  my  opinion,  so  large  a  factor  in  the  success  of 
class  work,  is  not  so  strong  under  the  deparmental  plan.  The  teacher 
of  strongest  personality  and  whose  sympathy  for  children  is  most  pro- 
nounced succeeds  in  getting  so  much  work  from  the  pupils  that  they 
give  but  little  to  the  remaining  subjects." 
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^^The  class  teacher  should  have  charge  of  his  class  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  because  he  is  able: — 

1 .  To  give  the  pupils  the  necessary  moral  training. 

2.  To  give  special  consideration  to  those  of  less  than  the  average 
ability. 

3.  To  make  greater  allov^ance  for  peculiarities  in  pupils. 

4.  To  pay  more  attention  to  the  formation  of  good  habits. 

5 .  To  fix  the  task  of  the  pupils  on  a  fairer  estimate  of  their  power 
to  accomplish." 

^^I  consider  training  of  more  value  than  teaching.  By  training  I 
mean  such  a  guidance  of  the  whole  pupil  that  temper,  temperament, 
habits,  faculties,  ability,  peculiarities,  character,  etc.,  shall  receive 
intelligent  direction  from  someone  in  a  position  to  know  the  pupil 
from  daily  and  continuous  observation  and  study.  This,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  obtained  and  accomplished  to  better  purpose  in  contact  with 
the  pupils  all  day  than  by  a  succession  of  teachers  changing  periods 
one  after  another.  Also,  a  teacher  in  the  room  directing  and  instruct- 
ing the  pupil  all  day  has  better  opportunities  to  discover  qualifications 
and  limitations  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  to  act  accordingly." 

From  these  arguments  it  can  be  seen  that  the  success  of  depart- 
mental instruction  depends  primarily  upon  two  conditions:  First, 
there  must  be  a  strong  and  enthusiastic  principal  able  and  willing  to 
guide  his  teachers  in  organizing  the  work,  in  securing  progress  and 
in  supervising  the  teaching ;  and  secondly,  a  strong  and  enthusiastic 
corps  of  teachers  deeply  interested  in  making  a  success  of  the  plan, 
regular  in  attendance,  willing  to  work  together  as  a  unit  in  making  a 
success  of  the  system.  Teachers,  especially  those  engaged  in  depart- 
mental teaching,  should  have  full,  thorough  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  subject  they  teach,  great  skill  in  presenting  the  subjects  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  methods  known,  and  should  have  life  and  enthusi- 
asm in  their  work. 

Unless,  the  conditions  are  right,  departmental  instruction  should  not 
be  entered  upon,  as  the  experiment  will  be  sure  to  prove  a  failure  in 
the  hands  of  principals  and  teachers  incapable  or  unwilling  to  make 
a  success  of  the  system. 

Associate  City  Superintendent  Andrew  W.  Edson,  who  has  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  study  of  departmental  work,  said  to  the 
writer  recently : — 

^^  The  one  argument  of  greatest  moment  against  the  system,  and 
the  one  referred  to  by  several  principals,  is  the  fact  that  pupils  are 
less  likely  to  receive  individual  attention,  sympathy  and  direction  when 
taught  by  several  teachers  than  when  taught  by  one.  This  objection 
calls  for  the  serious  attention  of  principals  and  teachers  undertaking 
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departmental  teaching.  It  can  be  set  aside  only  when  the  several 
teachers,  individually  and  collectively,  make  the  child  the  subject 
rather  than  the  object  of  special  study. 

**  I  think,  however,"  he  added,  *'that  the  departmental  system  is  a 
good  one.  Under  it  there  is  greater  opportunity  for  enriching  the 
elementary  school  course.  In  fact,  in  no  other  way  can  we  expect  to 
find  satisfactory  work  in  the  special  subjects,  in  the  electives,  and  in 
other  subjects  lately  introduced  into  the  modern  school  curriculum." 

There  are  now  one  hundred  and  forty-six  schools  in  this  city  in 
which  the  last  year  classes  are  run  on  the  departmental  plan.  There 
are  ninety- two  schools  in  which  it  is  not  being  followed.  Many  of 
the  principals  of  these  schools,  however,  are  becoming  converts  to 
the  system,  and  it  is  believed  that  by  the  beginning  of  next  term 
few  schools  will  refuse  departmental  work,  even  though  it  is 
not  obligatory. 

Owing  to  the  cut  made  in  the  educational  budget  by  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  last  month,  a  number  of  schools  will 
have  to  be  consolidated  next  year.  This  cut  was  made  upon  the 
suggestion  of  Mrs.  Matilda  C.  Ford,  after  an  investigation  of  the 
public  school  system  for  the  Finance  Department  of  the  city. 

*'It  is  now  a  recognized  fact,"  said  Mrs.  Ford,  in  the  report  of  her 
investigation,  >^  that  the  schools  are  suffering  from  over-supervision. 
One  of  the  policies  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  its  own 
initiative  for  the  correction  of  this  evil  was  the  consolidation  of 
two  or  more  separate  departments  into  one  school  under  a  single 
management." 

Mrs.  Ford  believes  that  this  policy  is  a  good  one  and  an  eco- 
nomical one.  The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  agree  with 
Mrs.  Ford,  and,  as  a  result,  the  budget  of  the  Board  of  Education 
for  1906  contains  no  appropriation  for  new  principals,  because  the 
consolidation  of  schools  would  release  principals  for  vacancies. 

Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  New 
York  University,  and  formerly  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  declared  that  the  American  teacher  is  a  slave  to  the  text- 
book, in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Brooklyn  Institute  last  month. 
Dr.  Balliet  spent  the  year  1900  abroad,  studying  schools,  and  is  now 
making  a  specialty  of  delivering  lectures,  showing  the  comparison 
between  American  and  foreign  teachers. 

^^  The  European  teacher  does  not  assign  a  lesson  to  be  studied  until 
it  has  been  taught,"  he  said  to  the  Institute  audience.  '^The  Amer- 
ican teacher  thinks  it  absurd  to  teach  a  lesson  until  it  has  been  studied. 
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The  difference  is  a  radical  one.  American  schools  are  still  too  bookish. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  air  of  quiet  refinement  in  the  best 
American  schools  which  one  misses  in  European  schools.  The  re- 
lation between  teacher  and  pupil  is  more  friendly  and  sympathetic. 
In  foreign  schools  the  teacher  is  apt  to  speak  in  loud  tones,  is  boister- 
ous, but  also  more  energetic  and  forceful.  Drawing  and  singing  are 
taught  much  better  in  American  schools  than  in  those  of  Europe, 
outside  of  Paris  and  a  few  cities  in  England.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
popular  impression." 

A  somewhat  startling  suggestion  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  supplying  the  children  in  the  congested  districts  of  the  city  with 
suitable  recreation  places  has  just  been  offered  by  Dr.  Luther  Gulick, 
physical  director  of  the  schools  for  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx. 

Open  plots  of  ground  are  very  scarce  in  these  districts,  and  yet  it  is 
a  necessary  thing  that  children  have  an  opportunity  to  play  out  of 
doors  if  they  are  to  grow  up  healthy  and  moral.  Dr.  Gulick's 
suggestion'  is  to  build  a  twenty  story  recreation  pier.  This  can  have 
light  and  air  on  all  sides.  It  can  be  closed  in  by  glass  so  that  it  can 
be  used  in  winter  weather.  A  twenty  story  structure  would  be  ex- 
pensive, but  not  so  expensive  as  twenty  playgrounds  of  the  same  size. 
The  plan  is  possible,  while  the  present  method  is  incapable  of  pro* 
viding  sufficient  space  to  meet  the  situation.  To  get  playgrounds  for 
the  children  of  lower  Manhattan  at  the  present  time  would  involve 
the  tearing  down  of  eleven  per  cent  of  all  the  buildings  in  that  section 
and  giving  the  space  which  they  now  occupy  to  the  playgrounds. 

c.   T.   H. 


THE  history  and  succession  of  professional  interests  constitute  an 
encouraging  study.  A  generation  ago,  in  the  beginning  of 
secular  schools,  the  need  was  for  a  system.  There  must  be  an 
organization,  a  body  of  regulations,  school  officials,  assured  support, 
schoolhouses  and  equipments,  texts  and  furnishings.  Close  upon  the 
heels  of  these  movements,  and  growing  out  of  them,  came  the  years  of 
discussion  about  gradation  and  classification.  Suitable  stages  of  work 
must  be  fitted  to  successive  attainments  of  children.  There  should  be 
no  needless  repetition  of  any  year's  work.  As  school  terms  lengthened 
and  became  more  uniform,  the  regular  passing  of  pupils  from  grade  to 
grade  was  dignified.  Close  grading  became  the  rule.  Probably  it 
was  over-emphasized.  Throughout  these  periods  there  was  a  grow- 
ing conception  of  the  importance  of  right  teaching.  Trained  teachers 
were  recognized  as  a  desideratum.  Normal  schools  multiplied. 
Method  in  the  teaching  process  was  exalted.  Because  education  was 
chiefly  of  the  mind,  psychology  came  to  have  a  prominent  place  in 
the  preparation  of  teachers.  An  elaborate  body  of  doctrine  was 
developed.  Studies  were  often  theoretical  rather  than  efficient. 
Teachers  knew  far  better  than  they  were  able  to  do.  Out  of  these 
discussions  emerged  two  parallel  interests,  that  of  the  course  of  study, 
and  child  study.  Were  the  subjects  of  school  instruction  the  best  that 
could  be  devised,  and  were  they  properly  distributed  ?  Considerable 
additions  were  made  to  the  list  of  school  subjects.  Some  matters 
were  weeded  out.  Official  and  expert  reports,  often  elaborate  and 
detailed,  were  published  and  discussed.  The  interest  in  these  con- 
siderations and  the  growing  attention  given  to  psychology  raised 
numerous  questions  about  child  mind,  child  instincts,  and  periods  of 
growth,  and  characteristic  interests.  The  child,  rather  than  subjects, 
became  the  center  of  professional  interest,  and  the  point  of  departure 
for  methods  and  devices.  It  would  seem  that  this  is  yet  basic,  and 
must  control  educational  and  especially  school  discussion.  And  this 
is  true  for  youth  of  whatever  age.  The  nature  and  need  of  the 
individual  are  not  less  wisely  determining  for  the  college  youth  than 
in  the  kindergarten  and  the  grades  above. 

BUT  just  at  present,  the  prevailing  practical  question  among 
teachers  throughout  the  country  and  for  all  attainments  is  one 
that  concerns  the  right  integration  of  the  course.  How  may  the  effect 
of  many  studies  in  the  university  or    public  school  be  unified ;  the 
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manifold  exercises  be  converged  into  a  consistent  character?  The 
right  co-ordination  of  studies  becomes  important.  Is  the  end  of 
schooling  to  teach  drawing,  as  drawing  ?  Or  language,  or  calculation, 
or  knowledge  of  things  in  material  nature,  or  literature,  or  geometry, 
or  chemistry,  as  isolated  subjects  ?  Or  is  each  to  be  considered  a  tool 
to  be  used  with  others  to  effect  a  common,  composite  result?  What 
may  each  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  end  of  character  and  efficiency 
and  moral  integrity  ?  What  aid  should  each  lend  to  other  subjects  in 
the  curriculum?  What  can  '*  spelling"  be  made  to  do?  And  how 
shall  it  be  used  to  reinforce  other  teachings,  and  be  most  reinforced 
by  them  ?  Or  language  work  in  the  grades  ?  Or  literature  studies  in  the 
high  school  ?  Or  history  work,  at  any  stage  ?  What  is  it  to  cultivate 
the  *'  history  sense  "  ?  And  is  a  study  of  the  *'  history  of  institutions" 
the  only  way  to  accomplish  this  purpose  ? 

IN  a  recent  article  in  Education,  *  the  author  asserts,  touching  the 
work  of  his  own  particular  department,  that  ^'the  arts  must  stand 
as  no  separate  subjects  in  the  curriculum."  The  use  of  these  arts,  it 
is  contended,  ^^  seeks  a  perfect  balance  in  the  course  of  study,  not 
conceiving  them  as  isolated  elements,  but  as  essential  factors  not  to  be 
taught  apart  from  the  other  subjects  of  the  course."  This  is  a 
thoroughly  modern  conception,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor, 
altogether  wholesome.  But  for  most  schools,  it  is  new.  The  outcry 
against  an  overcrowded  curriculum  takes  its  rise  here.  So  long  as 
the  inventoried  subjects  continue  to  be  taught  as  separate,  unrelated 
(not  related  in  their  teaching)  subjects,  the  charge  of  overcrowding 
is  a  valid  one.  The  elective  principle  in  colleges,  and  the  grouping 
of  courses,  have  largely  corrected  the  tendency  toward  scattering  in 
university  study.  Something  has  been  accomplished  in  the  larger 
high  schools,  and  the  very  general  consideration  which  the  question 
is  receiving  encourages  the  hope  that  good  results  may  come  to  the 
grades  also  in  elementary  work,  by  a  similar  knitting  together  of  the 
interests  that  are  related  in  school  work. 

IN  a  tour  of  the  northern  part  of  what  was  known  a  century  ago  as 
the  Louisana  Purchase,  after  the  present  phenomenal  harvest,  the 
writer  is  impressed  as  never  before,  on  similar  journeys  twelve  and 
twenty  years  ago,  with  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  people  from  the 
conditions  of  pioneer  life  to  financial  independence  and  relative  wealth. 

•  The  Arts  in  Theory :  a  Statement  of  Ideals,  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Haney,  Education, 
November,  1905. 
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As  a  nation  we  are  first  of  all  an  agricultural  people,  and  preeminently 
so  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota  and 
Minnesota.  What  marvelous  yields  of  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley, 
potatoes  and  fruit  the  deep,  black  soil  with  clay  subsoil  produces! 
And  yet,  as  an  article  in  this  magazine  three  years  ago  on  Napoleon's 
Sale  of  Louisana  pointed  out,  all  this  potential  wealth  was  absolutely 
forced  upon  us  by  the  First  Consul  of  France,  in  spite  of  the  protest 
of  Robert  Livingston  that  we  wanted  only  New  Orleans. 

THROUGH  seas  of  corn,  extending  right  and  left  nearly  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  I  have  to-day  ridden ;  and  such  corn,  so 
tall  as  almost  to  hide  from  view  the  farmer  and  his  team  gathering 
the  golden  harvest.  At  frequent  intervals  one  sees  "bunches"  of 
cattle  and  swine  and  flocks  of  fowl — "  corn  transformed,"  someone 
has  said — and  the  typical  white  farm-house  and  red  barn  with  out- 
buildings, sheltered  from  prairie  winds  by  a  thrifty  grove  of  soft 
maple,  cottonwood,  and  poplar,  often  intermingled  with  pine  and 
other  conifers.  Industry  and  thrift,  wisely  directed,  have  brought 
prosperity,  contentment,  and  hearty  appreciation  of  high  civic  ideals. 

THANKS  to  the  high  ideals  of  the  people,  and  the  enormous 
growth  of  school  funds  from  the  increase  in  value  of  school 
lands,  nothing  impresses  the  intelligent  observer  more  forcibly  than 
the  achievements  and  yet  greater  possibilities  of  popular  education. 
It  is  not  merely  in  taking  a  general  survey,  traversing  the  region  by 
the  fast  express  train  of  the  pioneer  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Rail- 
way, the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroads,  as  I  have 
done,  reaching  remote  points  by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  in  a  Dakota 
county  of  hardly  the  average  population  or  wealth — where,  indeed, 
scarcely  a  score  of  years  has  elapsed  since  the  Chicago  &  Northwest- 
ern Railway  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  first  opened  the  land 
to  the  inflowing  tides  of  civilization — I  traversed  remoter  sections  of 
the  county  by  automobile  for  a  full  hundred  miles  and  everywhere  I 
found  at  convenient  crossroads  the  white  schoolhouse,  usually  with 
green  blinds,  and  in  front  the  white  flagstaff  where  the  future  loyal 
citizens  of  the  republic  fling  to  the  breezes  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

ONE  is  impressed,  too, with  the  profound  belief  of  the  people, — 
whether  of  Puritan  or  Cavalier  origin,  or  descended  one  or  two 
generations  back  from  German,  Scandinavian,  French,  or  Celtic 
parentage, — in  the  practical  vahie  of  higher  education.  A  sure  step 
to  social  esteem  and  to  political  preferment  they  undoubtedly  regard 
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it,  and  Politics  they  spell  with  a  large  P.  Not  a  few  politicians  reared 
in  this  exhilarating  air,  or  transplanted  here,  have  established  consid- 
erable claims  to  statesmanship— men  like  Ingalls,  Morton,  Cummins, 
and  Allison.  Men  of  superior  ability,  more  than  one  of  them  has, 
perhaps,  proved,  like  Fox,  a  ^^  political  athlete,"  but  as  a  rule  they 
have  proved  sound,  sane,  wise,  and  apostles  of  civic  righteousness. 
Such,  I  am  convinced,  the  schools  and  universities  are  now  training 
for  positions  of  influence  and  power. 

IN  seeking  democracy  in  its  purity,  one  cannot  do  better  than  to 
seek  it  where  the  ideals  of  education  find  their  proper  culmina- 
tion in  the  state  university.  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Iowa,  each  has  its  state  university ;  and 
successful  as  many  denominational  colleges  in  those  states  are,  in 
attendance,  equipment,  and  scholarship  the  state  university  unde- 
niably excels,  and  is,  indeed,  a  severe  competitor  of  some  of  the  older 
and  more  richly  endowed  universities  of  the  Eastern  states.  President 
Edmund  J.  James  of  the  Illinois  State  University,  in  his  inaugural 
address  October  17,  gave  forceful  expression  to  widespread  public 
sentiment  in  the  West  in  saying  that  the  state  university  is  necessary 
^^in  order  to  keep  higher  education  close  to  the  people,  and  make  it 
the  expression  and  outgrowth  of  their  needs." 

NO  intelligent  observer  of  public  school  conditions  as  they  exist 
to-day  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  presence  in  nearly  every 
school  of  nervous  and  anaemic  teachers,  who  are  physically  unfit  to  do 
good  work  in  teaching  or  to  maintain  proper  discipline.  They  are  to 
be  found  on  every  hand,  dragging  out  a  miserable  existence  themselves, 
and  bringing  to  the  schoolroom  anything  but  a  cheerful,  healthful 
atmosphere.  They  cannot  afford  to  resign  and  no  one  has  the  heart 
to  suggest  that  they  be  asked  to  leave.  Yet  everyone  wishes  that  they 
did  not  have  to  teach.  The  children  wish  it  because  they  suffer  con- 
stantly from  such  teachers*  '*  nerves"  ;  the  parents  wish  it  because  they 
see  that  their  children  are  reacted  upon  by  these  irritating  influences 
in  the  schoolroom ;  and  perhaps,  most  of  all,  the  teachers  themselves 
wish  it,  that  they  may  regain  at  least  a  measure  of  their  old  buoyance 
and  freshness  which  the  hard  weeks  and  months  and  years  of  service 
have  taken  from  them.  It  is  certain  that  the  best  results  in  teaching 
cannot  be  attained  except  by  healthy,  calm,  well-balanced  instructors. 
We  want  the  best  results.  We  pay  for  good  schools,  or  at  least  it  is 
the  general  impression  that  we  do.  What,  then,  shall  we  do  about 
this  common  and  serious  defect  in  existing  educational  conditions  ? 
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/T\H£  first  thing  is  to  locate  the  cause  of  the  diffic^ulty.  Is  it  not 
J.  largely  attributable  to  the  excessive  demands  made  upon  the 
teachers  by  large  classes  and  overcrowded  schoolrooms  ?  What  human 
being,  delicately  organized  and  highly  trained  mentally,  as  we  require 
our  school  teachers  to  be,  can  be  expected  to  be  shut  up  in  the  school- 
room six  or  seven  hours  a  day  with  fifty  or  sixty  restless  boys  and  girls 
— ^being  responsible  for  their  behavior  and  their  suitable  instruction, 
and  sure  of  being  blamed  if  they  get  disorderly  or  fail  to  make  good 
progress  in  their  studies — and  retain  indefinitely  the  health  and  vigor, 
the  mental  poise  and  calm  self-control  so  necessary  to  good  teaching? 
We  are  expecting  impossibilities  of  our  self-sacrificing  sisters  and 
daughters  who  enter  the  schoolroom  for  their  earthly  mission.  We 
are  guilty  of  hardness  and  cruelty  in  imposing  such  burdens  upon 
them  ;  and  we  are  defeating  the  very  ends  for  which  the  schools  have 
been  established  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  our  money  is 
paid  out  in  ungrudged  town  taxes  for  their  maintenance ;  for  with  fifty 
pupils  to  the  teacher  our  boys  and  girls  cannot  get  our  money's  worth 
out  of  the  schools. 

THE  remedy  for  a  large  share  of  the  evils  at  present  existing  in  the 
school  system  is  to  be  found  in  increasing  the  number  of  teachers 
so  that  no  teacher  shall  have  more  than  twenty- five  pupils.  This  num- 
ber can  be  handled  without  breaking  down  the  teacher's  health.  She 
can  study  the  personal  characteristics  of  each  and  give  individual 
instruction.  There  will  be  the  free  exercise  of  her  personal  influence, 
stimulating  mental  growth  and  forming  character ;  and  teaching  will 
be  a  joyous  privilege,  not  an  irksome  burden.  This  will  cost  more 
money.  But  what  is  five  or  ten  dollars  per  capita  to  the  taxpayers 
when  compared  with  the  accruing  advantages?  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  money  question  is  the  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  this 
reform.  It  is  rather  thoughtlessness  and  a  lack  of  realization  of  this 
great  and  crying  need  of  the  schools,  foTr  we  really  wish  them  to  be  as 
nearly  ideal  as  generous  support  and  loyalty  can  make  them.  When 
the  people  see  the  need  they  will  supply  it. 

IT  devolves,  then,  upon  the  leaders  to  make  the  people  who  pay  the 
taxes  see  the  need  of  supplying  more  teachers  to  do  the  work  instead 
of  overworking  the  present  force  to  their  own  and  the  schools'  undo- 
ing. The  superintendents  should  agitate  the  subject.  Every  super- 
intendent should  have  some  means  of  getting  before  the  people  for  the 
advocacy  of  important  school  matters.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  should 
periodically  address   his  teachers.     He  should  have  the  ear  of  the 
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public  and  be  the  education&l  leader  of  the  community.  It  is  well 
that  this  should  be  done  by  direct  addresses,  where  his  personal  mag- 
netism can  be  distinctly  felt.  The  public  press  offers  another  channel 
for  his  influence.  Then,  too,  the  teachers  themselves  should  organize 
for  their  own  protection  and  for  educational  leadership.  In  almost 
any  town  we  are  acquainted  with,  the  teachers  could  have  almost  any- 
thing within  reason  for  wluch  they  unitedly  and  insistently  asked. 
The  reform  we  have  referred  to  is  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  come  speedily.  It  will  be  a 
happy  day  for  the  profession  and  for  the  race  when  it  does. 


Foreign  Notes 

FINLAND   VS.    RUSSIA 

Upon  a  population  of  143,000,000,  Russia  has  an  enrollment  in 
elementary  schools  of  4,580,872  or  a  trifle  more  than  three  per  cent  of 
the  population ;  whereas  the  province  of  Finland,  with  a  population  of 
2,781,017,  has  an  enrollment  of  304,000  or  nearly  eleven  per  cent  of 
the  population.  This  general  diffusion  of  education  explains  the  fear- 
less independence  of  the  Finlanders  and  their  resolute  stand  against  . 
the  ahuses  of  tyranny.  Moreover,  in  the  higher  schools  of  Finland, 
the  classical  and  scientific  colleges  with  their  1 1 ,000  students  (one  for 
every  253  inhabitants),  in  the  university  and  polytechnic,  there  is  a 
spirit  of  scholastic  liberty  and  free  inquiry  which  has  been  effectually 
stifled  in  the  other  universities  of  Russia.  Although  university  edu- 
cation in  Russia  is  much  more  liberally  fostered  than  elementary 
education,  even  here  Finland  has  a  higher  record  than  the  empire  as 
a  whole.  In  Russia,  omitting  Finland,  the  number  of  university  stu- 
dents in  1904  was  19,485  or  one  to  7,334  inhabitants;  in  Finland  the 
number  was  2,772  or  one  to  every  1,003  inhabitants.  The  ratio  of  the 
university  students  to  the  number  enrolled  in  elementary  schools  is  even 
more  significant.  Russia  has  one  university  student  for  every  235 
pupils  in  elementary  schools ;  Finland  one  for  every  109.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1905  over  three  fourths  of  the  people  of  Russia 
(seventy-eight  per  cent)  are  illiterate. 

FINLAND   AND   THB    SCANDINAVIAN   COUNTRIES 

In  its  regard  for  education  and  intense  passion  for  liberty  Finland 
is  more  closely  allied  with  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  than  with  the 
empire  to  which  it  was  ceded  in  1809.  In  this  duchy,  as  in  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark,  education  is  universal.  In  particular  should 
be  noted,  in  these  countries,  the  efforts  made  to  extend  the  ordinary 
period  of  school  attendance  by  the  establishment  or  continuation  of 
people's  high  schools  carefully  adjusted  to  local  conditions.  Sweden 
is  farther  distinguished  by  the  variety  of  charitable  institutions  main- 
tained in  connection  with  the  primary  schools.  Among  these  are 
school  baths,  school  meals  for  destitute  children,  holiday  colonies  in 
the  country  for  sickly  children,  and  workshop  refuges  where  children 
whose  parents  are  away  at  work  all  day  may  be  kept  from  the  streets 
when  not  in  school  and  trained  in  handicrafts.  These  refuges  are 
maintained  by  the  combined  efforts  of  municipalities  and  private  in- 
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dividuals.  Special  schools  are  also  maintained  for  the  defective 
classes,  the  last  effort  in  behalf  of  these  unfortunates  being  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  for  the  feeble-minded. 

The  relation  between  Finland,  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark  is 
illustrated  by  the  union  of  the  teachers  of  the  four  countries  in  a 
quinquennial  meeting.  The  ninth  meeting  was  held  in  Copenhagen 
last  August,  and  was  more  numerously  attended  than  any  previous 
assembly.  The  increase  over  the  meeting  of  1900,  which  was  held 
at  Christiana,  was  from  five  thousand  to  seven  thousand  registered 
teachers.  This  circumstance  was  surprising  in  view  of  the  troubled 
condition  of  Norway  and  Finland,  which  had  even  led  to  the  pro- 
posal of  deferring  the  meeting  to  a  more  favorable  time.  On  these 
occasions  teachers  of  all  classes  of  schools  come  into  conference,  and 
questions  of  common  interest  are  discussed  from  their  various  points 
of  view.  The  present  year  the  discussions  related  largely  to  the  scope 
of  secondary  schools  and  their  relation  to  the  elementary  schools. 

The  law  passed  by  Norway  in  1896,  reorganizing  secondary  schools, 
has  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  neighboring  countries.  In  Den- 
mark the  effect  is  seen  in  the  greatly  increased  appropriations  for 
secondary  schools,  all  of  which  are  under  private  management,  and 
by  the  passage  of  a  law  in  1903  adopting  in  the  main  the  provisions 
of  the  Norwegian  law.  Sweden  followed  in  1904  with  a  law  relating 
to  secondary  schools,  which  followed  the  precedent  of  Norway  in 
respect  to  an  intermediate  state,  leaving  examination  for  pupils  going 
out  into  business  life  at  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  secondary  schools 
of  Sweden  now  comprise  a  six  years'  realschool  without  Latin  or 
Greek,  and  the  classical  gymnasium  with  a  ten  years'  course. 

RECENT    SCHOOL    LAWS    IN    HOLLAND    AND    HUNGARY 

Although  Holland  has  long  been  noted  for  its  school  provision,  the 
education  of  children  was  left  to  the  freewill  of  the  parents  until  the 
passage  of  the  compulsory  education  law  of  1900.  School  attendance 
has,  however,  been  greatly  promoted  in  the  past  by  the  efforts  of  the 
"Society  for  the  Public  Good,"  which  was  founded  in  1785  by  a 
Mennonite  pastor,  John  Nieuwenhuizen.  Earnest  efforts  were  made 
to  include  a  compulsory  clause  in  the  School  law  of  1878;  although 
this  purpose  failed,  special  inducements  were  offered  to  parents  to 
attend  to  the  education  of  their  children.  The  opposition  to  the  com- 
pulsory policy  arose  in  part  from  respect  for  the  authority  of  parents 
and  in  part  from  the  peculiar  mixture  of  denominational  and  non- 
sectarian  schools.     The  law  passed  July  7,  1900,  follows  the  model 
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ai  the  French  law  in  leaving  it  optional  with  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  school  or  to  secure  their  instruction  at  home.  The  age 
limits  for  the  application  of  the  law  are  seven  to  thirteen  years.  A 
tine  of  fifteen  florins  for  the  first  offense  is  imposed  upon  parents  who 
violate  the  law,  and  for  a  subsequent  offense  a  fine  not  to  exceed  fifty 
florins  or  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  seven  days.  Head  teachers 
who  fail  to  report  the  full  list  of  children  attending  their  respective 
schools  are  also  subject  to  fine.  For  the  furtherance  of  attendance  at 
school  the  town  or  district  council  is  empowered  to  supply  food  and 
clothing  to  school  children  needing  such  aid,  or  to  grant  a  subsidy  for 
that  object. 

In  Hungary,  whose  school  system  has  been  greatly  developed 
during  the  last  decade,  a  law  has  just  been  passed  providing  for  the 
care  and  education  of  neglected  and  abandoned  children  at  the  expense 
of  local  authorities. 


Book  Notices 

La  Fllle  de  Thuiskon.  Teuton  Ideals  in  French  Prose.  Arranged  and 
edited  with  notes  and  vocabulary  by  Kate  Theckla  Conlej.  In  this  delightful 
little  book  Mrs.  Conlej,  who  is  the  wife  of  Superintendent  Conlej  of  the  Boston 
schools,  has  gathered  together  some  fortj  or  more  fragments  of  classical  and 
idealistic  literature.  The  selections  are  written  in  French ,  the  work  of  Labrunie, 
an  author  who  spent  his  youth  and  early  manhood 'in  Germany  and  who,  for  that 
reason,  put  into  his  native  tongue  some  of  the  most  famous  of  the  German 
ballads  and  poems,  a  large  number  of  them  being  by  Goethe  and  Schiller.  The 
notes  accompanying  the  selections  are  of  an  unusual  and  fascinating  character. 
In  them  are  to  be  found  the  sources  of  the  selections,  namely,  the  authors  and 
the  particular  ballads  or  prose  works  in  which  they  are  to  be  found  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  composition  are  related. 
There  is  also  given  a  fund  of  information  in  regard  to  the  historical  and  clas- 
sical allusions  in  the  text;  but  most  delightful  of  all,  perhaps,  and  showing  a 
wonderfully  broad  literary  culture,  is  the  feature  of  citing  from  other  authors 
passages  which  are  similar  in  thought  to  those  in  the  text.  Wordsworth, 
Bryant,  Homer,  Addison,  Byron,  Tennyson,  Andrew  Lang,  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
and  Cardinal  Newman  are  a  few  of  those  drawn  from,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
mention  more,  since  these  show  the  wide  range  of  reading  which  made  such  a 
treatment  possible. 

Although  the  selections  are  full  of  grace  and  beauty  and  deep  thought,  they 
can  be  easily  read  by  those  who  have  had  only  an  elementary  training  in  French. 
Here  is  an  opportunity,  then,  to  give  to  the  reader,  whether  he  be  a  student  in 
school  or  studying  by  himself  at  home,  a  substitute  for  the  light  and  vapid  selec- 
tions usually  arranged  for  those  who  have  had  but  little  practice  in  reading 
French.  Indeed,  it  is  Mrs.  Conley's  hope  that  these  selections,  so  noble  in 
thought  and  pure  in  tone,  '*  will  direct  to  new  paths  in  literature  and  prove  not 
only  an  incentive  to  the  study  of  the  French  language  but  also  lead  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  choicest  forms  of  prose  and  poetry  wherever  they  may  be  found." 
A  cover  design,  attractive  in  form  and  color,  adds  still  another  charm  to  the 
book.    American  Book  Company. 

Elementary  Algebra.  By  Walter  R.  Marsh.  The  subject-matter  of  this 
book  follows  the  requirements  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  and 
as  such  is  a  well  defined  production,  containing  nothing  but  essentials  which 
are  elaborated  to  fit  students'  needs  for  a  specific  purpose.  Mr.  Marsh  knows 
his  subject  thoroughly  and  has  plainly  taught  it,  every  page  bearing  witness  to 
class  room  test.  Few  departures  are  made  from  accepted  methods  of  develop- 
ment, but  certain  methods  of  the  author  are  striking  by  reason  of  their  distinct- 
ness of  presentation  and  practical  value.  The  philosophy  of  algebra  has  been 
relegated  to  the  more  advanced  text-book  in  the  subject,  the  logical  discussion 
of  the  fundamental  principles  is  set  forth  with  lucidity  and  force.  The  student  is 
brought  to  an  understanding  of  the  principles  through  a  set  of  exercises  most 
carefully  selected  and  graded.  The  principles  illustrate  the  examples,  therefore 
the  examples  are  definite  and  explicit  and  each  is  selected  with  supreme  regard 
to  the  subject.    The  practical  and  pertinent  value  of  the  examples  is  shown  by 
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the  foct  that  fuHj  a  thousand  of  them  are  taken  from  the  most  recent  college 
entrance  papers.  For  clearness  of  definition,  logical  development,  definiteness 
of  treatment,  graded  progression,  and  abundance  of  examples  this  is  a  text-book 
of  rare  worth.    Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons. 

Qerman  Etymology.  By  Max  Straube.  The  object  of  this  manual  is  to 
facilitate  the  study  of  the  German  language  by  enabling  the  student  to  memorize 
German  vocables  with  comparative  ease.  The  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary  of  a 
language  being  of  prime  importance,  it  is  supremely  desirable  that  the  student 
make  a  word  his  lasting  property  the  first  time  it  is  met  and  this  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  inquiring  into  the  affinities  of  the  word  and  finding  its  kindred 
in  our  own  vernacular.  To  this  end  the  author  has  taken  German  words  and 
referred  them  to  their  likes  in  other  languages  and  in  particular  to  English. 
The  result  is  a  selection  of  words  which,  if  fairly  studied,  will  be  one's  posses- 
sion for  life.  To  the  student  of  German  the  book  will  be  of  immediate  and  sub- 
sUntial  benefit.    New  York :  The  Albright  Publishing  Company. 

Foundations  of  Higher  Arithmetic.  By  B.  F.  Sisk.  This  is  a  work  de- 
signed to  meet  the  requirements  of  advanced  classes  in  high  and  normal  schools 
by  giving  a  more  scientific  treatment  to  the  subject  than  Is  offered  in  the  lower 
grades.  An  intensive  study  of  arithmetic  is  made  when  the  student  is  able  to 
grasp  the  principles  of  the  subject.  Few  rules  are  given  and  not  many  prob- 
lems, it  being  held  that  it  is  the  number  of  principles  mastered  and  not  the 
number  of  problems  solved  that  is  worth  while.  Mr.  Sisk  has  made  a  superb 
presentation  of  the  subject,  one  that  will  afford  pupils  in  high  grades  a  means 
of  pursuing  a  study  which  the  ordinary  text-book  in  arithmetic  fails  to  furnish. 
There  is  a  compactness  of  statement,  a  clearness  of  expression,  a  logical 
arrangement  and  an  appreciation  of  needs  that  proves  the  book  to  be  a  much 
needed  one  for  normal  schools.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.    Price,  65  cents. 

Elements  of  Geometry.  By  Walter  N.  Bush  and  John  B.  Clarke.  The 
authors  have  taught  geometry  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  and  their  book  is  the 
result  of  their  experience.  Recognizing  that  much  of  the  pupil's  difficulty  in 
demonstration  lies  in  his  failure  to  grasp  thoroughly' and  keep  vividly  in  mind 
as  separate  and  distinct  statements,  the  exact  data  of  the  proposition  and  the 
precise  fact  to  be  established,  the  authors  have  somewhat  departed  from  tradi- 
tional methods  of  presentation  and  have  stated  the  hypothesis  and  conclusion 
separately  for  every  theorem  and  corollary  demonstrated.  This  plan  clarifies  the 
propositions  and  enables  the  student  to  retain  a  definite  and  firm  understanding 
of  every  step  taken  and  to  assemble  all  acquired  knowledge  to  serve  his  purpose 
in  demonstration.  The  result  is  the  production  of  a  text-book  in  geometry 
(hat  is  practical  and  serviceable  and  helpful.  The  exercises  are  so  carefully 
graded  that  the  student  is  encouraged  to  original  work,  not  to  depend  on  the 
effort  of  memory  to  carry  him  through  in  an  examination.  We  believe  the  book 
will  find  immediate  acceptance  by  all  teachers  who  demand  a  text  that  will  stimu- 
late rather  than  discourage  their  pupils.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.    Price,  $1.25. 

Two  Oerman  Tales.  Edited  by  Max  Lentz.  The  tales  are  Wlgo»  by  Karl 
Jacobson,  and  Oer  Tschokol*  by  Johannes  Kraner.  They  are  intended  for 
reading  in  the  first  year  of  the  study  of  German  and  have  been  edited  with  due 
regard  to  the  students'  equipment.    So  simple  are  the  stories  in  style  and  Ian- 
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guage  the  J  may  be  read  with  as  much  ease  at  one  reads  fair j  stories.  The  book 
is  added  to  the  Silver  Series  of  Modem  Language  Text-books.  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Co.    Price,  40  cents. 

The  Freedom  of  Life.  By  Annie  Payson  Call.  Freedom  of  life,  as  the 
author  sees  it,  consists  in  non-resistance,  or  a  calm  acceptance  and  yielding,  to 
illness,  to  worrj  and  hurry,  and  all  the  petty  annoyances  of  life.  She  quotes  in 
support  of  her  theory  and  advice,  the  words  of  the  New  Testament,  *'  Resist  not 
evil.**  *'  Fear,**  says  Miss  Call,  '*  brings  resistance  and  resistance  impedes  our 
progress";  also,  **  often  the  fear  of  not  accomplishing  what  is  before  us  is  the 
only  thing  that  stands  in  our  way."  Many  instances  of  evil  results  of  resist- 
ance are  given.  This  in  regard  to  a  cold  is  one.  **  The  more  the  circulation  is 
impeded,  the  longer  the  cold  will  last.  If  we  offer  resistance  to  the  very  idea  of 
having  a  cold,  we  tighten  our  nerves  and  our  bodies  and  thereby  impede  our 
circulation  still  further.  It  is  curious  that  the  more  we  resist  a  cold  the  more 
we  hold  on  to  it,  but  it  is  a  very  evideht  fact ;  and  so  is  its  logical  corollary, 
that  the  less  we  resist  it,  the  sooner  it  leaves  us."  A  chapter  called  **  About 
Christmas  "  is  a  unique  and  beautiful  setting  forth  of  the  customs  and  spirit  of 
the  Christmas  season  as  they  now  exist,  with  the  care  and  toil,  and  the  way  in 
which  this  day  should  be  celebrated.  It  is  freedom  we  all  crave ;  the  under- 
lying principles  and  the  practical  means  to  that  end  are  here  before  us.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

How  to  Study  Pictures.  By  Charles  H.  Coffin.  A  sumptuous  volume  of 
513  pages,  containing  56  full  page  illustrations  of  famous  paintings,  with  a  well 
wrought  out  plan  for  intelligent  study  of  the  world's  great  pictures,  will  prove 
a  boon  to  teachers  and  will  substantially  add  to  the  means  of  the  world's  cul- 
ture. The  author's  plan  is  to  teach  the  reader  what  to  look  for  and  how  to  find 
it  in  the  pictures  that  have  really  made  a  name  for  themselves  through  the 
ages.  This  he  does  by  means  of  *'a  series  of  comparisons  of  paintings  and 
painters  from  Cimabue  to  Monet,  with  historical  and  biographical  summaries 
and  appreciations  of  the  painters'  motives  and  methods."  Herein  he  follows 
Matthew  Arnold*s  plan  recommended  for  the  proper  estimate  of  real  poetry. 
Mr.  Arnold  suggested  the  selection  of  a  few  models  of  conceded  greatness  by 
which  all  other  verses  should  be  tested.  In  all  other  such  verses  there  should 
be  something — it  need  not  be  defined  what — which  is  in  the  model  verses; 
something  to  be  felt;  something  that  makes  an  appeal  to  the  soul  of  the  reader 
and  bears  its  own  silent  witness  to  the  divinity  of  the  art.  1  he  author  of  How 
to  Study  Pictures  adopts  the  same  philosophy. 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  from  the  introduction  to  this  beautiful  and  inspir- 
ing volume  a  few  sentences  which  will  reveal  to  the  teacher  who  reads  this 
review  the  helpfulness  of  the  work. 

"  The  world  is  full  of  beauty  which  many  people  hurry  past  or  live  In  front 
of  and  do  not  see.  There  is  also  a  world  of  beauty  in  pictures,  but  it  escapes 
the  notice  of  many,  because,  while  they  wish  to  see  it,  they  do  not  know  how. 

*^  The  first  necessity  for  the  proper  seeing  of  a  picture  is  to  try  to  see  it  through 
the  eyes  of  the  artist  who  painted  it.  .  .  .  The  world  itself  is  a  vast  panorama, 
and  from  it  the  painter  selects  his  subject :  not  to  copy  it  exactly,  since  ft  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  do  this,  even  if  he  tried.  How  could  he  represent,  for 
example,  each  blade  of  grass,  each  leaf  upon  a  tree?    So  what  he  does  is  to  rep- 
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resent  the  subject  as  he  sees  it,  as  it  appeals  to  his  sympathj  or  interest;  and  if 
twelve  artists  painted  the  same  landscape  the  result  would  be  twelve  different 
pictures,  differing  according  to  the  way  in  which  each  man  had  been  Impressed 
by  the  scene ;  in  fact,  according  to  his  separate  point  of  view  or  separate  wajr  of 
seeing  it,  influenced  \>y  his  individual  experience  and  feeling.  .  .  . 

"  Therefore,  since  none  of  us  can  include  in  ourselves  the  whole  range  of  pos- 
sible experience  and  feeling,  it  is  through  the  experience  and  the  feeling  of 
others  that  we  deepen  and  refine  our  own.  It  is  this  that  we  should  look  to 
pictures  to  accomplish,  which,  as  you  will  acknowledge,  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  offhand  like  or  dislike.  ... 

"  I  think  it  should  be  clear  from  what  we  have  been  saying  that  the  beauty  of 
a  picture  depends  much  less  upon  its  subject  than  upon  the  artisfs  conception 
and  treatment  of  it  A  grand  subject  will  not  of  itself  make  a  grand  picture^ 
while  a  very  homely  one,  by  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  treated,  may  impress 
us  profoundly.  The  degree  of  beauty  in  a  picture  depends,  in  fitct,  upon  the 
feeling  for  beauty  in  the  artist  and  upon  his  power  to  express  it.  .  .  • 

'*  As  we  pursue  our  study  we  must  proceed  step  by  step  and,  in  order  that  we 
may  discover  how  variously,  at  successive  times  and  in  diverse  countries,  differ** 
ent  men  have  conceived  of  life  and  have  expressed  their  feeling  and  experience 
in  pictures,  I  propose  that  we  shall  study  them  through  a  series  of  comparisons. 

'*  Our  plan,  therefore,  will  be : — 

'  Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this.' 

Not  to  decide  ofthand  which  we  like  the  better,  for  in  some  cases  perhaps  we 
may  not  like  either,  since  they  were  painted  in  times  so  remote  from  ours  as  to 
be  outside  our  habit  of  understanding;  but  in  order  that  we  may  get  at  the 
artist's  way  of  seeing  in  each  case,  and  reach  some  appreciation  of  his  methods.** 
Everything  is  made  very  clear  and  simple.  There  are  thousands  of  persons, 
in  and  out  of  the  schools,  who  will  welcome  this  book ;  teachers  who  have 
longed  to.  teach  the  subject  but  have  not  known  how ;  individuals  who  have  felt 
moved  by  the  works  of  the  great  artists  but  have  not  known  just  why ;  and 
others  who  have  desired  to  become  familiar  with  the  world's  real  aft,  but  have 
never  quite  understood  how  to  go  about  it.  The  publishers  have  done  their  work 
well  in  producing  a  worthy  setting  for  the  author's  successful  handiwork.  It  is 
a  well  made,  handsomely  printed,  richly  illustrated  volume.  New  York:  The 
Century  Company.    Price,  by  mail,  $2. 

Pfiy^lcs.  By  Charles  Riborg  Mann,  of  the  Universitf  of  Chicago,  and 
George  Ransom  Twiss,  of  the  Central  High  School,  Cleveland.  In  a  book  of 
four  hundred  and  forty-six  pages,  the  authors  have  presented  the  subject  of 
physics  as  taught  in  their  respective  schools,  and  upon  well-considered  and 
definite  plans.  Every  discussion  begins  with  an  invention  or  group  of  inven- 
tions, or  with  general  observations  of  phenomena,  or  with  some  concrete 
experience  of  the  student,  which,  while  "  not  the  logical  order,  is  more  nearly 
the  order  in  which  nature  herself  teaches ;  and  the  result  of  the  argument  does 
not  lose  in  definiteness,  clearness,  or  accuracy,  provided  the  laboratory  is  con- 
tinually held  up  as  the  final  court  of  appeal  where  all  doubtful  questions  are 
settled."  It  is  easily  apparent  that  many  of  the  «*  familiar  landmarks  of  ele- 
mentary physics  texts"  have  been  omitted  from  this  work,  and  generally  with 
good  reason.    Certain  new  topics  incident  to  recent  applications  of  physics  to 
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the  arts  are  witelj  introduced.  The  book  it  readable,  and  not  over-technical. 
The  illustrations  and  plates  are  particularly  clear.  After  everj  chapter  follow 
probing,  not  conventional  questions ;  a  series  of  real  problems ;  and  suggestions 
to  students,  that  must  add  much  to  the  availability  of  the  matter  as  text  The 
more  than  two  hundred  ''problems"  are  especially  suggestive  and  sensible. 
The  frequent  references  to  collateral  readings  cover  not  a  wide  range,  but 
include  much  simple,  authoritative,  and  accessible  matter.  Scott,  Foresman 
&Co. 

The  Chief  Ai^erican  Poets.  Edited  by  Curtis  Hidden  Page.  The  aim  of 
tills  volume  is  to  present  all  the  best  work  of  the  gxeater  American  poets  in  a 
form  convenient  for  school  and  college  use.  It  gives  enough  of  the  writings  of 
each  author  to  fully  represent  him  in  different  periods  of  his  life,  and  in  his 
different  classes  of  verse.  The  editor's  work  has  been  wisely  and  well  done, 
and  the  volume  will  save  expense  to  the  pupil,  who  can  hardly  be  asked  to  buy 
the  complete  works  of  all  the  authors  studied.  Bryant,  Poe,  Emerson,  Long- 
fellow, Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Whitman,  Lanier,  are  the  writers  whose 
works  are  liberally  represented.  There  are  seven  hundred  and  thirteen  pages, 
and  the  price  is  $1.75.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

ilakers  of  Arkansas  History.  By  John  Hugh  Reynolds,  Professor  of 
History  in  the  University  of  Arluinsas.  and  Secretary  of  the  Arkansas  Histor- 
ical Association.  The  book  before  us  belongs  to  a  series  of  books  under  the 
general  head  of  "  Stories  of  the  States."  The  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  as  it 
enables  the  children  of  a  given  state  to  become  familiar  with  the  important  facts 
and  distinguished  careers  represented  in  every  local  history.  Patriotic  pride  is 
a  commendable  virtue,  and  a  series  of  books  of  this  kind  promotes  this  virtue 
in  just  the  right  way.  Surely  no  child  is  properly  educated  who  does  not  know 
the  great  focts  and  the  great  men  of  his  own  locality.  These  books  have  also  a 
relation  to  the  student  whose  residence  is  outside  of  a  given  state.  More  detail 
can  be  gathered  in  a  single  volume  on  each  state  than  could  or  would  be  likely 
to  be  included  in  a  general  history  of  a  larger  section  of  the  country  or  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  The  publishers  of  Makers  of  Arkansas  History  have  taken 
great  pains  to  make  an  attractive  volume ;  it  is  printed  on  paper  of  excellent 
quality,  with  a  finish  suited  to  the  numerous  illustrations — many  of  which  are 
very  spirited.  An  excellent  map  of  the  state  serves  as  a  frontispiece ;  a  full  index 
renders  the  volume  convenient  for  reference.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  Price, 
65  cents. 

American  Pioneers,  by  William  A.  Mowry  and  Blanche  S.  Mowry,  be- 
longs to  a  series  of  books  about  America's  great  men  and  their  deeds.  The 
tastes  of  young  readers  have  been  wisely  borne  in  mind  in  making  this  volume. 
History  is  presented  to  the  reader  in  concrete  form.  It  is  vital  with  the  human 
element.  Real  men  and  women  do  actual  deeds  of  heroism  and  set  an  ideal 
before  the  mind  of  the  young  student.  He  is  taught  what  had  to  be  endured  and 
done  in  laying  the  foundations  of  our  great  country.  The  narrative  is  brought 
down  to  comparatively  modem  times,  and  the  services  to  mankind  of  such  noble 
pioneers  in  their  different  departments,  as  John  Harvard,  Horace  Mann,  Mary 
Lyon,  Samuel  G.  Howe,  John  Armstrong,  Dorothea  L.  Dix  and  John  G.  Gough 
are  set  forth  in  most  interesting  colors.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated  and  will 
serve  an  admirable  purpose  tor  supplementary  reading  in  the  schools.  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.    Price,  65  cents. 
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The  Basis  of  Practical  Teaching.  By  Elmer  Burritt  Bryan.  ThU  is  a 
•ugfiT^stiTe  book  based  upon  twenty  years'  experience  as  a  teacher,  one  half  of 
which  time  was  spent  as  a  teacher  of  teachers.  The  aim  has  been  to  state  such 
facts  and  principles  as  seem  clearly  to  have  grown  out  of  the  experience  of 
the  author  and  put  them  in  a  readable  form.  It  is  not  so  much  a  psychological 
or  pedagogical  treatise  as  it  is  a  suggestive  and  interesting  record  of  an  indi- 
vidual teacher's  rich  and  varied  experiences.  As  it  is  always  interesting  to  take 
up  the  record  of  another's  life  whose  life  work  has  been  along  the  same  lines  as 
our  own,  this  book  will  prove  of  real  interest  to  teachers.  Whether  one  agrees 
or  does  not  with  everything  that  the  author  thinks  has  been  established  by  his 
experience,  it  will  be  suggestive  to  compare  his  conclusions  with  our  own. 
When  they  agree  it  pleases  us  to  know  that  another  finds  things  as  we  find 
them ;  when  they  differ  it  leads  to  profitable  thought  in  relation  to  the  reasons 
for  this  difference.  We  are  confident  that  teachers  throughout  the  country  will 
find  President  Bryan's  book  worthy  of  a  place  in  their  pedagogical  libraries. 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.    Price,  $1.25. 

The  Beginner's  Arithmetic:  Pupils'  Edition.  This  book  develops  the 
study  of  numbers  in  series  and  with  the  aid  of  constructive  work.  An  excellent 
knowledge  of  numbers  and  their  relations ;  a  knowledge  of  facts  arising  from 
combination  or  separation  of  numbers;  a  knowledge  of  processes,  of  measures, 
weight,  capacity,  surface,  volume,  time ;  and  comparison  of  units  of  value,  num- 
ber, magnitude,  time  and  degree ;  and  a  variety  of  applications  of  number  in 
concrete  problems,  are  all  included  in  the  volume.  It  is  distinctly  a  child's 
arithmetic  rather  than  a  teacher's  arithmetic.  Class  work  and  seat  work  alter- 
nate. It  is  a  happy  combination  of  what  is  old  and  what  is  new  in  the  teaching 
of  this  subject.  The  illustrations  are  attractive  and  suggestive;  many  of  them 
are  in  colors.    D.  C.  Heath  ft  Co. 

Source-Book  of  the  History  of  Education  for  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Period.  By  Paul  Monroe,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Education,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University.  The  author  remarks  that 
as  neither  history  nor  education  have  been  so  defined  as  to  mean  only  one  spe- 
cific thing,  a  book  on  the  history  of  education  presents  a  problem  containing 
two  variable  quantities.  He  does  not  attempt  a  definition  of  either  term ;  but 
goes  back  to  the  early  historic  period  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  nations,  and 
shows  the  sources  from  which  have  sprung  the  ideas  of  the  human  race  on  this 
great  subject.  He  notes  that  in  the  early  historic  period  of  any  people,  efforts 
to  realize  in  individuals  the  ideals  controlling  the  national  life,  are  not  exerted 
through  an  institution  especially  organized  for  the  purpose,  but  they  are  quite 
general  in  their  nature.  Gradually  they  grow  more  specific  and  definite  as  a 
given  people  comes  into  the  consciousness  of  its  own  ends  and  the  best  ways  of 
attaining  them.  With  the  Greeks  we  find  also  the  philosophical  discussion  of 
education,  both  in  regard  to  its  function  and  the  means  of  its  attainment.  The 
chapter-heads  of  the  volume  include  the  following:  The  old  Greek  Education; 
Education  of  Women  in  Greece ;  The  New  Greek  Education ;  Greek  Educational 
TheorisU— The  Historical  View;  Greek  Educational  Theorists—The  Philosoph- 
ical View;  Greek  Educational  Theorists— The  Scientific  View;  The  Later  Cos- 
mopolitan Greek  Education.  In  Part  II  we  have  Early  Roman  Education  in 
General ;  The  Second  Period  of  Early  Roman  Education ;  Contrast  Between  the 
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Earlier  and  the  Later  Periods  of  Roman  Education ;  Survival  of  Earlj  Roman 
Educational  Ideals  in  the  Later  Period ;  The  Third  Period— The  Hellenized  Ro- 
man Education ;  The  Orator  as  the  Ideal  of  Roman  Education ;  Scientific  Expo- 
sition of  Roman  Education.  The  booli,  consisting  of  515  pages,  is  a  voluminous 
exposition  of  the  influences  which  precede  the  modern  educational  movement. 
It  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  historj  and  to  pedagogy.  The  Macmillan 
Companj. 

The  Reign  of  the  Coyote*  By  Katherine  Chandler.  This  is  a  delightful 
little  volume  of  folklore  from  the  Pacific  coast.  The  stories  are  mostljr  Indian 
tales  and  legends  and  are  the  native  interpretations  of  natural  phenomena. 
The  animals  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  win  blessings  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  and  to  ward  off  evils.  The  Indian  conception  of  the  world  is  set  forth; 
also  the  storj  of  how  the  animals  secured  light ;  how  thejr  secured  fire ;  whjr 
the  snakes  change  their  skins ;  how  the  animals  got  their  colors ;  whjr  the  bat 
is  blind,  etc.  The  book  with  its  suggestive  pictures  will  delight  the  child.  It 
is  intended  for  supplementary  work  in  reading  and  historj  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  grades  of  the  grammar  schools.    GInn  &  Co.    Mailing  price,  45  cents. 

Blemeats  of  Busloe^s  Law.  Bj  Ernest  W.  Huffcut,  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Law,  Cornell  University.  This  book  is  intended  for  students  in  commercial 
courses  in  high  schools  and  colleges.  It  presents  the  leading  principles  of 
business  law,  together  with  simple  concrete  examples  and  problems,  showing 
the  application  of  these  principles  to  common  commercial  transactions. 
Abstract  descriptions  and  technical  phrases  have  been  avoided.  There  are 
chapters  on  the  laws  involved  in  the  relations  of  employer  and  employee.  The 
leading  applications  of  law  to  industrial  and  commercial  transactions  of  the 
present  day  are  set  forth.  Not  only  has  this  book  a  place  in  the  school  curricu- 
lum, but  it  will  also  prove  a  handy  reference  volume  for  the  office  and  the  home. 
No  person  is  really  well  educated  who  does  not  understand  the  main  subjects 
treated  in  these  pages.  There  is  very  often  great  need  of  the  instruction  here 
afforded  when  business  responsibilities  suddenly  devolve  upon  individuals  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  those  upon  whom  they  have  depended  in  such 
matters.  In  order  that  all  may  meet  wisely  and  well  such  responsibilities,  this 
book  should  come  into  general  use  as  a  means  of  instruction  in  the  school  and 
elsewhere.    Glnn  &  Co.    Mailing  price,  $1.10. 

The  Balanced  Life.  By  Clarence  Lathbury.  Many  books  come  to  the 
reviewer's  table,  and  after  abiding  for  a  season  pass  on  and  are  forgotten.  Now 
and  then  one  speaks  so  clearly  and  makes  Its  appeal  to  such  verities  of  aspira- 
tion and  experience  that  It  becomes  a  personal  friend  and  is  invited  to  remain 
permanently  for  frequent  consultation  and  inspiration.  Such  is  Mr.  Lathbury's 
latest  volume.  It  brings  a  clear,  joyous  note  of  hope  and  faith  and  love  for  all 
that  is  healthful  and  beautiful,  to  which  we  shall  wish  to  listen  in  future  hours 
of  weariness  and  discouragement  that  we  may  be  strengthened  to  go  back  to 
life's  duties  again,  to  strive  and  to  conquer.  ^ 

Mr.  Lathbury  finds  in  man's  three-fold  nature  all  the  points  of  contact  with 
God's  world  of  matter,  truth  and  spirit;  and  by  holding  up  the  Ideal  he  helps 
us  to  realize  it.  He  believes  that  we  are  all  conscious  at  times,  to  say  the  least, 
of  the  divine  life  within  us.    **  In  earnest  hours  we  are  borne  on  billows  of 
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tendency  into  the  wideneii  of  life  and  are  surprised  to  find  ourselves  braver  and 
better  than  we  had  dreamed.** 

We  like  this  book  because  It  exalts  and  does  not  belittle  huRian  nature. 
Through  trust  is  the  highway  to  trustworthiness.  The  note  of  confidence  and 
faith  is  peculiarly  needed  in  American  life  to-daj.  Mr.  Lathburj*s  style  is 
intense  and  earnest.  Many  of  his  paragraphs  are  dynamic  with  a  real  spiritual 
eloquence.    The  Nunc  Licet  Press,  Philadelphia.    Price,  $i.oo. 

The  Maa  from  Red  Keg.  By  Eugene  Thwing.  Whoever  likes  the  smell 
of  pine  logs  and  fresh  woodland,  whoever  admires  true,  brave  manhood  and 
genuine,  muscular  Christianity,  together  with  simple,  lovable  womanliness  of 
the  homemaklng,  wifely  sort,  will  be  pleased  with  this  book.  It  is  the  author's 
second  and  entirely  successful  attempt  to  portray  In  *'  a  rattling  good  story  ** 
the  interesting  human  life  to  be  found  in  the  great  Michigan  lumber  regions. 
The  characters  whose  acquaintance  we  were  glad  to  make  in  the  first  book, 
The  Red  Keggers,  are  again  brought  upon  the  stage  and  we  follow  their 
further  adventures  with  the  same  zest  as  when  reading  that  charming  story.  A 
deep  moral  purpose  pervades  both  volumes.  The  author's  aim  is  to  show  how 
under  the  impulse  of  Christianity  a  man  who  has  gone  far  astray  can  be 
brought  back,  and,  living  down  his  record,  can  become  a  self-respecting  and 
respected,  useful  citizen.  The  instrument  employed  In  such  a  reclaiming  is  a 
warm,  loving,  manly  fellow-man.  The  character  of  Parson  Allen  is  a  well- 
drawn  sketch,  up  to  the  level  of  some  of  the  best  writers  of  American  litera- 
ture. Mr.  Thwing  shows  great  promise  of  real  greatness  in  his  chosen  field. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    Price,  $1.50. 

The  excellent  book  reviewed  in  Education  for  November,  called  Tke  5/. 
Lawrsnce:  Its  Basin  and  Border  Lands^  is  published  by  F.  A.  Stokes  &  Co., 
5  E.  i6th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Periodical  Notes 

Mr.  Luther ^urbank's  manrelous  work  in  transforming  fruits  and  flowers  is  interestingly 
described 
Investii 
Everyl 

beginning  in  the  December 'number. — In  Harper* s  Magaxine  for"  December  appears 
Diary/*  by  Mark  Twain,  a  companion  piece  to  his  famous  **  Adam's  Diary."~For  color  work, 
press  work  and  general  beauty  and  usefulness,  the  December  Delintator  is  conspicuous  among 
the  Christmas  magazines. —  Tk«  Century  for  December  abounds  in  choice  art  and  literature 
features. — In  the  December  Desi^rner  Bertha  Gaus  begins  a  series  of  pleasant  talks  with  **  Our 
American  Daughter."  and  Persian  Housekeeping"  is  presented  by  Laura  B.  Starr.  Saki 
Sugaki  continues  "Jiu-jitsu  Training  for  Women"  in  the  same  number. 


NEW  BOOKS  for  CHILDREN 


SIR  TOADY  CRUSOE 

By  S*  R*  Crockett*     Profusely  illnstrated  by 
Gordon  Brownk. 

Containinj;  the  experience  of  the  author's  un. 
usual  childhood,  his  boundless  sympathy  for  the 
ideals  and  interests  of  children,  and  a  charm  of 
style  not  surpassed  by  any  modem  writer,  this 
book  should  be  one  of  the  roost  popular  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  worthy  of  the  present  season. 

Large  lino,  cloth,  $1.50 


CHILDREN  OF  OTHER  DAYS 
By  N.  Htidson  Moore*    With  as  fuU-page  en- 

f  raving's  from  photographs, 
amous  pictures  of  nistoric  children,  by  great 
masters,  with  stories  to  interest  the  children  in 
them. 

Clotli,  4to,  $1.50 


THROUGH    THE   LOOKING^jLASS 


AUCPS  ADVENTURES  IN 
WONDERLAND  . 

By  Lewis  Carroll 

a  vols.  Each  volume  contains  all  the  original 
illustrations  by  Tenniel,  and  la  new  illustrations 
in  colors  by  Maria  Kirk. 

Each,  cloth,  8vo,  $1 .50 ;  the  two  In  a  box,  $3.00 

JOGGING  ROUND  THE  VORLD 

By  Edith  Duniuun*     with  36  full -page  engrav. 
ings  from  photographs. 

Remarkable  and  valuable  pictures  showing  riders 
and  drivers  with  curious  steeds  or  vehicles  in 
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Phases  of  Modern  ILducation 


The  Relation  Between  E^lementary  and  High  Schools 

PROFESSOR   P.   M.    BfOMURRY,   TEACHERS'  COLLEGE,   COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY, 

NEW  YORK  , 

|N  the  early  history  of  our  country  there  was  no 
connection  between  the  elementary  and  secon* 
dary  schools.  Those  who  attended  the  secondary 
school  were  there  prepared  for  college,  while 
those  who  attended  the  elementary  school  did  not 
expect  to  go  on  with  their  work  beyond  the  range 
of  the  studies  ordinarily  found  in  the  school  which 
they  attended.  The  problem  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  elementary  and  the  high  school  became  important 
with  the  rise  of  the  free  secondary  school,  which  we  know  com- 
monly to-day  as  the  high  schpol.  In  the  beginning  the  high 
school  was  intended  primarily  to  furnish  an  education  some- 
what in  advance  of  that  to  be  had  in  the  elementary  school,  but 
there  was  little  or  no  definite  connection  between  the  high 
school  and  the  college.  Only  a  few  of  the  more  favored  high 
school  students  found  their  way  into  the  colleges.  But  with  the 
growth  of  the  high  school  movement  there  came  a  closer  rela- 
tionship between  the  high  school  and  the  college,  an  increased 
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number  of  high  school  students  went  to  the  university  to  take 
up  more  advanced  work,  and  the  high  school  tended  to  take 
the  place  of  the  academy,  which  had  heretofore  been  the  pre- 
paratory school  for  the  college-  Finally  it  came  to  be  com- 
monly understood  that  the  high  school  was  the  connecting  link 
between  the  elementary  school  and  the  college.  The  system 
of  public  education  is  thought  of  as  continuous,  extending  from 
the  elementary  school  to  the  university.  High  schools  began 
to  become  numerous  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  but 
it  has  been  during  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  that 
they  have  increased  most  rapidly,  and  that  the  problem  of  the 
relation  of  the  different  units  of  our  system  of  public  instruction 
has  been  most  discussed. 

The  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  elementary  and  high  school 
has  arisen  largely  because  of  the  intermediate  position  which 
the  high  school  holds.  There  has  been  in  the  minds  of  very 
many  the  feeling  that  the  high  school  is  distinctly  a  prepara- 
tory school  for  the  college,  that  the  work  which  is  done  there 
is  not  of  very  great  value  to  the  one  who  does  not  expect  to  go 
on  farther,  and  hence,  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  high  school  to  that  of  the  elementary  school  has 
arisen.  Which  of  the  high  school  subjects  could  well  be  intro- 
duced into  the  elementary  school  curriculum,  and  how  the  work 
of  the  high  school  could  be  made  to  grow  out  of  the  pupil's  expe- 
rience in  the  elementary  school — how  to  bridge  the  gap  on  the 
side  of  subject  matter  and  instruction — are  questions  which  have 
been  much  discussed. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  the  problem  of  organization.  It 
has  been  ordinarily  recognized  that  the  teacher  in  the  high 
school  needs  to  be  somewhat  of  a  specialist  in  order  to  give  the 
advanced  instruction  which  the  high  school  curriculum  calls 
for.  The  question  of  the  relationship  of  the  two  schools 
becomes  important,  therefore,  when  we  remember  that  it  is  still 
customary  in  the  majority  of  our  schools  to  have  but  one  teacher 
for  all  subjects  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school. 
In  this  same  connection,  too,  there  arises  the  problem  of  the 
method  of  presentation  of  subject  matter  in  the  two  schools,  for 
it  has  been  thought  by  many  that  there  was  a  tendency  on  the 
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part  of  the  high  school  teacher  to  place  relatively  too  much 
emphasis  upon  the  knowledge  of  subject  matter  and  to  care  too 
little  for  acquiring  skill  in  teaching. 

In  this  paper  it  will  be  assumed  that  it  is  desirable  that  many 
more  of  the  elementary  school  pupils  should  go  on  to  the  high 
school  than  is  now  customary ;  and  also  that  the  pupil  who 
enters  the  high  school  shall  have  a  reasonable  hope  of  succeed- 
ing with  the  work.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  shall 
discuss  the  relationship  of  the  two  schools.  This  means  that 
there  must  be  a  unity  of  aim  found  in  the  work  of  the  two 
schools ;  that  in  the  high  school,  as  well  as  in  the  elementary 
school,  it  shall  be  felt  that  the  work  is  worth  while  in  itself  and 
not  valuable  simply  as  a  preparation  for  some  higher  training 
which  is  to  follow ;  also  that  the  child  shall  be  definitely  pre- 
pared in  the  lower  school  for  the  more  advanced  work  which 
he  is  to  do  in  the  high  school. 

The  first  essential,  if  the  high  school  is  thus  to  fulfill  its  func- 
tion, is  that  the  elementary  school  pupil  shall  care  to  go  ahead 
with  his  work.  He  ought  not  only  to  be  able  to  see  some 
connection  between  what  he  has  done  and  what  he  is  to  do,  but 
he  ought  also  to  feel  that  the  advanced  work  which  he  is  to 
take  up  will  really  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  his  life  work. 
The  high  school  is  not  to  be  thought  of  by  him  merely  as  a 
preparatory  school  for  college,  but  rather  'as  a  place  where  the 
interests  which  have  already  been  awakened  may  be  followed 
up,  a  place  where  he  may  prepare  himself  to  take  his  place  in 
the  society  in  which  he  lives.  In  other  words,  the  high  school 
should  be  broadly  vocational. 

But  it  is  not  sufiicient  that  the  pupil  be  simply  interested  in 
the  more  advanced  work  which  he  is  to  pursue.  He  must  in 
addition  have  developed  enough  ability  to  make  him  successful 
in  his  study.  Interest  in  any  line  of  effort  will  soon  die  if  the 
difficulties  presented  are  too  great.  The  movement  in  schoof 
work  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  university  ought  to  be 
constantly  away  from  the  careful  direction  and  help  which  the 
teacher  must  give  in  the  early  years,  toward  the  almost  inde- 
pendent work  of  the  research  student.  The  beginning  of  this 
independence  cannot  safely  be  put  off  until  the  child  enters  the 
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high  school.  Outside  of  school  the  child  of  twelve  and  four- 
teen years  of  age  is  becoming  more  and  more  independent  in 
thought  and  in  action.  If  the  school  is  to  hold  him,  to  keep 
alive  his  interest  and  make  him  feel  that  his  study  there  is 
worth  while,  he  must  find  in  it  some  opportunity  to  exercise  his 
increased  power  of  thought  and  enlarged  interest  in  activity. 
The  high  school  has  required  that  its  pupils  work  with  much 
less  direction  and  help  than  is  ordinarily  found  in  the  elementary 
school.  The  great  problem  for  the  elementary  school  therefore 
is,  How  to  keep  alive  and  nourish  in  the  child  his  tendencies 
to  independent  thought  and  action.  -  In  short,  the  child  must 
be  taught  how  to  study  in  the  elementary  school,  not  only  in 
order  that  he  may  be  able  to  go  on  with  the  more  advanced 
work,  but  also  in  order  that  this  work  shall  appeal  to  him  as 
worth  while. 

Let  us  consider  what  is  involved  in  this  problem  of  teaching 
children  how  to  study.  People  have  been  accustomed  to  think 
that  good  instruction  carries  with  it  good  habits  of  study.  And 
yet  bad  habits  of  study  are  a  cause  of  common  complaint  even 
among  the  best  instructors  with  reference  to  their  own  pupils. 
The  ways  of  studying  in  private  are  far  inferior  to  the  ways  of 
instruction.  The  tests  that  have  been  imposed  upon  pupils 
have  made  so  little  demand  upon  their  ability  to  study,  and 
have  placed  such  premium  upon  mere  memorization,  that  it  is 
not  infrequent  to  find  classes  who  learn  their  lessons  well  from 
day  to  day,  yet  do  not  really  know  how  to  study  those  lessons. 
Even  where  the  instruction  has  been  considered  excellent,  the 
requirements  made  upon  pupils  in  their  class  work  have  done 
little  towards  giving  them  the  ability  to  work  outside  of  class. 
In  class  it  is  common  for  the  teacher  to  take  the  initiative,  to 
ask  the  questions,  break  the  subject  up  into  its  parts  and  carry 
responsibility ^in  a  word,  to  furnish  the  energy  and  do  most  of 
the  real  work  of  the  recitation.  Thoroughly  skilled  teachers 
pride  themselves  on  finding  the  questions  that  *'  just  fit."  They 
aim  to  put  the  best  questions  they  can,  to  make  the  recitation 
move  along  without  friction.  In  many  of  the  recitations  of  the 
elementary  school  the  teacher  is  the  leader ;  his  personality  is 
drawn  upon  for  stimulus ;  he  both  puts  the  questions  and  makes 
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the  corrections ;  he  is  more  active  than  his  pupils,  and  is  doing 
most  of  the  work.  Now,  pupils  may  ^'  get  along"  under  such 
a  regime  in  the  elementary  school,  where  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  their  study  is  done  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
teachers ;  but  when  they  get  to  the  high  school,  where  they  are 
expected  to  do  their  studying  outside  of  school,  and  where  their 
success  largely  depends  upon  their  ability  to  master  their  les- 
sons without  much  help,  if  they  do  not  have  the  ability  to 
study  they  are  likely  to  become  discouraged  and  leave  school. 
Hence,  if  you  want  pupils  to  act  independently  in  the  high 
school  they  must  be  carefully  prepared  for  such  independence 
in  the  lower  school.  As  we  advance  in  the  grades  we  ought  to 
expect  that  the  teacher  will  become  less  active  in  the  recitation 
period,  and  conversely  that  the  pupils  will  be  called  upon 
more  and  more  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  and  to  take  the 
initiative. 

In  the  elementary  school  there  ought  to  be  certain  periods  set 
aside  during  which  definite  instruction  should  be  given  the 
children  in  proper  methods  of  study.  If  we  simply  demand 
information  without  paying  close  attention  to  the  method  by 
which  it  is  acquired,  we  have  neglected  the  most  important 
part  of  our  duty.  The  child  in  the  elementary  school  is  capable 
of  studying,  even  in  the  very  best  sense  of  the  word,  but  that 
capability  must  be  carefully  developed  by  the  teacher  if  it  is  to 
become  an  actuality.  The  fact  that  a  child  can  repeat  the  words 
which  we  have  asked  him  to  commit  to  memory  ought  not  to 
satisfy  us.  There  are  right  and  wrong  ways  of  memorizing. 
In  reading  books  it  is  essential  that  one  be  able  to  pick  out  that 
which  is  essential,  the  main  points  that  bear  on  the  topic  in 
hand.  The  amount  of  reading  required  increases  as  we  go 
from  the  elementary  to  the  high  school,  and  hence  the  necessity 
of  teaching  children  how  and  when  to  read  rapidly  or  slowly 
and  when  to  skip.  How  the  table  of  contents  and  the  index 
of  reference  books  may  be  used  to  advantage  are  also  part  of 
this  problem.  It  would  help  students  very  much  in  their  high 
school  work  if  proper  standards  of  thoroughness  had  been 
developed  in  their  elementary  school  experience.  Some  stu- 
dents are  inclined  to  believe  that  nothing  short  of  the  mastery 
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of  the  words  and  every  fact  of  the  book  which  they  read  is 
sufficient.  They  have  never  realized  that  the  important  thing 
is  the  main  thought  expressed  rather  than  the  words  which  are 
used  and  tHe  non-essential  or  little  things;  and  consequently 
when  the  demand  is  made  that  they  greatly  increase  the  amount 
of  their  reading  they  tend  to  become  discouraged,  and  to  feel 
that  they  lack  the  ability  required. 

Our  discussion  thus  far  has  dealt  chiefly  with  the  work  which 
the  elementary  school  needs  to  do  in  preparing  pupils  for  the 
high  school,  but  surely  no  one  would  be  willing  to  say  that  the 
fault  has  been  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  elementary  school.  If 
we  need  more  effort  in  the  elementary  school  tending  to  make 
pupils  independent  and  self-reliant,  we  need  more  care  on  the 
part  of  high  school  teachers  in  regard  to  the  method  of  present- 
ing subject  matter.  In  our  schools,  as  they  are  at  present 
administered,  it  is  very  common  to  find  the  very  best  teachers 
of  the  elementary  school  in  the  upper  grades.  When  the  pupil 
enters  the  high  school  he  often  finds  less  experienced  and  less 
skillful  instructors,  and,  owing  to  departmental  organization, 
he  may  find  much  less  sympathy  and  much  less  opportunity  to 
receive  needed  help  and  direction.  In  order  that  the  transition 
may  seem  less  abrupt,  it  is  desirable — as  is  now  done  in  some 
schools — ^that  teachers,  for  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  in 
particular,  be  selected  not  only  because  of  their  knowledge  of 
subject  matter,  but  also  because  of  their  ability  to  teach.  More 
than  this,  it  is  essential,  if  the  pupil  is  to  find  proper  sympathy 

* 

and  direction,  that  he  be  responsible  for  his  work  in  at  least 
two  or  three  subjects  to  one  teacher,  so  that  the  latter  may  come 
to  know  his  peculiar  interests  and  his  ability  intimately. 

In  brief,  the  proper  relation  between  high  and  elementary 
schools  involves  (i)  *a  unity  of  aim.  In  both  places  children 
should  gain  that  insight  into  social  conditions  and  that  sympathy 
with  social  demands  which  will  make  for  effective  social  partici- 
pation. (2)  There  should  be  no  sudden  increase  in  the  demand 
which  is  made  upon  them  for  independence  in  thought  and  action. 
In  the  elementary  school  children  should  become  increasingly 
self-reliant,  should  be  expected  in  a  larger  degree  than  is  at 
present  common  to  take  the  initiative,  should  be  taught  how  to 
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study.  The  high  school  should  begin  where  the  elementary 
school  leaves  off.  There  is  still  need  for  motivation  of  work 
and  for  the  highest  type  of  teaching  ability.  Children  when 
they  enter  the  high  school  do  not  suddenly  outgrow  the  need  of 
sympathetic  direction  in  their  work.  Some  one  teacher  at  least 
in  the  high  school  should  be  well  enough  acquainted  with  each 
pupil  to  give  sound  advice  concerning  the  course  which  he 
should  pursue,  and  to  render  judgment  concerning  his  work. 
This  requires  that  such  a  person  see  that  pupil  oftener  than  one 
period  a  day  in  a  single  subject. 

When  children  and  parents  feel  that  high  school  work  is  a 
preparation  for  life  work,  when  the  elementary  school  provides 
for  a  degree  of  independence  in  thought  and  action  commensurate 
with  the  child's  ability,  and  when  the  high  school  makes  no 
greater  demand,  then  will  the  number  of  successful  high  school 
students  be  greatly  increased. 


Jl. 


Moments  Musicals 

BLMKR  JAMES   BAILBY 

Three  golden  moments  have  been  mine  in  life — 

Three  moments  when  the  gates  of  heaven  swung 
A  little  back ;  and  all  the  earth  was  rife 

With  raptured  joy  from  out  that  city  flung. 
Once  when  I  played  the  Creole's  anguished  cry, 

I  turned  to  find  your  eyes  were  fair  and  bright; 
And  once  when  you  were  near,  I  could  but  try 

To  make  Chopin  tell  how  laj  heart  was  light. 

But  all  that  even  Beethoven  might  do 
Could  not  give  voice  to  my  exultant  soul, 

When  one  rare  smile  leaped  forth  to  me  from  you, — 
For,  lo  !    I  felt  the  unseen  aureole, 

And  silent  bowed  my  head  before  the  crowned. 

Feeling  the  place  indeed  was  holy  ground. 


Youth  and  the  Sunshine 


« 


MRS.  PLORXNCK  MILNBR,  DETROIT  UNIVERSITY   SCHOOL,  DETROIT.  MICH. 

Note. — W«  depart  from  the  traditional  policy  of  Education  so  far  at  to 
admit  a  storjr  to  this  number.  This  we  do  because  we  believe  that  there  is  a 
distinct  pedagogical  significance  to  Mrs.  Milner's  excellent  narrative,  which  will 
make  it  of  real  value  to  our  readers  — Eds.  Education. 

|S  the  hands  of  the  clock  in  the  senior  study  room 
of  the  Grafton  High  School  pointed  to  one,  the 
boys  and  girls  moved  to  their  seats  and  took  up 
the  business  of  the  afternoon.  They  waited 
neither  for  teacher  nor  signal,  for  Miss  Wilson 
had  convinced  these  two  hundred  young  people 
that  they  could  tell  time  as  well  as  she,  and  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  she  should  hurry  back 
at  noon  to  ring  a  bell. 

Within  a  few  minutes  Miss  Wilson  came  into  the  room,  and 
then  one  understood  that  such  a  woman  might  govern  from  a 
distance.  Her  gray  hair  was  soft  about  her  face.  Her  eyes 
were  clear  and  somewhat  piercing,  but  the  boys  and  girls  knew 
the  look  of  sympathy  that  burned  in  their  depths.  She  wore  a 
fresh  white  dress,  and  a  hat  with  a  soft,  white  scarf  twisted 
around  it,  and  in  her  hand  she  carried  a  bunch  of  roses  that 
one  of  the  girls  had  just  given  her. 

As  it  was  nearly  time  for  the  formal  opening  of  the  afternoon 
session,  she  did  not  stop  to  remove  her  hat,  but  went  about  the 
room  as  though  it  were  her  own  home,  giving  a  direction  here, 
asking  a  question  there,  and  exchanging  a  look  with  others  as 
she  passed  them.  When  she  returned  to  her  desk  she  found  a 
vase  already  filled  with  water,  for  the  girls  knew  her  loving 
care  for  flowers. 

The  boys  and  girls  appointed  to  that  duty  took  the  roll,  and 
Miss  Wilson  arranged  her  roses,  touching  them  with  caressing 
hand,  and  glancing  now  and  then  at  the  roomful  of  young 
people. 
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To-day  they  seemed  especially  attractive.  It  was  very  warniy 
and  for  the  first  time  the  girls  were  clad  in  their  pretty  summer 
dresses,  and  the  mingled  white  and  pink  and  blue,  with  here 
and  there  a  touch  of  green,  attracted  her  artistic  eye,  and 
delighted  her  sense  of  color.  She  never  tired  of  the  flower 
faces  of  the  girls,  and  the  self-reliant  looks  of  the  boys.     , 

As  her  eye  wandered  from  seat  to  seat  she  missed  one  girl. 
"Where  is  Edith?"  she  thought.  "She  was  here  this 
morning."  She  glanced  across  the  room.  "  Charlie  is  gone, 
too." 

Just  then  the  bell  rang,  and  the  classes  for  the  first  period 
passed  to  recitations.  When  those  in  the  room  had  settled  to 
study,  Miss  Wilson  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  down  the 
street.  The  missing  young  people  were  not  in  sight.  Slowly 
drawing  the  pins  from  her  hat  she  wove  them  in  and  out 
through  the  crown  as  she  pondered  the  situation.  The  summer 
breeze  stirred  in  the  trees,  and  the  rustling  leaves  whispered  of 
the  woods  with  enticing  murmer. 

Miss  Wilson,  despite  her  gray  hair,  kept  close  to  the  hearts 
of  her  girls  and  boys,  and  knowing  the  devotion  of  Edith  and 
Charlie  to  each  other  she  suspected  that  youth  and  the  sunshine 
had  called  louder  than  school  and  duty.  With  a  half-troubled, 
half-indulgent  smile,  she  turned  from  the  window,  took  her 
hat  to  the  cloak  room,  and  began  work  at  her  desk. 

The  afternoon  wore  away  with  thoughts  turned  often  to  the 
truants,  and  Miss  Wilson  pondered  carefully  what  she  should 
say  to  them  on  the  morrow. 

The  next  morning  the  sunshine  had  vanished,  the  rain  was 
pouring  down  in  torrents,  the  pretty  light  dresses  were  replaced 
by  storm  suits,  and  the  whole  scene  was  changed.  Miss  Wilson 
was  at  her  desk  early,  for  she  knew  that  in  such  weather  it  was 
well  to  be  in  advance  of  the  school,  as  they  would  need  her 
calmest  nerves  and  steadiest  hand. 

Soon  after  her  arrival  Edith  came  into  the  room.  One  of 
the  rules  of  the  school  said,  "Absence  and  tardiness  shall  be 
reported  immediately  upon  entrance  to  the  room,''  and  no  one 
was  allowed  to  resume  class  work  without  a  written  excuse 
from  Miss  Wilson. 
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Edith  came  at  once  to  the  desk.  *<Mis8  Wilson,''  she  said, 
•*  I  was  absent  yesterday  afternoon." 

**  Yes,**  was  the  reply. 

<*  May  I  have  an  excuse?'' 

**  You  have  not  yet  explained  your  absence." 

•«  Well,  you  see ,"  and  she  hesitated.     •*  Why,  you  know 

how  far  out  our  home  is,  and  my  auntie,  with  whom  I  live,  came 
down  town,  and  I  lunched  with  her  at  the  hotel,  and  when  we 
got  through  it  was  so  late  that  she  said  it  would  not  pay  for 
me  to  come  back  to  school." 

*'  Is  it  possible  that  Edith  would  attempt  to  tell  me  what  is 
not  true?"  Miss  Wilson  wondered;  and  she  thought  hard 
while  she  hunted  on  her  desk  for  paper.  But  let  that  be  as  it 
might,  her  invariable  policy  was  to  take  the  word  of  her  young 
people,  unless  she  had  absolute  proof  against  them.  Here  she 
had  only  her  instincts,  and  some  natural  deductions,  against  the 
word  of  a  girl  whom  she  had  always  found  honest,  so  she  took 
up  the  excuse  blanks  and  wrote 


Edith  Thompson 

Abs.  Tuesday  P.  M. 

X 


June  3 


F.  W. 


In  handing  the  slip  she  held  it  until  she  caught  the  girl's 
eye,  and  then  looked  steadily  at  her  until  Edith's  glance  fell, 
but  neither  spoke. 

Just  before  the  last  bell  rang  Charlie  came  into  the  room  with 
a  rush. 

'^Miss  Wilson,  please  give  me  an  excuse  for  my  absence 
yesterday.  My  mother  sent  for  me  to  meet  her  down  town, 
and  I  had  to  attend  to  some  business  with  her."  And  he  stuffed 
his  hands  into  his  pockets  with  an  indifferent  manner. 
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Miss  Wilson  made  no  reply,  wrote  the  excuse,  but  managed 
to  catch  his  eye  as  she  handed  it  to  him.  He  did  not  lower  his 
glance,  but  half  snatched  the  paper  and  whirled  away. 

The  morning  took  on  much  of  the  discomfort  of  the  weather, 
and  Miss  Wilson  had  need  of  her  clear  head  and  sympathetic 
nature  to  make  things  go  at  all  smoothly.  Edith  was  abstracted 
and  idle,  and  Charlie  banged  about  in  his  seat,  dropped  his 
books,  and  blustered  as  most  boys  do  in  their  don't  care 
moments. 

When  they  came  to  Miss  Wilson's  geometry  class,  Edith 
didn't  hear  the  proposition  assigned  to  her,  and  Charlie  made 
meaningless  lines  on  the  board,  rubbed  them  out,  dropped  the 
eraser,  tramped  chalk  into  the  floor,  and  finally  gave  up  and 
called  it  a  failure.  Miss  Wilson  withheld  reproof,  but  occasion- 
ally turned  a  steady  gaze  upon  each,  as  though  she  were 
searching  for  the  truth  that  must  be  found. 

At  noon  Edith  and  Charlie  went  down  the  hill  together  under 
the  same  umbrella  and  in  earnest  conversation. 

By  afternoon  the  clouds  had  lifted,  and  with  returning  sun- 
shine the  usual  quiet  returned  to  the  room.  The  first  hour  was 
a  leisure  one  for  Miss  Wilson.  As  she  sat  at  her  desk  busy 
over  papers  someone  drew  a  chair  to  her  side,  and  without 
looking  up  she  guessed  who  it  was  and  said,  *^  What  is  it, 
Charlie?" 

*^  Miss  Wilson,  Edith  has  made  me  come  to  tell  you  that  we 
both  lied  to  you  this  morning." 

"  I  feared  so  at  the  time." 

**  Edith  said  she  knew  you  did  not  believe  her,  and  she  has 
been  so  unhappy  all  the  morning  that  I  could  not  stand  it  any 
longer." 

"  Well,  tell  me  about  it." 

**  She  didn't  go  to  luncheon  with  her  aunt,  and  I  never  saw 
my  mother.  It  was  such  a  beautiful  afternoon  that  I  teased 
her  to  go  for  a  drive.  She  didn't  want  to  go  at  all,  for  she 
said  you  would  find  it  out,  or  that  she  would  have  to  tell  you." 

«*  Did  you  have  a  happy  time?" 

**  A  happy  time?  I  should  say  not  I  Edith  was  as  glum  as 
could  be,  and  couldn't  think  of  anything  except  that  she  had 
run  away  from  school." 
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"And  you?" 

"  Boys  don't  care  about  things  as  girls  do.  But  I  didn't  like 
to  see  Edith  feel  so  bad." 

< '  But  why  did  you  think  you  needed  to  lie  to  me  about  it  ? 
Do  you  think  because  my  hair  is  gray  that  I  cannot  understand 
how  strongly,  on  a  summer  day  like  yesterday,  the  open 
country  calls  to  young  people  who  care  for  each  other?"  and 
her  eyes  looked  over  the  heads  of  the  school  as  though  she 
saw  far  into  the  past. 

**  Would  you  have  let  us  go  if  we  had  asked?  " 

"Perhaps  I  might  have  remembered  my  own  youth,"  she 
replied,  half  to  herself. 

"  Miss  Wilson,  will  you  forgive  us  and  punish  me  ?  It  was  all 
my  fault.  I  planned  it  and  made  her  promise  to  lie  to  you. 
Don't  punish  Edith." 

"Edith  has  had  her  punishment  already.  As  for  you,  let 
me  say  that  when  a  young  man  has  so  won  the  regard  of  a  girl 
that  she  will  lie  at  his  direction,  he  has  gained  a  power  that  it 
behooves  him  to  use  for  good  rather  than  for  evil." 

Charlie  looked  in  amazement  at  a  teacher  who  could  be  con- 
tent to  leave  with  him  the  burden  of  his  own  wrongdoing,  and 
then  he  realized  that  she  had  swept  beyond  the  question  of 
school  discipline  to  a  life  lesson. 

Just  then  the  period  closed,  and  Edith,  coming  from  a  recita- 
tion, saw  Charlie  and  Miss  Wilson  together  and  knew  that  the 
confession  had  been  made.  She  cast  an  inquiring  glance  at 
Miss  Wilson,  and  received  a  kindly  smile  in  return. 

In  a  few  minutes  Miss  Wilson  passed,  her  desk  and  laid  a 
folded  paper  upon  it  with  this  quotation  from  George  Eliot, 
"  It  was  not  worth  doing  wrong  for ;   nothing  in  this  world  is." 

And  there  the  matter  dropped,  for  Miss  Wilson  possessed 
that  rare  wisdom  to  know  that  silence  now  was  better  than 
much  speaking. 


Radium  and  its  Wonders 

JOHN  W.   WILKINSON,  PROFESSOR   OF    PHYSICS   AND  CBXMISTRY  IN  THB 
NORTHWESTERN    NORMAL    SCHOOL,   ALVA,    OKLA. 

|HE  twentieth  century  seems  pre-eminently  an  age 

of  discovery  and  invention ,  and  so  many  mar- 

• 

velous  things  are  brought  to  our  attention  from 
time  to  time  that  we  are  now  quite  prepared  to 
accept  any  startling  statement  concerning  a  new 
discovery  without  an  attempt  to  satisfy  ourselves 
as  to  its  correctness  or  validity.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  this  tendency,  not  a  few  unscrupulous 
writers  have  written  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  about  this  thing 
and  that  thing,  with  no  higher  motive  than  to  fill  up  so  much 
space  at  the  usual  space  rates  in  the  current  magazines,  and 
perhaps  no  subject  has  been  more  abused  in  this  way  than  that 
of  radium. 

However,  the  discovery  of  radium  may  be  justly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  feats  of  modern  science,  and  since  the  dis- 
covery of  Roentgen  rays  no  other  one  has  aroused  keener  inter- 
est or  more  serious  speculation  than  that  of  radium  by  Professor 
Curie  and  his  gifted  Polish  wife  in  1897. 

It  is  one  of  the  three  elements  which  are  now  spoken  of  as 
radio-active  elements.  The  other  two,  uranium  and  thorium, 
have  long  been  known,  although  the  properties  that  now  make 
them  interesting  were  discovered  only  at  a  comparatively  recent 
date.  At  the  present  time  it  is  believed  that  many  other  radio- 
active elements  exist  whose  discovery  may  be  confidently  ex- 
pected at  any  moment. 

Nevertheless,  radium  possesses  the  distinctive  properties  of 
radio-activity  in  such  a  very  high  degree  that  it  is  by  far  the 
most  important  element  of  this  class.  These  substances,  no 
matter  how  they  may  differ  otherwise,  all  exhibit  one  property 
in  common  in  that  they  emit  spontaneously  certain  peculiar 
rays  called  Becquerel  rays,  which  act  on  photographic  plates, 
discharge  electric  bodies,  excite  phosphorescence  and  produce 
many  other  important  effects. 
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Like  X-raySy  Becquerel  rays  are  able  to  pass  to  some  extent 
through  all  substances,  but  the  denser  the  substance  is,  the 
greater  is  the  opposition  which  it  offers  to  their  passage.  These 
rays  cannot  be  brought  to  a  focus  by  a  lens,  therefore  the 
photographic  prints  made  by  them  are  only  shadow  pictures 
resembling  those  made  by  Roentgen  rays. 

In  observing  the  effect  on  a  charged  electroscope  when  a  salt 
or  mineral  containing  uranium  was  brought  near  it,  Madame 
Curie  noticed  that  the  rate  at  which  the  gold  leaves  fell  together 
was  more  rapid  with  certain  specimens  of  pitchblende  than 
could  be  accounted  for  by  the  uranium  alone,  and  so  she  con*- 
eluded  that  the  effect  on  the  electroscope  was  produced  by  the 
presence  of  some  other  element. 

Acting  on  this  supposition  she  separated  the  mineral  into  its 
groups  of  constituents — uranium,  iron,  lead,  barium,  bismuth, 
etc.,  and  tested  each  group  as  to  its  power  of  discharge.  At 
first  she  thought  she  had  traced  its  discharging  power  to  the 
bismuth  group  and  attributed  it  to  an  element  which  she  named 
polonium  after  her  native  country.  About  the  same  time 
Debierne,  one  of  her  co-workers  in  the  same  field  of  research, 
discovered  another  extremely  radio-active  body  which  he  named 
actinium. 

Subsequently,  Madame  Curie  discovered  another  element  of 
the  barium  group  possessing  enormous  power  of  discharge,  and 
to  this  element,  which  occurs  in  relatively  greater  amount  than 
polonium,  she  gave  the  name  of  radium.  A  charged  electro- 
scope ,  placed  at  a  distance  of  several  meters  away  can  be  dis- 
charged by  a  few  centigrams  of  a  radium  salt.  It  has  also 
been  found  that  it  can  discharge  an  electroscope  through  a 
screen  of  glass  or  lead  five  or  six  centigrams  thick. 

A  recent  writer  in  speaking  of  Madame  Curie's  discovery 
says,  '<  The  task  undertaken  by  her  in  attempting  to  separate 
radium  from  the  numerous  elements  found  in  pitchblende  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  a  detective  who  starts  out  to  find  a  sus- 
pected criminal  in  a  crowded  street  without  a  clue,  as  pitch- 
blende is  one  of  the  most  complex  of  minerals,  containing  lead, 
chalk,  silica,  iron,  and  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  other  elements 
combined  in  a  great  variety  of  ways." 
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All  these  substances  have  to  be  eliminated  in  a  series  of  com- 
plicated and  costly  operations.  For  days  and  days  a  ton  or 
more  of  uranite  powder  obtained  from  pitchblende  simmers 
over  a  slow  fire  with  water  and  soda.  This  mixture  is  then  put 
into  barrels,  where  it  is  left  until  a  sediment  is  deposited.  The 
sediment  is  then  washed  and  rewashed  and  put  on  the  fire  to 
simmer  again  with  carbonate  of  soda.  Then  follows  more 
sedimentation  and  repeated  washings,  after  which  the  residue 
is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  A  colorless  liquid  results, 
containing  small  quantities  of  radium.  These  small  quantities 
are  separated  by  a  series  of  reactions  and  crystallizations.  At 
each  crystallization  the  crystals  become  more  and  more  rich  in 
radium  and  smaller  in  bulk,  until  after  six  weeks'  manipulation 
some  twenty-five  grams  of  white  crystals  remain.  The  radium 
contained  in  these  crystals  is  of  low  radio-activity.  This  bulk 
is  repeatedly  refined  and  reduced  by  succeeding  crystallizations 
until  there  are  in  the  end  only  a  few  centigrams  left,  or  as  much 
as  would  cover  the  point  of  a  small  knife  blade,  and  this  is  all 
there  is  to  show  for  a  ton  or  so  of  uranite  powder  and  months 
and  months  of  hard  work. 

Radium  chloride,  which  is  the  salt  generally  used  for  experi- 
ments, is  a  whitish  powder,  worth  in  an  impure  state  nearly 
$150  per  ounce.  Thoroughly  purified  it  would  cost  nearly 
$1,000  per  ounce,  but  an  order  for  that  amount  would  cer- 
tainly stagger  the  market.  According  to  the  statement  of 
Madame  Curie,  we  now  possess  only  about  a  gram  of  the  pure 
salts  of  radium.  The  atomic  weight  of  radium  according  to 
present  investigations  is  given  as  225,  but  some  of  our  leading 
scientists  insist  that  in  an  absolutely  pure  state  its  atomic  weight 
would  be  about  250.  The  low  estimate  found  by  Madame 
Curie  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  specimen  examined 
may  not  have  been  entirely  free  from  barium,  with  which  it  is 
usually  very  closely  associated  and  whose  atomic  weight  is 
only  137.  In  any  event  it  is  probably  one  of  the  heaviest 
metals  known,  is  of  a  whitish  appearance,  is  rather  soft  and  is 
easily  tarnished.  Its  chloride  glows  in  the  dark  with  a  faint 
greenish  white  light  and  it  starts  a  similar  glow  in  other  sub- 
stances placed  near  it.     This  peculiar  phosphorescent  property 
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that  it  possesses,  if  it  could  be  utilized  with  safety  and  the  metal 
could  be  prepared  at  reasonable  rates,  might  make  it  possible 
for  radium  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  illumination  and  thus 
enlirely  supplant  electricity  and  gas  in  this  sphere  of  useful- 
ness. As  we  speculate  upon  such  a  possibility  there  is  brought 
vividly  to  my  mind  the  picture  drawn  by  Lord  Lytton  in  his 
Story  of  the  Coming  Race  in  which  he  speaks  of  an  imaginary 
world  placed  in  a  mysterious  subterranean  region  peopled  by  a 
race  of  imaginary  beings  called  Vrilya,  who  produce  all  the 
phenomena  of  personal  magnetism  and  possess  the  power  of 
<*  perpetual  light."  How  strange  it  would  seem  if  these  words 
should  prove  prophetic  and  should  be  realized  I  But  we  have 
only  to  turn  to  Jules  Verne's  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under 
the  Sea  and  his  fanciful  sub-marine  craft,  which  has  been  exem- 
plified in  the  Holland  sub-marine  torpedo  boat,  to  find  a  corre- 
sponding parallel  in  fiction.  If  this  seemingly  impossible  thing 
proved  to  be  not  a  mere  dream,  why  should  perpetual  light 
from  radium  be  regarded  as  purely  visionary  and  entirely 
beyond  the  realm  of  possibility?  Unfortunately  for  us,  how- 
ever, in  this  speculative  dream,  radium,  besides  its  property  of 
phosphorescence,  has  the  power  of  sending  out  radiations  very 
closely  akin  to  X-rays  in  considerable  variety,  and  the  unwary 
experimenter  has  frequently  been  rewarded  for  his  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  with  savage  bums.  The  effect  of  radium  rays  on 
living  tissues  is  very  marked.  Serious  sores  have  been  pro- 
duced by  an  exposure  to  the  rays  from  strong  radium  for  only 
five  minutes.  Curiously  enough  the  effect  does  not  show  itself 
immediately,  but  develops  several  days  after  the  exposure.  So 
this  deleterious  feature  would  have  to  be  eliminated  in  some 
way  before  radium  could  be  utilized  for  illuminating  purposes 
even  if  it  existed  in  abundant  quantities. 

A  photographic  plate  shielded  from  the  rays  of  light  by  black 
paper  is  affected  in  a  few  seconds  when  placed  close  to  the  salt. 
Shadow  pictures  of  metallic  objects  may  also  be  obtained  in  a 
similar  way  in  an  hour  or  more.  To  obtain  a  shadow  picture 
the  oxide  in  powdered  form  is  poured  over  the  object  in  a  heap 
at  the  center  of  the  plate  and  direct  contact  with  the  plate  is 
prevented  by  black  paper.     Dr.  Meritt  of  Cornell  University 
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made  a  shadow  picture  of  a  key  in  this  way  after  subjecting  the 
photographic  plate  to  an  exposure  of  forty-eight  hours.  How- 
ever, several  German  scientists  have  secured  fairly  good  results 
with  only  an  hour's  exposure. 

Radium  rays  pass  almost  unobstructed  through  cardboard 
and  thin  wood  and  less  easily  through  glass,  through  alumi- 
num, and  even  through  an  inch,  of  iron.  Under  the  influence 
of  radium  glass  acquires  a  violet  color,  while  crystals  of  ordinary 
salt  turn  blue.  In  a  darkened  room  radium  will  cause  a  real 
diamond  to  glow  with  a  clear  phosphorescent  light,  while  imita- 
tion stones  fail  to  respond.  It  is  even  claimed  that  diamonds 
of  low  grade  when  subjected  to  its  influence  for  some  time  will 
undergo  changes  which  improve  their  luster  and  brilliancy. 

A  strange  feature  of  these  rays  is  their  behavior  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  magnet.  When  a  small  portion  of  radium  is  placed 
in  a  cylindrical  hole  in  a  block  of  brass  and  the  rays  are 
allowed  to  pass  out  through  a  slit,  under  ordinary  conditions 
the  rays  seem  to  travel  in  straight  lines,  but  when  the  pole  of 
an  electro-magnet  is  placed  beneath  the  plate  and  directly 
below  the  radium,  the  rays  proceeding  to  the  right  are  bent 
upward  while  those  going  to  the  left  are  bent  downward. 
From  this  it  is  inferred  that  the  rays  consist  in  part  of  extremely 
small  particles  under  a  negative  charge,  smaller  even  than 
atoms  which  are  shot  out  by  the  active  substance,  with  a  speed 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  light. 

Some  would  explain  this  as  a  case  of  slow  atomic  disintegra- 
tion, and  say  that  some  violent  commotion  is  in  progress  in 
which  small  particles  of  the  atom  itself  are  torn  loose .  and 
projected  into  space  with  tremendous  speed.  Should  future 
investigations  establish  the  truth  of  this  view,  its  importance  in 
chemistry  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  If  the  atoms  can  be 
torn  asunder  why  cannot  the  parts  be  put  together,  and  would 
it  not  be  possible  to  recombine  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  a 
different  kind  of  atom  from  the  original  one?  If  so,  the  trans- 
mutation of  metals  would  be  possible  and  the  dream  of  the 
alchemists  would  be  realized.  The  fact  that  fresh  emanation 
from  radium  does  not  show  the  spectrum  of  helium,  but  as  it 
ages  or  decays  helium  is  produced  in  minute  but  ever  increas- 
ing quantity,  strengthens  this  view. 
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Scientists  tell  us  that  apparently  some  radio-active  gas  similar 
in  character  to  the  emanation  of  radium  and  thorium  is  present 
in  the  atmosphere  all  the  time.  Freshly  fallen  rain  and  snow 
are  also  active.  If  a  little  rain  water  is  boiled  until  it  has  com- 
pletely evaporated,  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  boiled  will  give 
out  Becquerel  rays,  although  no  visible  residue  is  left. 

All  metals  are  slightly  radio-active,  while  the  whole  surface 
of  the  earth  is  sending  out  Becquerel  rays  in  small  but  measur- 
able amount  all  the  time. 

The  nature  of  radium  radiations  is  very  complex,  but  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  article  of  Madame  Curie's  they  may  be  divided 
into  three  distinct  groups  according  to  their  properties. 

One  group  is  composed  of  radiations  absolutely  analogous  to 
Cathode  rays,  composed  of  material  particles  called  electrons, 
much  smaller  than  atoms,  negatively  charged  and  projected 
from  the  radium  with  great  velocity,  which  for  some  of  these 
rays  is  very  little  inferior  to  that  of  light,  and  they  are  easily 
deflected  by  a  magnet  as  previously  mentioned.  For  conven- 
ience these  are  called  Beta  rays. 

The  second  group  is  composed  of  radiations  which  are  be- 
lieved toi)e  formed  by  material  particles,  the  mass  of  which  is 
comparable  to  that  of  atoms  charged  with  positive  electricity 
and  set  in  motion  by  radium  with  a  great  velocity,  but  one  that 
is  inferior  to  that  of  the  electrons.  Being  larger  than  the 
electrons  and  possessing  at  the  same  time  a  smaller  velocity, 
these  particles  have  more  difficulty  in  traversing  obstacles  and 
form  rays  that  are  less  penetrating.  They  are  completely 
absorbed  in  passing  through  a  few  centimeters  of  air  or  a  sheet 
of  ordinary  note  paper.  They  are  also  less  easily  deflected  by 
a  magnet  and  always  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  found  in 
the  first  group.     They  are  usually  designated  as  **Alpha  rays.*' 

The  radiations  of  the  third  group  are  analogous  to  Roentgen 
rays  and  do  not  behave  like  projectiles  and  are  not  deflected  by 
a  magnet.  However,  they  are  very  penetrating  and  have  an 
appreciable  action  through  twelve  inches  of  solid  iron.  They 
seem  to  be  produced  at  the  moment  of  the  sudden  expulsion  of 
the  *•  Beta  rays."  For  convenience  these  have  been  styled 
<<  Gamma  rays."    This  constitutes  the  limit  of  all  the  generaliza- 
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tions  that  may  be  made  on  radiations  from  radium  at  this  time, 
but  it  is  possible  that  within  the  next  twelve  months,  if  future 
research  is  rewarded  with  the  same  success  that  has  crowned 
our  efforts  in  the  past,  we  may  confidently  expect  this  limit  to 
be  greatly  extended. 

At  the  present  time  one  of  the  most  astonishing  things  noted 
in  regard  to  the  radio-activity  of  radium  is  that  it  persists 
indefinitely,  while  in  other  radio-active  bodies  this  property 
diminishes.  It  also  liberates  heat  spontaneously  and  contin- 
uously, and  within  the  space  of  an  hour  can  melt  its  own  weight 
in  ice.  It  always  has  a  higher  temperature  than  its  surround- 
ing objects,  whatever  they  may  be.  All  the  while  there  is  only 
a  very  slight  diminution  in  weight.  Heydweiller  found  that 
five  grams  of  impure  radium  lost  about  .02  of  a  milligram 
per  day. 

According  to  the  statement  of  a  recent  experimenter  a  glass 
vessel  containing  radium  spontaneously  charges  itself  with 
electricity.  If  the  glass  has  a  weak  spot — for  example  when 
scratched  by  a  file — an  electric  spark  is  produced  at  that  point, 
the  vessel  crumbles  like  a  Leyden  jar  when  overcharged  and 
the  electric  shock  of  the  rupture  is  felt  by  the  fingers  with 
which  you  hold  the  glass. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  on  account  of  this  property 
radium  will  eventually  become  a  factor  in  warfare  in  the  way 
of  producing  explosions  in  a  magazine  of  powder,  causing  the 
loss  of  ships  and  their  crews  on  the  sea  and  the  loss  and  destruc- 
tion of  forts  and  batteries  on  land.  But  in  speculating  upon  this 
possible  use  of  radium  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
radium  is  very  dangerous  to  handle.  One  tenth  of  a  grain 
brought  in  contact  with  the  body  is  capable  of  producing  com- 
plete paralysis.  The  same  amount  when  brought  in  contact 
with  a  highly  charged  electric  battery  will  cause  an  immediate 
explosion. 

The  effects  of  radium  on  animals  varies  and  its  whims  are 
hard  to  explain.  Applications  of  radium  rays  that  create  pain- 
ful sores  on  the  skins  of  guinea  pigs  only  act  as  stimulants  or 
irritants  on  the  skins  of  rabbits,  and  in  the  latter  case  cause  a 
prolific   growth  of  hair.     Perhaps  the  baldheaded  fraternity 
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may  fancy  that  relief  is  in  sight  for  them  when  informed  of  this 
fact»  but  unfortunately  the  experiments  were  made  with  tan  col- 
ored rabbits  and  the  growth  of  hair  incited  by  the  radium  rays 
was  invariably  snow  white. 

A  curious  experiment  recently  made  at  the  Pasteur  Institute 
will  probably  be  of  interest  to  us  in  our  study  of  the  effect  of 
radium  on  animals.  A  minute  glass  tube  containing  a  milli- 
gram of  radium  salt  was  inserted  beneath  the  skin  of  a  mouse 
only  a  month  old  just  over  the  vertebral  column.  In  three 
hours  symptoms  of  paresis  and  ataxia  ensued.  In  seven  hours 
the  mouse  was  seized  with  violent  convulsions  of  lockjaw,  and 
in  twelve  hours  death  occurred.  Mice  from  three  to  four 
months  old  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  died  in  a  similar 
manner  within  a  period  of  three  or  four  days.  Guinea  pigs 
under  the  same  conditions,  in  two  days  had  their  hindquarters 
completely  paralyzed,  their  feet  became  stiff,  and  they  died  with 
lockjaw  six  days  afterwards. 

Adult  guinea  pigs  and  rabbits  showed  no  immediate  symp- 
toms when  placed  under  the  influence  of  radium,  but  invariably 
died  with  lockjaw  convulsions,  after  periods  varying  from  six 
weeks  to  several  months,  according  to  the  strength  and  vitality 
of  the  animal  in  each  case. 

Dr.  E.  C.  London  of  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  in  his  experi- 
ments found  that  frogs,  when  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water  in 
which  radium  emanations  were  diffused,  soon  became  flabby 
and  dull,  and  in  six  or  seven  days  their  breathing  became  trou- 
bled and  their  skin  showed  want  of  freshness.  These  symp- 
toms became  more  and  more  accentuated  up  to  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  day,  when  they  died.  Flakes  from  their  skin 
floated  in  the  water,  and  on  being  taken  out  of  the  vessel  it  was 
found  that  their  skin  was  partially  decomposed  and  their  blood 
was  abnormally  dark  in  color. 

The  larvae  of  insects,  and  notably  of  caterpillars  from  the 
corn  butterfly,  when  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube  containing  a  small 
portion  of  radium  become  paralyzed  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
usually  die  within  forty-eight  hours  afterwards. 

To  those  who  are  waging  a  crusade  against  disease  and  the 
causes  that  lead  to  it,  the  discovery  of  this  property  of  radium 
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will  be  most  welcome  news.  Very  recent  experiments  by 
scientists  like  Caspari  and  Aschkinass  indicate  that  bacteria 
and  microbes  in  many  cases  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
radium  rays  are  killed  outright,  while  in  other  cases  their 
development  is  seriously  retarded. 

Several  cases  of  cancer  have  been  treated  with  radium  with 
beneficial  results  and  one  or  two  cases  have  been  reported  per- 
manently cured.  Radium  has  also  been  found  beneficial  in  the 
treatment  of  consumption  and  bronchial  diseases,  but  thorium, 
which  has  a  slower  emanation  besides  being  much  cheaper, 
has  been  found  far  better.  Five  minutes'  application  of  radium 
would  be  nearly  equivalent  to  ten  years'  application  of  the  same 
weight  of  thorium.  The  best  condition  for  the  free  escape  of 
these  emanations,  so  that  they  can  mingle  with  the  air  the 
patient  breathes,  occurs  with  both  radium  and  thorium  com- 
pounds when  they  are  dissolved  in  water. 

It  is  said  that  an  hour's  inhalation  from  one  hundred  grains 
of  dissolved  thorium  nitrate  will  produce  no  injurious  effect.  A 
few  milligrams  of  radium  bromide  is  placed  in  a  large  dry  bottle 
when  radium  is  to  be  used,  and  water  is  drawn  in  to  dissolve  it 
and  all  openings  are  closed  which  communicate  with  the  out- 
side. For  first  trials  only  a  few  bubbles  of  the  gas  generated 
in  the  large  bottle  are  drawn  into  the  lungs  and  retained  as  long 
as  possible.  This  treatment  is  repeated  once  every  twenty-four 
hours  with  only  a  very  gradual  lengthening  of  the  time  of  the 
process  with  each  repetition.  With  such  a  treatment  properly 
administered  by  a  skillful  physician,  it  is  claimed  that  consump- 
tion may  be  permanently  cured.  Radium  has  also  been  tried 
as  a  remedy  for  the  cure  of  blindness,  but  thus  far  the  results 
have  not  been  very  encouraging. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  many  speculations  have  been 
indulged  in  as  to  the  future  use  of  radium,  but  from  the  present 
outlook  it  would  seem  that  its  widest  field  of  usefulness  will  be 
in  medicine.  In  that  direction  vast  possibilities  await  its  appli- 
cation if  only  it  may  be  found  in  larger  quantities  than  at  present, 
and  some  cheaper  mode  of  manufacturing  it  is  discovered  than 
the  one  now  in  use.  Until  then  the  uses  to  which  radium  may 
be  put  must  necessarily  remain  very  limited.     Those  who  think 
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that  radium  can  never  be  manufactured  at  a  reasonable  price 
should  recall  to  mind  the  difficulties  that  attended  our  early 
efforts  to  separate  aluminum  from  the  elements  found  associated 
with  it,  and  the  prediction  which  was  made  then  that  '*  alumi- 
num could  never  be  manufactured  cheaply  enough  and  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  make  it  of  any  commercial  value.**  We 
have  all  lived  to  see  aluminum  manufactured  at  reasonable 
rates  and  have  found  aluminum  ware  on  the  market  at  a  price 
within  the  reach  of  everyone.  Who  knows  but  what  ten  years 
hence  the  same  will  be  true  of  radium,  and  that  we  may  find 
its  compounds  on  the  shelves  of  every  drug  store  in  the  coun- 
try !  I  am  not  a  dreamer,  nor  an  over-zealous  enthusiast,  but  I 
believe  that  there  is  yet  a  bright  and  brilliant  future  for  radium, 
and  that  the  time  will  come  when  we  will  be  startled  at  the 
many  uses  to  which  radium  may  be  put. 
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To  a  Friend  Left  Behind 

R.    T.   HOU8B 

**  Friendships  and  men  grow  feeble  with  the  years." 

Some  cynic,  sharp  with  disappointed  love,  or  spurred 
By  itch  of  epigram,  wrote  this  with  sneers 

On  my  blurred  record  book  of  Read  and  Heard. 
Mayhap  '  tis  true ;  I  thought  so  once ;  but  stirred 

Of  late,  through  two  long  days  of  hopes  and  fears, — 
The  emigrant's  companions, — by  a  word, 

A  glance,  a  touch,  henceforth  to  eyes  and  ears 
And  touch  of  mine  forbidden,  I  was  glad 
With  a  philosophy  more  kind  and  bright. 

I  thought  of  one  who  filled  a  summer's  dearth 
With  love's  rich  harvest  ripened  in  a  night ; 
And  if  I  could  not  alter,  I  could  add, 
*'  Friendships,  not. men,  are  beautiful  at  birth." 


Preparation  for  History  Teaching 

M.  A.  CARRXNOBR,   TIONBSTA,  PA. 

|F  all  branches  in  the  public  school  curriculum 
there  is  no  other  so  poorly  taught  as  the  history 
of  our  own  country.  This  is  the  case  even  where 
the  teacher  is  otherwise  well  equipped.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  public  school  teachers  to  present 
the  French  and  Indian  Wars  as  facts  strictly 
American,  to  teach  that  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  or  to  consider 
the  War  of  1812  without  any  reference  to  contemporaneous 
events  in  Europe.  Historical  phenomena  are  presented  as 
isolated  facts,  foreign  relations  are  misinterpreted,  and  under- 
lying social  and  economic  causes  are  ignored.  The  child  is 
thus  given  false  or  partisan  views  of  facts,  and  the  very  courses 
which  are  to  prepare  him  to  deal  with  problems  as  a  citizen 
have  an  effect  exactly  opposite  to  the  one  sought.  This  defect- 
ive teaching  of  history  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  teachers  in 
the  common  schools  have  no  adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
To  teach  an  historical  fact  in  its  proper  relation  and  in  proper 
perspective  demands  a  knowledge  vastly  wider  and  more  pro- 
found than  is  given  in  the  common  school  text-books,  or  even 
in  the  historical  courses  of  the  normal  schools. 

In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  must  have  a  somewhat  extensive 
view  of  the  political  history  of  the  world ;  a  view  of  the  ancient 
empires,  a  somewhat  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  a  yet  more  extended  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  France,  Germany  and  England,  including  the 
events  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  modern  European  states. 
There  is  not  a  phenomenon  in  American  history  which  does 
not  take  its  rise  far  back  in  the  history  of  Europe,  and  which 
does  not  go  to  these  sources  for  its  explanation.  Events  in 
America  in  the  period  preceding  the  Revolution  are  usually  con- 
comitants   of  larger    movements   in    Europe;    in    fact,  our 
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Revolution  itself  was  only  a  part  of  a  widespread  reactionary 
movement  in  Europe  having  its  springs  in  the  ideas  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Such  a  knowledge  of  political  history 
will  prevent  the  teacher  from  presenting  American  institutions 
as  if  they  had  sprung  full  formed  from  the  brains  of  the  fathers 
of  our  government ;  it  will  further  enable  the  teacher  to  give 
to  events  their  due  importance,  and  to  place  them  in  proper 
perspective. 

Second  in  importance,  I  would  demand  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  governmental  institutions.  The  teacher  should  know 
that  the  genesis  of  modern  constitutional  government  is  found 
in  the  dawn  of  history ;  that  the  American  republic  is  a  product 
of  ages  of  experiment  in  government ;  that  individual  liberty 
and  local  self-government  were  wrought  out  in  the  travail  of 
centuries.  The  framers  of  the  American  Constitution  had  be- 
fore them  as  precedents  the  record  of  the  Grecian  republics, 
the  consulship  and  the  senate  of  Rome,  the  history  of  the 
Venetian  republic,  the  Magna  Charta  of  King  John,  the  long 
record  of  constitutional  government  in  England,  from  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people  among  the  ancient  Angles  and  Saxons 
to  the  representative  parliament  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  constitutional  convention  was  also  deeply  impregnated 
with  the  political  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  and 
the  English  Revolution  of  1688.  Our  founders  took  advantage 
of  the  vast  wealth  of  experience  accumulated  by  other  peoples 
who  sought  for  free  government.  Looked  at  from  this  point 
of  view,  American  governmental  institutions  appear  as  a  con- 
sistent part  of  the  world  historical  order ;  they  present  them- 
selves to  the  mind  as  the  logical  and  natural  result  of  certain 
clearly  defined  world  movements.  All  elements  of  novelty  or 
chance  disappear,  and  the  American  government  takes  its 
place  and  finds  its  explanation  in  the  order  of  cosmical  evolution. 

Not  only  should  the  teacher  know  government  genetically, 
he  should  also  be  conversant  with  the  principles  of  constitutional 
law  as  it  exists  at  present.  He  cannot  inculcate  broad  and  in* 
telligent  views  of  the  duties  of  a  citizen  without  such  knowledge ; 
neither  can  he  understand  such  periods  as  that  of  the  Confeder- 
ation or  that  of  reconstruction.    The  problems  of  these  periods 
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are  largely  constitutional.  Neither  can  he  form  an  intelligent 
opinion  on  the  various  political  questions  arising  in  the  course 
of  our  history  if  he  does  not  understand  the  workings  of  our 
governmental  machinery. 

Co-ordinate  with  constitutional  law  and  history,  I  would  place 
a  knowledge  of  international  law  and  the  history  of  American 
diplomacy.  The  causes  of  our  War  of  1812  and  the  Spanish 
War  can  only  be  understood  in  the  light  of  the  principles  of 
international  law.  The  questions  relating  to  the  seal  fisheries, 
the  Oregon  and  the  Alaskan  boundaries,  the  recognition  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  as  a  belligerent  power,  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  foreign  territory  also  belong  to  the  same  category.  At 
least  an  outiine  view  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  American 
consuls,  ministers,  and  ambassadors  and  the  history  of  our  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  great  powers  of  the  world  is  essential 
to  any  just  comprehension  of  our  place  as  a  world  power.  Add 
to  the  facts  and  principles  here  suggested  a  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  and  workings  of  the  state  department  and  the  stu- 
dent is  in  a  position  to  understand  most  of  the  questions  growing 
out  of  our  foreign  relations. 

Next,  I  would  demand  of  the  teacher  a  knowledge  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  economics.  In  its  origin  history  was 
purely  chronological ;  later  it  became  a  narrative  of  the  deeds 
of  kings  and  armies ;  but  in  modern  times  it  lays  great  em- 
phasis upon  the  industrial  development  of  the  people.  Fre- 
quently, events  which  on  the  surface  are  purely  political  in 
their  nature  are  produced  and  controlled  by  deeply  underlying 
economic  causes.  Neatly  all  the  great  political  issues,  as 
tariflf,  money,  and  the  trusts,  are  essentially  economic  prob- 
lems, and  cannot  be  understood  save  in  the  light  of  economic 
principles.  Many  of  the  events  connected  with  the  Revolution 
and  the  Rebellion  cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  financing  of  those  wars. 

Lastiy,  I  would  demand  that  the  teacher  be  a  student  of  the 
philosophy  of  history,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  grasp  the 
broad  world  movements  of  history,  and  form  some  judgment  of 
the  trend  of  events  in  our  own  land ;  that  he  may  learn  to  look 
for  something  more  than  the  proximate  causes  of  events,  and 
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put  each  historical  phenomenon  in  its  proper  place  in  the  world 
movement  to  which  it  belongs.  Then  will  history  become  for 
him  a  grand  onward  movement,  and  triumph  of  principle,  in 
which  justice,  individual  liberty,  local  self-government,  gov- 
ernment by  representation,  government  by  and  through  law, 
slowly  but  no  less  certainly  overcome  slavery,  despotism,  and 
wrong.  Though  in  turmoil  and  revolutions,  empires  rise  and 
fall,  yet  a  principle  once  wrought  out  remains  to  reappear  in 
new  systems.  Here  he  will  discover  that  inevitable  laws  of 
causation  are  at  work;  that  each  event  is  produced,  not  by 
chance,  but  as  a  part  of  a  vast,  all-inclusive  order  of  world 
development. 

To  all  of  this,  I  would  add  as  wide  and  exhaustive  knowl- 
edge as  possible  of  American  history  itself,  and  a  wide  reading 
in  American  biography,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  mingle  with 
his  teaching  the  personal  element  which  makes  such  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  youthful  mind. 

This  is  a  large  demand  to  make  of  the  overworked  and  poorly 
paid  teacher  of  the  common  schools,  yet  I  cannot  conceive  how 
an  event  in  American  history  can  be  presented  in  proper  per- 
spective and  in  its  right  relation  without  at  least  the  outlines  of 
these  facts  and  principles.  In  political  history  an  elementary 
general  history  will  furnish  the  outlines  which  may  be  filled  in 
as  time  will  permit  by  readings  from  Mommsen,  Gibbon, 
Guizot,  Motley,  Green,  and  other  standard  historians ;  in  con- 
stitutional law,  constitutional  history,  international  law,  Amer- 
ican diplomacy,  economics,  and  the  philosophy  of  history,  one 
elementary  text-book  in  each  subject  will  suffice  to  give  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  field;  in  American  history  and  biography, 
Parkman,  Prescott,  Roosevelt,  Irving,  Fiske,  the  lives  of 
Washington,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Lee,  Sherman,  and  other  cele- 
brated Americans,  read  like  romance  and  can  take  the  place 
of  the  desultory  reading  which  nearly  all  teachers  do.  I  would 
not,  however,  have  the  teacher  become  a  specialist  in  history ; 
this  course  can  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  other 
studies  of  the  teacher,  being  given  only  its  proportionate  time. 
Thus  the  teacher,  by  a  course  extended  over  a  series  of  years, 
may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  history  of  constantly  increasing 
breadth  and  depth. 


The  Professional  Culture  of  Teachers  after 
They  have  been  Regularly  ILmployed 

in  School  Work 

SUPBRIMTXMDKNT  J.   M.   ORBKNWOOD,   KANSAS  CITY,   MO. 

HIS  paper  is  tentative,  and  it  is  designed  to  call 
attention  to  the  mental  attitude  of  a  large  class  of 
teachers  after  they  have  been  regularly  employed 
in  school  work,  and  have  practically  ceased  to 
study  educational  problems  seriously,  or  to  widen 
their  spheres  of  knowledge  by  systematic  methods 
of  culture.  It  is  assumed  that  teachers  who 
cease  to  strive  after  higher  ideals  in  self*improve- 
ment  are  moving  with  an  accelerated  velocity  down  an  intel- 
lectual incline.  This  furnishes  the  background  for  submitting 
some  reflections  on  the  composition  of  the  teaching  force  of  the 
United  States. 

In  his  last  report  the  Commissioner  of  Education  gives  the 
whole  number  of  public  school  teachers  employed  at  449,287. 
Of  this  number  117,035  are  men,  and  332,252  are  women. 
The  same  table  shows  that  during  the  last  twenty-two  years  the 
percentage  of  male  teachers  had  steadily  decreased  throughout 
the  country  from  42.8  per  cent  to  26  per  cent,  and  that  the 
annual  decrement  of  male  teachers  in  the  five  great  divisions 
into  which  our  country  is  geographically  subdivided  is  about 
5,000,  and  the  annual  increment  of  female  teachers  is  15,000. 
In  467  cities  included  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Sal- 
aries, Tenure,  and  Pensions  of  Public  School  Teachers  in  the 
United  States,  page  53,  it  is  shown  that  the  number  of  teachers 
employed  was  84,042  exclusive  of  supervisors,  and  that  only 
8.6  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  employed  in  high  and  ele- 
mentary schools  were  men,  but  deducting  2,921,  who  are  prin- 
cipals, from  the  total,  leaves  5.6  per  cent  of  male  teachers  in 
these  high  and  elementary  schools.     These   partial  statistics 
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are  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  teaching  force  to  be  influenced  by  any  system  that 
may  be  devised  for  their  professional  improvement.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  there  is  no  marked  difference  between  the  sexes 
in  regard  to  any  innate  or  acquired  disposition  to  study  thor- 
oughly educational  problems,  or  to  strike  out  on  new  lines  of 
^investigation.  In  a  rough  sort  of  a  way,  I  am  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  either  sex  now 
engaged  in  educational  work  is  willing  to  do  much  in  the  direc- 
tion of  either  persistent  study  along  special  lines  or  professional 
reading.  By  this  I  do  not  affirm  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  do  not  read,  but  that  their  reading  is  of  that  patchy, 
scrappy,  miscellaneous  species  that  contains  neither  informa- 
tion nor  much  literary  culture.  The  disinclination  of  a  majority 
of  teachers  to  engage  seriously  in  new  channels  of  thought, 
unless  under  pressure  of  a  present,  powerful  stimulus,  is  well 
known.  Consequently,  this  negative  factor  has  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  all  calculations  connected  with  an  investigation  of  this 
kind. 

When  '^  teachers'  reading  circles''  were  first  outlined  in 
several  of  the  states  and  courses  of  study  rather  formidable 
were  recommended,  covering  three  or  four  different  lines  of 
work,  it  was  very  generally  believed  that  a  plan  had  been  hit 
upon  that  would  materially  raise  the  general  level  of  the  pro- 
fessional efficiency  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  country,  and 
thus  widen  their  spheres  of  knowledge  in  many  directions.  In 
the  practical  application  of  this  elaborate  scheme,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  those  who  should  have  accepted  it  most 
enthusiastically  rejected  it  or  were  indifferent,  while  the  younger 
and  more  enthusiastic  teachers  were  incalculably  benefited. 

There  is  another  class  not  so  numerous  as,  the  first,  that  had 
their  minds  set  in  another  direction.  They  are  the  ^*  degree 
hunters"  who  are  specializing.  They  are  high  school  and  ele- 
mentary teachers  who  are  looking  forward  to  something  better 
than  they  now  have,  and  are  striving  each  summer  at  normal 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  to  improve  themselves  in 
certain  branches  of  study  in  order  to  receive  higher  salaries. 
Work  of  this  kind  has  great  value  academically,  but  in  general 
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it  does  not  lead  very  far  in  the  direction  of  professional  study, 
and  consequently  contributes  little  to  expert  teaching.  The 
knowledge  acquired  is  chiefly  technical  and  narrow,  and  it 
leads  into  closed  alleys  rather  than  out  into  the  open.  Yet, 
there  are  some  exceptions.  My  observation  in  watching  high 
school  teachers  who  have  taken  work  along  special  lines  is, 
that  it  narrows  rather  than  broadens  their  vision  of  educational 
questions  generally.  As  a  class,  these  teachers  give  much  less 
thought  to  scientific  methods  of  study  pertaining  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  than  any  other  class  of  teachers.  They  are 
drill  masters  who  continue  to  fit  sul>jects  to  boys  and  girls, 
rather  than  fit  boys  and  girls  to  subjects.  Their  methods  are 
in  an  advanced  microscopic  stage.  In  hardly  any  sense  can 
they  be  classified  as  students  of  education,  but  they  are  excel- 
lent drill  sergeants. 

If  eighty  per  cent  of  teachers  cease  to  read  systematically 
after  they  have  been  once  thoroughly  installed  as  teachers,  the 
question  is,  how  can  they  be  induced  to  fall  into  studious  habits 
of  reading  and  investigating  educational  problems?  A  tem- 
porary stimulus  may  be  imparted  by  having  a  graduated  course 
of  study,  the  pressure  of  which  is  in  some  manner  connected 
with  an  advance  in  salary.  A  purely  financial  stimulus  is  a 
low  motive  for  real  teaching.  But  there  is  a  tendency  inherent 
in  some  minds,  while  working  at  a  project  that  is  irksome  at 
first,  to  become  interested  in  the  kind  of  work  which  was  so 
distasteful  at  the  beginning.  This  change  is  produced  by  a 
different  view-point.  However,  there  should  be  nothing  com- 
pulsory connected  with  any  scheme  for  the  professional  advance- 
ment of  teachers,  but  it  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  would 
enable  one  to  pull  himself  upward  by  self-exertion. 

A  danger  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  use  of  all  factitious 
stimuli  is  the  shortness  of  the  time  occupied  in  preparation  for 
advancement.  Many  never  look  ahead  very  far.  The  near 
and  the  present  they  see.  In  general,  the  minimum  salary 
should  be  large  enough  to  allow  those  who  reach  it  and  feel 
inadequate  to  further  exertion,  to  rest  there  and  vegetate,  hav- 
ing their  thoughts  undisturbed  by  visions  of  future  examina- 
tions; but  for  those  progressive  spirits,  actuated  by  a  great 
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desire  to  do  much  better  work  and  to  cultivate  their  minds  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent,  a  way  should  be  left  wide  open 
through  which  to  advance  in  proficiency  each  year. 

By  a  well-known  law  in  operation  among  skilled  laborers,  it 
is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  best  workers  always  lift  up  to  a 
certain  level  those  who  have-  not  will  power  enough  to  lift 
themselves.  The  strong  workers  help  the  weak  ones  to  better 
salaries.  A  method  of  dividing  teachers  into  groups  for  the 
study  of  special  subjects  has  been  quite  successful  in  some 
cities.  Frequently  one  enthusiastic  teacher  in  a  school  of 
twenty  or  thirty  teachers  will  inspire  from  one  half  to  three 
fourths  of  the  entire  body.  Sporadic  efforts  are  generally 
short-lived.  Enthusiasm  is  contagious,  but  it  is  not  equal  to 
well-directed,  persistent  discipline.  A  disciplined  mind  counts 
everywhere. 

If  the  superintendent  of  a  system  of  schools  or  the  principal 
of  a  school  is  studiously  inclined,  the  teachers,  as  a  body,  can 
be  put  in  the  right  attitude  toward  professional  advancement. 
The  superintendent  or  principal  must  be  a  leader,  one  who  can 
persuade  others  to  enlist  under  his  banner.  The  organization 
of  the  workers  first  into  a  compact  body,  those  who  really  mean 
to  improve,  will  produce  a  marked  effect  on  the  laggards. 

I  have  made  it  a  point  whenever  I  read  a  new  book,  or  an 
old  one  that  I  found  to  be  helpful,  to  call  the  attention  of 
principals  and  teachers  to  it  publicly  and  to  speak  briefly  of 
the  leading  thoughts  it  presented.  I  have  tried  to  create  a 
desire  for  knowledge  first  that  some  of  the  teachers  would 
endeavor  to  gratify.  In  all  that  is  done,  the  taste  of  each 
individual  must,  to  some  extent,  be  consulted.  He  should  be 
urged  to  go  out  and  browse  in  such  pastures  as  seem  most 
inviting  to  him.  Next  to  one's  professional  reading,  after 
thoroughly  informing  himself  in  regard  to  the  subject  matter 
which  must  be  taught  and  its  connection  with  other  related 
subjects,  he  should  study  most  thoroughly  the  principles  of 
education  and  the  history  of  the  processes  by  which  each  mind 
made  its  discoveries.  To  secure  the  best  results  each  one 
should  pursue  some  subjects  that  are  quite  remote  from  his 
daily  routine  of  work.  The  mind  that  is  not  continually  mak- 
ing some  new  acquisitions  is  decreasing  in  power  as  well  as  in 
mental  alertness. 

To  keep  all  the  teachers  of  a  corps  growing  in  knowledge  as 
well  as  in  efficiency  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  unsolved  educa- 
tional problems  in  our  country  at  this  time,  and  I  trust  some 
practical  scheme  will  be  presented  at  an  early  date  in  which 
this  subject  will  receive  the  treatment  its  importance  demands. 


Lducational  Courses  in  Qerman  Universities 

EDWARD  O.   SISSON,  PH.D.,   SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION,  UNIVSRSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

HAVE  just  read  in  the  October  number  of  Edu- 
cation the  review  of  M.  Fouill^e's  book  on  the 
professional  training  of  teachers  in  Europe ;  some 
statements  in  the  review  seem  to  me  likely  to 
cause  misapprehension  as  to  the  courses  in  edu- 
cation given  in  the  German  universities.  I  am, 
therefore,  moved  to  submit  some  facts  which  throw 
light  upon  the  matter.  There  are  no  doubt' many 
students  of  education  in  America  who  are  inclined  to  look  toward 
Germany  for  advanced  work  in  their  subject ;  to  such  persons 
the  data  which  follow  will  be  of  interest. 

In  1903  I  had  occasion  to  make  careful  investigation  of  the 
courses  in  education  in  the  German  universities ;  I  examined 
all  announcements  for  three  semesters,  beginning  with  the 
summer  semester  of  1903.  I  found  no  considerable  variation 
in  the  general  condition  from  semester  to  semester,  and  hence 
offer  the  data  of  the  summer  semester  of  1903  as  fairly  repre- 
senting what  one  may  expect  at  any  time. 

The  information  is  taken  from  the  officially  recognized 
Deutsches  Universitatskalendar  edited  by  Dr.  Ascherson, 
and  published  at  Leipzig. 

Summer  SkmxstbRi  1903 

Berlin, — One  honorary  profestor  of  pedagogy ;  three  courses  of  one  hour 
each.  (Paulsen,  the  distinguished  philosopher,  lectures  on  pedagogy  upon 
occasion,  but  gave  no  course  this  semester.) 

Bonn, — One  honorary  professor ;  one  course,  two  hours.  Gymnasialpaeda- 
gogik. 

Frtihurg  i.  B, — Two  lecturers  from  higher  schools,  with  no  university  rank 
indicated ;  three  courses,  two  of  two  hours  each,  one  not  specified. 

Giessen, — One  course  on  history  of  pedagogy,  by  a  professor  of  philosophy. 

GSttingen, — One  course,  one  hour  per  week.  Also  the  remark,  Pddagog' 
isckes  Seminar  vacat ! 

Greifswald. — One  course,  pedagogy,  two  hours  by  a  professor  of  philosophy. 

Halle, — One  honorary  professor,  two  courses  of  one  and  two  hours  respec- 
tively. 

Heidelberg. — One  course,  two  hours,  by  an  honorary  professor,  also  lecturing 
on  ancient  philology.    One  cource,  two  hours  by  a  Gymnasium  Director. 
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y#iM.— One  honorarj  professor,  two  courses  of  two  hours  and  a  pedagogical 
seminary.    One  Privai'doctnt^  one  course  of  two  hours. 

KUl, — Onlj  the  remark,  Pddagogisckts  Stminar  vacai. 

KSnigth^rg, — One  course  of  one  hour  (*'  Herbart's  pedagogy")  bj  a  Privat- 
docenit  who  also  lectures  on  philosophy. 

Leifzig, — One  extraordinary  professor  ("  Assistant  professor**)  of  pedagogy, 
giving  one  course  of  lectures,  two  hours,  and  conducting  a  "  practical  pedagog- 
ical "  seminary,  with  the  co-operation  of  two  others  who  are  apparently  higher 
school  teachers.  One  course  of  lectures,  five  hours,  by  a  professor  of  philoso^ 
phy,  who  also  conducts  a  **  philosophical  pedagogical**  seminary.  [One  aca- 
demic pedagogical  club.] 

Munich* — One  course,  four  hours,  *'Theory  of  gymnasia!  pedagogy"  by  a 
professor  of  classical  philology. 

Wurthurg, — One  course,  four  hours,  by  a  professor  lecturing  also  on  history 
of  Greek  philosophy. 


A  few  comments  may  serv^  to  call  attention  to  the  points  of 
chief  interest. 

First,  only  thirteen  out  of  the  twenty-one  universities  offer  any 
courses  of  any  sort  on  education;  moreover,  the  significant 
remark  found  in  two  announcements,  Pddagogisches  Seminar 
vacate  suggests  that  the  tendency  is  not  toward  more  but  rather 
less  work  in  education ;  I  have  no  definite  information  upon 
this  point. 

Next,  a  student  seeking  full  work  in  education  could  be  pro- 
vided for  at  only  two  universities,  on  the  most  liberal  estimate, 
namely  Leipzig  and  Jena ;  even  by  taking  all  courses  offered 
at  Jena  he  would  have  only  six  lectures  a  week,  and  a  seminary ; 
of  course  the  seminary  could  be  depended  upon  to  furnish 
employment  enough  to  take  up  any  time  left  from  the  lectures. 

Next,  several  points  should  be  noted  as  to  the  courses  and  the 
teachers ;  in  the  first  place  there  is,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  no 
regular  full  professor  of  education  in  any  German  university ; 
the  lecturers  are  either  honorary  professors,  that  is,  without 
salary,  or  men  from  the  higher  schools  who  come  in  and  give 
one  or  two  courses  on  pedagogy  in  the  university,  or  finally  in 
the  single  case  of  Leipzig,  an  assistant  professor.  The  fore- 
going refers  to  the  professors  of  pedagogy ;  in  some  cases  it 
will  be  seen  that  full  professors  of  philosophy  or  philology 
lecture  also  on  education ;  even  so  eminent  a  man  as  Paulsen 
of  Berlin  does  this ;  but  such  lectures  are  distinctly  Nebenfach. 
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Again,  the  coursea  are  largely  historical  and  with  the  single 
exception  of  Jena,  refer  almost  exclusively  to  the  so-called 
higher  schools ;  all  honor  is  due  to  Professor  Rein  for  devot- 
ing hia  energies  mainly  to  the  problems  of  the  Volksschule. 

Jena  and  Leipzig,  then,  are  the  two  universities  which  can 
offer  to  a  student  of  education  enough  work  in  his  own  subject 
to  keep  him  busy ;  but  there  are  considerable  objections  to  both 
of  these  places.  Leipzig,  as  above  intimated,  emphasizes  the 
special  pedagogy  of  the  German  higher  schools  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  the  work  less  valuable  to  the  American 
student.  Jena  is  so  completely  committed  to  Herbartianisra 
as  to  lay  it  open  to  serious  suspicion  of  one-sidedness. 

The  above  facts  seem  to  me  to  make  it  clear  that  an  Ameri- 
can student  would  hardly  be  justified  in  going  to  a  German 
university  for  the  courses  in  education  alone ;  if  with  these 
courses  he  wishes  to  combine  other  university  studies,  philos- 
ophy for  example,  or  if  he  desires  to  make  a  study  of  German 
education  or  life,  he  can  easily  find  full  employment  for  his 
time  and  strength. 


Cerman  Secondary  Education 

ARTHUR  MARVIN,   SCHBNBCTADY,   N.   Y. 

|HE  secondary  institutions  of  learning  in  Germany 
are  generally  distinguished  from  the  primary  and 
the  higher  schools  by  having  the  adjective  **  ho- 
here  "  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  school,  just  as 
the  prefix  **hoch"  indicates  a  higher  institution 
of  learning.  Thus  a  *  *  Handelsschule  "  is  a  pri- 
mary commercial  school,  ranking  with  and  re- 
sembling the  commercial  continuation  schools; 
a  *'hohere"  Handelsschule  is  a  secondary  or  <<  higher"  com- 
mercial school,  and  a  ^*  Handelshochschule"  is  a  commercial 
high  school,  ranking  with  the  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
like  the  technical  high  schools  and  universities. 

A  word  is  necessary  in  regard  to  the  peculiar  influence  exer- 
cised by  a  military  regulation  of  the  country  upon  secondary 
education.  Provision  has  been  made  by  the  army  organiza- 
tion that  all  German  youths  who  have  successfully  completed  a 
course  in  a  six  year  secondary  school,  or  six  years  of  work  in  a 
nine  year  secondary  school,  shall  be  honored  with  the  privilege 
of  one  year's  military  service  as  a  volunteer,  instead  of  a  service 
of  two,  or,  in  certain  cases,  three  years  ot  regular  service;  and 
in  addition  shall  have  opened  up  to  him  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come an  officer  in  the  German  army.  The  desire  to  acquire 
this  privilege  undoubtedly  induces  large  numbers  of  young  men, 
as  well  as  their  hopeful  parents  or  advisers,  to  make  great  finan- 
cial sacrifices  in  order  to  secure  the  completion  of  six  years  of 
work  in  a  secondary  school.  This  qualification  having  been 
attained,  it  is  a  much  deplored  fact  that  large  numbers  of  stu- 
dents withdraw  from  nine  year  schools  without  completing  their 
work,  which  only  too  plainly  demonstrates  the  real  aim  in  this 
secondary  study.  Yet  this  provision  cannot  but  be  designated 
as  an  extremely  politic  and  wise  means  of  raising  the  educa- 
tional standard  of  the  people,  and  of  supplying  a  large  choice 
of  mentally  well-equipped  young  men  from  whom  to  recruit  the 
lower  ranks  of  army  officers. 
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At  the  attainment  of  the  tenth  year  the  child  destined  for  a 
better  education,  either  secondary  or  higher,  enters  some  sec- 
ondary school.  These  schools  are  either  classical,  semiclassi- 
cal,  or  nonclassical,  according  as  both  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught 
(classical),  or  but  Latin  (semiclassical),  or  neither  Latin  nor 
Greek,  modern  languages  taking  their  places  (nonclassical). 
These  secondary  schools  may  have  either  nine  year  or  six  year 
courses.  The  nine  year  schools  are  called  Gymnasien  (classi- 
cal), Realgymnasien  (semiclassical),  and  Ober-Realschulen 
(nonclassical).  The  six  year  schools  are  called  Progymnasien 
(classical),  Real-Progymnasien  (semiclassical), and  Realschu- 
len  (nonclassical.) 

The  Realschulen  are  of  comparatively  recent  development, 
their  history  going  back  only  about  fifty  years.  Their  rise  was 
contemporary  with  the  commercial  movement  in  Germany,  and 
they  have  experienced  their  greatest  development,  as  have  Ger- 
man commerce  and  industry,  during  the  last  few  decades. 
Though  bitterly  opposed  by  an  unreasonable  and  fanatical 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  philosophical  adherents  of  the 
ancient  classics,  these  schools,  on  the  sheer  strength  of  their 
merits,  have  won  their  way  to  the  front,  aided,  also,  in  no  mean 
degree,  by  the  farsighted  and  broadminded  commercial  policy 
of  the  present  Emperor,  who  has  bestowed  on  them  his  uncon- 
cealed favor.  To-day  they  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a 
broad  and  practical  education  as  a  foundation  for  a  business 
career.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  young  man  who  seeks  to 
enter  some  commercial  or  industrial  career,  or  who  intends  to 
complete  his  education  in  some  industrial  high  school,  will 
attend  in  his  tenth  year,  as  a  rule,  a  secondary  nonclassical 
school,  either  the  Ober-Realschule  or  the  Realschule. 

If  the  means  at  the  disposition  of  the  student  are  limited  and 
he  must  end  his  educational  career  in  the  secondary  schools,  he 
has  three  general  courses  open  to  him.  He  may  enter  some 
secondary  trade  school,  usually  with  a  three  or  four  year,  or, 
less  frequently,  with  a  two  year  course.  He  may  choose  a  six 
year  course  in  a  Realschule  or  Real-Progymnasien,  or  a  Pro- 
gymnasien. Or,  if  he  can  afford  a  longer  course,  he  may 
enter  a  nine  year  school.     Since  a  lack  of  funds  to  secure  an 
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advanced  education  generally  implies  a  necessity  to  earn  one's 
own  livelihood,  the  father  or  adviser,  if  he  is  wise,  will  probably 
send  the  son  to  a  special  trade  school  of  secondary  rank,  or  to 
a  Realschule  or  Ober-Realschule  instead  of  permitting  him  to 
cram  into  his  head  what  to  him  are  useless  rudiments  of  Greek 
or  Latin. 

Since  the  **  real "  schools  are  not  industrial  schools  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term,  but  supply  rather  a  practical  preparation  tor 
an  industrial  career,  it  follows  that  the  German  system  of  indus- 
trial secondary  education  touches  the  system  of  general  second- 
ary education  solely  through  the  secondary  trade  schools,  such 
as  the  higher  schools  for  the  textile  industry,  higher  engineer- 
ing schools,  higher  institutes  of  technology,  higher  commercial 
schools,  etc. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  secondary  schools, 
as  a  rule,  close  the  educational  career  of  German  girls,  though 
to-day  sentiment  is  i:apidly  growing  in  favor  of  their  admission 
into  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  which  in  a  number  of 
instances  has  already  been  accomplished.  In  the  universities 
they  are  generally  admitted  as  **  Hohrer,'^  if  not  as  full  students, 
in  which  case  they  are  privileged  to  attend  prescribed  courses 
of  lectures.  The  same  is  true  of  technical  high  schools,  where 
courses  like  economics,  history,  industrial  art,  etc.,  are  open 
to  women.  Since  the  girls  who  attend  secondary  schools  are 
compelled  to  prepare  themselves  for  some  industrial  occupation 
much  less  frequently  than  are  the  boys,  more  of  them  attend 
classical  or  semiclassical  schools  than  <<real^  schools  or  sec- 
ondary industrial  schools.  However,  Germany  has  already 
made  considerable  provision  for  secondary  industrial  schools 
for  girls,  and  is  to-day  busily  engaged  in  increasing  their  num- 
ber. 

If  the  boy  of  ten  is  destined  for  a  higher  education,  he  has 
two  general  classes  of  schools  open  to  him — ^the  schools  with 
nine  year  and  those  with  six  year  courses,  and  he  may  choose 
either  a  classical,  semiclassical,  or  nonclassical  course.  Dur- 
ing the  earlier  years  of  the  nonclassical  *^  reaP  schools,  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  the  classics  and  a  solicitude  for  the  prestige  of 
the  higher  professions  of  medicine,  law,  and  theology  withheld 
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from  the  nonclassical  institutions  the  privilege  of  being  prepar- 
atory schools  for  these  professions.  But  with  the  rise  of  mod- 
ern commercialism  and  the  revolt  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
a  practical  education  the  ^^real"  or  scientific  schools  forced 
from  the  state,  one  after  another,  the  privilege  of  being  num- 
bered among  the  preparatory  schools  for  law  and  medicine,  and 
in  some  cases,  also,  for  theology.  Since  by  nature  theology 
calls  for  a  classical  preparation,  the  latter  privilege,  where 
granted,  was  merely  a  nominal  recognition  of  no  importance. 

If  a  boy  of  ten  and  his  advisers  dream  of  theology,  the  boy 
will  very  likely  enter  a  classical  or  semiclassical  school  with  a 
nine  year  course.     If  he  looks  forward  to  medicine  or  law,  he 
will  probably  select  a  semiclassical  or  nonclassical  school.     If 
he  anticipates  an  industrial  or  commercial  career,  as  manuiao- 
turer  or  merchant,  he  undoubtedly,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
chooses  an  Ober-Realschule  or  Realschule  as  a  preparation  for 
a  higher  education  in  some  industrial  high  school.     Whether 
in  the  latter  event  a  nine  year  or  a  six  year  course  is  chosen 
will  depend  upon  the  adviser's  ideal  of  an  industrial  education. 
Some  contend  that  the  boy  must  needs  come  in  contact  with 
active  business  life  while  receiving  his  industrial  education,  and 
not  be  totally  confined  to  his  books  until  he  has  completed  his 
entire  educational   preparation.     Those  who  entertain  such  a 
conviction  will  send  their  sons  to  a  six  year  course  Realschule, 
and  after  graduation,  when  he  is  about  sixteen  years  old,  will 
have  him  go  out  into  business  for  two  or  three  years,  frequently 
to  complete  a  period  of  apprenticeship  in  some  profession,  and 
then  send  him  to  an  industrial  high  school  to  crown  his  prepara- 
tion.    In  recognition  of  this  practice  the  industrial  high  schools 
have  almost  universally  provided  in  their  entrance  requirements 
that  graduates  of  a  secondary  school  giving  a  six  year  course 
shall,  in  addition,  have  completed  a  period  of  apprenticeship, 
or  have  had  several  years  of  practical  experience  in  some  busi- 
ness.    If   the  advantages  of  an  intermediate  brief  practical 
career  have  not  been  had,  the  boy  who  is  bound  for  a  higher 
industrial   education  must  needs  attend  a  nine  year  course 
school — that  is,  an   Ober-Realschule,   or,   less  frequently,  a 
Realgymnasien  or  a  Gymnasien. 
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The  average  age  of  the  student  who  begins  work  in  some 
higher  institution  of  learning  ia  probably  nineteen  or  twenty 
years.  The  student  who  contemplates  entering  the  medical, 
legal,  or  theological  profession,  or  who  desires  to  follow  some 
higher  intellectual  pursuit,  enters  the  proper  department  in 
some  German  university,  after  having  passed  through  some 
secondary  school,  as  already  indicated.  Young  men  who  are 
aiming  at  an  industrial  career  to  fit  them  for  the  ranks  of 
miners,  merchants,  chemists,  architects,  engineers,  scientific 
agriculturists,  or  government  officials,  enter  some  industrial 
high  school,  such  as  a  mining  academy,  commercial  high 
school,  or  technical  high  school.  The  technical  high  schools 
invariably  contain  a  number  of  closely  correlated  departments 
for  architecture,  engineering,  machine  building,  electrotech- 
nics,  chemistry,  general  science,  etc.  The  student  here  spe- 
cializes in  his  profession.  Up  to  this  time  the  student  has  been 
preparing  himself  for  a  professional  education,  in  that  he  has 
laid  a  broad  foundation  of  general  practical  knowledge — ^the 
great  mission  of  the  Realschule.  During  every  day  of  his 
work  in  the  commercial  high  school  or  the  technical  high  school 
the  student  is  putting  on  the  best  armor  that  modem  profes- 
sional education  can  provide,  and  is  receiving  the  benefit  of 
instruction  in  the  most  advanced  technical  thought  that  science 
and  persistent  application  have  developed. 


The  £/ducational  Reforms  of  Frederick  the 

Great 

PROFESSOR  SAMUEL   WEIR,  PH.D.,  MITCHELL,   S.  D. 

|HEN  Frederick  II.  became  King  of  Prussia  in 
1740  he  surprised  the  ministers  of  his  kingdom 
by  making  it  known  that  he  would  consider  t;he 
interests  of  the  people  and  those  of  the  king  iden- 
tical, and  that,  in  case  a  difference  of  interests 
should  arise,  he  would  deem  it  his  duty  to  serve 
the  people.  He  immediately  began  to  correct 
the  abuses  which  had  resulted  from  the  arbitrary 
and  eccentric  administration  of  his  father.  He  reorganized  the 
army  and  improved  the  methods  of  military  discipline.  He 
appointed  ministers  for  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  he 
faithfully  sought  to  develop  and  organize  the  industrial  possi- 
bilities and  forces  of  the  country.  Educated  under  French  in- 
fluences, he  was  an  embodiment  of  French  ^^  free  thought,"  and 
he  recognized  the  right  of  his  subjects  to  freedom  of  opinion, 
believing  that  truth  does  not  need  the  support  of  persecution, 
but  is  always  sufficient  in  itself.  In  short,  he  made  it  his  delight 
to  rule  over  an  honorable,  self-respecting  people;  a  people 
with  power  and  freedom  to  think  and  to  act  for  themselves,  to 
speak  or  to  write  freely,  to  conquer  by  the  force  of  their  man- 
hood, or,  if  need  be,  to  perish  in  their  devotion  to  their  king 
and  their  fatherland.  He  argued  that '*  superstition,  religious 
despotism  and  impatient  interference  hinder  the  development  of 
talent,  while  freedom  to  think  elevates  mind  and  heart."  By 
means  of  economy  and  practical  wisdom,  moreover,  Frederick 
succeeded  not  only  in  supporting  the  vast  military  enterprises 
of  his  reign,  but  also  in  carrying  out  extensive  public  improve- 
ments, and  increasing  in  a  large  measure  the  general  prosperity 
of  both  the  people  and  the  government. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  by  which  there 
was  secured  to  him  the  whole  of  the  Province  of  Silesia,  which 
had  been  won  in  the  earlier  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession, 
Frederick  set  about  repairing  the  damage  that  had  been  caused 
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by  the  terrible  ravages  of  the  long  conflict.  He  took  the 
supplies  of  grain  that  had  been  gathered  for  the  support  of  the 
army  and  distributed  them  among  the  people  for  food  and  for 
seed  with  which  to  plant  new  crops.  He  also  furnished  horses 
to  the  farmers.  AH  the  money  that  could  be  saved  from  the 
public  revenues  by  dint  of  rigid  economy  was  expended  in 
restoring  the  regions  that  had  suffered  most  from  the  devastation 
of  war.  Yet  more  important,  however,  were  the  measures 
which  Frederick  adopted  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  people 
themselves.  In  his  efforts  to  promote  education  he  aimed,  as 
in  other  respects,  to  be  the  father  oi  his  people,  giving  his 
commandments,  it  is  true,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  but  ever 
keeping  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  mind. 

In  the  year  1763  Frederick  issued  a  general  school  order, 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Hecker,  a  broadminded  and  en- 
thusiastic educator,  with  the  purpose,  as  declared  in  the  document 
itself,  of  <<  establishing  education  in  the  rural  districts  throughout 
all  our  provinces  upon  a  better  basis  than  has  heretofore  existed." 
As  might  be  expected,  the  school  order  of  1763  laid  great  stress 
on  the  practical  side  of  education.  But  Frederick  was  aware 
that  utility  could  not  be  attained  without  solidity,  and  he  there- 
fore determined  that  the  methods  of  the  schools  should  be 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding  and  the  devel- 
opment of  independent  thought.  The  methods  of  instruction 
which  had  been  in  vogue,  especially  in  the  Catholic  provinces, 
where  education  had  long  been  under  the  control  of  the  Jesuits, 
appealed  mainly  to  the  memory.  Frederick  believed  that 
thoroughness  and  independence  could  [not  be  attained  by  such 
methods.  Moreover,  education  could  not  be  practical  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word  if  it  did  not  arouse  a  sense  of  the  dignity 
and  the  worth  of  manhood.  Men  should  be  recognized  as  men 
and  treated  as  such,  irrespective  of  their  rank  in  society.  Thus^ 
while  practical  results  were  not  lost  to  view,  <^  humanity  "  was 
at  bottom  both  the  end  and  the  foundation  of  education. 

In  spite  of  his  own  rationalistic  tendencies,  Frederick  believed 
in  the  necessity  of  religious  instruction  for  the  common  people* 
The  people,  he  argued,  need  the  definite  restraints  and  sanc- 
tions of  religious  faith  in  order  that  they  may  properly  fulfill 
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their  obligations  and  perform  their  function  in  society.  Accord- 
ingly»  the  schools  were  to  be  opened  with  a  song,  followed  by 
a  prayer  led  by  the  teacher  and  ending  with  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Scripture  lesson  for  the  day,  and  a  portion  of  the  catechism. 
Then  followed  the  program  of  studies  for  the  day,  but  religious 
exercises  again  preceded  the  afternoon  program.  The  New 
Testament,  moreover,  was  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  studies. 

Notwithstanding  his  predilections  in  favor  of  the  French  lan- 
guage and  literature,  Frederick  believed  that  the  children  should 
be  trained  in  the  use  of  the  vernacular.  He  justified  his  own 
preference  for  French  on  the  ground  of  the  alleged  crudeness 
of  the  German  language  and  the  imperfection  of  German  liter- 
ature in  his  day ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  was 
justification  for  this  position.  The  dawn  of  the  classic  age  of 
German  literature  had  not  yet  come.  That  dawn  came  indeed 
only  with  a  revival  of  the  ancient  classic  spirit  and  the  putting 
atway  of  French  idols ;  but  Frederick,  while  still  aping  the 
French  philosophers,  and  ambitious  to  shine  as  a  philosopher 
himself,  was  not  slow  to  recognize  the  value  of  classic  training 
in  the  schools.  In  fact,  with  reference  to  its  educative  value, 
he  definitely  placed  the  French  literature  after  the  Latin  and 
the  Greek.  With  respect  to  the  method  and  aim  of  classic  in- 
struction he  was  distinctly  humanistic.  Latin  should  be  taught 
for  the  sake  of  the  style  and  the  content  of  the  classic  writings, 
and  not  for  the  supposed  educative  value  of  mere  routine  drill 
in  grammar.  Instruction  in  literature  should  aim  at  the  culti- 
vation of  taste  and  style — an  end  which  can  be  best  attained  by 
a  direct  study  of  the  classic  writers  themselves.  Finally,  Fred- 
erick appreciated  the  value  of  the  classic  spirit  and  classic 
models  in  the  growth  of  Grerman  style,  and  be  urged  the  trans- 
lation of  the  ancient  classic  writings  into  German  for  the  sake 
of  their  influence  in  the  cultivation  of  German  literature  and 
German  literary  taste. 

In  addition  to  language  and  literature,  Frederick  favored  the 
study  of  mathematics  and  history,  but  in  these  studies  also  he 
insisted  upon  a  method  that  would  call  the  understanding  into 
activity. 
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According  to  the  order  of  1763,  the  school  age  was  to  extend 
from  the  fifth  to  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year.  Parents 
were  forbidden  to  take  their  children  from  school  until  they 
were  able  to  read,  had  at  least  made  a  beginning  in  writing, 
and  had  a  good  grounding  in  religious  knowledge.  A  census 
of  children  of  school  age  was  kept,  and  all  cases  of  prolonged 
absence  from  school  were  investigated.  The  parents,  paid 
school  fees  for  the  education  of  their  children,  but  the  poorer 
children  were  aided  by  contributions  from  the  general  charity 
fund.  The  pastors  and  priests  in  the  various  parishes  were 
required  to  make  frequent  visits  of  inspection  to  all  the  schools 
within  their  jurisdiction  and  to  report  the  results  of  their  investi- 
gations to  their  superiors,  who  were  in  turn  expected  to  make 
tabulated  reports  to  the  government.  The  pastors  were  also  to 
give  counsel  to  the  teachers  as  to  the  best  methods  of  instruction 
and  school  management. 

By  the  order  of  1763  only  such  teachers  were  to  be  employed 
as  had  proved  their  qualification  on  examination,  or  at  least 
such  as  had  the  approval  of  Councillor  Hecker ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  supply  the  schools  with  properly  qualified 
teachers.  The  compensation  was  so  small  that  most  of  the 
teachers  were  obliged  to  supplement  their  scanty  income  by 
engaging  in  some  additional  occupation.  So  extensive  did  this 
practice  become  that  the  government  was  obliged  to  place  re- 
strictions upon  the  teachers  with  respect  to  their  choice  of 
collateral  occupations. 

To  supply  in  some  measure  the  need  for  schoolmasters,  and  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  allowing  school  keeping  to  become  a 
mere  adjunct  to  some  other  occupation,  Frederick  favored  the 
appointment — at  least  as  a  temporary  expedient — of  invalided 
soldiers  as  school  teachers.  He  took  the  precaution,  however, 
to  make  it  a  condition  of  their  assignment  to  the  task  of  teach- 
ing that  they  should  know  how  to  read  and  write  and  make 
arithmetical  calculations.  The  government  was  obliged  to  sup- 
port these  retired  veterans,  and  it  was  considered  good  economy 
to  turn  their  remaining  energies  to  account  in  school  keeping. 
But  the  Cultus  Minister,  Von  Zedlitz,  perceived  that  such  a 
plan  would  prevent  the  development  of  an  independent  body 
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of  self-respecting  teachers  devoted  exclusively  to  their  profes- 
sioiiy  and  he  accordingly  opposed  the  position  taken  by  the 
king.  But  Von  Zedlitz  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  time.  The  situation  could  be  permanently  relieved  only 
by  training  a  new  generation  of  teachers,  who  should  devote 
themselves  to  their  work  as  to  an  honorable  calling.  There 
were  already  several  seminaries  in  existence,  but  these  were 
'occupied  mainly  in  supplying  teachers  for  secondary  and  higher 
schools.  Some  time  had  yet  to  pass  before  the  wholesome  idea 
of  professional  training  and  adaptation  could  be  realized  in 
respect  to  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 

On  another  question,  also,  Frederick's  views  were  too  con- 
servative to  meet  with  the  approval  of  his  minister.  In  the 
year  1708  the  Pietist  Semler  established  a  ^^mathematical  and 
mechanical  Realschule  ^'  *  in  the  City  of  Halle  for  the  practical 
training  of  boys  in  mathematics,  mechanics  and  agriculture. 
This  school  was  soon  afterwards  disbanded,  but  the  principle 
which  it  represented  took  root  and  grew  until,  at  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  it  threatened  to  overshadow  all  other 
principles  of  education  in  Germany.  In  1747  John  Julius 
Hecker,  to  whom  reference  has  already  been  made,  established 
in  Berlin  the  first  permanent  and  successful  Realschule. 
Hecker's  purpose  was  to  found  a  school  for  children  of  the 
middle  rank  where  practical  training  could  be  given  to  boys 
who  were  destined  for  mercantile  pursuits.  No  sooner  was  the 
success  of  this  institution  assured  than  other  schools  with  a 
similar  aim  were  founded  in  various  parts  of  Germany.  In 
1773,  Resewitz,  who  had  founded  a  Realschule  in  Copenhagen, 
published  a  treatise  on  the  education  and  practical  training  of 
the  citizen,  in  which  he  contended  for  the  superior  advantages 
of  modern  studies.  Influenced  by  the  views  of  Resewitz, 
Zedlitz  desired  to  have  the  Latin  schools  in  the  smaller  cities 
transformed  into  Realschulen,  or  at  least  to  have  Realschulen 
established  in  addition  to  the  Latin  schools.  He  called 
Resewitz  to  his  aid   and   gave  him  instruction  to  effect  the 

*  Semler  was  the  first  to  use  the  name  '*  Realschule"  to  designate  a  practical 
educational  institute  as  opposed  to  the  Latin  school.  The  name  appears  in  a 
report  published  in  1739. 
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change ;  but  this  plan  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  Fred- 
ericky  who  insisted  that  the  youth  should  learn  Latin,  and  who 
desired  only  that  the  methods  of  teaching  Latin  should  be 
improved.*  Accordingly  he  gave  orders  that  the  methods  of 
instruction  should  be  reformed.  The  minister  at  once  set  about 
to  effect  the  desired  improvement,  and  although  he  met  with 
much  opposition  the  work  of  reformation  wa9  vigorously  and 
successfully  prosecuted. 

While  giving  his  chief  attention  to  the  reform  of  education 
among  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  Frederick  did  not  forget  the 
schools  of  the  nobility.  The  general  condition  of  the  *'  Ritter 
Academies*'  was  found  to  be  satisfactory,  but  the  instruction 
was  not  sufficiently  practical  to  suit  the  king.  He  desired  that 
the  noble  youth  should  be  trained  for  practical  efficiency  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  Consequently  the 
instruction  should  aim  at  the  development  of  mind  and  character. 
Logic  should  be  studied  as  a  support  to  reason,  but  no  scholastic 
quibbling  should  be  tolerated.  Classic  taste  should  be  cultivated 
by  a  study  of  Latin  and  French  authors.  In  short,  it  is  evident 
from  the  reforms  instituted  in  the  Ritter  Academies  that 
Frederick  desired  to  make  the  nobles  his  allies  in  building 
up  his  kingdom  on  the  solid  foundation  of  industry  and  mo- 
rality, and  the  practical  if  not  liberal  education  of  the  people^. 

The  task  of  reforming  and  extending  education  which  had 
been  committed  to  the  Minister  Zedlitz  was  performed  with 
unabated  zeal.  In  the  next  year  after  Frederick's  death  he 
established  a  special  pedagogical  seminary  in  Berlin,  and  he 
secured  also  the  appointment  of  an  educational  commission,  to 
which  was  assigned  the  duty  of  managing  school  affairs  inde- 
pendently of  the  church,  examining  candidates  for  positions  as 
teachers,  nominating  the  teachers,  and  superintending  all  in- 
stitutions of  instruction  from  the  elementary  village  school  to 
the  university. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  of  this  commission  was  an 
edict  (Dec.  23,  1788)  requiring  the  examination  of  all  candi- 

^It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  present  Emperor  holds  views  directlj 
opposed  to  those  of  his  great  ancestor.  William  II.  has  emphatically  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  modern  courses  of  study. 
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dates  leaving  the  classical  schools  for  the  university.  ''AH 
youth/'  so  the  order  reads,  **  leaving  the  public  schools  shall 
first  be  examined  by  the  school  which  he  has  attended,  and  a 
I*  detailed    certificate  of  his  fitness  or  unfitness  as  determined 

thereby  received."  This  certificate  was  to  be  presented  at  the 
university.  The  effect  of  this  requirement  was  to  bring  about 
a  closer  understanding  between  the  schools  and  the  universities, 
and  to  introduce  greater  definiteness  in  the  aim  and  methods 
of  the  higher  schools. 

But  for  the  reform  of  the  lower  schools  according  to  the 
wishes  of  Zedlitz,  as  we  have  seen,  the  means  were  wanting. 
He,  however,  frequently  visited  the  schools  in  Berlin  and  in 
the  provinces,  and  sought  to  secure  the  adoption  of  methods 
calculated  to  develop  the  understanding  of  the  children,  and  to 
exercise  them  in  the  art  of  thinking  independently.  In  a 
number  of  the  greater  city  schools  of  Prussia  he  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  a  modification  of  curriculum  and  methods,  ac- 
cording to  the  tendencies  of  the  current  philosophy  and  the  new 
pedagogy. 

The  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great  is  significant,  not  simply 
because  it  laid  the  foundation  for  Prussian  supremacy  among 
the  German  states,  but  also  because  it  marks  the  beginning  of 
a  remarkable  development  in  the  education  of  the  Prussian 
people  under  the  patronage  and  control  of  the  state.  It  is  true 
that  the  Reformation  had  introduced  instruction  of  an  elemen- 
tary grade  for  the  common  people ;  but  the  reaction  resulting 
from  the  Peasants^  War  of  1525,  and  the  devastation  wrought  by 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  had  left  the  peasants  in  ignorance  and 
neglect.  The  Latin  schools  of  the  towns,  moreover,  had  to  a 
large  extent  lost  contact  with  practical  life.  To  provide  in- 
struction calculated  to  enlighten  and  to  educate  the  poorer 
children,  and  to  make  the  schools  of  the  towns  more  practical 
by  making  them  more  effective  in  developing  mental  capacity, 
and  thus  to  enrich  his  kingdom  by  enhancing  the  worth  and 
the  power  of  its  manhood,  was  an  undertaking  not  less  worthy 
of  a  great  ruler  than  the  extension  of  his  boundaries  by  warfare, 
or  the  strengthening  of  his  prestige  by  wise  diplomacy.  And 
so,  we  think,  Frederick  himself  believed. 
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The  athletic  girl  will  soon  become  a  feature  of  the  public  schools 
of  this  city.  The  splendid  success  of  the  Boys'  Athletic  League,  as 
exemplified  by  the  improved  physical  conditions  of  the  thousands  of 
schoolboys  here,  has  impelled  its  promoters  to  extend  its  benefits  to 
the  girl  scholars  of  the  metropolis.  As  a  result,  a  Girls'  Branch  to  the 
Public  Schools  Athletic  League  has  been  established.  It  has  the 
support  of  every  educator  in  the  city,  as  well  as  that  of  a  number 
of  society  women,  and  thousands  of  dollars  have  already  been  pledged 
toward  its  maintenance. 

A  well  attended  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  new 
organization  was  held  at  the  Hall  of  Education  last  month,  and  a 
number  of  excellent  suggestions  regarding  the  plan  of  the  Girls' 
Branch  were  made.  Before  deciding  definitely  upon  any  system  of 
games  or  method  of  physical  instruction,  however,  it  was  deemed 
best  to  investigate  the  work  that  is  being  done  for  girls'  athletic  in- 
struction in  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  also  to  prepare  a  list 
of  the  games  that  are  being  used  with  success  in  many  educational 
institutions. 

A  splendid  illustration  of  the  interest  that  has  been  developed 
among  the  women  who  are  interested  in  the  new  movement  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  five  hundred  dollars  was  donated  to  the  organization 
by  a  society  leader  who  is  bitterly  opposed  to  girls  playing  basket 
ball  and  kindred  games  because  she  thinks  it  is  immodest,  but  who 
is  willing  to  stifle  her  scruples  on  account  of  the  general  good  that  is 
bound  to  result  from  the  Girls'  Branch. 

'^  I  don't  believe  in  girls  sprinting  or  playing  basket  ball,*'  said  the 
donor,  '^but  1  do  think  they  should  be  taught  to  walk  gracefully,  and 
receive  instruction  in  posing  and  Delsarte  to  give  finish." 

Another  woman  who  is  greatly  interested  in  the  physical  training 
of  her  sex  said :  '^  The  need  for  better  athletic  training  among  girls 
is  here,  and  we  have  got  to  meet  it.  The  great  problem  is,  How  are 
we  going  to  regulate  this  athletic  necessity  after  school  hours?  In 
our  parks  and  in  many  gymnasiums  girls  are  taking  to  athletics  more 
and  more  every  year.  We  want  the  influence  of  this  athletic  branch 
to  be  such  that  we  can  influence  them  to  use  proper  and  useful  games, 
giving  them  something  that  will  at  the  same  time  develop  in  them 
womanly  manners  and  habits." 

The   speaker  said   further  that  it  was  a  notorious  fact  that  the 
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majority  of  the  girls  in  the  public  schools  did  not  know  how  to  carry 
themselves  properly,  while  many  of  them  were  on  the  verge  of  future 
physical  defects  simply  for  lack  of  proper  training. 

A  committee  was  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  held  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  to  investigate  the  entire  question  of  proper  g^mes  for 
girls  and  to  report  at  an  early  date,  preparing  a  list  of  games  showing 
both  the  good  and  objectionable  features  from  the  physical,  ethical 
and  practical  standpoints. 

General  George  W.  Wingate,  who  organized  the  Public  Schools 
Athletic  League  two  years  ago,  in  discussing  the  achievements  of  the 
Boys'  Branch  with  the  writer,  said:  *^It  had  its  organization  in  the 
congested  conditions  of  the  city  streets,  which  make  it  impossible  for 
children  to  get  any  exercise  in  the  streets.  Twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago  children  could  play  in  the  streets  or  in  vacant  lots.  But  at 
the  present  time  there  are  no  vacant  lots,  and  the  streets  are  so 
crowded  with  vehicles  that  it  is  dangerous  for  children  to  play  in 
them.  The  result  was  that  thousands  of  children  did  not  get  the 
exercise  that  a  child  requires  to  insure  a  healthy  and  vigorous  body. 
Those  interested  in  educational  matters  found  upon  examination  that 
boys  of  the  tenement  house  districts  were  far  below  normal  in  the 
matter  of  physical  measurements,  apd  that  school  children  were  growing 
up  weaklings  simply  because  of  the  lack  of  proper  facilities  for  exercise. 

*'  We  therefore  organized  the  Athletic  League,  and  the  fact  that  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  pupils  participated  in  the  competi- 
tions of  the  past  year  indicates  what  a  success  it  has  been. 

''As  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  individuals  who  are  interested  in 
educational  work  are  doing  something  that  the  city  should  do.  We 
have  hired  athletic  fields  and  armories,  where  the  boys  have  their 
competitions,  and  we  have  given  a  button  to  each  member  of  the 
League  who  has  reached  a  certain  standard  of  excellence  in  the  matter 
of  athletic  performance.  But  in  addition,  the  pupil  must  prove  that 
he  is  well  up  in  his  studies,  or  he  is  not  allowed  to  compete  in  the 
athletic  events.  Thus  we  discourage  a  mere  striving  for  athletic 
prowess  at  the  expense  of  mental  growth. 

''  The  city  is  now  helping  the  movement  by  acquiring  tracts  of  land 
to  be  utilized  for  athletic  fields.  When  these  are  ready  for  use  by  the 
pupils  we  shall  be  in  very  good  condition  to  proceed  with  the  work. 

''  As  a  result  of  our  work  with  the  boys  it  has  occurred  to  us  that 
the  girls  should  enjoy  the  same  privileges.  We  found  that  the  condi- 
tions which  operated  against  the  proper  physical  growth  of  the  boys 
applied  with  even  more  force  to  the  little  girls.  And  so  we  started 
this  movement  for  a  Girls'  Branch  of  the  Athletic  League. 
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^^  Wholesome,  judicious  athletics  is  what  we  aim  to  provide  for  the 
little  ones,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  provide  the  pupils 
with  strong  and  healthy  bodies  with  which  to  fight  the  battles  of  life." 

Although  but  two  years  old,'  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League 
is  the  largest  organization  devoted  to  physical  culture  in  the  world. 
President  Roosevelt  is  its  honorary  Vice  President.  In  a  recent  letter 
to  General  Wingate  he  heartily  commended  the  objects  and  work 
of  the  League. 

An  agitation  has  been  started  this  month  relative  to  keeping  the 
public  libraries  of  the  city  open  at  night,  in  order  that  those  whose 
hours  of  labor  prevent  them  from  attending  in  the  daytime  may 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so  when  the  day's  work  is  ended. 
William  H.  Maxwell,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  many 
other  prominent  educators  are  heartily  in  favor  of  this  scheme. 

*^The  proposition  of  keeping  the  public  libraries  open  at  night," 
said  Dr.  Maxwell,  ^'  has  my  warmest  approval,  as  would,  indeed, 
any  project  for  making  available  additional  educational  facilities  for 
working  men  and  women.  There  is  to  my  mind  no  question  that  the 
closing  of  the  large  libraries  at  six  o'clock  exiles  from  their  valuable 
collections  hundreds  of  earnest  readers  who  are  employed  all  day 
long.  If  these  readers  could  have  time  to  go  home  and  get  their 
dinner,  and  then  return  to  the  library  and  still  have  two  hours  or  more 
of  time  for  reading  in  a  quiet  atmosphere,  they  would  gain  at  once  a 
golden  educational  opportunity,  and  also  an  open  sesame  to  a  realm 
of  intellectual  happiness. 

^^  I  am  even  in  favor  of  having  libraries  open  on  Sunday.  In  this, 
however,  do  not  understand  that  I  would  make  them  a  rival  to 
church-going,  but  I  know  that  there  are  hundreds  of  people  who  do 
not  go  to  church,  and  who  spend  their  Sundays  in  undesirable 
surroundings,  who,  with  a  library  of  interesting  books  available, 
would  spend  their  leisure  moments  in  its  quiet,  orderly,  educational 
atmosphere." 

Teachers  in  this  city  are  becoming  more  and  more  discontented 
over  the  large  classes  forced  upon  them.  The  majority  of  new  school 
buildings  contain  class  rooms  with  an  average  seating  capacity  of  sixty. 
This  number,  the  teachers  declare,  is  altogether  too  large  and  makes 
discipline  practically  impossible,  and  individual  instruction  a  farce. 

Headed  by  one  of  the  most  efficient  teachers  in  the  city,  Miss  Ruth 
Granger,  they  are  putting  up  a  strong  fight  to  have  all  future  school 
buildings  contain  more  class  rooms,  but  with  an  average  seating 
capacity  of  thirty-five. 
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In  speaking  of  this  new  campaign,  Miss  Granger  recently  said  at  a 
banquet  at  which  a  number  of  this  city's  educational  officials  were 
present :  ^^  No  matter  how  well  paid  the  teachers  are,  no  matter  how 
artistic  the  buildings,  no  matter  how  elaborate  the  curriculum,  it  will 
never  be  possible  for  us  to  give  back  what  we  should  until  there  are 
fewer  pupils  in  each  class  for  us  to  instruct.  Let  us  unite  in  urging 
that  the  new  buildings  to  be  erected  have  less  than  fifty-eight,  sixty  or 
sixty-two  desks  in  each  room."  This  sentiment  was  greeted  with 
applause  by  teachers  and  officials  alike. 

The  advantages  of  small  classes  are  being  beautifully  illustrated  in 
the  special  school  for  backward  pupils  established  here  two  months 
ago.  In  this  school  only  fifteen  pupils  are  in  a  class,  and  more  work 
has  beea  accomplished  in  the  short  time  the  school  has  been  in  opera- 
tion than  is  done  in  the  average  class  room  in  a  term,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  pupils  of  this  school  are  all  abnormally  deficient.  The 
individual  instruction  given  to  each,  however,  is  working  wonders, 
and  the  promoters  of  the  school  are  satisfied  beyond  their  wildest 
dreams. 

It  is  now  practically  impossible  to  give  each  child  a  full  day's 
schooling  without  large  classes,  but  the  officials  are  working  with  the 
teachers  to  discover  a  remedy  for  it.  '*  Sky-scraper"  schools  is  one 
suggestion  that  is  looked  upon  with  some  favor.  Its  promoters 
declare  that  buildings  ten  to  fifteen  stories  in  height  would  accom- 
modate double  the  number  now  registered  in  the  average  public  school, 
and  yet  would  allow  smaller  classes.  Economy  is  another  strong 
argument^in  favor  of  these  schools.  Although  their  seating  capacity 
would  be  double,  the  cost  of  their  sites  would  be  the  same  as  the 
schools  now  being  built.  The  plan  will  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Education  early  this  year. 

In  a  recent  lecture  on  '^The  Economic  Importance  of  Trade 
Schools,'*  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  ex- Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  Vice  President  of  the  National  City  Bank,  declared  that 
labor  unions  and  trusts  are  united  in  a  tendency  to  make  of  a  large 
percentage  of  the  population  commercial  or  industrial  automatons,  a 
tendency  which  the  schoolmaster  alone  has  the  power  to  counteract. 

*^  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  Germany's  industrial  successes  and 
the  comparative  contentment  of  her  population  are  in  a  very  large 
measure  due  to  her  system  of  trade  schools.  Now  I  want  to  leave  no 
confusion  in  your  minds  as  to  just  what  I  mean  by  these  trade  schools. 
I  do  not  mean  the  addition  of  manual  training  to  the  course  of  the 
public  schools ;  that  may  or  may  not  be  wise,  but  the  decision  of  that 
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qucBtion  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  sort  of  schools  I  have  in 
mind.  I  do  not  mean  the  establishment  of  schools  to  teach  young 
men  trades.  I  know  that  such  schools  have  been  open  to  muCh  criti- 
cism from  practical  workers,  and  will  meet  much  opposition  from 
tabor  unions. 

"  It  is  the  rank  and  file  that  I  am  considering,  the  privates  of  the 
great  industrial  army  who  have  gone  forth  to  the  daily  grind  of  work, 
taking  with  them  such  mental  equipment  as  our  school  system  has 
been  able  to  give  to  youths  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  years.  I  believe  we 
need  to  establish  for  the  members  of  this  army  a  means  which  will 
aid  them  to  gain  a  supplementary  education  along  lines  particularty 
adapted  to  their  requirements." 

The  Board  of  Education  established  for  the  first  time  last  Sep- 
tember in  two  boroughs  of  this  city  two  trade  schools,  whose  object 
is  to  furnish  the  instruction  indicated  by  Mr.  Vanderiip. 

C.   T.    H. 


Editorial 

THE  interests  of  the  college  and  university  have  grown  immensely 
in  recent  years.     In  a  decade,  endowments  have  doubled.     Lab- 
oratory and  technical  training  have  been  both  expanded  and  enriched. 
The  points  of  contact  between  learning  and  life  have  been  multiplied. 
Law,  medicine  and  theology  have  no  longer  a  monopoly  as  learned 
professions.     The   highest  learning  has  uses  on  the  farm  and  shop 
also,  in  trade  and  the  arts.     Thousands  of  young  men  covet  learning 
as  reinforcing  labor.     Industrial,  economic  and  commercial  interests 
have  acquired  academic  meanings  and  reflective  problems.     The  farm 
also,  is  a  laboratory,  and  the  office  a  place  of  far-reaching  inquiiy# 
Scholarly  acquisition  is  seen  to  have  more  meanings  than  the  so-called 
professional.     The  need  for  learning  in  the  professions  is  not  less; 
but,  in  economic  industry,  more.     From  the  school-gardens  of  the 
little  ones  in  cities  and  the  serious  study  of  soils  and  grains  and  crop- 
ping in  rural  elementary  schools,  through  the  manual  and  industrial 
instruction  of  the  upper  grades  and  the  high  schools,  there  is  an  evident 
and  encouraging  tendency  to  make  doing  thoughtful,  to  find  a  reason 
for  the  stored  and  disciplined  mind,  in  the  saner  conduct  and  the  more 
rational   achievement.     The  college  once  put  emphasis,  undue  em- 
phasis perhaps,   upon   mere  thinking — careful,   accurate,   scholarly 
thinking,  'tis  true — ^but  reflection  un wedded  to  creative,  regulative 
doing.     This  marriage  of  the  highest  learning  to  living  is  fairly 
modem. 

THIS  aggressiveness  of  the  college  makes  new  and  unyielding 
demands  upon  the  preparatory  schools.  The  work  that  once 
fitted  for  college  with  entire  satisfaction  would  be,  in  important 
respects,  inadequate  to-day.^  In  not  the  subjects  alone  or  chiefly  is 
this  change  apparent,  but  in  the  way  the  subjects  are  used,  the  point 
of  view  from  which  they  are  studied,  the  results  of  their  study,  in 
habits  of  mind,  the  incident  interests,  personal  efficiency  and  initiative. 
Among  the  most  important  of  current  educational  problems  are  those 
that  concern  the  schooling  of  youth  in  the  adolescent  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  college  period.  In  part,  this  has  come  about 
through  recent  studies  of  the  physical  and  mental  and  moral  charac- 
teristics of  nascent  manhood  and  womanhood;  in  part,  through  the 
reflex  influence  of  the  changed  and  changing  standards  of  the  higher 
schools ;  in  part,  because  of  the  new  meaning  of  learning  as  applied 
to  the  arts  of  life,  for  those  who  do  not  advance  to  college  training, 
the  demands  of  almost  every  economic  and  industrial  interest  of  the 
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day,  for  a  higher  type  of  efficiency,  a  more  scientific  and  critical  and 
masterful  handling  of  the  day's  tasks  and  the  great  civic  forces.  The 
increasing  social  significance  of  labor  and  conduct,  and  wealth,  an^. 
civic  responsibilty,  and  the  personal  life,  lays  a  burden  upon  the  high 
school  also,  to  furnish  a  better  fitting  for  life  to  the  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  to  whom  the  high  school  is  a  finishing  school. 

JUST  what  the  high  school  can  do  and  ought  to  do  in  breadth  of 
culture  and  technical  equipment  and  preparatory  training  for  the 
thousands  who  come  to  its  doors,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  School 
people  themselves  who  have  most  studied  the  matter  are  not  at  one 
in  their  answers.  But  it  would  seem  that  among  the  reasonable 
results  of  four  years  of  such  study  during  the  ^*  teens,"  a  typical 
American  high  school  should  (i)  have  laid  the  foundation  for  an 
intelligent  recognition  of  civic  responsibility  as  a  personal  contribution 
to  sodety ;  (2)  have  developed  to  efficiency  such  native  faculty  as  the 
pupil  may  have ;  and  (3)  have  stimulated  him  to  accept  and  be  inter- 
ested in  an  acquaintance  with  the  great  ideals  which  the  race  has 
worked  out,  as  shown  in  the  art  and  achievements  and  science  and 
ethical  standards  which  have  survived.  The  sense  of  personal  civic 
responsibility  is  vital  if  institutional  life  is  to  have  an  abundant  and 
^fe  future.  Personal  efficiency,  the  ability  and  disposition  to  do 
some  of  society's  needed  service,  and  do  it  well  and  honestly  and  with 
interested  consent,  is  no  less  valuable  as  one  of  life's  assets.  And  the 
growth  in  a  habit  of  regulating  one's  living  in  terms  of  the  ideals 
suited  to  one's  age  and  maturity,  as  these  ideals  appear  in  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  race's  activity,  itself  is  an  ideal  that  must  serve  to  shape 
much  of  the  work  of  these  years. 

THIS  magazine  stands  distinctly  for  the  improvement  of  secondary 
and  higher  schooling.  Nothing  that  concerns  college  or  high 
school  training— equipment,  teaching,  faculties,  ideals — is  foreign  to 
its  pages.  Elementary  education  is  not  less  to  be  considered.  Rural 
school  problems  very  rightly  have  a  large  place  in  educational  discus* 
sions.  But  the  lines  of  social  and  industrial  development  in  the  pass- 
ing generation  give  a  new  significance  to  the  training  of  youth  from 
fourteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.  College  teaching  has  not  always 
been  intelligent ;  it  is  not  so  now,  in  all  places.  Much  of  it  is  yet 
perfunctory,  sometimes  blunderii:^,  often  aimless  or  scrappy.  .  Speci- 
mens of  expert  handling  of  college  subjects  are  inspiring  to  those  who 
really  want  to  make  the  college  the  best  possible  instrument  of  training* 
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Education  offers  its  pages  to  all  who  can  contribute  any  real  service 
toward  improving  the  teaching  of  youth  either  in  the  secondary  school 
or  the  college.  It  is  a  large  field  for  both  investigation  and  effort — 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  educational  domain. 

An  admirable  and  in  every  way  helpful  contribution  to  the  discus* 
sion  of  this  problem  of  high  school  training  was  made  by  the  National 
Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education,  in  its  Fourth  Yearbook, 
on  ^^  The  Place  of  Vocational  Subjects  in  the  High  School  Curricu* 
lum/'  The  report  was  made  the  basis  for  a  serious  consideration  of 
several  related  topics  at  the  time  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A4 
at  Asbury  Park  in  July  last.  It  included  statements  of  the  place  and 
present  status  of  Commercial  Work,  Manual  Training,  Domestic 
Science,  and  kindred  subjects  in  high  school  courses.  The  question 
of  the  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers  was  not  omitted.  But  of  the 
nearly  fifty  specific  lines  of  study  upon  which  individual  members  of 
the  society  are  engaged,  less  than  half  a  dozen  are  given  as  directly 
concerned  with  secondary  education.  The  report  itself  is  admirable 
for  the  ground  it  attempts  to  cover,  and  is  well  worth  studying  by 
secondary  teachers.  Let  it  be  said,  however,  that  its  value  consists 
not  so  much  in  what  it  says,  as  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  i&  said,  and 
the  additional  significant  relations,  suggested  for  fruitful  consideration. 
Possibly,  this  compasses  the  purposes  of  the  report.  Certainly,  it 
would  fully  justify  its  publication* 

IN  its  efforts  to  teach  the  rising  generation  of  farmers  who  contem- 
plate migrating  to  the  cheap  lands  of  the  semi-arid  region  of  the 
central  great  plains  what  they  can  and  what  they  cannot  expect  by 
adaptation  of  crops  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  tilling  the  soil 
in  the  average  of  a  cycle  of  years,  the  United '  States  Government  is 
doing  a  beneficent  work.  Under  the  general  supervision  of  Prof.  E. 
C.  Chilcott,  the  government  has  experiment  stations  located  from 
North  Dakota  to  Texas,  a  thousand  miles,  and  from  the  longitude  of 
the  James  River  valley  west  four  hundred  miles.  Aside  from  the 
utilization  of  the  underground  water  supply,  we  know  of  nothing  so 
promising  to  that  section  of  the  West  as  the  splendid  educational  work 
which  the  government  has  thus  undertaken,  to  develop  the  resourses 
of  the  country  along  safe  lines. 

Few  graduates  of  our  agricultural  colleges  become  scientific  farm- 
ers, we  have  often  observed  in  New  England.  Why?  Because  few 
become  farmers  at  all.  They  seek  the  learned  professions  and  more 
remunerative  vocations.     Indeed,  one  of  our  agricultural  colleges  in 
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New  England  has  dropped  its  distinctive  name  and  assumed  the  name 
of  State  University.  In  a  recent  tour  of  the  states  in  the  Middle 
West  we  discovered  that,  despite  the  fact  that  the  farms  have  produced 
most  of  the  wealth,  even  there  the  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges 
are  not  content  to  make  scientific  farming  their  life  work.  Iowa  at 
Ames,  Missouri  at  Columbia,  Kansas  at  Manhattan,  South  Dakota  at 
Brookings,  and  Minnesota  at  the  ^^  Twin  Cities"  all  tell  the  same 
tale.  ^^  Father,"  said  one  of  these  young  men  two  years  after  he  had 
graduated  at  Ames,  and  conscientiously  tried  to  apply  what  he  had 
learned,  ^^  Father,  I  can't  keep  my  mind  on  the  crops  and  the  cattle 
and  the  chores."  "Utterly  discontented^  at  last  he  won  his  father's 
consent  that  he  leave  the  farm  and  study  medicine.  Are  these  young 
men  at  21  or  22  overeducated  for  practical  scientific  farming? 
Minnesota  has  courageously  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  has 
already  established  a  school  for  boys  aged  14  or  15,  where  instead  of 
a  high  school  training,  they  are  taught  the  principles  of  scientific 
farming  in  a  practical  way.  Herein,  we  believe,  may  be  found 
the  solution  of  a  vexed  educational  problem. 

Professors  at  Ames,  Iowa,  have  had  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
pioneer  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  certain  other  railroads  in  a 
campaign  of  education  to  give  Iowa  her  preeminence  as  a  corn- 
producing  State.  A  railroad  is  none  the  less  to  be  commended  if 
prompted  by  enlightened  self-interest  when  it  provides  special  trains 
to  enable  such  a  man  as  Professor  Holden  to  teach  farmers  how  to 
test  seed  corn — to  select  ears  of  corn  the  kernels  of  which  will  all 
germinate,  as  well  as  those  varieties  of  corn  which,  if  all  the  seed 
planted  grows  and  matures,  will  yield  the  largest  returns.  Iowa  owes 
much  of  her  prosperity  to  the  co-operation  of  her  scientific  men  and 
such  railroads  as  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern. 
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PRANCE 

The  beginning  of  the  scholastic  year  in  French  universities  is 
marked  by  formal  addresses  before  the  students  and  professors  of 
each  faculty  on  subjects  related  to  their  respective  specialties.  At  the 
opening  of  the  present  term  of  the  Paris  University  the  Faculty  of 
Letters  under  the  presidency  of  the  dean,  Alfred  Croiset,  listened  to 
an  address  by  Professor  Michaut  on  the  spirit  and  method  of  literary 
studies.  In  the  course  of  his  address  Professor  Michaut  dwelt  at 
some  length  upon  the  persistence  of  erroneous  notions  with  respect  to 
the  ideas  of  great  authors  and  especially  the  ideas  embodied  by  dra- 
matic authors  in  their  chief  characters.  Once  started,  these  false 
conceptions  spread  rapidly  and  become  so  prevalent  that  we  seem  to 
take  them  in  with  the  air  we  breathe  and  never  think  to  question  their 
agreement  with  the  originals.  The  point  was  illustrated  by  reference 
to  the  general  misapprehension  of  Moli^re's  *^  Misanthrope,"  who  is 
usually  regarded  as  a  martyr  to  noble  ideals  instead  of  an  absurdly 
unsociable  being.  This  is  not  the  place  to  follow  the  critic  in  his 
analysis  of  this  celebrated  work ;  it  recalls  by  its  subtle  discrimina- 
tions those  causeries  of  Sainte-Beuve  which  made  criticism  a  fine  art 
in  France  and  imparted  lasting  distinction  to  the  College  de  France. 

The  bill  for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  has  just  passed  the 
Senate  and  awaits  only  the  signature  of  President  Loubet,  which  will 
certainly  be  given.  This  measure  puts  an  end  to  the  annual  appropri- 
ation from  the  public  treasury  for  the  support  of  religion  which 
amounted  in  1905  to  42, 1 20,000  frs.  ($8,424,000),  divided  as  follows : 
Roman  Catholic,  40,382,000  frs.  ($8,076,400),  Jews  and  Protestants 
the  remaining  206,000  frs.  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  seven  parts. 

The  two  faculties  of  Protestant  theology,  one  at  Paris,  the  other  at 
Montauban,  will  also  lose  the  State  appropriation  which  amounted  to 
112,050  frs.  ($22,410)  a  year.  It  is  probable  that  the  churches  will 
do  something  to  make  up  this  loss. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  in  France  has  recently  authorized 
the  adoption  in  the  public  high  schools  and  colleges  of  the  new  aystem 
of  German  orthography,  the  rules  of  which  are  stated  in  *^  Rules  for 
Spelling  German  Correctly/*  (Berlin,  Werdmann,  3rd  edition,  1905). 
On  and  after  January  i»  19091  any  departure  from  this  system  of 
spelling  will  be  rejected  in  the  examination  of  French  pupils.  From 
1906  all  teachers  will  be  required  to  conduct  their  classes  in  accord- 
ance with  this  order. 
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The  question  of  the  simplification  of  the  spelling  of  the  native 
language  it  is  expected  will  soon  be  settled.  As  already  stated  in 
these  columns  two  committees  have  had  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion. The  first  appointed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  elected 
M.  Paul  Meyer  as  its  secretary,  and  accepted  two  important  modifi- 
cations. The  second  committee  was  nominated  by  the  French 
Academy,  which  was  consulted  by  the  minister  in  recognition  of  its 
position  as  the  time-honored  guardian  of  the  French  language.  The 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  this  committee  reduce  the  need  for  reform  to 
a  few  modifications  of  very  little  importance.  The  minister  of  public 
instruction  has  recently  decided  to  appoint  another  commission,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  make  a  careful  summary  of  the  work  done  by  the 
two  preceding  committees  of  inquiry,  and  to  examine  the  different 
learned  societies  in  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  their  wishes  on 
this  question. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee  is  M.  Brunot,  Professor  at  the 
Sorbonne,  and  among  the  members  are  M.  Faguet  of  the  French 
Academy,  M.  Gasquet,  director  of  elementary  education,  and  M. 
Rabier,  director  of  secondary  education. 

ENGLAND 

The .  resignation  of  the  Balfour  Ministry  and  the  accession  of  the 
Liberals  to  power  has  an  important  bearing  upon  public  education  in 
England.  In  view  of  the  certainty  of  some  modifications  in  the  law 
of  1902  the  following  extract  from  an  article  by  Dr.  Clifford,  the 
famous  Baptist  minister,  on  the  settlement  of  disputed  points  is  of 
interest. 

'<  We  are  encouraged,''  he  says,  *'  to  hope  that  the  people  of  England 
will  obtain  these  three  things:  (i)  popular  control  of  State  edu- 
cation ;  (2)  the  abolition  of  theological  and  ecclesiastical  tests  in  the 
State  teaching  profession ;  (3)  the  exclusion  of  sectarianism  of  every 
type  from  the  curriculum  of  the  schools.  ^*  Let  us  have,"  he  adds, 
''an  ad  hoc  authority,  such  as  is  now  demanded  by  writers  in  the 
Schoolmaster.  Municipalize  education  on  the  broadest  and  most 
democratic  lines.  Abolish  secrecy  of  management;  bring  the  ad- 
ministration to  the  light  of  day.  Let  the  people  not  only  rule  them- 
selves through  their  freely  and  directly  elected  representatives,  but 
also  let  them  know  all  their  representatives  do,  and  how  they  do  it." 

The  Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  completed  an 
agreement  with  the  Board  of  Education,  England,  for  the  interchange 
of  young  teachers  intending  to  make  a  specialty  of  language  in- 
struction on  the  plan  already  in  operation  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. Under  this  system  the  German  intending  to  teach  English  in 
his  country  is  attached  for  a  definite  period  to  a  school  in  England  and 
the  English  teacher  of  German  goes  under  similar  conditions  to  a 
school  in  Prussia.  The  plan  has  already  proved  very  successful  as 
carried  out  between  England  and  France. 
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First  Science  Book.  By  Lothrop  D.  Higgins.  This  little  work,  designed 
to  tenre  as  en  introduction  to  scientific  studjr,  presents  m  thorough  course  in 
the  science  of  common  phenomena*  and  is  a  most  admirable  work  tor  the  pur- 
pose designed.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  such  a  book  has  not  been  before 
prepared ;  a  place  for  it  in  the  elementary  schools  has  ever  existed.  The  need 
of  such  a  book  is  apparent;  its  use  will  prove  of  immense  value  to  all  teachers 
who  have  hitherto  been  forced  to  emplojr  the  regular  and  strikingly  formal 
text-books  in  phjrsics  and  chemistry  when  introducing  their  classes  to  these 
subjects.  In  this-  book  the  student  will  find  many  of  the  subjects  that  are  aU 
ready  Iluowu  to  him  treated  In  a  manner  which  should  explain  the  mysteries 
and  clarify  his  ideas.  Finishing  this  course*  he  should  be  well  fitted  to  take  up 
the  science  studies  of  preparatory  schools,  and  should  have  a  serviceable  store 
of  knowledge,  whether  or  no  he  proceeds  further  in  his  school  life.  The  book 
is  in  two  parts,  the  first  treating  of  physics,  the  second  of  chemistry.  Under 
physics  the  subjects  explained  are  Matter  and  Energy,  Fluid  Pressure,  Motion 
and  Force,  Heat  and  Energy,  Sound,  Light,  and  Electricity ;  under  chemistry* 
Outline,  of  Cliemical  Study,  Common  Substances,  and  Common  Chemical 
Processes.  Following  each  section  in  the  chapters  are  questions  on  the  text 
that  serve  to  test  the  student's  power  of  observation  and  inference.  While  the 
subject  matter  is  In  strict  conformity  with  the  science  of  the  topic,  there  Is 
shown  none  of  the  dull  and  dry  setting  forth  of  it  as  demanded  by  the  regu* 
lation  text-book.  Professor  Hlgglns  has  with  diligent  attention  written  his 
book  for  the  tyro  and  the  progress  is  most  carefully  graded ;  constant  appeals 
to  the  experience  of  the  student  are  made  so  that  he  is  never  far  astray  from 
beaten  or  known  paths.  Considered  either  as  a  text-book  for  general  study  or 
as  a  supplementary  book  for  reading  and  discussion,  the  volume  is  a  needed  one 
and  merits  prompt  attention  from  teachers  in  schools  where  physics  and 
chemistry  are  taught  to  beginners.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Amerlcao  History  in  Literature.  By  Martha  A.  L.  Lane  and  Mabel 
Hill.  The  purpose  of  this  volume  of  historical  readings  is  to  gather  into  as 
compact  form  as  possible  those  literary  excerpts  that  bring  out  clearly  the 
leading  events  and  characteristic  conditions  that  have  marked  the  development 
of  America.  The  compilation  presents  certain  aspects  of  American  history 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  poet,  the  novelist,  and  the  orator,  as  well  as  of 
the  historian.  The  selections  serve  as  most  illuminating  side  lights,  and  used 
immediately  in  connection  with  the  lesson  in  history  will  prove  of  Immense 
value  not  only  in  fixing  the  historical  fact  but  in  stimulating  to  further  reading. 
Libraries  are  not  always  within  the  schoolhouse,  not  always  in  juxtaposition 
with  it,  and  teachers  are  much  troubled  to  secure  literary  selections  that  bear 
directly  on  the  subject  of  each  day's  lesson.  But  with  this  admirable  and  handy 
compilation  on  the  desk,  great  labor  of  search  is  saved  and  prompt  effect  is 
produced  by  instant  use  of  the  book.  The  selections  are  short,  are  from  the 
best  authors,  and  are  accompanied  with  excellent  illustrations.  The  book  Is 
adapted  for  use  in  the  middle  grades  of  the  grammar  school,  and  teachers  In 
these  grades  will  find  it  exactly  to  their  liking.    GInn  &  Co. 
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The  Mother-Artist.  By  Jane  Dearborn  Mills.  The  last  decade  hM  giTen 
us  a  considerable  mother  literature,  with  a  growing  conception  of  the  school  as 
having  important  home  relations.  Several  factors  have  contributed  to  this 
result.  Among  these  might  be  considered,  child  studj  and  the  accompanjing 
sympathetic  Interest  in  children;  the  wider  sphere  occupied  by  woman  in  mod- 
em life;  humanitarian  movements  in  the  interest  of  the  young;  and  the  growth 
of  *' education"  and  '* parents"  and  " mothers"*  societies.  These  have  stimu- 
lated or  been  accompanied  by  a  new  Interest  In  the  care  and  companionships 
and  occupatloas  and  conduct  of  children  In  the  home.  Much  has  been  written 
of  the  mother's  influence,  and  the  place  of  the  child  in  the  home  life,  his  care 
And  training.  Books  have  been  multiplied.  Some  of  them  have  been  helpliil. 
No  one  of  them,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  is  more  sane,  more  useful,  or  more 
obviously  the  product  of  a  real  fitmlly  or  personal  experience  than  this  latest 
one  '*  The  Mother^Artist."  Every  page  reveals  the  wide  minded,  large  hearted 
mother.  More  than  once  Is  disclosed  the  teacher  behind  the  mother.  There 
is  no  mawlcish  sentimentality;  but  indications  of  a  fine  culture,  acquaintance 
with  the  world  and  the  disciplined  mind,  not  less  than  the  gentle  heart.  It  is 
such  a  book  as  one  wishes  every  parent  and  every  teacher  might  read.  The 
iiome  must  keep  pace  with  the  on-moving  of  the  great  world  of  thought  and 
achievement  outside.  *'  Woman,  enriched  and  broadened  by  the  wider  oppor- 
tunities (of  modem  life)  must  bring  back  to  the  home  the  fraits  of  her  gather- 
ing abroad."  Whatever  the  conditions  of  the  family  the  mother,  also,  must  be 
a  growing  member.  The  author  exults  In  the  richness  of  growth  that  Is  possi- 
ble.ln  a  mothei's  life ;  and  mAkes  it  seem  a  simple  thing.  The  contents  show 
chapters  on  the  development  of  sympathy,  intellect,  and  character  in  the  mother, 
incident  to  her  position  as  a  mother;  upon  babies  as  teachers;  men  and  women 
in  the  home;  family  discipline;  the  law  of  natural  results  as  applied  to  con- 
duct; cares,  confusion,  and  disorder  in  the  household;  the  home  of  limited 
means;  and  genial  adult  comradeships  with  children.  Its  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  are  full  of  suggestion  and  inspiration  and  guidance.  It  has  many 
quotable  sentences,  striking  illustrations,  cogent  argument,  in  places,  and  is 
withal  entertaining  throughout.  The  book  deserves,  as  It  will  receive,  a  wide 
reading.    The  Palmer  Company •  Boston.    Price,  postpaid,  $i* 

The  Qolden  Oooae  and  Other  Fairy  Tales.  Translated  from  the  Swedish 
by  Eva  March  Tappan.  Children  will  be  delighted  with  these  simple,  interest- 
ing fairy  tales.  The  translator's  name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  tales 
are  worth  translating.  The  subjects  are  The  Golden  Goose,  The  Giant's 
House  With  the  Roof  of  Sausages,  The  Simple-Minded  Giant,  The  Stolen 
Princess,  The  Black  Box  and  the  Red,  and  The  Little  Wild  Man.  The  large 
type  and  effective  illustrations  will  make  the  book  at  once  attractive  to  the 
child.  There  is  a  freshness  and  a  strength  in  the  stories  that  one  would  expect 
from  the  Northland  in  which  they  originated.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Sc  Co. 
Price,  $1. 

.  Proaen  Dog  Tales.  By  Colonel  William  C.  Hunter.  This  book  is  breezy 
with  Western  humor  and  philosophy.  It  Is  in  prose  and  verse^  and  each  page 
has  at  the  top  a  Western  scene  In  colors  suggestive  of  the  experiences  and 
thoaghts  related  in  the  volume.  It  is  an  admimble  little  book  of  humor  and 
Is  published  at  $i,  by  The  Everett  Press,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Advanced  Civics.  By  S.  B.  Forman.  The  subtitle  of  the  book  is  The 
Spirit,  the  Form,  and  the  Functione  of  the  American  Government.  Dr.  For- 
man has  made  an  elaborate  study  of  these  essentials  of  our  goyemment,  and 
has  produced  a  work  that  must  stand  the  test  of  the  most  exacting  criticism. 
The  method  of  development  and  treatment  emplojrcd  in  elementary  text-books 
in  civics  is  somewhat  departed  from  in  this  advanced  treatise  y  in  the  three  parts 
into  which  the  work  is  divided,  part  one  deals  with  the  underlying  principles  of 
oi|r  govemroentt  part  two  gives  an  account  of  the  governmental  machine,  and 
part  three  treats  of  the  everyday  work  of  government  and  the  practical  problems 
connected  with  the  work.  The  author  declares  that  he  has  kept  constantly  in 
mind  during  the  preparation  of  the  book  the  truth  that  instruction  in  civics 
$houki  have  for  its  highest  aim  the  indoctrination  of  the  learner  in  sound 
notions  of  political  morality,  and  he  believes  he  has  assisted  the  teacher  in 
achieving  this  aim  wherever  such  assistance  has  seemed  practicable.  Dr.  For- 
man's  style  is  graphic  and  vivid ;  he  writes  with  a  eareful  appreciation  not  only 
of  students'  needs  and  equipment,  but  with  fullest  respect  for  the  gravity  of  his 
subject-  and  the  importance  of  setting  forth  the  weighty  truths  with  force  and 
dignity.  Marshalling  the  abundant  materials  in  orderly  array  he  has  selected 
and  used  them  with  rare  power  and  ability.  Dr.  Hinsdale's  work  has  long  been 
the  larger  work  on  this  subject,  but  with  the  advent  of  Dr.  Forman's  treatise, 
rich  with  newer  and  fresher  material  and  stronger  in  treatment  and  breadth  of 
view,  the  new  book  will  become  the  stable  and  worthy  standard  text-book. 
Apart  from  the  body  of  the  text  there  is  given  a  wealth  of  suggestive  questions 
pertaining  to  the  text  and  to  the  experience  of  the  student,  requiring  research 
work  and  conference ;  these  suggestive  questions  and  exercises  are  a  striking 
and  valuable  feature  of  this  most  excellent  work.    The  Century  Company. 

Blementa  of  Bconomics.  By  Charles  Jesse  Bullock,  Ph.D.  It  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  introduce  Dr.  Bullock's  book  to  the  many  who  can  see  no  use  in 
statistics,  and  disapprove  of  the  large  sums  spent  for  the  support  of  statis- 
tical bureaus.  It  would  reveal  to  them  a  wonderful  science  made  possible  by 
those  figures  they  decry.  Indeed,  even  those  who  already  have  no  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  statistics  can  but  be  surprised  to  see  how  from  them  have  been 
worked  out  mathematical  laws  almost  as  unvarying  as  the  laws  of  the  solar 
system.  The  Law  of  Consumption.  Law  of  Diminishing  Returns,  and  Law  of 
Economy  in  Organization  are  a  few  of  those  considered  in  Professor  Bullock's 
treatise.  Other  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Theory  of  Exchange,  Money  and 
Credit,  Problems  of  Money  and  Banking,  Monopolies,  Railroad  Transportation, 
International  Trade,  Distribution  of  Wealth,  Labor  Problem,  Projects  for 
Economic  Reform,  and  Government  Revenues.  The  final  paragraph  of  most 
chapters  is  devoted  to  conclusions  formed  from  the  foregoing  facts.  Various 
aspects  of  the  different  subjects  are  presented  as,  for  instance,  In  the  chapter 
called  **The  Law  of  Economy  in  Organization,"  both  the  advantages  and  dis-> 
advantages  of  large-scale  production  and  large  establishments  are  given  in 
detail.  Although  this  book  was  prepared  in  response  to  a  demand  for  a  shorter 
and. more  elaborate  work  than  the  one  entitled  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Economics,''  brought  out  by  Mr.  Bullock  in  1897,  yet  here  the  topics  are  treated 
in  a  thorough  manner  and  the  reader  finds  his  every  doubt  and  question  is,  as 
it  weret  foreseen  and  therefore  answered.  A  most  helpfiil  list  of  books  for 
supplementary  study  is  added  to  the  text.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.    Price,  $1. 
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Ways  of  Nature.  Bj  John  Buirouf  ht.  This  b  In  everj  tente  an  attracUTe 
little  volume,  written  by  the  most  serious  and  yet  sjmpatheUc  student  of  nature, 
in  modem  times.  Mr.  Burroughs  has  carefully  guarded  his  mind  against  being 
misled  by  mere  sentiment  in  his  observations  of  the  animal  world*  He  is  the 
most  scientific  of  the  popular  writers  in  this  field.  He  takes  us  into  the  fields 
and  woods,  and  in  his  charming  stjrle  reveals  to  us  the  very  sights  and  sounds 
that  appeal  to  his  own  senses.  The  modern  interpretation  of  nature  has  been 
ezoeedinglj  helpful  to  humanity.  Fifty  years'  intelligent  study  of  animate 
creation  has  completely  transformed  the  sentiments  of  mankind  toward  the 
inferior  animals.  We  understand  them  better  and  treat  them  better  than  ever 
before  in  the  world's  history.  We  reoogniae  our  own  kinship  with  the  brute 
creation.  This  movement  of  human  thought  is  partly  traceable  to  the  marvelous 
revelations  growing  out  of  the  studies  of  Charles  Darwin,  and  men  of  his  stamp. 
The  results  of  their  work  have  been  taken  up  by  a  different  class  of  students, 
such  as  the  author  of  this  book,  and  have  been  made  available  to  ordinary 
people  through  the  medium  of  a  charming  literary  style.  So.  the  world  has 
been  taught  and  led.  Mr.  Burroughs  in  his  way  is  as  great  a  benefiictor  of  the 
human  race  as  Darwin.  It  is  fashionable  nowadays  to  read  and  enjoy  such 
books  as  this,  and  it  is  a  happy  fashion.  The  publishers  have  co-operated  with 
the  author  in  making  the  book  attractive.  The  fh>ntispiece  suggests  the  atti- 
tude of  mind  in  which  the  reader  should  approach  the  book  and  the  study  of 
nature.  It  is  an  Interesting  picture  of  an  old  man  absorbed  in  watching  a 
butterfly.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    Price,  $i.io  net. 

Economic  Geology  off  the  United  States.  By  Helnrich  Ries,  A.M., 
Ph.D.  The  author,  Professor  Ries,  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Economic 
Geology  at  Cornell  University.  The  book  covers  the  ground  which  Is  gone 
over  in  the  elementary  course  in  geology  at  Cornell  University.  This  Insures 
Its  being  adaptable  to  a  similar  use  In  other  colleges.  In  arrangement  the  non- 
metallic  minerals  are  discussed  first,  and  the  metallic  minerals  last  The  author 
vindicates  this  method  which  is  here  used,  we  believe,  for  the  first  time  In  a 
book  on  this  subject,  on  the  ground  that  the  non-metallic  minerals  are  of  the 
most  Importance;  the  value  of  their  production  having  exceeded  the  metalllcs 
by  over  $150,000,000  In  1903;  also  because  It  presents  the  simpler  before  the 
more  complex  forms  of  mineral  deposits.  All  the  latest  scientific  information 
Is  given  concerning  gold,  petroleum,  natural  gas,  the  building  stones,  clay, 
lime,  salts,  gypsum,  fertilizers,  abrasives,  and  the  minor  minerals ;  also  water, 
and  soils,  and  road  materials.  Part  second  takes  up  ores,  deposits,  iron,  copper, 
lead,  gold,  silver,  etc.  A  comprehensive  presentation  of  what  should  be  known 
by  every  well-educated  person  in  regard  to  these  subjects  Is  included  in  the 
volume,  which  is  richly  illustrated  with  pictures,  maps,  tables,  charts,  etc.  A 
full  Index  makes  the  entire  contents  easily  accessible.  The  Macmlllan  Com- 
pany.    Price  $2.60. 

Letters  to  Beany,  or  the  Love  Letters  of  Pinpy  Shnte.  This  is  the 
third  book  in  the  series  beginning  with  ^*  The  Real  Diary  of  a  Real  Boy,"  and 
Is  written  by  Judge  Henry  A.  Shute.  These  books  have  made  a 'reputation  for 
the  author  as  one  of  the  real  humorists  of  modern  times.  They  portray  the 
typical  experiences  of  the  real  boy,  and  provoke  many  wholesome  fits  of 
laughter  In  the  reader.  Uniform  in  size  and  bound  In  doth.  Postpaid,  50 
cents  each.    The  Everett  Press  Co.,  Publishers. 
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.  Famous  American  Authors.  By  Sarah  K.  Bolton.  This  is  a  beautifully 
made  volume,  artistic  from  cover  to  cover,  and  treats  of  the  lives  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Henrjr  W.  Longfellow,  John  G. 
Whittler,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  James  Russell  Lowell.  There  are 
twentj-five  illustrations,  both  portraits  and  places,  the  latter  including  homes 
and  grounds  of  these  celebrated  authors.  The  portraits  are  exceptional!/  fine 
engravings,  the  type  is  large  and  clear,  much  new  material  that  is  interesting 
and  suggestive  is  included  in  the  texts.  The  author  is  a  finished  writer  whose 
acquaintance  and  literary  experience  has  been  broad.  She  Is  able  to  give  us 
fascinating  sketches  of  the  subjects  of  whom  she  wiltes.  The  book  is  a  choice 
gift  book,  and  will  be  read  with  greatest  interest  by  all  well  educated  Americans 
who  aie  fond  of  literature  and  who  have  the  opportunity  to  peruse  these 
fascinating  pages,    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

, French  Pathfinders  in  America.  By  William  Henry  Johnson.  A 
graphic  narrative  of  French  explorations  in  the  New  World  makes  up  the 
substance  of  this  book.  It  relates  the  adventures  and  discoveries  of  such  men 
as  Cartier,  Champlain,  Marquette,  La  Salle,  Jean  Rlbaut,  Jean  Nicollet,  and 
others  whose  names  still  survive  and  are  perpetuated  by  the  towns,  cities, 
rivers,  and  mountains  that  have  been  named  after  them.  There  are  seven 
full  page  plates.  These  sidelights  from  monographs  giving  us  specialized 
studies  in  the  early  history  of  our  great  country  are  exceedingly  Interesting  and 
useful.  They  make  history  real.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  In  this  volume, 
which  is  adapted  to  school  use  or  for  general  reading.  It  belongs  to  an  inter- 
esting series  of  historic  studies  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Price  $1.50 
each. 

'  The  True  Story  of  Paul  Revere.  By  Charles  Ferris  Gettemy.  It  Is  a 
happy  thought  to  make  a  complete  book  describing  the  life  of  this  early  Ameri- 
can hero.  A  full  account  is  given  of  his  midnight  ride,  his  arrest  and  court- 
martial,  and  his  useful  public  service.  Every  school  child  is  interested  In  this 
story,  and  will  be  glad  to  be  read  to  or  to  himself  read  out  of  this  volume.  It 
throws  interesting  light  upon  many  Incidents  in  the  life  of  a  man  who  had  a 
substantial  part  to  play  in  the  determining  of  the  destiny  of  our  country  In  the 
earlier  times.  The  illustrations  will  appeal  to  the  mind,  as  they  present  some 
of  the  stirring  events  of  the  times  in  a  spirited  way.  The  publishers  of  this 
book  are  developing  a  most  interesting  list  of  books  for  supplementary  reading. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.    Price  $1.50  net. 

The  Happy  Life.  By  Charles  W.  Eliot.  President  Eliot  published  a  little 
book  with  this  title  six  years  before  Pastor  Wagner's  *'  Simple  Life"  appeared. 
Many  people  have  found  it  as  suggestive  and  helpful  as  the  latter  book.  The 
object  of  both  volumes  is  the  same ;  namely,  to  show  what  in  this  life  is  worth 
while,  and  how  to  attain  it.  It  Is  an  intensely  vital  and  practical  monograph. 
The  table  of  contents  sufficiently  indicates  Its  scope.  It  treats  of  the  moral 
purpose  of  the  Universe ;  lower  and  higher  pleasures ;  femlly  love ;  pleasure  in 
bodily  exertion ;  pleasure  of  reading ;  mutual  service  and  co-operation ;  the 
selection  of  beliefs,  and  the  conflict  with  evil.  Surely  evtry  thoughtful  person 
can  find  something  in  one  or  another  of  these  chapters,  from  the  pen  of  the 
greatest  of  living  educators,  to  cheer,  strengthen,  and  encourage.  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.    75  cents  net. 
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Representative  Essays  on  the  Theory  of  Style.  By  WlllUm  T.  Brew- 
ster. ProfetBor  Brewster  it  adjunct  profettor  of  English  in  Barnard  College, 
and  is  by  training  and  practice  amply  equipped  to  chose  and  edit  such  essays 
on  style  as  are  not  only  pertinent  to  his  work  but  raluable  to  the  general  reader 
and  student  for  comparison  and  study.  The  essays  are  selected  irom  a  con- 
temporary rather  than  a  historical  point  of  view,  and  taken  collectfTely,  they 
represent  the  more  important  bearings  of  the  subject  with  as  little  repetition 
and  in  as  much  yariety  of  Idea  as  possible.  The  essays  are  Urom  the  following 
authors:  Cardinal  Newman,  De  Qulncey,  Herbert  Spencer,  George  Henry 
Lewes,  R*  L.  Sterenson,  Walter  Pater,  and  Frederic  Harrison.  A  series  of 
notes  and  questions  on  the  essays  furnishes  illumination  and  Incentive  to 
further  study  and  reflection.  The  gathering  of  these  essays  into  one  volume 
affords  the  student  a  means  of  comparison  which  would  otherwise  be  wanting 
or  secnred  only  after  much  search.  All  students  of  literature  will  find  this  to 
be  a  most  suggestive  and  inspiring  book.    Macmillan  Company. 

The  Life  That  Counts.  By  Samuel  Valentin^  Cole.  President  Cole  of 
Wheaton  Seminary,  Norton,  Mass.,  has  written  another  of  the  rapidly  miiltl- 
pljlng  inspiration  books;  notable  examples  of  which  have  been  President 
Bliot*s  **The  Happy  Life,"  and  Pastor  Wagner's  ''The  Simple  Life."  In  the 
introduction  he  says,  **  What  counts  is  the  good  life ;  there  is  no  other  worth 
living."  Under  chapter  headings  that  are  somewhat  fanciful,  such  as  Burning 
Lamps  and  Coals  of  Fire ;  The  Face  of  a  Man ;  The  Face  of  a  Lion ;  The  Face 
of  an  Oz ;  The  Face  of  an  Eagle ;  And  Losing  and  Finding,  he  preaches  a 
series  of  eloquent  sermons  that  teach  the  great  verities  of  the  Intellectual  and 
spiritual  life.  In  the  midst  of  the  overwhelming  deluge  of  light  literature 
which  is  flooding  the  world  at  the  present  day.  It  is  refreshing  to  turn  aside  into 
the  peaceful  range  of  such  a  book  as  this,  and  to  stop  and  think  what  we  are; 
why  we  live;  and  whither  we  are  going.  No  one  can  read  these  pages  without 
being  more  anxious  to  live  nobly  and  more  self-sac riflcingly.  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.    Price,  75  cents  net. 

Select  Poems  of  Robert  Browning.  By  A.  J.  George,  A.M.,  Litt.D. 
The  selections  in  this  volume  are  arranged  In  chronological  order,  and  are 
illustrative  of  the  characteristics  of  the  author.  The  edition  Is  Intended  for 
convenient  study  in  the  schools  or  by  clubs.  The  notes  and  other  helps  will 
aid  the  general  reader  to  comprehend  this  somewhat  difficult  poet.  The  volume 
is  substantially  bound  and  is  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fenodical  Notes 

Evtryhody§  for  January  it  an  antomobite  number.    It  alao  contains  a  good  story  by  Juliet 
Wilbor  Tompkins  entitlea  **  Mother's  Daughter."— An  article  of  great  interest  to  lovers  of 


very  important  group  of  papers  which  he  went  abroad  to  write  for  /farptr**,'- Among  the  good 
things  promised  for  1900  oy  the  AtlaMiic  Mauikty  are  articles  by  experts  on  *'  What  perKMwl 
qualities  are  essential,  under  modem  conditions,  for  eminent  service  in  the  law,  in  the  ministry, 
in  medidne,  journalism,  etc."  There  is  an  excellent  review  of  **The  Juvenile  Books  of  the  S«Mon  *' 
by  Montrose  T.  Moses,  in  T%t  Tnd^ptndtnt  ot  December  14.— An  article  of  interest  to  educators 
appears  In  tne  current  luiematitmmi  jhiarttrty.  **The  Social  Significance  of  Underfed  Chfl. 
dren,"  by  Robert  Hunter.  The  SfMuritny  is  published  by  Fox,  Duffleld  A  Co./ New  York,  N.  Y. 
—Mr.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  begins  in  Scrtdntr's  for  Janujur  an  account  of  "  The  Wapiti  and 
His  Antlers,"  a  series  of  papers  on  the  great  homed  game  of  Amefica. 
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The  American  College  and  University 

W.    O.   THOMPSON,   PRESIDENT   OF  OHIO   STATE  UNITBRSITY 

HE  American  university  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
American  college.  The  apparent  exceptions — 
Clark,  Johns  Hopkins,  Chicago  and  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Jr. — serve  to  illustrate  that  the  college  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  university  work  shall 
rest.  The  college  precedes  the  university  logi- 
cally and  historically.  In  most  instances  the 
growth  of  the  college  has  accompanied  the 
growth  of  the  country  in  population  and  the  development  of 
sentiment  favorable  to  higher  education.  This  growth  of  the 
college  gave  the  university  an  opportunity  by  creating  the 
demand  for  university  trained  men.  The  development  of 
the  country  created  a  demand  for  the  work  that  university 
trained  men  were  prepared  to  do.  This  development  has  been 
in  response  to  an  economic  demand  for  the  product  that  only 

*  Owing  to  unavoidable  circumstances  article  VI  in  this  series  is  postponed 
until  a  later  date.  It  will  be  furnished  before  the  close  of  the  ^ear  by  Professor 
Edward  Franklin  Buchner,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Peda- 
gogy of  the  University  of  Virginia.  The  subject  is  **  The  Relation  of  the  High 
School  to  the  College." 
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university  men  could  furnish.  More  than  many  people  have 
observed,  the  results  of  university  education  have  been  a  distinct 
contribution  to  the  development  of  our  civilization.  The  limits 
of  this  article  permit  only  a  brief  review  of  the  movements  for 
higher  education  in  which  the  college  and  university  are  the 
prominent  factors. 

^  I.  First  of  all,  we  keep  in  mind  that  the  American  college 
was  originally  the  small  college.  This  college  was  an  effort 
to  meet  the  recognized  needs  of  society,  and  usually  gathered 
around  it  the  men  of  the  highest  ideals.  No  other  institution 
appealed  to  men  in  the  same  way,  or  was  more  appreciated  by 
men  in  public  life«-  It  was  usually  the  child  of  the  church,  or 
a  group  of  men  whose  Christian  ideals  led  them  to  make  sacri- 
fices in  the  interest  of  learning  infused  with  the  Christian  spirit. 
Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton.,  Amherst  and  Williams  were  small 
colleges  called  into  existence  by  the  conviction  that  religion 
and  education  were  fundamental  in  the  growth  and  progress  of 
society.  These  colleges  and  all  of  their  class  were  never 
under  the  formal  control  of  the  church.  There  was  no  pro- 
vision for  such  control  in  the  type  of  church  government  that 
flourished  in  New  England.  They  were  close  corporations  in 
the  sense  that  the  trustees  were  able  to  elect  their  own  successors, 
and  thus  develop  a  consistent  and  harmonious  history.  No 
type  of  college  administration  has  since  appeared  better  suited 
to  the  development  of  educational  ideas.  This  type  of  college 
naturally  followed  the  tide  of  emigration  into  the  Western  states, 
and  carried  with  it  the  ideals  of  New  England  and  the  Eastern 
states.  Noteworthy  instances  are  Marietta,  Western  Reserve, 
and  Oberlin  in  Ohio.  The  theory  of  education  that  prevailed 
in  these  colleges  is  commonly  known  as  the  classical.  It  be- 
lieved in  a  liberal  education  as  the  logical,  if  not  the  necessary, 
foundation  for  professional  life  or  the  cultured  life  of  the  best 
people.  It  was  therefore  an  institution  of  ideals  that  led 
toward  an  honorable  and  serviceful  life.  Culture  and  refine- 
ment were  essential  to  the  highest  citizenship.  The  earnest 
Christian  spirit  and  enthusiasm  prevailing  in  this  type  of  col- 
lege made  them  the  centers  of  the  very  best  thought  and  life 
of  the  country.     It  is  noteworthy  that  the  foreign  missionary 
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movement — one  of  the  most  important  movements  of  the  nine- 
teenth century — began  in  a  group  of  college  students.  Until 
1870  this  type  of  college  practically  represents  the  American 
college  idea.  Since  the  close  of  the  great  war  educational 
facilities  have  been  greatly  increased,  and  new  types  have 
been  developed.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  name  these  in  order, 
but  treat  them  separately  for  convenience. 

2.  In  1862  President  Lincoln  signed  the  Morrill  Act,  which 
provided  for  at  least  one  college  in  each  state  where,  without 
excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  the  sciences 
related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  should  be  taught. 
This  type  of  college  has  been  organized  as  a  separate  college 
in  some  states,  and  in  others  has  been  associated  with  the  state 
university.  They  represent  a  great  national  movement  in 
which  the  state  and  the  nation  are  co-operating  with  a  clearly 
Refined  purpose  of  providing  a  type  of  education  not  provided 
prior  to  that  time,  and  which  can  be  readily  justified  by  its  close 
relation  to  the  development  of  the  country.  In  this  group  in- 
dustrial education  finds  a  large  place.  The  technical  education 
of  the  country  recognizes  the  increasing  importance  of  the  work 
in  agricultural  and  engineering  lines.  These  colleges  are  work- 
ing along  the  same  plan,  and  have  brought  a  close  fellowship 
between  the  most  distant  portions  of  our  country.  No  other 
movement  represents  as  strong  a  bond  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  or  has  done  so  much  to  bring  these  sections  to  see 
alike  on  matters  of  educational  policy.  This  group  of  colleges 
has  also  brought  home  to  the  rural  districts  the  importance  and 
the  possibilities  of  education  for  the  pupils  in  the  rural  schools. 
At  present  these  colleges  are  doing  the  best  work  in  progress 
for  awakening  a  right  educational  sentiment  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. 

3.  Another  distinct  development  of  the  American  college  and 
university  is  the  modern  state  university.  The  oldest  state 
University  is  that  of  Georgia ;  the  most  influential  of  the  older 
ones  is  the  University  of  Virginia,  while  the  most  democratic 
of  them  is  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  state  university 
movement,  however,  is  more  modern.  The  University  of 
Michigan  dates  from  1836,  and  some  others  were  organized 
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early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  no  general  movement. had 
any  strength  until  the  reawakening  of  the  country  at  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War.  When  legislatures  began  the  practice  of 
liberal  state  aid  to  higher  education,  there  was  a  widely  preva- 
lent belief  that  education  should  be  the  privilege  of  the  masses, 
and  that  it  should  follow  the  lines  that  would  lead  to  eflSciency 
in  living.  There  was  no  disposition  to  abandon  established 
lines,  but  a  decided  tendency  to  widen  the  scope  of  college  or 
university  education.  The  people  showed  great  enthusiasm  in 
the  development  of  the  state  university,  because  it  was  to  be  the 
people's  university,  representing  popular  need.  Two  things 
were  manifest — that  higher  education  was  no  longer  to  be  con- 
sidered the  privilege  of  the  few  or  of  the  professional  classes, 
but  the  privilege  of  all  classes,  and  second  that  a  thoroughly 
democratic  spirit  had  taken  possession  of  higher  education. 
Here  it  was  that  modem  science  and  the  elective  system  found 
the  best  opportunity.  Here  also  co-education  found  its  strong- 
hold. Prior  to  that  time  a  few  colleges  like  Oberlin  had  stood 
for  co-education,  but  the  state  university  movement  gave  it  new 
emphasis.  This  new  opportunity  for  women  made  it  necessary 
to  abandon  the  old  seminary  idea  for  girls,  and  develop  the 
woman's  college.  The  state  university  not  only  popularized 
higher  education,  but  made  it  universal  in  its  opportunities. 
The  state  university  has  recognized  the  opportunity  and  has  felt 
the  duty  of  providing  wide  opportunity  for  education.  Those 
that  have  taken  the  most  liberal  views  have  enjoyed  the  great- 
est prosperity.  Where  they  have  consciously  related  them- 
selves to  the  state's  industries,  its  commercial  and  social 
problems,  the  universities  have  been  most  appreciated. 

4.  Another  movement  worthy  of  note  is  the  development  of 
the  denominational  college.  The  aim  of  this  type  of  college 
in  the  main  was  in  harmony  with  the  earlier  small  college.  To 
this  was  added  denominational  enthusiasm.  They  have  usually 
been  organized,  governed  and  supported  by  ecclesiastical 
organizations.  The  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and 
other  churches  having  centralized  authority,  have  developed  the 
greatest  number  of  denominational  colleges.  They  have 
gathered  about  them  the  influence  of  the  churches  they  repre- 
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sent,  and  have  served  oftentimes  as  an  efiScient  aid  in  extending 
church  enterprises.  The  missionary  and  evangelistic  move- 
ments are  strongly  supported  in  this  group  of  colleges.  The 
fear  of  a  secular  education  and  the  fear  that  state  universities 
would  be  practically  Godless  and  indifferent  to  morals,  led  many 
people  to  look  toward  the  denominational  college  as  a  corrective 
agency.  In  the  religious  controversies  there  was  danger  that 
the  college  student  should  never  be  clear  as  to  his  religious 
faith  or  life.  The  denominational  college,  while  holding 
loyally  to  its  denomination,  declined  to  be  drawn  into  inter- 
denominational strifes,  and  insisted  that  fundamental  and 
essential  Christianity  was  vital  in  higher  education.  Its  effort 
was  to  have  free  opportunity  for  Christian  culture  in  the  life  of 
the  college  student.  The  charge  of  sectarianism  often'  made 
against  this  college  was  without  foundation.  It  was  and  re- 
mains earnestly  and  aggressively  Christian,  but  not  narrow  or 
sectarian.  It  stands  against  materialism  and  all  forms  of  anti- 
Christian  thought  in  the  belief  that  Christian  education  is  the 
highest  type  of  education. 

In  addition  to  these  types  of  colleges  there  are  some  others 
not  usually  classified  separately — universities  like  that  of  Chi- 
cago, where  membership  in  a  particular  church  is  a  requisite 
for  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  controlling  body  of  trus- 
tees or  directors.  Such  institutions  are  fostered  by  denomina- 
tions lacking  a  central  authority  to  govern  either  churches  or 
schools.  They  unite  the  characteristic  features  of  the  early 
small  college  and  of  the  denominational  college  with  the  mod- 
ern spirit  of  freedom  in  education.  The  polytechnic  institute 
has  grown  into  large  proportions,  and  often  grants  degrees  in 
general  science  as  well  as  in  technical  science.  There  is  also 
a  tendency  to  introduce  culture  studies  into  the  curriculum,  or 
to  require  them  for  entrance  in  such  quantity  as  to  make  tech- 
nical education  professional  or  graduate  work.  In  this  partic- 
ular these  schools  are  related  closely  to  the  universities.  The 
experience  of  these  schools  proves  that  education  of  a  single 
type  does  not  flourish  while  alone.  The  relation  of  one  science 
to  another,  and  the  importance  of  subjects  other  than  science  in 
the  equipment  of  men  who  propose  a  strictly  technical  educa- 
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tion,  have  revealed  the  necessity  of  broadening  every  concep- 
tion of  education.  It  was  this  development  of  education  to 
meet  the  increasing  demands  upon  colleges  that  opened  up  the 
university  idea  in  many  American  colleges.  The  development 
has  been  from  within,  usually  in  response  to  a  recognized 
opportunity  or  popular  demand.  This  is  the  history  of  grad- 
uate instruction  in  connection  with  the  state  universities,  as  well 
as  in  such  institutions  as  Harvard,  Yale  and  Columbia.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  more  recently  founded  institutions  like  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Jr.,  and  Chicago  University,  the  graduate  classes  were 
in  the  original  conception,  but  such  conceptions  controlled 
the  founders  because  they  saw  the  development  of  the  univer- 
sity idea  and  made  provision  for  it  at  the  outset.  The  fact  that 
all  these  institutions  of  every  kind  and  grade  have  had  similar 
experiences  accounts  for  their  great  unity ;  the  fact  that  there 
are  so  many  varieties  in  our  colleges  is  due  to  the  abiding  con- 
viction that  higher  education  should  guide  and  control  the 
development  of  our  civilization.  It  is  evident  that  east  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  the  predominant  educational  force  will 
always  be  institutions  upon  private  foundations,  developed  and 
enlarged  through  the  liberality  of  alumni  and  friends  of  educa- 
tion. In  the  middle  West  the  predominant  force  will  always 
be  the  state  universities.  In  the  newer  portion  of  the  country 
and  the  extreme  West,  the  vigor  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem gives  promise  of  encouraging  the  state  universities  as  the 
natural  and  logical  crown  of  the  public  school  system.  Already 
private  individuals  have  begun  to  make  their  benefactions  in 
the  interest  of  state  universities.  In  all  probability  the  next 
twenty-five  years  will  see  a  great  increase  in  these  bene- 
factions. 

Briefly  reviewing  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country, 
one  discovers  many  similarities  with  enough  diversity  to  make 
conditions  healthful  and  progressive.  Among  these  con- 
ditions : — 

(i)  One  noteworthy  characteristic  of  the  American  college  of 
to-day  is  its  appreciation  of  scholarship.  It  would  be  too  much 
to  say  that  all  colleges  stand  for  a  high  grade  of  scholarship,  but 
it  is  entirely  within  the  truth  to  say  that  the  humblest  college 
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in  the  land  has  within  its  faculty  men  who  keenly  appreciate 
scholarship,  and  put  a  premium  upon  the  man  who  has  an  idea. 
This  appreciation  so  universally  existing  is  itself  a  high  tribute 
to  the  spirit  that  prevails  in  colleges  and  universities.  It  has 
encouraged  many  a  teacher  to  do  his  best  work.  The  certainty 
of  a  keen  appreciation  by  professional  educators  of  any  schol- 
arly product  not  only  insures  a  careful  reading,  but  fixes  a 
man's  place  in  the  world  of  scholars.  There  is  no  less  appecia- 
tion  than  formerly  of  the  value  of  superior  teaching,  but  the 
modern  spirit  recognizes  that  there  can  be  no  high  grade  teach- 
ing apart  from  competent  scholarship.  Accordingly,  the  Amer- 
ican college,  in  selection  of  its  faculty,  insists  primarily  upon 
scholarship  as  the  most  fundamental  need  of  the  teacher.  The 
unanimity  of  colleges  in  this  particular  has  made  a  strong  bond 
of  union  among  the  scholars  of  the  country,  and  greatly  in- 
creased the  professional  spirit. 

(2)  There  is  a  general  agreement  among  the  American 
colleges  now  that  scholarship  should  be  devoted  to  public 
service,  ^very  institution  making  the  least  claim  to  respecta- 
bility stands  squarely  upon  the  platform  that  the  college  is 
public  property  for  training  young  men  and  young  women  for 
efficient  service  and  the  highest  citizenship.  The  benefactions 
that  have  been  made  to  colleges  have  carried  with  them  the 
spirit  that  trust  funds  were  valuable  because  they  enabled  insti- 
tutions to  serve  the  state  with  greater  efficiency. 

(3)  The  sentiment  has  grown  steadily  that  the  college  and 
university  are  places  where  the  pursuit  of  an  education  is  a 
serious  business,  and  one  of  the  most  practical  fields  in  which 
men  labor.  The  college  is  therefore  looked  upon  as  a  public 
trust  to  be  administered  in  the  immediate  interests  of  the  student, 
with  a  view  to  his  future  efficiency.  The  older  conceptions  of 
paternal  government,  and  the  more  recent  conception  of  student 
government,  have  given  way  to  the  theory  of  administrative  gov- 
ernment of  a  public  trust.  The  student  is  therefore  expected  to 
avail  himself  of  a  well-equipped  institution,  as  a  citizen  enters 
into  the  privileges  of  his  country  under  the  protection  of  govern- 
ment. The  privileges  of  the  student  are  measured  by  his  fitness 
to  make  use  of  his  opportunities.     Two  practical  tests  practi- 
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cally  settle  a  student's  rights  in  college,  namely,  a  satisfactory 
response  to  the  scholastic  requirements  of  the  college,  and  a 
satisfactory  account  of  himself  as  a  reputable  citizen.  There  is 
a  manifest  progress  toward  the  application  of  the  same  tests  of 
citizenship  on  the  campus  and  on  the  avenue.  The  American 
college  is  steadily  insisting  upon  the  duty  of  its  students  to 
represent  the  highest  type  of  American  citizenship. 

(4)  As  an  outgrowth  of  this  administrative  government  now 
characterizing  the  American  college,  there  has  come  to  be  a 
feeling  that  every  real  college  or  university  must  be  democratic. 
In  the  earlier  days  when  attendance  upon  college  was  a  rare  privi- 
lege, and  all  colleges  were  small,  it  was  inevitable  that  these 
few  men  should  be  educated  for  leadership,  and  be  distinguished 
for  their  privileges.  The  feeling  naturally  grew  that  the  college 
bred  man  was  a  little  above  the  average  citizen.  The  modern 
conception  is  that  college  training  should  send  a  man  into  the 
thronging  multitudes  to  do  the  business  of  the  world  and  direct 
its  affairs.  Education  for  service  becomes  more  and  more  the 
doctrine  of  democracy.  The  American  college  is  coming  closer 
to  the  people  in  sympathy  as  well  as  in  its  service.  Its  ideals 
are  always  the  unattainable,  but  its  practices  are  the  increasing 
realization  of  democracy  in  universal  education. 

(5)  The  universal  acceptance  of  the  elective  system  in  some 
form  has  completely  revolutionized  the  atmosphere  of  the  Ameri- 
can college.  It  has  put  upon  the  college  itself  the  responsibility 
of  being  well  equipped  when  it  offers  a  course  of  study.  It  has 
put  upon  the  student  the  responsibility  of  his  own  choices.  The 
elective  system  has  made  it  imperative  that  the  modern  teacher 
shall  speak  with  some  authority.  He  must  be  a  capable  leader 
of  eager  followers.  It  is  not  the  professor's  privilege  to  set  tasks 
so  much  as  it  is  his  duty  to  inspire  others  by  his  own  achieve- 
ment. The  modern  college  has  completely  abandoned  the 
thought  that  every  year  shall  be  a  repetition  of  the  previous 
year.  Text-books  are  constantly  changed,  lectures  must  be  re- 
written, and  the  treatment  of  a  subject  must  be  thorough  or  the 
reputation  of  the  college  suffers.  A  student  expects  to  be  taken 
into  new  fields,  to  be  given  wider  horizons,  to  be  taught  the 
laws  of  the  world's  progress,  and  to  be  given  an  inspiration 
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toward  individual  achievement.  The  college  must  respond  to 
its  own  ideals  with  an  honest  and  capable  leadership.  No  sham 
or  pretense  will  be  tolerated.  The  increasing  intelligence  of  the 
American  people  is  steadily  classifying  colleges  upon  the  basis 
of  their  ability  to  do  what  they  proclaim.  College  advertise- 
ments that  parallel  the  announcements  of  patent  medicines  make 
appeals  to  some  classes  of  people,  but  do  not  deceive  the  intelli- 
gent. 

(6)  The  development  of  the  laboratory  method  in  education 
has  changed  entirely  the  methods  of  work.  The  modern  library 
is  only  one  form  of  the  laboratory.  Every  subject  now  pre- 
sented in  our  best  colleges  requires  an  equipment  in  proportion 
to  its  importance.  This  has  made  great  demands  upon  the 
treasury  for  the  money  with  which  to  furnish  the  appliances  of 
education.  The  fact  that  education  must  carry  and  sustain  the 
forces  that  make  our  civilization  is  sufficient  reason  for  saying 
that  the  American  college  and  university  will  increasingly  con- 
sider the  important  issues  in  modern  life.  The  modern  college 
is  democratic  in  spirit.  The  American  college  and  university 
will  remain  devoted  to  scholarship  and  loyal  to  American  democ- 
racy. 

JR. 


Chaucer 

ISABEL   ROBINS   HUNTER 

Wrapt  in  a  mantle  'gainst  the  cold  I  stood 

On  the  broad  moor  and  shiver'd  in  the  wind, — 

When  of  a  sudden  gentler  airs  and  kind 

Sent  forth  sweet  breathings  from  the  budding  wood, 

And  then  from  out  Its  fragrant  depth  he  rode ; 

The  jocund  Spring  out-stretched  her  arms  to  bind 

About  his  brow  fresh  flowers  newlj  twined. 

His  happy  eye%  bespeak  his  blitheful  mood, 

And  sparkle  like  two  suns  with  jollity. 

Athwart  his  back  he  bears  a  sturdy  bow, 

And  arrows  swift  that  smite  but  never  slay, — 

What  frank  simplicity  of  heavenly  show 

His  smiling  mouth  and  gentle  mien  betray, 

And  hark  his  laugh  that  rings  so  merrily ! 


/ 


The  Apperceptive  Basis  of  Manual  Training 

JOHN  P.   HYLAN,  PH.D.,   STONSHAM,   MASS. 

has  for  some  time  been  a  matter  for  remark  that 
manual  training  has  a  high  educational  value. 
Whether  employed  in  crowded  city  wards  or  in 
the  country,  with  normal,  imbecile  or  delinquent 
children,  it  has  met  with  universal  success.  Such 
a  result  demands  from  the  educator  an  explana- 
tion which  shall  so  analyze  the  features  of  manual 
training  as  to  make  them  understood,  and  hence 
applicable  for  securing  the  best  possible  results. 
j  The  physiological  effects  are  the  most  easily  understood. 
Healthful  exercise  which  increases  the  circulation,  deepens 
the  respiration,  increases  the  appetite,  and  hence  facilitates  the 
nutrition  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  is  readily  seen  to  add  a  needed 
element  to  our  otherwise  cramped  and  phlegmatic  methods. 
We  can  also  readily  see  that  the  nervous  system  would  share 
this  benefit,  and  it  is  the  nervous  system  which  is  par  excellence 
the  seat  of  educational  development.  We  may  ask  how  much 
of  the  advantage  that  comes  from  manual  training  arises  from 
these  physiological  factors. 

Dr.  Hamilton  D.  Wey*  conducted  a  series  of  experiments 
upon  the  inmates  of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira 
which  throws  light  upon  this  point.  Men  of  an  average  age 
of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  were  selected  who  showed 
themselves  unable  to  maintain  even  a  passable  record  in  the 
institution.  They  were  dullards,  with  an  almost  total  lack  of 
the  elements  of  education,  and  during  a  period  of  from  one  to 
two  years  they  had  made  no  appreciable  progress  in  school 
work.  The  performance  of  their  daily  task  had  been  equally 
unsatisfactory.  The  physical  training  resorted  to  consisted 
of  frequent  bathing  with  passive  exercise,  as  kneading  the 
muscles,  working  the  joints,  and  friction  applied  to  the  entire 
body  through  rubbing  by  a  professional  trainer.     Later  in  the 

*  *'  Physical  and  Industrial  Training  of  Criminals."    Monographs  of  the  In- 
dustrial Education  Association ^  Vol.  I.,  No.  3. 
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day  a  manual  drill  and  calisthenics  were  employed  to  furnish 
exercise  and  supplement  the  routine  daily  task  in  the  shop. 
The  effect  of  this  training  was  easily  perceptible.  The  baths 
brought  the  skin  to  the  highest  degree  of  functional  activity. 
The  drill  and  calisthenics  developed  the  muscles,  improved  the 
carriage,  and  increased  rapidity  of  action.  The  facial  expres- 
sion became  more  intelligent,  and  the  eyes  gained  in  brightness 
and  clearness.  With  the  physical  improvement  came  an  in- 
tellectual quickening.  The  intellectual  side  of  their  natures 
came  to  have  a  more  and  more  predominating  influence. 
While  their  average  marking  in  school  during  the  five  months 
immediately  preceding  the  experiment  was  45.25  per  cent,  it^ 
arose  during  the  five  months  of  the  experiment  to  74.16./ 
When,  after  the  experiment,  the  men  were  returned  to  the 
regular  work  which  preceded  it,  a  notable  improvement  was\ 
seen  in  their  intellectual  and  moral  conduct.  ^ 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  physical  training  here  em- 
ployed was  of  a  very  simple  sort.  The  bathing  and  massage 
could  not  employ  any  very  pronounced  mental  activity.  It  was 
but  slightly  different  in  the  case  of  the  rest  of  the  physical  pro- 
gram which  began  with  the  '*  right  foot,  left  foot"  step,  being 
followed  by  other  evolutions  until  it  was  possible  for  the  class  to 
march  in  line  and  keep  step.  When  this  could  be  done  well  it 
was  followed  by  dumb-bell  exercises.  The  value  of  such 
training  could  not  depend  primarily  upon  its  intellectual  ele- 
ments, but  rather  upon  more  elementary  ones,  1.  ^.,  the  im- 
proved general  health  and  the  organization  of  nerve  centers 
through  stimulation  and  vigorous  movement.  It  is  also  true 
that  in  mastering  any  manual  accomplishment  like  the  use  of 
dumb-bells,  or  learning  to  march,  one  has  continually  to  gauge 
his  movements  according  to  sensations  or  feelings  which  are 
received.  Thus  the  babe  sees  an  object,  and  stretching  out  his 
hand  to  touch  it  produces  a  certain  feeling  of  position  in  the 
hand.  We  will  suppose  that  he  does  not  reach  it  and  stretches 
out  farther,  producing- a  somewhat  different  feeling.  After  a 
time  he  learns  to  produce  by  reaching  just  the  sensation  that 
has  been  present  when  the  object  was  gained.  In  this  way 
movements  come  to  be  so  adjusted  to  the  feelings  of  position  in 
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the  hand  and  to  the  sense  of  vision  that  the  right  movement 
can  be  made  at  once. 

This  experience  employs  the  memory  of  feeling,  and  thus 
has  in  it  an  intellectual  element.  Also,  the  power  to  judge 
between  slightly  different  kinds  of  feeling  is  used,  which  adds 
to  this  element.  The  training  which  Dr.  Wey  employed, 
hence  of  necessity  exercised  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence, 
but  this  amount  was  too  slight  to  account  for  the  marked  results 
obtained.  The  mental  development  came  more  indirectly  than 
directly,  through  conditions  favorable  to  natural  growth  rather 
than  through  the  gaining  and  use  of  ideas  as  such. 

Compare  the  results  which  Dr.  Wey  obtained— favorable  as 
they  were — with  those  of  a  modern  system  of  manual  training 
which  not  only  involves  the  conditions  favorable  to  natural 
growth  already  described,  but  adds  to  these  others  of  a  pro- 
nounced intellectual  and  moral  type.  Reports  from  institutions 
of  the  same  order  as  the  Elmira  Reformatory  indicate  in  a 
general  way  what  these  results  are.*  In  the  first  place  the 
Iwork  excites  interest  and  offers  the  opportunity  to  give  tangible 
\proof  of  personal  skill.  From  this  the  pupil  comes  to  have  a 
better  opinion  of  his  own  ability,  and  this  brings  self-respect. 
.  To  perform  the  work  satisfactorily  he  must  develop  self-control, 
I  emotional  as  well  as  physical.  Self-control  thus  comes  to  be  a 
product  of  the  work.  The  work  also  teaches  him  to  think  and 
see  into  things  better.  I  have  been  told  that  it  produces  a 
graduate  who  is  especially  desired  as  a  '*  handy  man"  about  a 
farm,  as  he  easily  devises  and  makes  appliances  and  repairs. 
AlsO)  backward  pupils  find  in  this  work  an  impetus  to  learn  the 
common  English  branches,  as  writing,  spelling  and  arithmetic, 
since  they  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  work  as  properly 
taught;  while  other  subjects,  ^uch  as  geography,  botany  and 
physics,  are  naturally  related  to  it,  and  may  profit  by  this 
relationship. 

Plainly,  manual  training  of  this  type,  which  educates  the 
mind  as  well  as  develops  the  body,  is  superior  to  a  system  of 
physical  training  which  trains  the  body  and  but  indirectly 
develops   the   mind.     This   difference   is  due  to   the   superior 

♦  Sloyd Record,  Vol.  II.,  No.  5,  pp.  14-18. 
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moral  and  intellectual  elements  which  miinual  training  involves. 
In  the  physical  world  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  every  effect 
as  equalled  by  its  cause.  The  rate  of  a  falling  body  depends 
upon  the  height  from  which  it  starts  and  the  resistance  of  the 
air.  The  speed  of  a  yacht  depends  upon  the  relation  between 
the  resistance  of  the  water  arising  from  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  vessel  and  the  force  of  wind  that  can  be  applied  to  propel 
it.  In  a  similar  way  an  intellectual  product  must  be  equalled 
by  the  elements  that  are  employed  to  produce  it.  A  poorly 
developed  brain  will  impede  the  development  of  intelligence  as 
much  as  a  poorly  formed  hull  will  cause  the  movement  of  a 
vessel  to  be  retarded,  and  any  developmental  changes  that  can 
be  provided  for  the  brain  will  have  a  value  similar  to  that  which 
comes  from  the  remodeling  of  a  sailing  craft. 

In  the  case  of  sailing  a  vessel  much  ingenuity  and  skill  must 
be  employed  in  so  applying  the  forces  at  hand  as  to  produce 
the  best  result.  Similarly,  the  best  results  which  can  come 
from  manual  training  are  to  a  considerable  degree  dependent 
upon  the  method  by  which  it  is  taught.  A  considerable  part 
of  this  method  aims  to  secure  the  linking  together  of  sensations, 
ideas  and  emotions  so  as  to  constitute  a  mind  building  process, 
to  which  as  a  general  principle  has  been  applied  the  term  of 
apperception. 

The  principle  of  apperception  is  readily  illustrated.  Thus, 
when  one  learns  to  read  (according  to  the  older  method)  first 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  come  to  be  recognized  at  sight.  The 
child  sees  a  character  and  immediately  A,  B,  or  C  comes  to 
mind.  This  is  perception ;  but  soon  the  letters  are  seen  not 
only  as  separate  characters,  but  in  certain  relations  which  give 
to  them  a  new  nxeaning.  The  A,  B,  C  if  written  CAB  means 
not  the  first  three  letters  of  the  alphabet  but  a  carriage.  When 
this  new  meaning  bursts  upon  the  mind  an  act  of  apperception 
takes  place.  Similarly,  a  blazing  match  perceived  by  itself  is 
simply  a  blazing  match ;  if  seen  in  conjunction  with  a  cigar  the 
meaning  is  not  simply  lighted  match  plus  cigar,  but  in  addition 
to  these  a  comfortable  smoke,  or  if  applied  to  an  oil  can  an 
explosion.  A  pen  and  penholder  may  be  perceived  separately 
as  two  objects  having  certain  shape,  hardness,  and  color.     They 
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may  also  be  put  together  and  apperceived  as  an  instrument  with 
which  to  write. 

Since  the  time  of  Herbart  both  the  term  and  the  idea  of 
apperception  have  figured  prominently  in  the  theory  of  educa- 
tional method.  Indeed,  as  a  fundamental  principle,  whether 
clearly  or  dimly  understood,  it  has  been  an  essential  basis  for 
all  successful  teaching.  It  has  been  discovered  to  be  of  little  or 
no  use  to  learn  facts  separately.  They  must  be  learned  in 
certain  relations  to  each  other  and  in  conjunction  with  certain 
situations  in  order  to  be  of  value.  And  as  these  relations  of 
ideas  develop  the  mind  grows  and  becomes  organized. 

Let  us  now  take  up  the  apperceptive  steps  that  are  employed 
in  a  course  of  manual  training.  To  do  this  completely  and  in 
detail  would  require  more  space  than  is  practicable  to  occupy 
here.     We  may,  however,  take  up  some  illustrative  exercises. 

The  course  begins  with  the  simplest  tools  and  simplest  de- 
signs in  wood.  Nothing  could  be  much  simpler  than  holding 
a  piece  of  wood  in  one  hand,  a  knife  in  the  other,  and  cutting 
a  shaving.  Yet  it  is  this  exercise  with  certain  variations  which 
are  employed  in  making  the  wedge.  A  model  wedge,  a  piece 
of  wood  and  a  knife  are  given  the  pupil.     He  is  told  that  by 
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Fio.  I.    The  Wedge,     i.  Straight  cut..   2.  Oblique-cut.    3.  Cross-cut. 

using  the  knife  upon  the  wood  he  is  to  make  a  similar  wedge. 
This  provides  the  first  material  for  apperception.  The  wood  is 
no  longer  simply  a  piece  of  wood,  but  a  piece  of  wood  that 
contains  a  possible  wedge.  Looking  at  the  wood,  the  wedge 
is  seen  in  it.  The  boy's  mind  has  united  these  two  ideas,  and 
he  has  not  simply  a  wedge  and  a  piece  of  wood,  but  a  wedge 
and  a  piece  of  wood  that  may  become  a  wedge.  A  similar 
apperceptive  development  takes  place  respecting  the  knife 
which  is  no  longer  simply  a  blade  and  handle,  or  even  a  tool 
for  general   cutting  purposes.     At  first  a  knife,  now  it  is  a 
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wedge-making  knife.  By  following  instructions,  also,  it  is 
found  to  be  not  simply  a  knife  for  making  a  straight  cut,  but  as 
well  for  cross  and  oblique  cuts,  and  that  the  ends  and  sides 
of  the  wedge  are  knife-made  ends  and  sides. 

Thus,  as  a  result  of  this  simple  exercise,  ideas  at  first  separate 
become  linked  into  a  system.  This  may  be  expressed  dia- 
grammatically  as  in  Figure  2,  in  which  the  round  spots  stand 
for  ideas,  and  the  lines  the  relations  between  these.  The  idea 
**  wood"  becomes  associated  with  **  wedge," with  "knife,"  with 
"cross-cuts"  and  with  "  oblique-cuts."  Likewise  "knife"  and 
each  of  the  other  units  in  the  system  become  directly  associated 
with  all  the  rest.  If  any  one  of  these,  as  a  cross-cut  in  a  piece  of 
wood,  for  example,  is  seen,  then  any  one  or  all  of  these  others 
may  come  to  mind.  This  is  the  test  of  the  formation  of  this 
system — ^that  the  apperceptive  process  has  been  completed, 
and  has  left  behind  its  organic  mental  structure.  A  blacksmith 
sees  a  horseshoe;    what  does  it  mean  to  him?    It  recalls  to 
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mind  hot  iron,  pinchers  and  hammers,  a  forge,  the  control  of 
horses,  and  a  hundred  other  things  of  which  the  uninitiated  are 
ignorant ;   and  this  by  virtue  of  the  apperceptive  system  that 
has  been  built  up  in  his  mind  during  the  hours  of  labor. 
The  above  diagram  by  no  means  represents  all  that  is  learned 
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from  making  the  wedge :  the  apperceptive  system  is  really 
much  larger.  Thus  the  wood  has  to  be  held  with  varying 
degrees  of 'firmness  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cuts  to  be 
made,  and  held  in  a  variety  of  positions  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  different  cuts.  Also,  for  similar  reasons,  the  knife  must  be 
held  in  different  ways.  The  kind  of  wood,  the  grain  and  its 
treatment,  the  sharpness  and  quality  of  the  knife's  edge,  and 
how  to  avoid  cutting  oQe's  fingers,  have  to  be  considered. 
Furthermore,  the  knife  is  not  the  only  tool  used.  A  lead  pencil 
is  needed  to  mark  the  outline  of  the  wedge  upon  the  wood,  and 
it  must  be  sharpened  and  used  in  a  certain  way  in  order  to  do 
this  properly.  A  rule  is  used  to  assist  in  this,  and  also  to  take 
precise  measurements  of  the  original  model  in  order  that  these 
may  be  reproduced  in  the  outline  of  the  new  one.  Besides,  the 
use  and  reading  of  the  rule  are  matters  requiring  method  and 
care.  All  these  details  find  place  in  the  mental  structure  that 
is  formed,  each  being  knit  on  one  at  a  time  and  with  definite 
relations  to  the  others.  We  say  that  the  boy  has  made  a 
wedge,  but  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  the  wedge  that  he  was 
allowed  to  make  the  effort,  but  for  the  sake  of  that  vastly  more 
complicated  and  valuable  product  of  mind  building,  which  is  no 
less  real  because  it  does  not  have  length,  breadth  and  hardness. 

When  we  examine  some  machine-made  object,  as  a  sock  or 
paper  clip,  we  are  inclined  to  say,  "Very  ingenious  and  well 
put  together,"  thinking  only  of  the  objects  themselves.  But 
if  we  go  to  the  factory  where  they  are  made  and  see  the  com- 
plicated machines  used  for  their  manufacture,  any  one  of  which 
is  many  times  more  complicated  than  the  article  turned  out,  we 
are  moved  with  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  intricacy  and 
magnitude  which  these  machines  display.  This  difference  be- 
tween the  sock  and  the  carding,  spinning,  and  knitting 
machines  which  make  it,  well  illustrates  the  difference  in  com- 
plexity between  the  wedge  and  the  delicate  and  intricate  organ- 
ization of  the  mind,  which  was  necessarily  developed  in  its 
making. 

**But,"  asks  the  novice,  *'  granting  that  this  finely  developed 
structure  is  the  result  of  the  process  in  question,  what  is  the 
use  of  it?  Do  you  propose  to  have  every  child  educated  to 
whittle  wooden  wedges  for  a  living?" 
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As  all  figures  illustrate  but  to  a  certain  point,  so  ours  fails  to 
hold  true  here.  While  in  the  case  of  machine  made  articles, 
the  machine  is  first  made  in  order  to  produce  the  article,  in 
the  case  of  manual  training  the  motive  is  reversed,  and  the 
object  is  made  in  order  to  develop  the  mental  mechanism  which 
produces  it.  Although  the  natural  result  of  this  mental  organ- 
ization is  to  make  the  wedge,  it  has  a  natural  and  also  a  higher 
value  than  this.  To  illustrate :  Some  machines  are  made  to 
produce  an  object  which  though  valuable  has  but  a  narrow  use. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  machine  for  making  the  paper  clip. 
This  is  a  valuable  product,  but  its  utility  is  narrow ;  the  clip  is 
good  for  holding  papers  together,  but  good  for  nothing  else. 
Consider  on  the  other  hand  a  cloth  loom.  Reproduces  cloth 
that  may  be  used  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  and  for  different 
purposes — for  clothing,  hangings,  decorations,  furniture  cover- 
ings, household  implements,  and  so  on.  Here  the  value  of  the 
loom  does  not  depend  upon  any  one  of  the  various  uses  to 
which  cloth  can  be  put,  but  must  be  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  them  all.  If  the  loom  had  been  invented  first  for  the  purpose 
of  weaving  one  kind  of  cloth,  as  burlap,  and  then  had  been 
found  useful  for  making  all  the  other  varieties  of  cloth  with 
their  great  number  of  uses,  it  might  well  be  claimed  that  the 
loom  was  much  more  valuable  than  the  burlap  which  it  might 
weave,  and  the  production  of  burlap  would  certainly  be  con- 
sidered as  a  fortunate  occasion  for  the  loom's  invention. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  mental  structure  developed  in  making 
the  wedge.  It  may  be  employed,  all  or  in  part,  for  a  great 
number  of  uses.  For  instance,  the  knife  whose  use  was  learned 
can  be  employed  in  making  an  unlimited  variety  of  objects. 
The  wood  that  has  been  Worked  can  be  utilized  for  all  kinds 
of  useful  and  ornamental  purposes.  The  learning  of  ways  to 
protect  the  hands  against  injury  is  important  in  the  use  of  all 
tools,  while  the  training  with  the  pencil  and  the  practice  in 
precision  gained  in  measuring  the  wedge  and  reproducing  its 
dimensions  are  utilized  in  a  great  number  of  ways.  Above  all, 
the  mind  has  received  an  impetus  to  growth  which  will  result 
in  the  power  of  doing  much  more  important  things. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  wedge  only,  because  its  simplicity 
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makes  an  adequate  treatment  comparatively  easy.  The  method 
of  manual  training  is,  however,  shown  to  better  advantage  in  a 
slightly  more  complicated  object,  as  for  instance  the  tool  rack. 
But  before  taking  this  up  I  wish  to  make  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween two  terms  I  have  used.  I  have  spoken  of  the  appercep- 
tive activity  of  one's  mind  and  have  said  that  on  the  occasion  of 
this  activity  two  things,  as  wood  and  wedge,  become  associated. 
One  may  ask  if  there  is  any  difference  between  association  and 
apperception.  There  certainly  is  a  difference.  Objects  may 
become  associated  in  my  mind  through  purely  accidental  rela- 
tions. Thus,  I  see  an  oblong  glass  bulb  with  a  small  dark  fila- 
ment within.  It  is  placed  in  a  store  window  beside  a  display 
of  lamp  shades.  When  I  see  a  lamp  shade  the  next  day,  the 
bulb  is  recalled,  and  purely  because  of  this  accidental  relation 
between  them.  If  I  had  seen  a  carpenter's  saw  in  place  of  the 
shade,  that  would  have  been  quite  as  potent  in  bringing  the  bulb 
to  mind.  Usually  such  accidental  relations  are  soon  lost,  so 
that  neither  object  recalls  the  other  after  a  few  days.  Suppose, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  had  seen  this  bulb  with  its  dynamo  and 
electric  connections  and  its  use  indicated  as  an  incandescent 
lamp.  Here  we  should  have  an  association  between  the  bulb 
and  the  dynamo,  and  also  something  more.  This  additional 
something  would  make  the  relation  between  them  lasting,  and 
it  would  come  clearly  to  mind  or  be  implied  in  all  my  later 
thoughts  regarding  either  the  lamp  or  dynamo.  This  extra 
factor  is  another  relation.  While  the  first  one  was  a  simple 
association,  this  is  a  logical  relation  and  one  that  gives  to  the 
objects  a  rational  position  respecting  each  other  which  is  not 
accidental.  As  I  follow  the  steps  of  this  relation  I  come  to  see 
why  and  how  these  things  come  together,  and  that  either  with- 
out the  other  would  be  useless.  As  a  result  they  become  united 
in  my  mind  with  bonds  that  are  both  strong  and  many.  A  unity 
is  produced  which  combines  these  first  separate  objects  into  one. 
In  this  case,  it  is  the  unit  of  an  electric  light  apparatus  con- 
ceived as  a  whole. 

It  is  this  additional  relation  which  makes  simple  association 
into  apperception,  and  makes  the  relation  durable.  There  is 
also  this  difference  between  the  two :  whereas  a  simple  associa- 
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tion  is  something  that  is  dependent  upon  conditions  of  things 
outside  of  us  and  is,  as  it  were,  forced  upon  us,  apperception 
requires  an  active  response  of  our  minds  towards  these  objects. 
Thus,  in  the  one  case  the  mind  is  passive,  worked  upon,  depend- 
ent ;  while  in  the  other  it  is  active,  spontaneous  and  independ- 
ent. Also  in  apperception  there  is  a  vigor  and  momentum  of 
thought  that  exhilarates  and  pleases  and  leaves  behind  a  fond- 
ness for  the  material  that  the  mind  has  wrought  upon.  The 
interest  that  children  have  in  word  and  letter  puzzles  depends 
principally  upon  this  pleasing  apperceptive  activity.  The 
words  or  letters  must  be  selected  and  combined  according  to 
certain  given  rules  to  form  words  or  sentences  with  distinct 
meanings.  Every  child  well  knows  the  exciting  triumph  with 
which  he  finally  seizes  upon  the  coveted  answer.  Also,  if  one 
considers  those  sedentary  games  as  words,  checkers,  dominoes, 
whist,  etc.,  he  finds  that  aside  from  the  merely  emulative  fea- 
ture, it  is  the  seeking  out  of  combinations,  the  putting  together 
of  parts  to  make  a  larger  unit — the  letters  to  make  a  word,  a 
card  that  will  take  a  trick,  the  move  to  make  a  king,  the  right 
number  of  spots  for  a  number  that  will  count  for  game,  etc., — 
which  gives  to  the  play  its  zest. 

The  tool  rack  is  suited  to  illustrate  how  this  apperceptive  ac- 
tivity serves  as  a  basic  principle  in  manual  training.  The 
rack  is  a  simple  arrangement  to  be  fastened  to  the  wall  or  to 
the  back  of  the  workbench.  When  put  in  place  it  offers  dififer- 
ent  sized  holes  in  which  the  tools  may  be  held.  The  first  exer- 
cise in  making  this  is  to  cut  from  an  inch  board  a  strip  about 
eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  two  inches  in  breadth.     This  is 
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Fio.  3.     I.  Rough-sawed  surface.    2.  Smoothlj  planed  surface. 

done  with  a  rip  saw,  or  splitting  saw  which  is  so  made  as  to  cut 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  grain  runs,  hence  this  is  exercise 
I.  Next,  one  side  is  planed.  As  this  is  a  narrow  surface, 
exercise  2  is  narrow  surface  planing.  Figure  3  shows  a  strip 
of  wood  that  has  been  treated  this  far. 
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In  order  that  the  broad  and  narrow  faces  of  the  rack  may  be 
perpendicular,  a  feature  that  is  necessary  in  order  that  it  may 
be  held  in  the  necessary  position  when  complete,  one  narrow 
face  must  be  squared  with  the  side  already  planed.  The  try 
square  is  applied,  and  the  narrow  face  planed  so  that  it  will  not 
only  be  smooth  and  straight,  but  perpendicular  to  the  side. 
This  squaring  is  exercise  3.  Also  the  rack  is  required  to  be  of 
a  certain  thickness.  To  secure  this,  the  marking  gauge  is  set 
at  a  distance  equal  to  this  thickness  and  drawn  along  both 
narrow  face's  of  the  strip,  so  that  each  has  a  mark  cut  the  whole 
length  and  parallel  to  the  first  side,  to  which  the  strip  must 
be  planed  down.  This  gauging  is  exercise  4.  Figure  4  illus- 
trates the  process  to  this  point. 


Fig.  4.     I.  Front  face  planed  square.    2.  Gauge  line. 

Next,  the  holes  are  bored,  of  different  sizes,  according  to  the 
kind  of  tools  to  be  held,  and  with  their  centers  equally  distant 
apart.  This  is  an  exercise  that  requires  special  care :  it  is 
exercise  5.  In  order  that  the  ends  may  be  square  and  the  rack 
of  th6  right  length,  a  back  saw  is  used  for  sawing  these.  The 
partial  cross-cuts,  a  short  distance  from  the  ends  for  making  the 
shoulders,  are  also  made  with  this  saw.  Thus  exercise  6  is 
cross-cut  sawing.  The  cuts  parallel  with  the  grain  needed  for 
completing  the  shoulder  are  also  made  with  the  back  saw  and 
completed  with  the  knife,  and  involves  exercises  7  and  8,  cross 
and  straight  whittling,  after  which  small  holes  are  bored 
through  the  ends  for  fastening  the  rack  in  place.  The  ends 
are  then  planed  with  a  block  plane  and  bench  hook,  exercise 
9 ;  and  finally  the  rack  is  sandpapered  with  a  block  of  wood 
held  behind  the  paper  to  keep  from  rounding  the  edges  of  the 
rack,  thus  completing  it  with  exercise  10.  Figure  5  shows  the 
complete  rack. 

As  the  boy  makes  the  rack  he  sees  how  the  use  of  each  tool 
and  the  making  of  each  shaving  helps  a  certain  part  towards 
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its  completion.  Mentally  he  puts  together  each  exercise  one 
by  one  until  the  climax,  the  finished  object,  is  in  his  hands.  In 
this  process  the  interest  grows  and  becomes  a  mild  excitement 
which  not  only  is  pleasurable  in  itself,  but  also  lends  the  energy 
necessary  for  the  care  and  patience  required  to  overcome  the 
difBculties  of  construction. 

This  advantage  which  comes  from  the  apperceptive  activity 
in  manual  training  depends  to  a  considerable  degree  upon  the 
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Fig.  5.     Completed  rack  in  position,  showing  shoulder,  and  auger 

holes  to  fit  certain  tools. 

way  the  subject  is  taught.  The  method  implied  in  the  fore- 
going description  is  commonly  called  sloyd.  In  speaking  of 
manual  training  in  general  I  have  had  sloyd  in  mind.  There 
are  also  other  methods  which  still  survive,  but  which,  appar- 
ently, are  gradually  being  displaced  by  the  sloyd  method. 
One  of  these  is  the  abstract  method,  or  formerly  called  the 
Russian  method.*  According  to  this  method  objects  are  not 
wholly  constructed,  but  only  certain  parts  which  remain  dis- 
connected. Each  part  employs  for  its  construction  some  one 
or  more  exercises;  thus  for  making  the  tool  rack  the  pupil 
would  first  be  required  to  use  the  rip  saw  in  making  several 
cuts  parallel  with  the  grain  in  order  to  develop  skill  in  the  use 
of  this  tool.     The  product  of  this  exercise  would  be  simply  a 

*  Russia  has  some  time  since  adopted  the  sloyd  method  for  general  educa- 
tional purposes. 
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strip  of  wood  displaying  the  cuts  that  had  been  made.  Another 
strip  of  wood  would  be  nicely  planed  in  order  to  furnish  the 
requisite  skill  in  the  use  of  the  plane.  Yet  another  piece  would 
be  cut  with  sides  and  ends  made  true  with  the  try  square,  an- 
other would  furnish  practice  in  gauging,  another  in  boring,  and 
so  on  until  all  the  exercises  necessary  for  making  the  tool  rack 
had  been  completed.  The  peculiar  feature  of  this  method  is 
that  the  rack  itself  is  never  made,  or  any  other  completed 
object.  The  name  tool  rack  might  never  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  different  exercises.  They  would  simply  be  exercises 
in  sawing,  planing,  gauging,  etc.,  which  could  be  used  in 
snaking  the  rack  if  the  pupil  should,  after  his  training,  decide 
that  it  was  something  that  he  wished  to  make.  This  is  hence 
called  the  abstract  method  because  the  exercises  form  a  system 
of  progression  from  simple  to  complex,  entirely  apart  from  the 
construction  of  any  useful  article.  This  method  is  evidently 
lacking  in  some  of  the  apperceptive  features  which  are  pro- 
nounced in  sloyd.  It  is  of  course  true  that  apperception  nat- 
urally accompanies  the  use  of  any  tool.  Thus,  employing  a 
plane  to  smooth  a  rough  surface  brings  together  not  only  the 
plane  and  the  wood  as  ideas,  but  also  brings  in  a  great  number 
of  tactual  and  muscle  sensations,  feelings  in  the  hand  and  arm 
that  arise  when  the  plane  is  used,  and  feelings  of  roughness 
and  smoothness,  which  test  the  tool's  efficiency.  But  the  relat- 
ing of  the  exercise  to  a  useful  object,  the  sustained  interest,  the 
uniting  of  the  complexes  of  ideas  gained  in  each  exercise  into 
one  larger,  composite  and  harmonious  product — these  are  the 
features  which  the  abstract  method  lacks. 

Another  method  which  comes  between  the  sloyd  and  the 
abstract  methods  is  the  preparatory  method.  This  is  different 
from  the  abstract  method  in  that  the  exercises  are  learned  for  a 
distinct  purpose,  as  for  making  the  tool  rack.  It  is  different 
from  sloyd  in  that  the  object  is  not  made  at  first,  but  only  an 
imperfect  one  which  serves  to  give  practice  for  making  the 
better  one  later.  From  the  standpoint  of  apperception  this  is 
superior  to  the  abstract  method,  since  it  relates  the  different 
exercises  and  gives  them  a  value  derived  from  the  value  of  the 
completed  article.     It  has  this  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
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sloyd  :  that  when  the  pupil  knows  that  what  he  is  making  will 
not  itself  reach  completion,  but  serves  only  as  a  preparation  for 
a  second  more  successful  attempt,  he  is  less  likely  to  work  with 
the  same  care  and  interest  that  he  would  in  case  the  article  were 
then  to  be  completed.  Some  of  the  apperceptive  force  or  val- 
ency, to  borrow  a  term  from  chemistry,  would  be  lacking.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  in  attempting  an  exercise  that  is  difficult, 
and  when  a  slip  if  made  cannot  be  repaired,  one  naturally  tries 
his  tools  on  waste  material  in  order  to  test  his  power  of  using 
them.  This  testing  is  in  effect  a  preparatory  exercise,  but 
because  of  its  voluntary  nature,  not  one  that  detracts  from  the 
value  of  the  whole. 

In  the  adaptation  of  manual  training  to  the  great  variety  of 
localities  and  pupils  for  whom  it  is  needed,  many  forms  of  it  are 
demanded.  In  saying,  therefore,  that  the  sloyd  method  is 
adapted  for  securing  the  best  results  in  the  majority  of  cases 
because  of  its  greater  apperceptive  value,  it  is  not  implied  that 
the  other  methods  should  be  unconditionally  discarded.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  resourceful  educator  must  devise  his  exer- 
cises and  models  with  the  same  care  that  the  apothecary  com- 
pounds his  drugs  in  order  that  they  may  be  helpful  rather  than 
harmful.  Apperception,  imagination,  motive,  self-control, 
attention,  sensitivity,  judgment,  reasoning,  complexity,  and 
difficulty  are  among  the  many  elements  from  which  his  pre- 
scription must  be  made  in  order  to  be  suited  to  the  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  needs  of  his  pupils.  One  pupil,  or  class 
of  pupils,  may  find  a  model  too  difficult,  another  too  exciting. 
One  model  may  demand  too  much  imagination,  or  another  may 
be  lacking  in  motive.  The  number  of  ideas  to  be  united  may 
be  too  great  to  be  firmly  grasped,  or  the  strength  of  arm  or 
hand  or  the  power  of  attention  too  slight  to  obtain  the  best 
results. 

There  are  some  questions  which  naturally  arise  at  this  point. 
Why  is  it  necessary  to  employ  physical  labor  as  a  means  for 
developing  these  useful  mental  powers  ?  Granted  that  the  body 
cannot  be  developed  without  bodily  activity,  why  does  the  mind 
require  more  than  mental  activity  for  its  growth  ?  We  have  a 
great  variety  of  studies  whose  aim  it  is  to  develop  the  intelli- 
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gence,  the  morals,  and  the  esthetic  taste.  Why  attempt  to  drag 
these  into  the  uncongenial  atmosphere  of  the  workshop,  which 
being  that  of  the  day  laborer,  is  naturally  unsuited  to  a 
gentleman  ? 

Such  questions  cannot  be  answered  in  a  breath,  but  a  part  of 
the  answer  properly  belongs  here.  I  will  take  up,  therefore, 
only  the  portion  which  comes  under  apperception. 

As  one  observes  the  excursions  of  infancy  and  childhood  in 
their  little  worlds,  he  readily  sees  a  close  intimacy  between 
thought  and  matter.  What  the  eyes  see,  the  hands  must 
handle,  and  the  finger  must  trace  and  prod  the  outlines  and 
surfaces.  The  lips  must  also  feel  its  texture,  and  the  teeth  test 
its  hardness.  As  the  muscles  grow,  these  give  sensations  of 
movement  and  resistance  which  are  essential  features  of  the 
child's  experience.  It  is  these  sensations  that  almost  wholly 
compose  the  child's  mental  life.  They  are  the  necessary  form 
of  food  for  the  young  mind  as  milk  is  for  the  infant's  stomach. 
The  more  complete  and  many  sided  this  acquaintance  with 
objects,  the  better  nourished  is  the  mind,  the  more  rapidly  does 
it  grow,  and  the  broader  and  stronger  becomes  the  foundation 
to  support  mature  mental  life. 

The  natural  tendency  is  for  the  child  to  get  this  experience 
of  his  own  accord.  But  the  unnatural  influence  of  congested 
social  life  and  of  artificial  education  tend  to  prevent  it.  The 
child  may  be  natural  so  long  as  one  room  and  a  dozen  play- 
things satisfy  him,  but  not  longer  He  becomes  destructive  and 
infringes  upon  the  rights  of  his  closely  packed  neighbors. 
Manual  training  offers  a  chance  for  restrained  youth  to  gain 
some  of  these  much  needed  natural  advantages  without  disturb- 
ing the  tranquillity  of  the  neighborhood.  It  offers  the  "  feel" 
of  wood  and  steel,  the  difference  between  rough  sawed  surfaces, 
glassy  varnished  surfaces,  and  the  clinging  smoothness  that  is 
left  by  plane  or  sandpaper.  The  sense  of  touch  comes  to  find 
hollows  and  bunches  before  not  noticeable,  the  lack  of  round- 
ness in  a  penholder,  or  a  scar  on  a  hatchet  handle.  The  sense 
of  sight  comes,  to  estimate  distances,  detect  faults  in  curves 
and  lack  of  synimetry  in  form.  The  hardness  of  different 
woods,  the  boring  of  a  hole  and  the  sawing  of  a  board  come  to 
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be  translated  into  terms  of  effort,  fatigue  and  muscular  strain. 
The  tones  of  tools  when  in  use  are  readily  caught  up  by  the  ear 
and  are  used  to  indicate  the  condition  of  the  cutting  edge.  The 
right  and  wrong  sounds  which  show  when  a  chisel  or  plane 
iron  is  being  ground  properly,  and  the  squeak  of  a  poorly  set 
saw,  are  learned.  The  odors  of  different  woods,  with  their 
colors  and  grains,  come  to  be  distinguished.  The  elastic  hard- 
ness of  cold  iron  as  compared  with  its  yielding  softness  when 
hot,  and  the  grating  ring  of  the  file  when  used  with  metal  as 
compared  with  the  smothered  rattle  when  used  with  wood,  are 
impressions  that  not  only  challenge  the  senses  but  also  the 
judgment. 

These  illustrate  the  revel  of  sense  impressions  which  manual 
training  offers  the  boy's  hungry  senses.  They  could  not  well 
come  to  him  apart  from  a  free  use  of  natural  materials  and  some 
instruction  regarding  them.  It  is,  however,  the  meaning  and 
use  which  these  sensations  have  which  belong  especially  to 
apperception.  Thus,  the  sharpness  of  a  tool  is  tested  by  the 
feeling  of  its  edge.  This  particular  feeling  indicates  a  condi- 
tion which  not  only  necessitates  a  careful  handling  of  the  tool 
to  avoid  injury,  but  makes  possible  a  quite  different  use  and 
effect  than  when  dull.  In  other  words,  this  feeling  of  sharpness 
becomes  a  part  of  a  complex  of  ideas  in  the  same  way  as  has 
already  been  illustrated,  and  more  than  this.  It  becomes  asso- 
ciated with  certain  acts  or  conduct  made  necessary  or  possible 
because  of  this  relation.  The  sharp  edge  is  always  dangerous 
to  handle,  and  it  always  cuts  easily,  leaving  a  smooth  surface. 
As  a  result,  a  habit  of  handling  and  using  the  sharp  tool  comes 
to  be  developed.  A  continued  experience  could  hardly  result 
otherwise.  And  what  is  the  result?  It  is  that  which  gives 
manual  training  its  great  superiority  in  apperceptive  value  over 
a  merely  intellectual  or  sedentary  method.  The  endless  repe- 
tition of  sense  impressions  which  continually,  over  and  over 
again,  weave  themselves  into  a  definite  relationship  which  ex- 
presses itself  in  certain  conduct,  this  results  in  a  permanency 
and  strength  of  mental  structure  which  outlasts  even  memory. 

The  sharp  tool  and  its  treatment  is  but  an  instance  of  the  fea- 
tures that   make  up  manual   training.     The  carefully  aimed 
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blows  of  the  hammer  grow  out  of  the  impression  of  the  nail  and 
its  position,  the  feeling  of  the  hammer  in  the  hand,  its  weight 
which  comes  through  the  arm,  and  the  sound  of  its  impact  with 
the  nail  head.  The  guiding  of  the  saw  depends  upon  the  line 
to  be  followed,  how  and  where  the  wood  is  held,  its  thickness 
and  hardness,  the  sound  the  saw  makes,  and  the  resistance 
with  which  it  meets.  Planing  requires  a  complicated  set  of 
movements  in  the  arms,  hands,  and  wrists  in  order  to  leave  the 
planed  surface -true  and  not  irregular ;  straight  and  not  curved ; 
square  and  not  oblique.  The  movements  of  the  body  and  the 
amount  of  effort  used  must  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  surface, 
and  the  kind  of  wood.  The  plane  must  be  set,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  planing  adapted  to  the  grain.  Here,  as  in  the  other 
cases,  a  considerable  number  of  ideas  and  movements  have  to 
be  united  through  instruction  and  experience.  The  well 
planed  surface  is  the  tangible  proof  that  this  union  has  prop- 
erly taken  place,  with  each  idea  in  the  apperceptive  system  in 
its  right  relation  to  the  others.  The  ease  and  quickness  with 
which  the  surface  is  planed  also  have  their  meaning.  They 
show  the  degree  to  which  these  relations  have  become  strong 
and  lasting. 

I  have  said  that  this  mental  structure  outlasts  memory.  One 
who  has  learned  to  skate,  or  dance,  or  ride  a  bicycle,  will 
remember  how  complicated  and  difficult  it  at  first  appeared. 
A  great  number  of  ideas  and  movements  had  to  be  combined, 
and  as  this  union  progressed  and  became  perfect  the  new  art 
was  acquired.  Then  if  it  was  dropped  for  a  number  of  years, 
it  became  impossible  to  recall  how  it  was  done  and  the  power 
seemed  lost.  But  when  an  occasion  came  for  renewing  it,  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs  and  trunk  responded  almost  as  readily  as 
of  old,  and  the  movement  was  buoyed  up  by  a  feeling  of  famil- 
iarity. The  art  had  been  lost  from  memory,  but  retained  by  the 
subtle  play  of  nerves  and  muscles  that  the  mind  had  taught. 
Or  go  to  an  insane  asylum.  Pass  through  the  wards  until  you 
come  to  the  worst  forms  of  dementia.  Nothing  that  could  be 
called  mind  is  present  to  distinguish  these  patients — no  intelli- 
gent expression  of  a  face  or  answer  to  a  question.  Yet  the 
shoemaker    still   deftly   handles    his   shoes,   the   housekeeper 
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manipulates  her  brooms  and  the  old  colored  servant  responds 
with  his  old-time  polite  deference.  These  remnants  of  the  past 
life  which  had  been  acquired  through  an  alliance  of  mind  and 
body,  and  perfected  by  practice,  were  all  that  was  left.  If  more 
had  been  thus  perfectly  acquired  the  wreck  would  not  have 
been  so  complete. 

Without  doubt  a  fruitful  cause  of  insanity  is  imperfect  mental 
training.  The  mental  possessions  are  left  disconnected  like 
abstract  exercises,  or  are  but  imperfectly  organized.  A  stroke 
of  ill  health  or  a  financial  crisis  is  sufficient  to  derange  the  fee- 
ble connections  between  ideas,  and  mental  disintegration  sets 
in.  Indeed,  one  need  not  go  to  an  insane  asylum  to  see  a  ten- 
dency of  this  sort.  Extreme  forgetfulness  and  absent  minded- 
ness  are  often  symptoms  of  more  serious  derangements. 
Fatigue,  old  age,  or  the  poor  nutrition  which  comes  from  indi- 
gestion, readily  show  the  weak  links  in  our  chains  of  thought. 
The  professor  goes  out  without  his  hat,  the  lawyer  forgets  his 
briefs,  the  farmer  leaves  some  of  his  chores  undone,  the  house- 
keeper leaves  her  pies  to  burn.  Names  and  events  slip  from 
memory.  It  is  that  which  has  been  but  imperfectly  learned, 
that  which  has  not  been  used,  meanings  which  have  not  been 
fully  comprehended,  which  go  first.  It  is  where  apperception 
has  been  lacking,  or  where  relations  have  not  been  often 
rehearsed  that  disintegration  first  sets  in.  Such  occurrences 
plainly  show  that  an  education  which  is  not  strongly  built 
according  to  the  natural  laws  of  development  not  only  crum- 
bles, but  is  likely  to  become  top-heavy  and  collapse. 


Geography  and  **  College  English** 

MARTHA  HALB   SHACKFORD,   WBLLBSLRY  COLLSGR,   WRLLRSLBY,   MASS. 

jXPERIENCE  with  college  students  leads  one  to 
believe  that  they  have  some  code  of  scholarship 
which  forbids  any  degree  of  intimacy  with  a 
map.  Not  only  do  they  reveal  astounding  ignor- 
ance of  the  position  of  certain  famous  places  upon 
the  earth's  surface,  they  have  apparently  a  certain 
pride  in  this  ignorance  of  a  subject,  associated 
with  the  grammar  school,  and  forgotten  with  other 
childish  things.  In  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board's 
questions  in  English  a  few  years  ago  a  reference  was  made  to 
Newmarket,  and  although  the  students  had  studied  Macaulay's 
Essay  on  Addison,  where  Newmarket  appears,  very  few  of 
them  were  acquainted  with  that  town.  Certain  answers  made 
Newmarket  the  stock-exchange,  others  a  bridge,  a  building, 
or  a  club.  While  there  may  be  reason  to  rejoice  in  this  ignor- 
ance of  the  race-course,  there  is  also  reason  to  regret  the 
careless  reading  which  it  indicated,  and  which  was  indicated 
further  by  the  preposterous  guesses  at  the  position  of  Blenheim, 
also  referred  to  in  the  examination  questions. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  deficient  knowledge  of  the  geography 
of  literature.  A  student  may  escape  censure  for  his  bad  taste, 
his  lack  of  logic,  his  indifference  to  music,  or  his  want  of  im- 
agination, but  never  for  his  indolence  in  searching  out  the 
location  of  all  places  mentioned  in  a  text.  Mechanical  as  this 
exercise  may  seem,  it  will  result,  under  proper  direction,  in  a 
far  more  intelligent  grasp  of  certain  portions  of  books  read* 
It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  insist  upon  the  fact  that  the  various 
geographical  names  have  definite  local  habitation. 

Abundant  material  for  training  students  in  this  matter  is 
offered  in  the  various  books  studied  in  preparation  for  college. 
In  Lycidas  reference  is  made  to  many  places,  rivers,  lakes  and 
cities,  and  the  education  of  a  boy  may  be  much  advanced  if  he 
is  encouraged  to  separate  real  geography  from  fabled,  modern 
from    classical.     Mona,   Deva,    Hebrus,   Arethuse,   Mincius, 
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Camus,  Galilean  Lake,  Alpheus,  Hebrides,  Namancos,  and 
Bayona  offer  a  challenge  to  the  industrious  worker.  In  Burke's 
Speech  On  Conciliation  with  America  the  following  names 
demand  scrutiny  and  identification  by  the  student,  who  will 
doubtless  be  unable  to  point  exactly  to  any  one  of  the  places 
mentioned,  however  familiar  the  name  may  be  :  Hudson's  Bay, 
Davis's  Straits,  Falkland  Islands,  Brazil,  Cape  Breton  Island, 
Curdistan,  Crimea,  Algiers,  Brusa,  Smyrna,  Angola,  Guinea, 
Serbonian  Bog,  Chester,  and  Durham.  In  Macbeth  appear 
Forres,  Golgotha,  Aleppo,  Inverness,  Birnam  Wood,  Dunsi- 
nane,  St.  Colmes  Inch,  and  Scone. 

Aside  from  the  benefits  of  acquiring  a  certain  amount  of 
definite  information,  and  of  becoming  accustomed  to  a  scholarly 
method  of  thorough  investigation,  other  advantages  will  be 
noted  as  a  result  of  close  application  to  atlas  and  gazetteer.  A 
valuable  lesson  in  utilizing  previous  training  may  be  learned 
if  students  are  taught  to  overcome  their  natural  tendency  to 
keep  each  branch  of  learning  in  an  air-tight  compartment  and 
recognize  the  fact  that  geography  and  literature  may  be 
mutually  explanatory.  Probably  the  most  significant  gain  in 
the  matter  will  lie  in  the  stimulus  given  to  the  imagination.  It 
is  desirable  that  students  should  find  on  the  map  each  place 
mentioned,  and  should  also  consult  a  dictionary  or  encyclo- 
pedia for  information  in  regard  to  the  characteristics  and 
general  aspect  of  each  spot.  Unquestionably,  this  will  take 
time,  but  in  the  end  readers  will  become  vastly  better  able  to 
Visualize,  and  will  recognize  a  fuller  meaning  in  the  geograph- 
ical terms.  This  would  be  especially  true  in  the  study  of  a 
drama  such  as  Macbeth,  where  a  double  interest  is  found  if  the 
dramatic  scene  is  localized.  In  the  study  of  biography  there 
would  be  a  gain  registered  if  it  is  made  apparent  that  a  writer 
has  frequented  various  towns  and  has  been  responsive  to  the 
influences  of  different  sections  of  his  own  country  or  of  the 
world.  The  life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  would  yield  a  long  lesson 
in  foreign  travel,  and  the  life  of  Coleridge  would  be  an  intro- 
duction to  many  historic  spots  in  England.  To  associate  some 
actual  man  with  these  names  of  town  and  village  will  be  to 
rouse  genuine  interest.     By  following  the  paths  of  the  great 
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writers  through  space,  as  well  as  through  time,  students  will  be 
roused  to  a  much  more  vital  interest  in  the  authors,  and  will 
recognize  more  keenly  the  fact  of  their  humanity. 

May  not  something  be  said  for  this  method  of  studying 
geography  in  comparison  with  the  more  formal  and  colorless 
s^udy  which  prevails  in  many  of  our  public  schools?  If  the 
various  geographical  references  in  the  poems  studied  in  the 
primary  and  the  grammar  grades  could  be  made  one  means 
of  teaching  geography  to  children,  much  might  be  learned 
pleasantly  and  quickly,  through  concrete  example,  which  is  now 
learned  by  rote.  In  this  way  certain  hazy  notions  about  the 
Spanish  Main,  Loch  Katrine  and  the  Low  Countries  might  give 
way  to  clear  understanding,  and  we  should  not  hear  again 
of  that  student  who  searched  the  map  of  Europe  for  the  Papal 
See. 
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The  Snow-Maiden 

G.    P.    GUBRRIBR 

I  mark  upon  the  upland  snow, 

A  daint^r  maid  serenely  go, — 

All  in  a  glistening  robe  of  wiiite. 

Decked  o'er  with  green  and  berries  bright ; 

And  round  about  her  braided  hair . 

A  wreath  of  m jrtle  doth  she  wear ; — 

So  came  she  with  the  gathering  cloud 

Which  gave  the  land  its  beauteous  shroud ; 

And  now  beneath  the  uncurtained  skjr, 

Blue-edged  with  green,  and  stretched  on  high, 

Long  shapes  of  many  a  lovely  hue — 

Such  chosen  shores  as  dreams  pursue— 

She  wends  her  way  all  void  of  fear, 

And  sings  a  song  for  men  to  hear. 

Of  purity  and  purpose  high 

And  deeds  of  unknown  chivalry. 


A  Form  for  Solving  Problems  in 

JOS.  V.   COLLINS,   STATB  NORMAL   SCHOOL,    STBVBNS   POINT,   WIS. 

IHE  idea  of  a  form  for  doing  work  of  a  mentsU 

TJ  nature  is  apt  to  strike  most  persons  with  aversion. 
I  It  is  so  easy  to  lay  stress  on  form  rather  than  on 
substance.  Schools  that  pay  too  much  attention 
to  form  are  likely  to  be  set  down  as  narrow  and 
justly  so.  Nevertheless  there  would  appear  to  be 
a  proper  place  for  form  even  in  a  realm  whose 
methods  are  as  elastic  as  those  of  education. 
Forms  play  a  mighty  part  in  the  work  of  the  world.  There 
are,  as  everybody  knows,  legal  forms,  business  forms,  social 
forms,  governmental  forms,  and  even  religious  forms.  Why 
then  should  not  the  idea  of  forms  be  utilized  in  education  as 
well? 

A  certain  logical  form  is  needed,  speaking  broadly,  in -pre- 
senting any  topic.  There  is,  first,  preparation  of  materials, 
followed  by  arrangement  of  them,  presentation,  and  generali- 
zation. Why  should  not  this  order  appear  in  the  development 
of  a  theme,  the  study  of  a  topic,  the  demonstration  of  a 
theorem,  or  the  solution  of  a  problem?  The  answer,  so  far  as 
the  demonstration  of  a  theorem  in  geometry  is  concerned,  is 
that  this  is  exactly  what  is  done  by  practically  all  of  our  writers 
on  geometry  at  the  present  time.  We  get  first  the  theorem, 
next  the  figure,  then  the  special  enunciation  divided  into  the 
"Given'*  and  **To  Prove''  parts,  followed  last  of  all  by  the 
demonstration  with  its  Q^  E.  D.  Geometry  has  not  always 
been  presented  in  this  formal  manner.  Open,  for  instance,  one 
of  the  geometries  published  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  In 
it  you  find  no  such  division  of  a  proposition.  Thus  in  one  of 
the  old  geometries  one  would  find  following  the  theorem  and 
figure  something  like  this :  Let  ABC  be  a  triangle  of  which 
the  angle  ABC  is  greater  than  the  angle  BCA ;  the  side  AC  is 
likewise  greater  than  the  side  AB.  This  in  the  first  paragraph 
is  followed  by  the  demonstration  in  the  next,  beginning  with 
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^<  For."  The  form  of  statement  is  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Wentworth's  Geometry  was,  I  think,  the  first  to  break  away 
from  this  practice,  and  the  book  gained  a  great  popularity, 
greater,  it  is  said,  than  that  of  any  other  text-book  ever  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  Moreover,  this  popularity  was  gained 
in  spite  of  what  mathematicians  consider  grave  faults  in  the 
geometrical  treatment,  such  as  the  introduction  of  the  idea  of 
direction  in  the  treatment  of  parallels,  the  deferring  of  con- 
structions, etc.  In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  Professor 
Wentworth  says :  **  Most  persons  do  not  possess  the  power  of 
abstraction  requisite  for  keeping  in  mind  the  successive  steps 
of  a  continuous  argument.  Hence  with  most  beginners  it 
depends  mainly  on  the  fo^m  (italics  his)  in  which  the  subject 
is  presented  whether  they  pursue  the  subject  with  indifference 
or  with  increasing  interest  or  pleasure."  The  remaining  para- 
graphs of  the  preface  explain  how  the  form  used  is  to  aid  in 
the  stifdy. 

If  now  a  form  is  helpful  in  geometry,  it  should  be  helpful  in 
arithmetic  likewise,  as  arithmetic  has  much  reasoning  and  is 
besides  presented  to  immature  minds  which  need  all  the  aids 
available.  Why  not,  then,  do  for  arithmetic  in  problems 
which  call  for  reasoning  just  what  Wentworth  did  for  geometry, 
and  have  the  pupil  write  down,  for  example,  '*  G.  T."  as  a 
heading  for  the  given  terms  of  the  problem,  ''R.  T."  for  the 
required  term,  **Sol."  for  the  solution,  and  **  Proof "  for  the 
proof  ?  By  this  plan  the  pupil  is  compelled  to  put  before  his 
mind  by  both  the  visual  and  motor  senses  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  and  what  is^  to  be  found.  This  at  the  beginning. 
Then  at  the  other  end  of  the  process  he  is  reminded  that  he  is 
to  use  means  to  find  out  whether  his  solution  is  correct ;  to  go 
over  the  whole  work  again  if  nothing  better  offers. 

The  **  Sol."  can  wisely  be  separated  into  two  or  three  parts  : 
first,  a  figure  if  one  will  aid  in  the  solution ;  second,  the  line 
statement  of  the  steps  of  reasoning;  third,  the  calculation. 
The  calculation  can  perhaps  best  be  made  at  the  right  margin. 
Very  likely  the  easiest  way  to  set  all  this  forth  is  by  an  example. 

Problem :  What  length  of  road  44  feet  wide  will  contain  an 
acre  ? 
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G.  T.     Area  of  road  =  i  acre,  and  its  width  =  44  ft. 
R.  T.     To  find  length  of  road  which  contains  i  acre. 


Sol. :  I  acre  44  ft. 


I  acre=  160  X  30J  X  9  sq.  ft. 
Length  of  road  in  ft.  =  160  X  ^\^  X  9  -h  44 

=  990  ft. 


By  cancellation 
160X^X9X^=990 


Proof:  I  sq.  ft.  X  44  X  990  =  i  sq.  ft.  X  9  X  30J  X  160 

This  form,  or  something  like  it,  may  be  regarded  as  the  final 
one  to  be  used  only  in  the  higher  grades.  At  first  only  very 
simple  forms  should  be  introduced  which  are  calculated  to  pre- 
pare the  pupiil  for  the  line  statements  of  the  complete  form. 

Thus 

Cost  of  5  apples  =  20  cents 

Cost  of  one  apple  =  ^  of  20  cents  =  4  cents 

is  all  of  form  that  is  wise  to  use  at  first.     Gradually,  as  they 

can  prove  advantageous,  the  other  features  are  added. 

The  above  form  enables  the  teacher  to  tell  the  pupil  that  out 
in  the  world  all  of  the  steps  in  the  solution  are  dispensed  with 
except  the  calculation  and  proof.  But  the  pupil  must  under- 
stand that  the  person  who  dispenses  with  writing  these  parts 
must  nevertheless  think  them  if  he  would  solve  the  problem. 

A  word  or  two  about  the  proof  part.*  Addition,  as  everyone 
knows,,  is  best  proved  by  adding  in  the  opposite  direction  and 
then  testing  still  further  by  ^^  casting  out  the  nines";  inverse 
operations  by  the  corresponding  direct  ones;  problems  like 
those  in  algebra  by  verification ;  problems  in  proportion  by 
analysis,  and  vice  versa;  simple  multiplication  and  division 
problems  by  cancellation,  or  better  still,  aliquot  parts  method ; 
cancellation  solutions  by  aliquot  parts  and  vice  versa;  and  so 
on.  It  is  understood  that  a  great  variety  of  practical  prob- 
lems can  be  worked  either  by  simple  multiplications  and  divi- 
sions, by  cancellation,  or  by  aliquot  parts.  Thus  problems  in 
interest,  land,  lumber,  wood,  hay  or  coal,  butter,  etc.,  can 
usually  be  solved  by  either  of  these  three  methods,  and  the 
aliquot  parts  solution  is  the  best  possible  proof  of  a  solution 

*See  article  on  ^^  Checks  and  the  Habit  of  Accuracy  in  Arithmetic"  in  the 
October,  1903  number  of  Education ,  hy  the  present  writer. 
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by  one  of  the  other  methods.  The  aliquot  partd  method  is  the 
one  business  men  fall  into  naturally ;  it  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
taught  in  the  schools. 

Evidently  the  question  of  proofs  need?  careful  study »  and 
considerable  experience  is  essential  to  equip  the  teacher  to 
handle  the  matter  to  the  best  advantage. 

It  remains  to  say  what  experience  *  running  through  a  long 
period  of  years  shows  as  regards  the  practice  here  outlined. 
That  the  use  of  the  form  is  helpful  is  beyond  the  peradventure 
of  a  doubt.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  children  would  not 
be  interested  in  verifying  an  answer  once  they  had  it.  That 
this  is  a  false  impression  is  readily  capable  of  proof  by  trial. 
Moreover,  third  and  fourth  grade  pupils  take  as  much  pleasure 
in  checking  simple  numerical  calculations  by  repeating  the 
work  and  by  casting  out  the  nines  as  do  the  pupils  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  verifying  their  answers  to  prob- 
lems in  percentage. 

No  habits  of  mind  are  more  to  be  desired  than  the  disposition 
to  carefully  distinguish  between  what  is  given  and  what  is  to 
be  found,  and  to  test  the  reasoning  and  calculation  at  every 
step  to  see  if  the  result  is  correct.  This  is  the  true  scientific 
spirit.  The  merit,  says  James,  in  manual  training  consists  in 
showing  the  pupil  that  his  work  must  be  right  or  its  defect  will 
appear.  Why  should  not  the  study  of  arithmetic  possess  the 
same  merit? 

*In  the  Stevens  Point,  Wit.,  State  Normal  School,  under  Mrs.  Marj  D. 
Bradford,  Supervisor  of  Practice.  Mrs.  Bradford  took  the  idea  of  the  G.  T.  and 
R.  T.  direct  from  the  geometry.  Not  all  the  features  mentioned  have  been 
used  all  the  time,  but  all  have  been  sufficiently  tested  to  know  what  the  effect 
of  their  use  is. 
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HBNRY  LINCOLN  CLAPP.   MASTER   GBOROB   PUTNAM   SCHOOL.  BOSTON 

HAVE  read  somewhere  and  made  a  note  of  this 
statement:  *^The  grade  teacher  can  be  given  a 
great  deal  of  freedom  in  her  own  room.  It  would 
make  life  worth  infinitely  more  to  her  if  she  had 
a  right  to  feel  on  some  few  things  that  it  was 
none  of  the  principal's  business,  none  of  the 
superintendent's  business,  how  she  was  doing  it 
or  when  she  was  doing  it,  provided  she  had  the 
results  to  show  at  the  end  of  the  year." 

Now  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  educational 
results  of  a  school  what  ^^it"  refers  to,  what  method  is  used  in 
doing  *  *  it,"  and  when  *  *  it "  is  done .  If  *  *  it "  refers  to  composition 
writing,  for  instance,  the  teacher  may  not  know  the  principal's 
way  of  doing  it,  whether  that  may  be  the  best  way  or  not.  If 
she  is  told,  she  may  relapse  to  old  methods  in  violation  of  edu- 
cational principles,  or  refrain  from  doing  the  work  in  the 
desired  way  from  prejudice  or  inertia.  I  have  known  such  a 
thing  to  happen  with  every  subject  in  the  curriculum. 

In  order  to  know  how  the  work  is  done  that  the  pupils  may 
get  the  full  benefit  of  it,  as  the  principal  from  his  wider  and 
longer  view  sees  it,  he  must  know  when  it  is  done,  so  that  he 
can  observe  it  carefully  and  suggest  improvements. 

The  principal  who  does  his  duty  by  the  children,  as  well  as 
by  the  teacher,  will  visit  them  regularly.  If  he  desires  to  put 
the  composition  work  on  the  best  basis  he  can  think  out,  he 
must  spend  much  time  and  thought  on  it.  He  is  a  busy  man, 
and  if  he  sees  fit  to  visit  twenty-five  classes  in  succession  to  find 
the  exact  status  of  the  work,  the  regular  program  of  each 
teacher  in  his  own  program  book  will  prevent  the  loss  of  his 
time.  If  he  considers  it  best  to  look  at  each  pupil's  work  in 
several  classes  during  the  last  part  of  each  week,  it  is  clear  that 
the  pupils  must  do  their  work  in  the  first  part.  So  <*  how"  and 
*'  when"  and  **  it,"  as  regards  every  subject,  help  or  hinder  the 
progressive  work  of  a  school. 
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Experience  many  years  ago  taught  me  that  the  laissez-faire 
plan  was  a  dangerous  notion.  I  myself  need  to  be  reminded 
frequently  that  I  have  forgotten  to  do  certain  things,  and  that 
some  things  might  be  done  in  a  better  way.  The  nature  of 
plaster  of  paris  becometh  neither  a  teacher  nor  a  principal. 

Time  limits  are  very  necessary,  otherwise  favorite  subjects 
would  completely  drive  out  uncongenial  ones.  That  was  just 
what  happened  before  the  school  committee  established  such 
limits.  Teachers  said  of  neglected  subjects,  even  at  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year,  **  I  was  just  going  to  take  up  that  subject.** 
And  the  children  lost  their  opportunity.  My  best  and  hardest 
work  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  to  secure  for  pupils 
the  opportunities  for  instruction  to  which  they  were  entitled. 

In  every  school  where  the  best  results  are  obtained  there  is 
close  supervision,  which  is  especially  designed  to  secure  unity 
of  purpose  and  cumulative  force.  It  cannot  be  limited  to  sub- 
jects and  materials ;  it  must  include  the  teacher.  It  will  not  do 
to  say  that,  because  a  teacher  has  been  trained  in  methods  of 
teaching  at  a  normal  school,  she  should  be  let  alone. 

She  may  sadly  hinder,  if  not  utterly  destroy,  unity  of  design 
and  cumulative  power  in  the  school  by  methods  inconsistent 
with  its  policy,  if  it  has  any.  No  first  class  school  can  be  with- 
out one.  Suppose  the  policy  of  the  school  is  to  develop  initia- 
tive power.  She  may  deal  with  dictation  work  in  such  a  way 
as  to  preclude  development  of  initiative  power.  She  selects  her 
material,  writes  her  language  forms  on  the  board,  points  out 
every  possible  source  of  error,  puts  up  fences  of  such  strength 
that  even  the  stragglers  at  the  end  of  the  class  are  kept  in  line, 
makes  a  mere  memory  lesson  of  her  material,  and  deceives  her- 
self by  calling  it  a  dictation  lesson. 

Pupils  trained  in  this  manner  are  trained  to  wait  for  explana- 
tions and  safeguards,  and  do  not  develop  initiative  power. 
Perhaps  this  method  is  carried  into  every  subject.  Pupils  are 
told  when  to  begin  to  study,  when  to  recite,  when  to  speak,  and 
so  on.  Instead  of  moving  with  the  current  that  makes  for  initia- 
tive, the  teacher  often  sets  herself  squarely  against  it,  generally 
unintentionally. 

Suppose  the  policy  of  the  school  is  to  foster  self-expression. 
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A  teacher  let  alone  can  hinder  it  in  a  hundred  ways ;  and  there 
are  not  wanting  motives  in  abundance  for  hindering  it.  She 
may  think  that  her  pupils  know  so  little  about  drawing  that  they 
"cannot  express  their  ideas  in  a  manner  creditable  to  themselves 
or  herself.  She  is  an  interested  party  and  cannot  help  it.  She 
is  not  willing  to  show  what  might  be  considered  poor  results  by 
higher  authorities,  because  she  always  feels  that  poor  results 
reflect  on  her  standing  as  a  teacher.  When  self-expression  of 
her  pupils  endangers  her  reputation  as  a  teacher,  she  is  apt  to 
do  the  expressing  herself.  Self-preservation  is  a  powerful  mo- 
tive. Self-consciousness,  pride,  and  other  human  characteris- 
tics often  move  teachers  to  try  to  protect  themselves  when  there 
is  not  the  slightest  need  of  it. 

So  a  teacher  may  insist  on  teaching  her  pupils  very  carefully 
how  to  draw  everything  they  are  required  to  draw.  Of  course, 
the  longer  she  dwells  on  the  subject,  the  more  she  draws  on  the 
board,  and  the  more  minutely  she  explains  the  proportions, 
size,  position  on  the  paper,  etc.,  the  more  accurate  and  uniform 
the  results  of  the  pupils'  work  will  be,  the  more  creditable  to 
herself  will  she  consider  them,  and  the  less  hesitancy  will  she 
have  in  showing  them.  So  her  motives  naturally  war  against 
the  crude  self-expressions  of  her  children.  This  irrepressible 
conflict  has  been  the  greatest  obstacle  to  children's  self-ex- 
pression that  I  have  ever  known.  This  is  the  source  of  that 
repression  that  has  been  so  severely  condemned  by  unselfish 
educators  for  many  years.  There  is  hardly  anything  that 
pupils  are  required  to  put  on  paper,  where  supervisors  can  see 
it,  that  has  not  been  overtaught,  degraded  and  falsified  by  this 
warring  of  motives.  And  the  way  to  get  rid  of  all  this  trouble 
is  to  let  it  alone,  is  it? 

In  writing  compositions  pupils  may  be  expected  to  carry  out 
the  policy  of  the  school  by  writing  out  their  own  experiences, 
imagining  their  own  stories,  and  correcting  their  own  and  each 
other's  errors  under  judicious  direction.  But  here  again  we 
find  the  conflict  of  motives,  the  pride  of  appearances  prevent- 
ing the  gift  of  opportunities. 

The  children's  experiences  may  be  considered  so  narrow  or 
devoid  of  interest  that  the  teacher  is  moved  to  interject  her 
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own,  or  to  urge  her  pupils  to  imagine  interesting  experiences  ^ 
and  this  conglomeration  of  fact  and  fiction  is  passed  in  with  a 
calm  conscience  under  the  title  of  '*  experience/'  It  looks 
welly  reads  well»  reflects  credit  to  the  right  party  or  parties ; 
and  so  what  is  the  use  of  inquiring  how  the  work  was  done  or 
how  the  pupils  are  affected  by  it  ?  Many  a  pupil  has  confessed 
with  humiliation  to  reading  on  graduation  day  a  composition 
which  he  falsely  professed  to  have  written.  And  the  deceit  is 
to  be  eliminated  by  not  mentioning  it  to  the  teacher  I  Let  her 
alone  I 

Suppose  the  teacher  has  been  taught  to  regard  the  doctrine 
of  never  allowing  a  pupil  to  see  an  error  as  of  vital  importance. 
Her  pupils'  attempts  to  correct  errors  in  composition,  for  in- 
stance, are  often  so  futile,  not  to  mention  the  errors  they  put  in 
for  corrections,  that  she  is  seriously  disturbed  in  mind.  No 
matter  what  the  policy  of  the  school  may  be  in  furnishing 
opportunities  for  pupils  to  correct  errors,  no  matter  how  many 
other  teachers  intentionally  let  their  pupils  ^^  flounder  around''' 
in  trying  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  under  favorable 
auspices,  she  must  get  rid  of  all  the  errors  if  she  has  to  corriect 
them  all  herself.  She  cannot  bear  to  leave  a  single  error  uncor- 
rected ;  and  so  she  may  think  that  the  surest  and  quickest  way 
is  to  take  the  compositions  home  and  perfect  them.  Her  desire 
for  perfect  work  precludes  the  thought  of  developing  power* 
She  will  run  the  risk  of  enfeebling  her  pupils  if  she  can  pre* 
vent  them  from  making  errors  or  seeing  them.  Ths  idea  may 
influence  her  work  in  every  subject  and  clash  with  the  policy 
of  the  school  so  that  her  work  will  neither  articulate  with  the 
work  of  the  grade  below  nor  with  that  of  the  grade  above. 

Some  teachers  would  thoroughly  endorse  her  methods.  But 
if  those  methods  militate  against  the  policy  of  the  school 
where  she  may  be  employed,  must  she  be  let  alone  and  the 
policy  of  the  school  and  the  methods  of  all  the  other  teachers 
be  made  to  conform  to  her  ideas  of  education?  Perhaps  she 
has  never  consciously  aimed  at  initiative  power,  self-expression 
and  self-government  as  of  paramount  importance.  Most  teach- 
ers have  not.  Must  she  be  let  alone  on  the  supposition  that  she 
knows  how  to  teach  well  enough  ?    Must  her  method  of  getting 
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fine  results  on  paper  be  unquestioned?  If  so,  no  school  could 
have  a  definite  policy ;  and  if  it  had  one,  it  would  go  to  pieces 
under  this  laissez-faire  method. 

And  the  schools  that  have  no  definite  policy  are  in  pieces 
now ;  the  teachers  are  let  alone,  each  pulling  as  she  pleases. 
The  departmental  plan  and  the  special  teacher  cause  no  trouble 
because  there  is  no  common  aim  except  one  of  a  very  nebulous 
character.  Each  goes  as  she  pleases  except  in  such  unimpor- 
tant matters  as  recesses^,  dismissals,  etc.  All  the  woodwork 
may  be  done  from  prescribed  plans  with  no  opportunity  for 
original  designs  or  initiative,  and  there  is  no  one  to  say  a  word 
about  it.  There  may  be  a  dozen  motives  in  drawing  introduced 
in  a  helter-skelter  fashion,  with  no  continuity  or  connection, 
each  one  requiring  an  adult's  well-developed  skill  for  its  suc- 
cessful treatment  and  not  at  all  adapted  to  children's  powers, 
and  there  is  no  one  to  object. 

Every  sound  principle  of  teaching,  discipline  or  development 
may  be  violated  freely  and  continuously  because  there  is  no 
definite  policy  to  which  the  instruction  is  to  conform.  The 
school  is  in  pieces,  disintegrated,  and  the  laissez-faire  plan  of 
work  characterizes  the  institution.  Related  knowledge,  which 
is  the  real  thing,  receives  little  attention.  The  pupils  are 
expected  to  piece  their  separate  knowledges  together  somehow 
in  real  life.  Correlation  is  only  a  name,  if  it  is  even  that,  in 
such  a  school.  I  have  had  eleven  years'  experience  in  three 
large  schools  of  that  kind ;  but  the  three  principals  of  them, 
now  deceased,  considered  them  equal  to  the  best  of  their 
period.  Teaching  has  improved  since  then,  but  not  by  letting 
it  alone. 

There  should  be  no  need  of  argument  to  show  that  every 
school  should  have  a  real,  not  merely  a  nominal,  head ;  there 
should  be  a  definite  policy  of  conducting  it ;  the  efforts  all  along 
the  line  should  be  cumulative,  harmonious  and  remunerative. 
Do  special  teachers  and  the  departmental  plan  of  teaching 
make  for  that  end? 

Principals  who  do  not  know  a  subject,  have  no  interest  in  it 
and  do  not  wish  to  spend  any  time  of  their  own  upon  it,  are 
quite  willing  to  employ  specialists  and  let  them  go.     It  is  easy. 
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Then  the  principals  can  find  time  to  appear  before  the  children 
in  the  hall  every  day,  to  polish  up  the  filing  at  recess,  to  look 
after  all  the  tardy  and  absent  pupils  and  secure  a  high  per  cent 
of  attendance  that  will  look  well  on  the  reports,  to  show  the 
school  to  visitors,  and  so  on.  In  that  way  there  is  little  cause 
for  criticism.  But  if  they  cross  the  path  of  half  a  dozen  or 
more  specialists  there  will  be  some  sparks  flying,  especially  if 
the  specialists  are  looking  to  another  head  than  the  principal 
for  advice. 

The  propriety  of  the  doings  named  above  is  unquestionable, 
but  if  they  give  the  chief  significance  to  the  administration  of 
school  afifairs,  the  lack  of  unity  of  piirpose  and  method  among 
the  teachers  is  easily  accounted  for.  In  his  annual  report  in 
1880  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  art  director  of  Massachusetts,  wrote : 
<^  These  results  justify  me  in  saying  that  the  instruction  in 
industrial  drawing  given  by  the  regular  teachers  of  the  public 
day  schools,  who  have  themselves  been  taught  to  draw,  is  a 
success;  and  that,  broadly  speaking,  that  which  is  given  by 
special  instructors  in  the  day  schools  is  not  so  successful.  We 
should  recognize  the  principle  that  any  subject  which  requires 
the  assistance  of  specialists  to  teach  it,  and  is  thereby  made  into 
a  specialty,  should  never  be  taught  in  common  schools.^ 

A  study  that  needs  to~  be  forced  for  years  to  an  apparently 
successful  result  is  of  the  hothouse  order,  and  has  no  stamina. 
The  climate  of  the  present  day  schoolroom  is  not  ready  for  it. 
If  the  work  is  too  advanced,  the  evidence  of  it  is  seen  in  the 
selection  of  the  work  of  a  very  few  of  the  most  gifted  pupils  for 
exhibition  purposes,  and  in  the  failure  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  pupils  to  do  presentable  work. 

President  Eliot  at  Chicago,  in  1900,  said :  '^  Schools  used  to 
set  children  doing  things  they  could  not  do  well.  That,  fellow 
teachers,  is  the  unpardonable  sin  in  educational  administration." 
Perhaps  he  did  not  realize  that  generally  the  system  of  special 
instruction  is  such  that  the  principal  of  a  school  has  no  power 
to  administer  it ;  rather  it  is  administered  for  him,  sin  or  no  sin. 

So  it  frequently  turns  out  that  the  requirements  are  too  great, 
the  kinds  of  work  too  heterogeneous,  and  disconnectedness  and 
unrelatedness  are  too  apparent.      In  this  manner  educational 
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principles  may  be  outraged  continually.     The  laissez-faire 
treatment  of  the  matter  has  no  efficacy  whatever. 

It  is  necessary  to  search  for  a  remedy,  and  that  is  the  reason 
for  this  writing.  All  the  teachers  in  one  school  district,  at 
least,  should  come  together  to  find  out  the  special  aims  of  the 
school  and  the  means  of  attaining  them. 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  those  who  teach  special  subjects 
in  each  of  several  schools  will  have  such  an  idea  of  the  policy 
of  any  one  school  as  to  certainly  insure  its  integration  and  not 
its  disintegration.  The  habit  of  meeting  only  to  consider  their 
own  special  subjects,  which  is  inherent  in  the  whole  system 
of  specialization,  precludes  the  proper  view.  Mathematicians, 
linguists,  artists,  physicists,  and  professors  of  various  subjects 
naturally  segregate  themselves  when  they  are  seeking  light. 
This  is  generally  considered  a  great  advantage  instead  of  any 
disadvantage.  It  is  an  advantage  so  far  as  teaching  subjects  is 
concerned ;  but  when  it  comes  to  fitting  the  subjects  to  children 
and  the  policy  of  the  school  as  regards  the  all-embracing  prin- 
ciples of  initiative,  self-expression,  self- activity,  and  self-gov- 
ernment, the  trouble  begins.  Those  subjects  are  seldom  or 
never  referred  to  in  the  meetings  of  specialists.  That  would 
not  matter  so  very  much  if  they  could  be  effectually  reached 
later  in  the  schools  where  they  work.  If  they  were  held  to  be 
members  of  the  regular  corps  of  teachers,  and  subject  to  the 
instructions  given  to  the  regular  corps,  and  responsible  to  one 
head  for  the  execution  of  those  instructions,  harmony  would 
come  out  of  discord. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  teachers  in  our  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  whether  regular  or  special,  are  not 
equal  in  pedagogy  and  methodology  to  those  in  Germany, 
where  there  is  a  system  of  education ;  and  so  our  teachers  can- 
not be  left  alone  so  safely. 

At  Chicago  in  1895,  President  Harper  said :  **  Germany  may 
be  said  to  have  a  system  of  education ;  France  likewise ;  but  in  * 
America,  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  trace  of  anything  that  might 
be  rightly  called  a  system.'*  At  that  time,  and  long  before, 
specialists  filled  the  college  chairs,  each  being  let  alone  to  teach 
as  he  pleased  without  any  special  study  of  pedagogy  or  method- 
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ology.     Now  we  see  much  the  same  thing  in  our  high  schools- 
and  to  a  certain  extent  in  our  grammar  schools. 

Perhaps  we  do  not  want  any  marked  system.  We  certainly 
should  aim  at  useful  and  attainable  ends,  and  not  mistake  the 
means,  subjects  and  books,  for  those  ends,  as  we  seem  to  be 
doing. 

We  need  to  pull  together  instead  of  pulling  apart,  to  develop 
power  by  right  methods,  instead  of  causing  confusion  and 
weakness  by  forcing  processes  such  as  are  likely  to  result  from 
teaching  a  single  subject.  Children  are  more  than  subjects  of 
instruction;  some  methods  are  good,  others  bad;  but  to  make 
all  these  things  work  together  for  the  highest  good  of  the  chil- 
dren, every  teacher  cannot  be  left  alone  to  play  her  game 
regardless  of  how  or  when  other  teachers  are  playing  theirs  in 
the  same  building.  System  is  necessary  to  the  successful  con- 
duct of  any  business,  teaching  included. 

After  all,  there  are  thousands  of  live  teachers  in  every  part 
of  the  country  who  never  did  the  things  to  which  objection  has 
been  made,  but  quite  the  reverse.  They  use  their  books,  pic- 
tures, and  illustrative  objects,  which  they  bring  into  their 
schoolrooms  by  the  hundreds,  simply  as  means  to  higher  ends. 
They  give  motives,  they  kindle  the  vital  spark  that  holds  out  to 
burn  through  life,  they  **  make  good"  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  expression ;  and  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  more  honor 
because  they  do  it  from  their  own  initiative,  without  require- 
ments, and  often  without  encouragement  from  the  principal, 
superintendent  or  school  committee ;  they  simply  express  them- 
selves in  terms  of  high  service.  These  are  the  ones  whom 
other  teachers,  whether  specialists  or  not,  ought  to  know,  by 
meeting  and  consulting  them.  Some  of  us  cannot  afford  to  let 
them  alone.     They  hold  up  our  hands  and  spirits. 
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School 

PROFBaSOR  FRANCIS  RAMALRY,  VNIVSRSITY  OF  COLORADO,  BOVLDRR,  COLO. 

jROBABLY  few  subjects  in  the  high  school  course 
are  so  poorly  taught  as  botany.  There  are  vari- 
ous reasons  for  this.  It  is  usually  the  case  that 
the  teacher  is  overworked.  Superintendents  and 
school  boards  fail  to  appreciate  the  time  and 
energy  required  to  keep  a  laboratory  in  order 
and  to  provide  it  with  material.  The  laboratory 
equipment  is,  nearly  always,  totally  inadequate. 
Suitable  reference  books  are  seldom  provided.  Improvement 
in  botanical  work  could  be  brought  about  in  many  different 
ways.  I  wish,  in  this  paper,  merely  to  call  attention  to  the 
desirability  of  greater  use  of  specimens.  Whoever  has  seen 
the  meager  supply  of  dried  and  alcoholic  material,  even  in  the 
large  high  schools,  does  not  need  to  be  told  why  botany  is  badly 
taught.  Any  collecting  which  is  done  must  be  done  by  the 
teacher.  So  it  happens  that  the  great  majority  of  our  most 
interesting  plants  are  not  collected  because  they  appear  during 
the  long  summer  vacation. 

Formerly  the  pupil  learned  a  great  many  Latin  and  Greek 
names  describing  the  shapes  of  leaves  and  the  forms  of  flowers. 
Then  he  ^<  analyzed"  about  twenty-five  plants.  After  this  he 
could  say  that  he  had  *^  had"  botany.  In  these  days  teachers 
feel  that  botany  should  be  taught  as  well  as  any  of  the  other 
scientific  subjects.  There-  should  be  laboratory  work  through 
the  year  and  this  work  should  be  such  that  the  pupils  will  gain 
a  real  knowledge  of  plants  from  the  study  they  make. 

The  modern  morphological  course  of  the  colleges,  based 
entirely  upon  microscopic  work,  cannot  well  be  adapted  to  high 
schools.  The  high  school  pupil  may  profitably  do  a  small 
amount  of  microscopic  work.  In  fact,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  he 
can  have  any  real  knowledge  of  plant  structure  and  function 
without  some  study  of  the  cell.     He  cannbt,  however,  follow 
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through  an  intensive  course  in  plant  anatomy.  Such  work  is 
too  difficult  for  pupils  of  high  school  age. 

If  the  laboratory  be  well  provided  with  specimens  the  pupil 
can  spend  most  of  the  time  in  the  study  of  gross  structure  and 
of  such  things  as  may  be  made  out  with  the  aid  of  the  dissecting 
microscope.  Besides  the  herbarium  of  mounted  specimens 
there  ought  to  be  an  abundance  of  material  wjiich  the  pupil  can 
dissect  and  examine.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  look  at  a  plant 
which  is  pasted  down  on  a  card.  On  the  contrary,  such  study 
will  not  strike  deep  into  the  pupil's  mind.  He  must  pick  the 
plant  to  pieces  and  look  at  every  part  minutely.  He  must  make 
accurate  drawings  of  what  he  sees  and  write  full  descriptions — 
not  after  any  cut  and  dried  plan  as  given  in  some  printed  out- 
line, but  rather  deciding  for  himself  what  shall  be  said  and 
what  left  unsaid. 

There  is  far  too  much  talk  in  recent  years  about  the  value  of 

0 

field  work.  In  the  northern  states  and  in  the  mountain  districts 
of  the  west  in  only  a  small  part  of  the  school  year  can  there  be 
study  in  the  field.  So,  however  much  we  may  want  to  do  field 
work,  we  simply  cannot  do  it,  and  there  is  no  use  in  talking  our- 
selves hoarse  on  the  subject.  If,  then,  the  pupil  is  to  study 
plants  at  all  he  must  study  them  in  the  laboratory.  But  how 
are  we  to  get  material  for  the  laboratory?  My  answer  is  that 
we  must  get  botanical  material  just  as  we  get  chemical  material. 
We  must  buy  it.  No  one  would  ask  that  a  teacher  go  out  and 
collect  chemicals,  nor  that  the  course  in  chemistry  be  restricted 
to  the  study  of  such  substances  as  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
school.  So,  I  say,  the  course  in  botany  should  include  the 
study  of  plants  from  other  places  as  well  as  from  the  home  town. 
Specimens  from  all  sorts  of  different  environments  should  be 
obtained  and  used.  The  boy  or  girl  living  in  the  middle  At- 
lantic states  cannot  have  much  idea  of  alpine  or  of  desert  plants 
from  a  study  of  home  surroundings.  If,  however,  illustrative 
material  is  furnished  in  the  laboratory  and  if  this  is  supple- 
mented with  good  photographs,  some  real  knowledge  may  be 
obtained.  If  some  of  the  larger  seaweeds,  such  as  the  bladder- 
wrack  and  kelp,  are  actually  handled  and  sketched  he  gains 
something  in   an  understanding  of  the  sea  coast,  something 
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valuable  even  if  he  should  never  see  the  ocean.  In  this  way 
the  work  in  botany  can  well  supplement  the  courses  in  geog- 
raphy, for  the  pupil  who  actually  touches  and  studies  some  of 
the  characteristic  plants  of  the  desert  or  the  mountain  top  or 
the  seashore  will  know  more  about  those  parts  of  the  world 
than  he  can  possibly  learn  if  he  merely  reads  printed  accounts 
of  these  regions. 

An  attempt  should  be  made  to  bring  together  plant  products 
of  economic  value  and  to  have  these  on  exhibition  where  they 
can  be  seen  every  day.  Unfortunately  the  idea  is  still  too  prev- 
alent that  botany  is  the  study  of  ^'  wild  flowersi"  and  that  it  is 
merely  a  pleasant  accomplishment  and  can  be  of  no  practical 
value.  Collections  of  woods,  of  crude  drugs,  of  edible  fruits 
and  of  grains  can  be  built  up  in  time  and  the  study  of  these 
made  an  important  part  of  the  botanical  course.  There  is  an 
ancient  prejudice  against  the  introduction  into  the  botanical 
course  of  anything  which  could  possibly  be  useful.  Only  when 
this  prejudice  becomes  removed  and  when  the  teacher  actually 
emphasizes  the  relations  of  botany  to  everyday  life  may  we 
expect  less  perfunctory  teaching  and  study,  and  more  real 
interest.  For  the  high  school  course  in  botany  to  be  a  success 
the  pupils  must  study  the  real  plants  and  plant  products — not 
merely  study  about  them. 
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The  good  work  being  accomplished  by  the  Public  Schools  Athletic 
League  of  this  city  is  receiving  commendation  on  all  sides,  and  con- 
tributions are  pouring  into  the  treasury  of  the  organization.  The 
largest  and  most  important  gift  was  made  last  month  by  Herman  A. 
Metz,  the  new  comptroller.  It  comprises  a  tract  of  175,000  square 
feet  of  land,  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  the  property  being  valued 
at  $40,000. 

The  plot  is  to  be  divided,  one  half  to  be  reserved  for  the  athletic 
field  of  one  of  the  high  schools,  and  the  other  to  be  used  exclusively 
by  the  members  of  the  girls'  branch  of  the  league.  The  comptroller 
is  especially  interested  in  the  recent  organization  of  the  girls'  branch, 
and  it  is  believed  that  he  will  pay  for  the  improvement  of  their  por- 
tion of  the  ground  donated  by  him. 

Rapid  strides  are  being  made  toward  the  perfection  of  the  plans 
formulated  by  the  organizers  of  the  girls'  department  of  the  league, 
and  it  is  said  that  its  members  will  hold  an  athletic  carnival  some 
time  this  spring. 

One  of  the  results  which  the  promoters  of  the  Public  Schools  Ath- 
letic League  are  looking  forward  to  with  longing  eyes,  but  which  has 
not  yet  materialized,  is  the  checking  of  the  truancy  evil,  one  of  the 
greatest  with  which  the  educational  officials  have  to  cope. 

The  present  legislation  covering  the  problem,  or  rather  the  failure 
to  enforce  it,  produces  unsatisfactory  results.  The  children's  courts 
are  daily  filled  with  truants,  and  the  punishments  inflicted  are  so  futile 
that  the  tide  of  juvenile  offenders  is  always  on  the  flood.  So  much 
red  tape  entangles  the  other  courts  where  parents  who  disobey  the 
compulsory  educational  law  are  arraigned  that  the  law  in  itself  be- 
comes a  farce,  and  is  scoffed  at  by  those  parents  who  believe  that  they 
are  the  sole  judges  as  to  whether  or  not  their  children  shall  attend 
school. 

So  serious  has  this  problem  become  that  principals  and  educators 
throughout  the  city  favor  the  making  of  legislation  which  will  render 
it  possible  to  inflict  fines  upon  parents  who  do  not  see  to  it  that  their 
children  attend  school  regularly.  Teachers  and  others  who  know  all 
the  facts  in  the  various  cases  which  come  before  the  magistrates  com- 
plain of  too  great  leniency.  They  contend  that  the  parents  are  not 
made  to  feel  their  responsibility  for  keeping  the  child  in  school.  To 
them  the  school  is  a  convenience.  Its  function  is  to  care  for  their 
children  while  they  are  young. 
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The  parents  deny  the  right  of  the  school  authority  to  keep  the  child 
in  school  when  its  parents  want  it  to  help  support  the  family.  They 
secure  the  child  employment,  and  when  brought  before  the  author- 
ities to  answer  for  their  failures  to  keep  him  in  school  declare  that  all 
the  time  they  thought  he  was  in  school.  The  commitment  of  the 
truant  to  an  institution  is  immaterial  to  these  parents.  The  boy 'is 
well  cared  for,  and  the  father  or  mother  is  relieved  of  the  responsi- 
bility and  expense  of  providing  for  his  maintenance,  although  deprived 
temporarily  of  his  earnings. 

These  parents  can  only  be  reached  by  fining  them.  Money  means 
much  to  them,  and  even  a  small  fine  is  a  loss,  and  once  inflicted, 
makes  the  parent  realize  that  he  is  responsible  for  the  attendance  of 
his  son  in  school.  Such  responsibility  rests  with  the  parent,  and  the 
law  should,  the  educators  believe,  make  him  realize  this  respon- 
sibility. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  now  is  attended  by  many  complica- 
tions. The  district  superintendents  complain  that  too  much  of  their 
time  is  taken  up  hearing  the  complaints  in  truancy  cases,  nearly  two 
thousand  hearings  being  held  a  year.  These  are  not  equally  divided, 
«ome  sections  of  the  city  being  almost  free  from  the  serious  truancy 
cases  which  require  hearings.  The  district  superintendents  have 
practically  no  power,  and  they  have  to  send  the  most  serious  cases 
to  the  magistrates,  who  seldom  take  any  action  which  is  effective. 
The  result  is  that  the  superintendent  appears  in  a  peculiar  position, 
liaving  no  standing  or  authority. 

Some  idea  of  the  methods  of  the  magistrates,  of  which  complaint 
is  made,  is  gained  from  the  following  statistics  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation :  Of  three  hundred  and  forty-six  persons  in  parental  relation 
to  children  arrested  for  violation  of  the  truancy  law,  only  forty-one 
were  fined  and  eight  were  imprisoned. 

It  is  due  to  these  conditions  that  the  suggestion  has  been  made  to 
ask  the  legislature  to  confer  upon  the  district  superintendents  the 
authority  to  inflict  fines  upon  parents  for  violation  of  the  compulsory 
education  law.  This  law  is  vested  in  justices  of  the  peace  '^up 
state."  The  Committee  on  Children's  Interests  of  the  City  Teachers' 
Association  now  has  the  suggestion  under  consideration.  The  agi- 
tation started  last  December  over  the  rules  governing  the  promotion 
of  pupils  has  resulted  in  the  Board  of  Superintendents  framing  res- 
olutions providing  for  the  promotion  of  pupils  by  subjects  in  all  the 
high  schools  of  the  city.  Although  this  plan,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions, has  been  used  successfully  in  some  of  the  high  schools,  it  has 
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not  been  used  in  all.  In  fact,  the  ^'general  average"  method  has 
had  the  preference.  The  superintendents  believe,  however,  that  pro- 
motion according  to  proficiency  in  each  subject  is  the  fairest  method, 
as  the  other  plan  makes  it  necessary  for  pupils  who  fail  in  studies 
totaling  nine  or  ten  periods  out  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  to  *'be  left 
back,"  and  to  repeat  not  only  the  subjects  in  which  they  have  failed, 
but  also  the  subjects  in  which  they  have  attained  high  ratings. 

When  the  Board  of  Education  adopts  these  resolutions,  for  there 
is  very  little  likelihood  of  their  rejection,  the  high  school  pupils  will 
be  advanced  in  every  subject  in  vchich  they  do  good  work,  and  will 
be  compelled  to  repeat  the  work  only  in  those  subjects  in  which  they 
have  done  poorly. 

The  plan  to  promote  by  subjects  is  very  popular  among  teachers 
and  principals,  and  there  is  a  strong  possibility  of  it  being  adopted  in 
the  higher  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  before  long. 

The  *' married  teacher"  problem,  which  monopolized  the  lime- 
light on  the  sensational  educational  stage  for  many  years,  and  which 
was  supposedly  forced  into  retirement  last  year  by  a  court  decision 
declaring  legal  the  right  of  a  married  woman  to  teach,  is  again  bid- 
ding for  publicity.  The  Board  of  Education  has  retained  upon  its 
books  the  by-law  declaring  vacant  the  position  of  a  teacher  who  mar- 
ries, despite  the  court's  decision  that  it  is  null  and  void,  and  advantage 
is  being  taken  of  every  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  teachers  who  marry 
and  seek  to  remain  in  the  schools  under  the  court's  protection. 

This  antagonistic  stand  taken  by  the  board  has  resulted  in  the  mar- 
ried teachers  uniting  and  forcing  an  issue  whenever  one  of  their  num- 
ber has  a  grievance.  The  board  has  been  unable  to  remove  teachers 
who  marry,  but  it  is  rigidly  enforcing  its  by-laws  which  prohibit  the 
nomination  of  married  women  whose  husbands  are  able  to  support 
them.  Some  of  the  married  teachers  claim  that  the  board  has  not  the 
power  to  reject  these  nominations,  and  it  is  said  that  a  test  case  will 
soon  be  brought  to  the  courts. 

William  H.  Maxwell,  city  superintendent  of  schools,  the  father  of 
the  much  criticised  ^'fad  and  frill"  system  of  elementary  education, 
has  been  the  object  of  many  vigorous  attacks  recently  by  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Education,  because  he  has  exercised  the  power 
of  making  up  the  academic  examinations  which  pupils  of  all  high  and 
normal  schools  must  take  before  they  can  become  teachers  in  the  schools 
of  this  city.  The  board  claims  that  as  the  city  superintendent,  and  not 
the  entire  Board  of  Examiners,  has  prepared  these  examinations,  as 
the  charter  requires,  they  have  been  illegally  conducted.     The  issue 
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has  not  been  definitely  decided  yet,  but  the  fight  against  Dr.  Maxwell 
is  a  bitter  one. 

He  has  been  unpopular  with  the  present  board  since  last  spring 
when  he  defeated  their  project  to  curtail  the  school  day  for  children 
in  classes  of  the  first  two  years  to  three  and  a  half  hours,  and  to  elim- 
inate certain  **  fads,''  such  as  sewing,  drawing,  and  constructive  work, 
from  the  curriculum.  Intense  public  interest  was  aroused  at  the  time, 
and  the  definite  stand  taken  by  the  people  in  support  of  the  city  super- 
intendent's position  makes  him  feel  confident  that  he  has  little  to  fear 
in  the  present  contest.  With  the  public  on  his  side,  the  board  is  prac- 
tically powerless. 

A  splendid  illustration  of  the  people's  attitude  toward  the  city 
superintendent  and  his  *'  fads  and  frills"  was  shown  at  the  dedication 
exercises  of  the  new  Manual  Training  High  School  in  Brooklyn  last 
month.     Dr.  Maxwell  was  one  of  the  chief  speakers  at  these  exercises. 

*^  Twelve  years  ago,  as  now,  manual  training  was  denounced  as  a 
^  fad  and  a  frill,'  "  he  said  with  a  smile.  '^  This  building  is  full  of 
^  fads  and  frills'  from  top  to  bottom,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular schools  in  the  city."      (Applause.) 

The  city  superintendent  then  sketched  a  history  of  the  manual  train- 
ing movement,  which  he  said  started  in  the  West,  and  concluded  his 
speech  with  the  following  remarks : — 

^^  Twelve  years  ago  it  was  hard  to  get  ten  thousand  dollars  for 
manual  training  high  school  purposes.  Now  we  have  a  building 
which  cost  nearly  a  million  dollars  to  build.  Any  political  body  to- 
day that  would  attempt  to  close  the  Manual  Training  High  School 
would  soon  be  driven  out  of  power  by  an  indignant  people." 

And  the  audience  in  proof  of  Dr.  Maxwell's  assertion  rose  in  a 
body  and  cheered  him  to  the  echo. 


Editorial 

IT  goes  without  argument  that  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
growing  interest  in  physical  exercises.  This  is  chiefly  noticeable 
in  the  practice  and  discussion  of  athletics.  Though  the  periodical 
press  has  given  it  much  space,  it  is  not  ^vhoUy  a  manufactured  or 
artificial  interest.  Indeed,  here  as  in  other  matters,  the  papers  print 
what  the  public  demands.  The  very  general  interest  in  what  is,  or 
is  to  be  done,  makes  the  publication  of  what  has  been  done  good 
business.  As  a  consequence,  athletics  of  many  sorts,  both  in  and  out 
of  college,  have  been  proclaimed  from  the  housetops,  and  made  to 
assume  an  importance  that  is  often  fictitious.  It  has  become  a  report 
of  sporting  interests,  and  flnds  a  place  on  the  page  with  pugilism, 
racing  (with  horses,  automobiles  and  motor  boats) ,  and  tournaments. 
The  reading  public,  it  is  commonplace  to  say,  is  quite  as  much 
responsible  for  the  situation  as  are  the  papers  or  the  participants. 
The  lay  public  wants  the  news,  and  this  kind  of  news ;  and  whatever 
brutality  or  excess  the  athletic  games  show  must  be  laid  in  large  part 
at  the  feet  of  the  onlookers.  We  are  all  living  in  the  midst  of  an 
athletic  Age.  Americans  may  not  be  conscious  of  the  reasons  for 
their  love  of  the  prowess,  or  endurance,  or  skill  shown  in  the  practice. 
Indeed,  most  of  them  are  not ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  liking  for  it 
has  a  deeper  meaning  than  that  which  attaches  to  any  mere  coarseness 
and  risk. 

IN  the  recent  reconsideration  of  the  merits  of  American  football, 
the  academic  and  scholarly  discussion  of  college  sports  in  general, 
and  of  football  in  particular,  has  emphasized  the  fact  that  a  majority 
of  college  men — not  athletes  alone  or  the  participants — but  scholarly 
men,  interested  in  the  means  and  ends  of  educational  efforts,  have 
faith  in  the  possibilities  of  vigorous,  manly,  physical  contests.  Eliot, 
Schurman,  Thwing,  and  hosts  of  others  have  come  to  the  defense 
of  even  football.  All  agree  in  condemning  the  incident  roughness 
of  the  game,  but  insist  that  there  is  no  call  for  abolishing  the  sport. 
The  recent  conference  of  colleges,  representing  more  than  fifty  insti- 
tutions and  eighteen  states,  was  notable  as  the  first  national  gathering 
from  university  circles  to  consider  college  athletic  interests  ever  held, 
probably,  in  this  country.  It  is  significant  of  the  desire  to  reform, 
not  abandon  the  g^me.  President  Eliot's  recommendation  that  '^  in- 
tercollegiate football  should  be  stopped  for  one  year,  so  that  the 
individual   colleges   may  demonstrate   in   practice,  each  on  its  own 
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grounds,  a  reasonable  game  of  football,"  is  not  more  a  criticism  of 
**the  intolerable  practices,"  and  the  *'bad  spirit"  with  which  it  is 
played,  than  a  plea  for  its  retention  in  some  form  of  decency  and 
mutual  consideration.  In  the  faculty  action  at  Columbia  there  is 
couched  the  same  meaning.  At  bottom  such  college  sports  are  to  be 
commended,  much  as  in  their  prevailing  practice  they  are  to  be  con- 
demned. The  recent  discussion  of  '<  Intercollegiate  Athletics,"  by 
L.  W.  Clark,  Jr.,  in  the  Harvard  Monthly,  is  a  contribution  in  point. 
^*  Let  us  abolish  intercollegiate  athletics  for  inter-dormitory  sport," 
he  says,  and  so,  ^*do  away  with  the  bad  of  intercollegiate  competi- 
tion, while  keeping  all  the  good  of  real  sport."  The  writer  is  not 
unmindful  of  the  effect  this  provision  would  have  upon  the  smaller 
colleges,  but  the  principle  seems  to  be  a  sound  one. 

IT  is  the  felt  necessity  for  some  sort  of  strenuous,  but  regulated  and 
interested  physical  exercise  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  faith 
of  urban  Americans,  especially  in  all  these  games.  ''  The  Public 
Schools  Athletic  League,"  of  New  York,  is  an  interesting  develop- 
ment of  this  spirit.  This  organization,  now  nearly  two  years  old, 
including  in  its  membership  practically  every  boy  and  girl  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  city,  becomes  thereby  ^^the  largest  athletic 
body  in  the  world."  The  twenty-three  Leagues  comprise  most  of  the 
children  in  the  more  than  six  hundred  schools  in  Greater  New  York. 
It  is  a  private  enterprise,  and  grows  out  of  the  conviction  that  in  the 
use  of  some  sort  of  wholesome  physical  exercise,  may  the  evil  effects 
of  congested  populations,  crowded  streets  and  tenements,  and  the 
expenditure  of  energy  in  vicious  ways  be  prevented.  Money  has 
been  contributed,  games  and  contests  are  provided,  and  the  authorities 
seem  to  be  co-operating  in  an  encouraging  spirit.  All  this  does  not 
make  of  less  importance  the  gymnastics  and  physical  training  in 
the  schools,  but  supplements  them.  Both  current  discussion  of  the 
rougher  college  sports,  and  such  organizations  as  this  ^^  Public  Schools 
Athletic  League,"  emphasize  the  fact  that  effective  citizenship,  not 
less  than  efficient  manhood  and  womanhood,  demand  healthy  bodies 
as  the  domicile  of  clear  minds ;  that  food  and  clothing  and  sleep  and 
muscle  and  every  physiological  function  have  their  spiritual  signifi- 
cance, and  their  related  mental  function.  City  life  especially  demands 
that  no  effort  be  spared  to  raise  the  level  of  physical  no  less  than 
mental  vigor,  not  for  college  youth  only,  but  for  every  child  of  what- 
ever age ;  that  he  may  come  to  manhood  equipped  for  the  exacting 
competitions  he  must  surely  meet. 
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A  COURSE  of  lectures  unique  in  material  and  scope,  as  com- 
pared with  the  traditional  **  talks  to  teachers"  with  which  all 
are  familiar,  is  that  of  five  lectures  begun  by  Mr.  Wyche,  and  to  be 
continued  through  January  to  the  Baltimore  teachers.  These  lectures 
are  announced  for  kindergarten,  primary  and  grammar  grades,  Sunday 
school  teachers,  and  parents.  It  is  distinctly  a  course  in  story  telling, 
and,  with  lecture  and  conference,  will  include  fairy  and  folk  tales,  and 
develop  the  stories  of  Siegfried,  King  Arthur,  Ulysses,  Beowulf, 
and  selected  Bible  stories.  The  telling  of  stories — stories  that  have  a 
historical  and  race  significance — is  an  art  of  which  every  teacher 
should  be  possessed,  and  hot  elementary  grade  teachers  alone,  but 
those  of  the  high  school  as  well.  The  dramatic  sense  is  strong  in 
children,  and  particularly  at  the  beginning  of  the  adolescent  period. 
In  all  historical  studies,  and  those  in  which  the  evolution  of  civiliz- 
ing forces  and  conditions  are  prominent,  there  is  constant  need  that 
teachers,  particularly  of  the  high  schools,  be  able  to  give  the  human 
perspective,  the  race  setting,  the  genetic  view.  The  teacher  of  his- 
tory, or  literature,  or  art,  or  invention,  who  has  this  power  of  graphic 
presentation  and  dramatic  setting,  is  equipped  as  most  teachers  unfor- 
tunately are  not.     Baltiniore  is  to  be  congratulated. 

THE  proposition  to  advance  the  general  welfare  of  the  race  by 
chloroforming  the  incurable,  the  senile  and  the  deformed  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family  would  not  be  worthy  of  attention  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  of  its  advocacy  by  some  who  have  achieved  distinction  as 
scholars  and  public  teachers.  As  it  is,  we  can  hardly  divest  ourselves 
of  the  feeling  that  they  must  have  been  misrepresented  by  the  sensa- 
tion-loving reporters.  All  such  propositions,  if  we  are  to  view  them 
seriously,  are  striking  illustrations  of  the  intense  materialism  of  the 
present  age.  If  there  is  no  higher  goal  in  human  life  than  mere  ph3rs- 
ical  perfection ;  if  money-getting  or  money-spending  is  the  chief  end 
of  man;  or  if  a  shade  higher  ambition — that  of  ^^  winning  the  game" 
in  scholarship  or  business  or  engineering  or  what  not — is  the  final  aim 
and  ideal  of  all  our  striving ;  then,  when  ^kt  can  no  longer  be  well, 
and  get  and  spend  and  achieve,  let  us  lie  down  and  make  an  end  of  it. 
The  argument  is  a  fair  one  for  those  who  can  see  only  material 
values.  But  the  moment  we  admit  the  reality  or  even  the  possibility 
of  spiritual  qualities,  attainments,  ideals,  then  the  whole  rotten  struc- 
ture of  such  fool's  reasoning  falls  in  ruins.  For  such  virtues  as  love, 
unselfishness,  devotion,  patience,  kindness,  long  suffering,  meekness, 
gentleness,  courage,  perseverance,  g^t,  and  a  host  of  other  admira- 
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ble  qualities,  find  the  very  grounds  of  their  being  in  connection  with 
these  cases  of  which  the  materialists  would  rid  the  race  at  a  stroke  by 
their  summary  methods. 

Take  almost  anyone  whom  we  especially  admire, — where  did  he 
get  his  admirable  character  ?  Was  it  not  in  wrestling  with  life's  diffi- 
culties and  misfortunes;    was  it  not  by  devotedly  caring  for  a  sick 

mother  or  sister;  patiently  bearing  with  the  infirmities  of  an  aged 
father;  fondly  ministering  to  an  invalid  wife  or  deformed  child? 
What  object  lesson  is  more  stimulating  to  the  noblest  aspirations  than 
the  courage,  the  endurance,  the  dogged  assertion  of  the  spirit*  s  supe* 
riority  to  the  flesh  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  the  late  President  Harper ; 
or  in  many  another  uncelebrated,  humble  hero  whom  only  God  and 
his  close  friend  knoweth?  If  we  ask  any  true-minded  man  or  woman 
who  has  lived  a  life  of  serviceableness  what  has  made  most  directly 
for  happiness  and  satisfaction,  will  not  the  reply  indicate  that  these 
things  have  been  life's  truest  values?  Not  until  the  mother  is  willing 
to  have  her  crippled  darling  destroyed ;  or  the  husband  his  invalid 
wife,  whom  he  has  loved  to  wait  on  fondly  through  weary  years  of 
devotion,  not  one  of  which  he  has  grudged  or  would  forget ;  or  the 
son  his  aged  father,  whose  clouded  mind  and  tottering  steps  only  com- 
pel a  deeper  thankfulness  that  something  of  the  great  debt  of  former 
years  can  now  be  repaid,  ere  God  calls  him  hence ;  not  until  then  will 
we  wish  to  blot  out  of  existence  at  one  fell  stroke  those  feeble  ones  on 
whom  we  now  wait  and  whose  daily  blessing  rests  upon  us ;  when  the 
race  ceases  to  feel  the  value  of  spiritual  virtues  and  can  see  no  use  for 
anything  but  material  gains,  then  bring  on  the  chloroform. 

DO  teachers  realize  the  value  of  the  respect,  confidence  and  love 
of  their  pupils?  It  is  evident  that  oftentimes  they  do  not;  for 
they  not  infrequently  forfeit  this  most  important  teaching  **asset'' ' 
quite  carelessly  and  needlessly.      Some  little  act  of   injustice,  some 

thoughtless  word,  some  moment  of  coldness,  or  of  absorption  in  afiEairs 
of  self  when  the  pupil  was  in  need  of  sympathy,  and  appealing  for 
it ;  these  are  often  the  stone  instead  of  bread,  the  serpent  in  place  of 
the  fish ;  and  they  clog  the  avenues  of  personal  influence  and  make 
real  teaching  impossible.  So  far  as  such  things  are  involuntary  and 
accidental  they  are  of  course  excusable,  even  if  unfortunate  and  re- 
grettable. But  often  they  are  almost  deliberate ;  or  so  much  the  effect 
of  carelessness  as  to  be  wholly  blameworthy.  The  best  result  of 
schooling  is  that  which  comes  from  the  contact  of  the  soul  of  the 
teacher  with  the  soul  of  the  pupil.  Where  such  contact  is  rendered 
impossible  all  further  mere  lesson-getting  is  a  perfunctory  and  practi- 
cally worthless  matter.  Yet  in  many  schools  there  is  little  besides 
mere  lesson-getting.  Real,  true,  heart-searching,  soul-awakening 
teaching  is  not  over-common.  The  superintendents,  the  school 
boards,  the  teachers'  agencies  and  some  parents  are  looking  and 
hoping  and  praying  for  real  teachers.  Where  shall  we  find  them  ? 
How  shall  we  g^ow  them? 


Foreign  Notei 

The  accession  of  a  Liberal  ministry  to  power  in  England  insures 
speedy  amendment  of  the  education  law  of  1902.  A  measure  to  this 
effect  has  already  been  promised  by  the  new  president  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  the  Right  Hon. 
Augustine  Birrell,  K.  C.  The  matter  will  come  up  for  consideration 
immediately  after  the  parliamentary  election. 

The  latest  development  on  the  part  of  the  extremists  among  French 
primary  teachers  is  a  demand  that  they  be  allowed  to  organize  a 
**  labor  union."  The  privilege  will  probably  not  be  granted  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  if  they  will  attempt  to  carry  out  their  purpose  in 
defiance  of  the  authorities. 

Dr.  Dukey,  a  German  specialist,  as  the  result  of  numerous  and  sys- 
tematic observations  upon  school  children  and  older  students,  fixes  the 
amount  of  intellectual  work  compatible  with  the  normal  development 
as  follows : — 

For  pupils  from  5  to  8  years  of  age,  12  hours  a  week;  8  to  10 
years,  10  hours;  10  to  13  years,  21  hours;  11  to  14  years,  25  hours; 
14  to  15  years,  30  hours;  15  to  16  years,  35  hours;  16  to  17  years, 
40  hours ;  17  to  18  years,  45  hours;  and  18  to  19  years  the  maximum 
of  50  hours. 

MOVEMENTS   IN   UNIVERSITY  CIRCLES 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  chancellor  of  the  Birmingham  University,  an- 
nounced at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  University  a  prom- 
ised donation  of  $200,000  from  a  friend  for  the  completion  of  the  new 
buildings  at  Boumbrook.  This  is  the  fourth  donation  of  the  same 
value  thus  far  received  and  the  total  fund  in  the  possession  of  the 
council  has  now  reached  the  sum  of  $2,250,000,  In  addition  the 
city  council  have  allotted  a  half-penny  rate,  which  is  equivalent  to 
$30,000  a  year,  and  the  county  councils  of  Staffordshire  and  Worces- 
tershire haye  each  appropriated  to  the  University  $2,500  a  year,  mak- 
ing a  total  annual  income  from  local  funds  of  $35,000. 

The  University  of  Liverpool  celebrated  during  the  past  month  the 
opening  of  its  new  laboratories  of  zoology.  A  special  feature  of  the 
building  is  its  ample  accommodation  for  the  research  work  carried  on 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Liverpool  Marine  Biology  Committee  and 
the  Lancashire  Sea  Fisheries  Committee. 
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London  University  announces  a  series  of  lectures  on  Japanese  edu* 
ucation  from  Mr.  Masataro  Sawayanagii,  director  of  the  General  Ed- 
ucation Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Education,  Tokyo. 

Oxford  has  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Sir  John  Burdon- 
Sanderson,  late  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University,  which 
occurred  November  27.  Besides  his  physiological  researches,  which 
placed  him  among  the  foremost  scientists  of  the  age,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  establishing  a  physiological  laboratory  in  connection  with 
University  College,  London,  and  in  obtaining  the  funds  and  develop- 
ing the  plans  for  the  well-known  laboratories  at  Oxford. 

The  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College  on  the  21st 
of  December  celebrated  the  opening  of  the  first  section  of  its  new 
building.  The  part  of  the  structure  ready  for  occupation  is  about 
seven-tenths  of  the  whole  scheme,  and  in  its  uncompleted  state  is  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  Great  Britain.  With  the  unrivaled  facilities 
thus  afforded,  this  college  is  sure  to  maintain  the  high  position  which 
it  has  achieved  among  institutions  of  a  modem  type.  Besides  the 
general  courses  of  instruction  in  theoretical  and  applied  science,  the 
college  is  distinguished  for  the  success  of  its  industrial  department,  in 
which  the  leading  industries  of  the  country  are  all  represented. 

The  University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  the  only  institution  in 
South  Africa  authorized  to  confer  degrees.  It  was  founded  in  1873 
after  the  model  of  the  old  University  of  London  and  still  exercises 
only  the  functions  of  examining  candidates  for  degrees  and  ceremoni- 
ally conferring  the  same.  There  are  five  colleges,  including  one  for 
women,  which  prepare  students  for  the  University  examinations  and 
whose  instruction  and  aims  are  strictly  regulated  by  the  requirements 
of  that  body.  The  most  flourishing  of  the  colleges  is  the  South 
African  College  in  Cape  Town.  This  supports  seventeen  chairs  and 
has  about  260  students,  whom  it  draws  in  approximately  equal  num- 
bers from  the  British  and  from  the  Dutch.  In  thus  bringing  the  two 
races  together,  the  college  exercises  a  most  beneficent  influence,  which 
it  rightly  regards  as  one  of  its  chief  claims  to  support.  Its  art  build- 
ings are  old  and  need  reconstruction,  but  blocks  of  science  buildings 
have  lately  been  created  which  would  do  credit  to  any  university  in 
the  empire,  and  the  intention  is  to  house  the  liberal  arts  department 
also  on  a  similar  scale. 

The  College  of  France,  which  was  founded  in  1530  by  Francis  I, 
was  one  of  the  few  institutions  that  escaped  the  destructive  fury  of  the 
Revolution  of  1789.  It  maintains  still  the  independent  autonomy 
which  was  conferred  upon  it  by  its  royal  founder,  whose  passion  for 
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the  liberal  arts  often  brought  him  into  opposition  with  the  narrow 
spirit  of  traditional  education.  The  college  is  par  excellence  an 
establishment  of  science,  pure  and  disinterested.  Its  sole  end  is  to 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  science  and  letters  without  regard  to 
scholastic  or  professional  bias.  The  present  stafiE  of  the  college  con- 
sists of  forty-four  professors,  all  distinguished  for  original  contribution 
to  some  branch  of  knowledge.  They  do  not  give  set  instruction  to 
immature  students,  but  lecture  to  groups  of  interested  students  upon 
matters  pertaining  to  their  respective  specialties.  There  are  no  fees 
and  the  institution  is  supported  by  an  annual  appropriation  amounting 
at  present  to  $109,300,  not  including  the  expense  of  the  laboratories, 
whose  use  the  college  shares  with  other  higher  institutions.  Access 
to  the  laboratories  is  only  granted  to  persons  authorized  by  the  faculty 
upon  proof  of  scientific  attainments. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  great  development  of  technical  education 
in  Germany,  complaint  is  already  heard  of  the  excess  of  highly  trained 
technical  workers.  In  1890-91  the  total  number  of  students  in  the 
technical  universities  was  5,432;  in  1904-05  it  had  risen  to  15,866. 
Similar  increase  is  reported  in  the  natural  science  faculties  of  the  uni- 
versities, and  also  in  trade  schools.  This  growth,  according  to  a 
paper  read  by  a  member  of  the  Verein  Deutscher  Ingenieure,  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  in  industrial  enterprises,  and  hence 
there  is  an  excessive  competition  for  the  higher  technical  employments 
with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  remuneration.  a.  t.  s. 
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.  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  Bj  Charles  Dickens,  with  an  introduction  by 
Edwin  Percjr  Whipple;  edited  for  school  use  hj  R.  Adelaide  Witham.  This  is 
an  attractive  edition  of  this  well  known  tale,  richljr  illustrated  and  helpfully 
^accompanied  with  notes  and  questions,  making  it  an  ideal  edition  for  school 
use.  It  is  a  late  addition  to  the  Riverside  Literature  Series.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Sc  Co.    Price,  cloth,  50  cents;  paper,  45  cents. 

Stories  from  Wagner.  B j  J.  Walker  McSpadden.  This  book  belongs  to 
Crowell's  Children's  Favorite  Classics,  a  series  of  books  giving  the  best  of  the 
joung  people's  literature  of  the  world*  bound  in  uniform  stjle,  and  containing 
man  J  illustrations  and  additional  features  not  contained  in  other  editions.  The 
volume  in  hand  introduces  the  reader  in  a  pleasant  waj  to  the  great  musical 
composer,  whose  life  was  full  of  incident,  and  whose  genius  and  the  produc- 
tions thereof  have  made  the  whole  world  his  debtor.  The  books  of  this  series 
are  substantially  bound  in  cloth,  with  special  designs  in  colors  for  each  number. 
There  are  fortj-five  titles  in  all.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  Price,  60  cents 
«ach. 

Experlmeatai  Psychology.  Bj  Edward  Bradford  Titchener.  Vol.  II, 
'Qpantitative  Experiments,  Part  II,  Instructor's  Manual.  This  is  a  manual  of 
iaboratorjr  practice  and  it  continues  Professor  Titchener's  monumental  work. 
The  finct  that  the  author  stands  in  the  very  front  rank  of  American  psychologists 
would  lift  his  book  into  instant  prominence  even  if  It  were  not  preceded  by  other 
volumes  that  have  been  epoch-making  in  this  field.  The  major  part  of  his 
work  was  written  in  1901-1903,  when  he  was  interrupted  and  could  not  resume 
his  labors  until  the  spring  of  1904.  In  the  meantime  a  German  psychologist, 
Professor  Milller,  had  published  a  work  covering  practically  the  same  range  as 
that  covered  by  Professor  Titchener's  Chapters  I  and  II.  Although  this  did 
not  necessitate  any  amendments  to  what  had  been  written,  Professor  Titchener 
went  thoroughly  over  his  work  again,  broadening  and  deepening  his  exposition 
in  accordance  with  the  new  results  set  forth  in  Professor  MUIler's  volume.  The 
book  is  a  profound  one  for  advanced  students.  It  Is  fully  illustrated  and  has 
copious  notes,  appendices  and  index.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  $2.50. 

Selections  from  Jean  Richepin.  Edited  with  introduction,  notes  and  bib- 
liography by  Arnold  Guyot  Cameron,  recently  professor  of  French  in  Princeton 
yniversity  This  is  the  first  collection  of  selections  from  the  writings  of  Riche- 
pin, now  the  most  discussed  of  French  writers.  M.  Richepin  has  authorized 
the  collection  and  assisted  in  making  the  selections,  thus  making  a  satisfactory 
book  for  American  students  and  readers  of  French.  The  selections  follow  a 
chronological  order,  and  have  been  chosen  with  a  view  of  showing  the  per- 
manent place  Richepin  will  assuredly  take  in  French  literature  through  his 
brilliant  power  and  beauty  of  style.  The  selections  are  both  of  prone  and  verse, 
and  consist  mainly  from  **  La  Chanson  des  Gueux,X  "  Le*  Morts  Bizarres,"  **  Le 
Pav^,"  **  La  Mer,"  **  Th^tre  Chim^rique,"  **  Le  Chemineau,"  and  five  **  Contes 
Espagnols."  The  selections  illustrate  well  the  varied  aspects  of  Richepin's 
writings,  and  serve  to  make  a  work  that  will  be  found  highly  acceptable  to  all 
readers  of  French.  Professor  Cameron's  introduction  is  a  superb  exposition  of 
Richepin'4  life  and  writings,  and  is  In  the  editor's  most  brilliant  style.  Silver^ 
Burdett  &  Co. 
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Algebras.  An  Als;ebra  for  Qrammar  Schools,  bj  Charles  A.  Hobbs, 
aims  to  set  forth  in  an  easy  manner  and  by  deliberate  steps  the  fundamental 
operations  in  algebra  when  undertaken  by  pupils  in  grammar  grades.  The 
arrangement  of  subjects  is  somewhat  conventional,  but  nevertheless  logical  and 
progressive ;  the  exercises  are  finely  graded,  and  the  problems  have  been  selected 
with  due  regard  to  the  learners'  equipment.  The  course  includes  quadratic 
equations.  (Parker  P.  Simons.)  First  Year  In  Algebra,  by  Frederick  H. 
Somerville,  of  the  William  Penn  Charter  School,  aims  to  provide  an  intro- 
ductory course  as  a  foundation  to  elementary  algebra.  To  that  end  there  is  a 
minimum  of  definitions,  with  a  maximum  of  problems.  The  book  is  charac- 
terized by  an  early  introduction  of  the  literal  symbol  in  its  simplest  form,  a. 
clear  conception  of  the  opposition  of  positive  and  negative  quantity,  and  a 
gradual  introduction  to  the  early  processes.  Reviews  are  constant,  and  exerciser 
which  test  the  pupil's  power  in  using  symbols  are  frequent.  Simultaneous  simple 
equations  mark  the  limit  of  (the  book.  (American  Book  Company.)  Elemen- 
tary Algebra,  by  Arthur  Schultze,  aims  to  treat  elementary  algebra  in  a  simple 
and  practical  manner,  without  sacrificing  scientific  accuracy  and  thoroughness. 
The  book  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college,  in  par* 
ticular  the  requirements  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board;  every 
subject  demanded  by  that  Board  is  here  treated.  (The  Macmillan  Co.)  Exer- 
cises In  Algebra,  by  Edward  R.  Robbins  and  Frederick  H.  Somerville,  aims 
to  provide  a  series  of  exercises  that  conform  In  arrangement  with  the  order  of 
the  leading  text-books,  and  that  both  in  degree  and  scope  shall  include  the  work 
prescribed  by  high  schools  and  academies,  as  well  as  university  and  college 
entrance  requirements.  All  examples  of  more  than  average  difiiiculty  have  been 
avoided,  particular  stress  being  laid  upon  those  subjects  that  stand  so  clearly  as 
the  foundations  of  later  work.     (American  Book  Company.) 

I 

LIvy.  Edited  by  Emofy  B.  Pease.  Books  1,21,  and  aa  are  selected  for  edit- 
ing, and  these  are  treated  with  a  fulness  not  usually  found  in  a  text-book  of 
similar  nature  and  style.  The  introduction  is  a  most  comprehensive  and  schol- 
arly study  of  Livy's  life  and  works  and  is  of  a  kind  to  enlist  the  student's  atten- 
tion and  compel  to  further  reading  and  study  of  the  times  and  occasions  of 
which  Livy  wrote.  The  part  of  the  introduction  treating  of  the  syntax  and 
style  of  Livy  is  elaborate  and  exhaustive,  furnishing  explicit  information  on  all 
points  to  be  met  with  in  pursuing  the  reading  of  the  text.  The  various  head- 
ings under  this  topic  are  archaisms,  poetical  usages,  colloquialisms,  greclsms, 
neologisms,  constructions  common  first  in  Livy,  usages  appearing  first  in 
Sallust  and  Livy,  differences  between  the  Latin  and  the  English  idiom,  style^ 
etc.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  aim  of  the  editor  has  been  to  call  attention  to  those 
peculiarities  of  style  that  have  given  the  prose  of  Livy  its  characteristic  quality 
and  enduring  fame.  The  notes,  occupying  nearly  one  half  of  the  book,  are 
eminently  exegetical  and  finely  literary.  They  rarely  contain  any  translations 
of  the  text.  A  valuable  feature  is  the  very  full  index.  The  work  appears  to  be 
sufficient  in  every  manner  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  students  and  the  exactions  of 
the  most  critical  teacher.    University  Publishing  Co. 

A  History  of  American  Literature.  By  William  P.  Trent.  In  his  preface 
Professor  Trent  says,  **  It  is  needless  to  say  that  everyone  who  has  taught  liter- 
ature, especially  in  schools,  knows  how  difficult  it  Is  to  prepare  a  suitable  hand* 
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book  of  literary  hUtorj,**  but  a  reading  of  this  book  will  demonstrate  that  the 
author  has  fulljr  met  the  difficulty  and  produced  a  work  that  will  go  fitr  to,  if 
not  entirely,  meet  the  needs  of  the  class  room  and  the  most  exacting  of  teachers. 
Dr.  Trent's  larger  work,  issued  a  year  or  so  ago,  met  with  such  prompt  recep- 
tion that  there  can  be  little  fear  that  this  book,  designed  specifically  for  use  in 
schools,  will  secure  for  itself  similar  favor.  While  the  text-book  idea  has  been 
kept  in  mind  by  the  author,  he  has  nevertheless  made  the  work  without  those 
dominating  marks  of  most  text-books— questions  at  the  end  of  chapters,  sum* 
maries,  topical  outlines,  etc.  The  chapters  read  consecutively  and  orderly,  the 
subjects  are  treated  chronologically,  the  style  is  interesting  and  lucid,  and  there 
is  a  candor  and  fairness  in  the  estimation  of  the  writers  of  American  literature 
that  is  most  refreshing  as  it  is  most  unusual.  We  feel  confident  in  predicting 
that  the  book  will  find  a  large  field  of  usefulness  and  enjoy  a  wide  popularity. 
D.  Appleton  Sc  Co. 

Greek  Books.  Qreek  Primer,  by  Clarence  W.  Gleason,  of  the  Roxbury 
Latin  School,  is  developed  along  the  lines  that  made  the  author's  '*  First  Greek 
Book*'  so  deservedly  popular  and  widely  used.  The  Primer  is  designed  to 
occupy  a  half  year  of  study,  being  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  Greek  rather  than  as  a  short-cut  to  the  Anabasis,  although  most  of  the 
words  of  the  vocabulary  are  taken  from  the  latter  work.  As  a  starting  book  in 
Greek  it  has  every  appearance  of  being  just  the  kind  the  beginner  will  find  most 
worthy  and  usable.  Qreek  Prose  Composltlont  by  the  same  author,  con- 
tains exercises  in  Greek  composition  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  daily 
work  on  the  text  prescribed  for  drill  in  syncax  in  preparation  for  college.  The 
exercises  begin  with  the  simplest  possible  sentences,  and  are  developed  grad- 
ually until  all  the  more  difficult  constructions  of  ordinary  second  year  prose  are 
included.  A  carefully  prepared  grammatical  scheme  precedes  the  exercises. 
Qreek  Prose  Compositioo,  by  Edward  H.  Spieker,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, is  for  use  in  colleges,  it  being  assumed  that  the  student  has  had  some 
practice  in  turning  connected  English  sentences  into  Greek,  and  is  familiar  with 
the  ordinary  forms  of  inflection;  the  exercises  are  therefore  of  a  more  difficult 
nature  than  those  of  the  preceding  book.  Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  exer- 
cises are  given,  these  being  most  carefully  selected  and  graded.  The  introduc- 
tion contains  concise  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  grammar.  American 
Book  Company. 

The  Right  Life.  By  Henry  A.  Stimson.  The  subtitle  is,  '*  And  How  to 
Live  It";  and  right  frankly  has  Dr.  Stimson  set  forth  the  way.  We  hear  much 
of  the  **  strenuous  life"  and  the  **  simple  life; "  it  is  prompt  time  that  we  learn 
something  about  the  *^  right  life."  Dr.  Stimson  has  no  novel  theories  to 
advance,  no  new  scheme  of  conduct  to  advocate,  but  he  has  some  very  definite 
and  well  defined  ideas  on  what  should  constitute  the  kind  of  life  the  age 
demands,  and  these  he  sets  forth  with  no  uncertain  sound.  He  deals  with  the 
facts  of  life,  the  law  of  life,  the  moral  equipment,  the  moral  obligation,  and  the 
rules  of  the  game.  Under  this  latter  heading  he  is  daringly  specific  and  exactly 
clear.  The  book  rings  true,  and  has  a  mission  to  which  every  parent,  teacher 
and  citizen  should  give  due  heed.  Placed  in  the  hands  of  young  men  and  young 
women  it  will  arouse  investigation  and  consideration  of  the  highest  possible 
importance.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
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Modern  Language  Books.  AtaU,  by  Chateaubriand,  and  edited  with  an 
introduction,  notes*  and  vocabulary  by  Oscar  Kuhns,  is  intended  for  readers  in 
the  second  jear  in  French ;  it  is  Chateaubriand's  most  famous  writing,  occupj* 
ing  in  French  literature  a  popularity  equal  to  that  of  '*  Paul  and  Virginia." 
<  Heath  &  Co.)  Der  Qelssbub  vod  Bngelberg,  by  Julius  Lohmeyer,edited  with 
notes,  vocabulary,  and  material  for  conversational  exercises  in  German,  by  Dr. 
Wilhelm  Bernhardt.  This  is  a  fine  strong  story,  a  combination  of  the  tale  of 
adventure,  travel,  and  nature  study,  and  of  the  fable  with  a  moral;  it  is 
written  in  full  sympathy  with  the  rising  generation,  its  needs,  tastes,  and  de- 
sires. Adapted  for  second  year  reading  In  German.  (Heath  &  Co.)  Wilhelm 
Telly  by  Schiller,  edited  with  introduction,  notes,-  and  vocabulary  by  Richard 
Alexander  von  Minckwitz.  The  notes  of  this  new  edition  are  particularly  full 
and  interesting,  and  the  vocabulary  has  been  specially  prepared.  Nine  full 
page  illustrations  enrich  the  text.  (Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.)  Bl  Comenda- 
dor  Meodoxa,  by  Valera,  edited  by  Rudolph  Schwill,  and  Quiea  Es  Ella?  by 
Breton  de  los  Herreros.  edited  by  Samuel  Garner,  are  two  Spanish  texts  that 
have  enjoyed  extensive  popularity  in  Spain,  and  are  prepared  for  use  in  schools 
in  response  to  demands  for  supplementary  reading  for  students  in  Spanish. 
The  texts  are  carefully  edited  with  notes  and  vocabularies.  (American  Book 
Company.) 

The  Old  World  Through  New  World  Eyes.  By  James  M.  Loring. 
This  book,  we  understand,  has  been  published  for  private  circulation  among  the 
author's  personal  friends.  This  fact  justifies,  perhaps,  what  might  otherwise 
seem  a  questionable  taste  in  a  somewhat  prominent  use  of  the  personal  pro- 
nouns and  in  the  inclusion  in  the  volume  of  a  number  of  &mily  portraits. 
Viewing  these  features  from  a  sympathetic  standpoint,  we  pass  from  the  very 
happily  chosen  title  to  the  comprehensive  table  of  contents  and  find  that  an 
elaborate  itinerary  has  been  followed,  covering  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  Pales* 
tine,  Syria,  Constantinople,  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  the  ^gean  Sea, 
Saida,  Athens,  Naples,  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  Milan,  Lucerne,  Stuttgart, 
Cologne,  Waterloo,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Paris,  Rouen,  London,  Stratford,  Dub- 
lin, Killarney  and  Scotland.  We  begin  to  read  and  we  are  at  once  caught  by 
the  charm  of  the  author's  style.  As  we  read  on  we  are  impressed  with  the 
depth  of  his  insight,  the  scope  of  his  reading  and  the  originality  and  aptness 
of  his  criticisms.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book  and  no  one  who  is  going 
over  the  same  ground  could  anywhere  find  a  more  helpful  guide  book  than  this. 
Yet  in  its  intellectual  suggestiveness  it  is  much  more  than  a  mere  guide  book; 
in  fact,  we  feel  that  it  is  almost  a  duty  for  the  author  to  give  the  public  an 
edition  of  his  helpful  volume— somewhat  revised,  perhaps,  but  preserving  the 
essential  features  of  this  private  transcription  of  his  most  interesting  observa- 
tions and  experiences.    R.  B.  Crossman,  publisher  and  printer,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  Study  In  Cotton.  By  A.  G.  Helmer.  This  consists  of  a  neat  package 
containing  the  following  articles :  miniature  bale,  box  of  seeds,  box  of  hulls, 
box  of  meal,  photograph  of  cotton  fiower,  photograph  of  leaf  and  green  boll, 
vial  of  crude  oil,  vial  of  refined  oil,  natural  ripe  boll,  and  some  loose  locks. 
For  students  of  commercial  geography  and,  in  fact,  for  all  geography  pupils, 
it  makes  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  object  lesson.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  pupils  plant  a  few  seeds  in  flower  pots,  thinning  out  to  one  seed  to  the 
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pot.  Plant  about  the  middle  of  March  and  let  the  children  watch  the  growth 
until  vacation.  The  plant  could  then  be  put  out  of  doors  and  taken  In  beforr 
frost.  Bjr  September  it  would  be  in  blossom  and  would  probably  mature  bolls 
by  the  first  of  October.  The  plant  itself  is  beautiful  and  would  afford  great 
pleasure  to  the  pupils.  This  interesting  and  instructive  package  will  be  sent  to 
any  school  postpaid  for  $i.  We  heartily  commend  it  as  an  excellent  idea. 
Address  A.  G.  Helmer,  Helmer,  Ga. 

Colonial  Stories:  Retold  from  St.  Nicholas.  The  Century  Company 
has  made  up  a  series  of  five  volumes  from  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine  furnishing 
one  of  the  best  series  of  supplementary  reading  books  that  we  have  examined » 
One  volume  comprises  Indian  stories;  the  second  volume,  the  one  in  hand, 
Colonial  stories ;  a  third,  Revolutionary  stories ;  a  fourth,  Civil  War  stories ; 
and  a  fifth.  Our  Holidays.  The  book  in  hand  tells  of  Ma-ta-oka ;  of  Pow-ha-tan ; 
How  the  Pilgrims  Came  to  Plymouth;  Little  Susan  Boudinot;  The  First 
Christmas  Tree  in  New  England ;  The  Fight  for  a  Language ;  Old  Diftch  Times 
in  New  York;  An  Early  American  Rebellion;  My  Grandmother's  Grand- 
mother's Christmas  Candles;  Little  Puritans;  A  New  Leaf  from  Washington's 
Boy  Life ;  The  Stamp  Act  Box ;  Our  Colonial  Coins.  The  volume  on  Revolu- 
tionary stories  sets  before  the  reader  the  salient  facts  of  that  great  struggle  for 
independence  in  such  a  definite  and  personal  form  that  the  history  is  learned 
under  the  fascination  of  the  story.  The  volume  on  Our  Holidays  puts  the 
young  reader  in  sympathy  with  their  deeper  meanings,  disclosing  the  spirit 
and  purport  of  such  days  as  All-Hallow  Eve,  Election  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day, 
Christmas,  New  Year,  St.  Valentine's  Day,  Inauguration  Day,  Easter,  Arbor 
Day,  April  Fool's  Day,  Memorial  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  and  the  birthdays  of 
Lincoln,  Washington,  Longfellow,  etc.  These  books  should  be  added  to  ev^ry 
school  library,  and  they  make  excellent  gift  books  for  a  child.  The  Century 
Company.    Price,  65  cents,  net,  for  each  book. 

AOerman  Qrammar;  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  George  Theo- 
dore Dippold,  Ph.D.  This  book  belonging  to  the  Silver  series  of  Modern 
Language  Text-books,  furnishes  in  compact  yet  comprehensive  form  a  sys- 
tematic, practical,  and  thorough  course  in  German  grammar  for  high  schools 
and  colleges.  An  excellent  feature  is  the  taking  up  of  the  verb,  which  the  author 
calls  the  *' backbone"  of  any  grammar,  immediately  after  the  declension  of 
nouns.  The  construction  of  sentences  can  thus  be  begun  at  an  early  point  in 
the  study  of  the  language,  which  not  only  adds  interest,  but  also  is  logical  and 
in  every  way  helpful.  Another  useful,  practical  feature  having  a  pedagogical 
value  is  found  in  the  references  to  vocabularies,  by  which  a  word  which  has 
occurred  in  previous  exercises  is  so  marked  that  the  pupil  can  find  at  once  the 
lesson  and  vocabulary  in  which  it  first  appeared.  This  will  greatly  aid  him  in 
memorizing  the  meanings  of  Grerman  words,  and  so  in  rapidly  acquiring  a  good 
vocabulary.  Much  space  is  given  to  the  subject  of  pronunciation.  The  book 
is  divided  into  thirty-five  lessons,  each  followed  by  an  exercise.  Students  using 
this  excellent  German  grammar  should  become  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
fundamental  principles  ef  the  language,  without  being  confused  by  too  much 
detail  or  discouraged  by  obstacles  hindering  their  progress.  Silver,  Burdett 
&Co. 

Men  of  Old  Qreece.  By  Jennie  Hall.  We  have  in  this  volume,  with  eight 
full  page  plates  and  forty-three  smaller  illustrations  in  the  text,  an  admirable 
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supplementary  reading  book  for  those  who  are  to  studjr  the  classics  In  prepara- 
tion for  college.  It  gives  manj  Incidents  from  the  Htcs  of  such  heroes  as  Leo- 
nldas,  Themistocles,  Phidias,  Socrates,  etc  A  love  of  valor  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  history,  art,  and  literature  will  be  stimulated  by  the  perusal  of 
these  fiisclnating  stories.  The  illustrations  are  of  a  high  order.  Boston : 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Northland  Heroe«.  By  Florence  Holbrook.  This  is  another  supplemen- 
tary reading  book  setting  forth  the  life,  times,  and  adventures  of  some  of  the 
early  Northern  heroes,  especially  Pridthjof  and  Beowulf.  The  book  is  effec- 
tively illustrated,  and  will  appeal  to  the  Imagination  of  younger  readers. 
Houghton,  Mifflin '&  Co.    Price,  postpaid,  35  cents. 

A  T«xt-book  of  Botany  t  for  supplementary  schools.  By  John  M.  Coulter, 
A.M.,  Ph.D.  A  timely  volume  belonging  to  Appleton's  Twentieth  Century 
Text-Book  Series.  It  is  a  thorough-going,  up-to-date  teat-book  of  botany.  A 
great  change  has  come  about  in  the  method  of  studying  this  subject.  The  old 
method  had  Its  merits ;  but  the  new  is  an  improvement.  The  mere  ability  to 
analyze  and  discover  the  name  of  any  strange  plant  is  considered  secondary  In 
importance  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  place  of  plants  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  their  structure  and  functions,  and  the  life  story  of  the  different  orders 
of  the  vegetable  creation.  This  book  follows  the  laboratory  method,  and  gives 
one  a  fundamental  knowledge  that  is  at  once  Interesting  and  valuable.  The 
whole  range  of  vegetable  life  U  considered ;  the  minor  plants,  the  algftt  the 
fungi,  the  mosses,  ferns,  liverworts,  etc.,  and  such  subjects  as  flowers  and 
Insects,  seed  dispersal,  plant  breeding,  forestry,  plant  associations.  The  book 
is  richly  illustrated  with  full  page  and  numerous  smaller  pictures,  and  is  printed 
and  bound  In  the  well  known,  thorough  manner  of  the  house  of  D.  Appleton  & 
Co. 

Bird  Qttlde ;  Land  Birds  East  of  the  Rockies,  from  Parrots  to  Bluebirds.  By 
Charles  A.  Reed.  This  Is  a  neat  and  practical  volume  for  the  Identification  of 
the  common  birds.  It  is  an  Improvement  on  other  bird  guides  with  which  we 
are  familiar,  particularly  on  account  of  the  colored  illustrations  in  the  outer 
margin  of  each  page.  These  are  lifelike  and  excellent,  and  furnish  a  ready 
means  for  quickly  verifying  a  given  bird  at  which  the  student  is  looking  In  the 
fields  or  woods.  Each  page  is  occupied  with  a  scientific  description  of  a  bird; 
its  song,  nest,  and  range,  together  with  the  picture  already  referred  to.  There 
are  202  pages,  together  with  some  fly  leaves  for  notes  In  the  back  part  of  the 
volume.    Price,  35  cents,  postpaid.    Charles  K.  Reed,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Periodical  Notes 

The  discovery  of  a  bound  volume  of  spelling  tests  in  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  high  school  of 
fifty  years  ago,  affords  a  practical  basis  for  the  contention  that  modem  teaching  methods  have  not 
decreased  proficiency  in  **  the  three  R*s/'  Tk*  Forum  for  January-March  comments  interestingly 
on  this  **  find  "  under  the  heading  of  **  The  Educational  Outlook."— Two  great  departments  of 
public  life  will  appear  in  McClmrt^s:  politics,  "The  Reminiscences  of  Carl  Schun,"  and 
commerce,  **  The  Railroads  and  Their  Owners."— A  short  story  in  Tkg  D€*ign«r^  "  The  Revoltof 
Marnret  Heywood."  by  the  popular  writer.  Isabel  Gordon  Curtis,  carries  with  it  a  hint  to  over^ 
ambitious  fathers  of  families. — Talcott  Williams  has  a  fine  reminiscent  and  critical  paper  on  the 
late  Sir  Henry  Irving  in  a  recent  number  of  Tk*  Aitantic  Mouthly, — It  has  been  said  that  a  yew's 
reading  of  J%4  Youik's  Companionf  if  not  in  itself  a  liberal  education,  is  a  foundation  for  it  and  a 
valuable  supplement  to  it.  The  special  articles  The  Comtanicn  prints  are  written  expressly  for 
it  by  the  men  and  women  who  lead  in  material,  intellectuafand  moral  progress ;  Uirourn  them  the 
reader  is  admitted  to  laboratories  where  momentous  discoveries  are  unfolding;  to  the  confidm- 
oes  of  experts  in  educational  work  of  all  kinds,  and  to  a  knowledge  of  whatever  is  being  sought 
for  and  done  to  enrich  the  world  of  to.day  and  the  world  of  to.morrow. 


The  Thomas  Nonnal  Training  School 

This  school  was  founded  in  i88S  by  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Thomas  and 
is  thus  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  its  successful  existence.  It  is  located 
in  Detroit,  the  metropolis  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  school  611s 
a  want  felt  ever  since  the  public  schools  awoke  to  the  practical  idea 
that  while  the  boya  and  girls  were  being  given  a  knowledge  of  the 
three  R's,  the  ethical  and  artistic  side  of  the  mind  must  not  be  n^- 
lected,  nor  the  hand  and  the  body  left  untrained. 


NOairUI.   SCHOOL 

With  the  introduction  of  music,  drawing,  physical  training,  domes- 
tic science,  manual  training  and  penmanship  into  schools  throughout 
the  land,  the  need  of  teachers  for  these  branches  became  at  once 
apparent.  Grade  teachers  were  already  overburdened,  and  someone 
must  be  prepared  to  give  instruction  in  the  new  subjects. 

It  must  be  someone,  too,  who  knew  how  best  to  impart  knowledge, 
someone  trained  in  the  art  of  teaching ;  in  other  words,  a  normal 
trained  teacher.     There  were  plenty  of  schools  for  teaching  drawing 
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and  music,  but  the  course  was  long,  and  too  few  of  them  taught  the 
young  men  and  women  who  entered  with  a  view  to  the  student  be- 
coming a  teacher.     They  were  more  in  the  nature  of  finishing  schools. 

Cooking  schools  and  sewing  schools,  manual  training  schools 
where  sloyd  work  was  taught,  also  sprang  up.  But  these,  too, 
lacked  normal  training  element.  Another  drawback  was  that  the 
courses  were  long,  requiring  two,  three  and  even  four  years  to  finish. 

Realizing  that  a  new  field  of  work  had  been  opened  up  for  women, 
and  for  men  as  well,  the  Thomas  Normal  Training  School  was 
organized.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  founder,  Mrs.  Emma  A.  Thomas, 
at  that  time  supervisor  of  music  in  the  Detroit  public  schools,  not 
o^ly  to  give  the  students  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  of 
study,  but  to  teach  them  also  how  best  to  impart  that  knowledge  to- 
others. 

The  success  of  the  school  shows  how  vital  was  the  need  of  such  an 
institution,  and  how  well  the  foundef  and  staff  she  gathered  around 
her  carried  out  the  aim  in  view  when  the  school  was  organized.  In 
this  eighteen  years  of  its  existence  the  school  has  placed  1,250  grad- 
unites  in  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust,  and  practically  every 
niail  brings  to  its  ofiice  requests  for  normal  training  teachers. 

Not  only  do  requests  come  for  teachers  of  music  and  drawing,  but 
young  women  are  requested  as  teachers  of  domestic  science  and  art, 
and  manual  training,  the  two  subjects  now  demanding  serious  atten- 
tion in  the  majority  of  public  schools.  Physical  training  teachers  of 
both  sexes  are  also  greatly  in  demand. 

So  carefully  has  the  course  of  study  been  planned  with  reference  to 
the  time  of  the  pupil,  and  so  systematically  is-  the  work  done,  that 
any  one  of  the  courses  may  be  completed  in  one  year's  time.  Not  a 
moment  is  lost  from  the  day  of  entrance  until  graduation,  and 
teachers  and  pupils  alike  aim  to  make  the  most  of  the  time,  with  due 
reference  to  the  health  of  the  individuals. 

In  a  roomy  old  brick  house  in  one  of  the  finest  residential  districts 
of  Detroit,  the  finest  city  in  the  land,  the  school  is  now  located. 
Surrounding  it  is  a  broad,  well-kept  lawn,  with  spreading  shade 
trees.  A  graveled  drive  leads  around  to  the  side  of  the  building. 
Within,  one  finds  every  equipment  for  this  work. 

At  the  left  of  the  broad  entrance  hall  is  the  assembly  hall  or 
music  room.  A  grand  piano  as  well  as  an  upright  are  here  for  illus- 
trative work  in  the  lectures  which  are  given  jin  this  room. 

Opposite  this  assembly  room,  Miss  Jennie  Louise  Thomas,  the 
director,  has  her  well  appointed  oflfice.     Back  of  this  is  the  sewing 
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room,  used  by  the  domestic  art  class,  which  is  fitted  with  sewing 
machines  and  every  convenience  for  the  use  of  the  sewing  class. 

At  the  end  of  the  hall  is  the  office  of  the  school,  where  new  pupils 
are  enrolled.  Here  stenographers  and  clerks  are  busy  all  day  long 
looking  after  the  correspondence. 

Just  back  of  this  is  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  Louis  A.  Thomas. 

The  kitchen,  which  to  those  not  familiar  with  the  up-to-date  cook- 
ing school  kitchen  is  a  place  of  great  fascination,  is  at  the  rear  of  the 
building.  Here  is  found  every  convenience  for  preparing  the  savory 
dishes  for  which  cooking  schools  are  noted. 


MANUAL  TRAINING 

Two  long  tables,  furnished  with  eight  gas  plates  each,  run  across 
the  room,  and  at  these  the  girls  take  their  places  when  the  classes  are 
in  session.  At  each  place  is  found  a  measuring  cjip,  knife,  fork, 
tablespoon,  teaspoon,  e^  beater,  salt  and  pepper  shaker,  and  a  well 
scrubbed  board.  This  latter  is  placed  on  the  table  in  front  of  the 
amateur  cook  for  her  to  work  on,  in  this  way  protecting  the  table 
itself. 

The  cupboards  are  stocked  with  double  boilers,  pans,  pie  tins, 
bread  tins,  frying  pans,  kettles,  sauce  pans,  poUto  mashers,  biscuit 
cutters,  rolling  pins,  and  in  fact  culinary  articles  of  every  kind  and 
description.     A  big  gas  range  with  a  fine  oven  helps  out  with  dishes 
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which  cannot  be  cooked  on  the  smaller  plates,  and  furnishes  a  place 
to  bake  the  many  loaves  of  bread  and  the  dainty  cakes  and  desserts 
which  are  prepared  in  the  kitchen  during  the  year. 

The  library,  which  along  its  special '  line  is  second  to  none  in  the 
country,  is  situated  on  the  second  floor  and  is  a  large,  light,  pleasant 
room. 

The  drawing  or  art  department  is  situated  at  the  rear  of  the  school 
proper,  in  a  building  which  has  been  refitted  throughout  especially 
for  this  work,  and  it  has  been  completely  equipped  with  models, 
casts,  etc. 

Upstairs  the  rooms  are  devoted  to  class  recitations  and  to  individ- 
ual instruction. 

This  school  is  to-day  known  from  one  end  of  the  United  States  to 
the  other.  When  it  was' first  organized  public  school  music  and 
drawing,  with  physical  cultural  and  kindred  subjects,  were  the  only 
branches  taught.  Little  by  little,  as  the  fame  of  the  school  spread, 
the  number  desiring  to  enroll  increased  until  it  became  necessary  to 
take  larger  quarters.  The  present  building  was  accordingly  selected, 
and  the  change  made  three  years  ago  last  spring.  Domestic  science 
and  manual  training  were  then  introduced,  and  the  success  which  the 
graduates  from  these  departments  have  attained  is  remarkable. 

The  Thomas  Normal  Training  School  is  fundamentally  an  institu- 
tion in  which  girls,  as  well  as  men,  are  trained  to  become  teachers  in 
the  public  schools.  Music  is  taught  only  with  reference  to  the  best 
way  of  teaching  it  to  school  children,  as  are  drawing,  physical  train- 
ing, domestic  science,  manual  training,  piano,  sight  reading,  ear 
training,  and  penmanship. 

While  the  courses  are  so  arranged  that  with  ordinary  application 
they  may  be  completed  in  a  year,  the  classes  are  so  timed  that  any 
student  may  do  the  work  in  two  or  more  courses. 

The  work  in  each  department  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
Miss  Thomas,  who  holds  diplomas  from  three  schools  of  methods. 
She  has  studied  voice  and  piano  with  the  best  teachers,  and  has  made 
a  specialty  of  history  of  music  and  directing  under  the  foremost 
directors  of  Chicago  and  Boston.  The  public  school  music  depart- 
ment is  her  especial  charge. 

This  course  includes  methods  of  teaching,  practice  teaching,  chorus 
conducting,  theory  of  music,  history  of  music,  harmony,  sight  read- 
ing, ear  training,  melody  writing,  pedagogy  and  psychology.  Grad- 
uates from  this  department  are  holding  positions  in  public  schools  and 
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state  normal  colleges  all  over  the  land.     This  shows  in  what  esteem 
the  school  is  held  by  educators. 

The  department  of  drawing  is  in  char);;e  of  Miss  Mary  Gregg 
Evarts.  Miss  Evarts  employs  the  composition  and  design  work  of 
Arthur  W.  Dow,  whose  pupil  she  was,  in  her  own'  teaching.  The 
course  includes  mechanical  drawing,  free  hand  paper  cutting,  pattern 
making,  clay  modeling  and  industrial  work ;  pencil  and  charcoal 
drawing,  perspective,  light  and  shade,  nature  studies,  color  and  brusl) 
work,  pose  drawing,  memory  sketches,  illustrating  and  copying  and 
blackboard  sketches;  composition  and  design,  historic  ornament  and 
history  of  art. 


Since  the  public  schools  have  decreed  that  industrial  work  must  be 
taught  by  drawing  teachers,  lessons  in  basket  weaving,  yam  and 
cord  weaving,  raffia  and  rattan  weaving  have  been  added  to  this 
course.  Diminutive  hammocks,  baskets,  mats,  as  well  as  many 
other  designs,  are  woven  in  this  class.  i 

The  department  of  physical  training  is  in  chaise  of  Miss  Marian 
E.  Newman,  who  also  teaches  theory  of  music.  So  careful  is  the 
instruction  in  the  physical  training  department  that  in  spite  of  the 
hard  work  done  by  the  students  during  the  year,  the  majority  of  the 
girls  are  in  better  health  when  they  leave  the  school  than  when  they 
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enter.  The  course  includes,  besides  school  gymnastics,  games  and 
light  apparatus  work,  practice  teaching,  pedagogy,  deportment,  etc. 

Domestic  science  is  taught  by  Miss  Harriette  Irving  Robson,  a 
graduate  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  and  her  assistants. 
This  course  is  divided  into  two  departments,  the  first  dealing  with 
domestic  science  and  the  second  with  domestic  art.  Under  the  first 
the  students  are  taught  cookery,  food  principles,  dietetics,  a  waitress* 
course,  hygiene  and  sanitation,  household  economy,  and  home  nurs- 
ing and  emergencies.  Under  the  head  of  domestic  art  is  included 
industrial  work,  cardboard  and  canvas  sewing,  plain  hand  sewings 
and  cutting  and  making  of  miniature  underclothing  by  hand,  machine 
sewing,  drafting  patterns,  millinery,  principles  of  embroidery,  and 
study  of  textiles  and  fabrics. 

Dr.  Joseph  Sill,  who  has  entire  charge  of  the  work  in  bacteriology 
and  chemistry,  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  receiving 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1897  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  in 
1899.  Giving  up  his  general  practice,  Dr.  Sill  has  for  the  past  three 
years  devoted  his  entire  time  to  bacteriologic  and  other  laboratory 
work,  and  has  been  for  some  time  Superintendent  of  the  Detroit 
Clinical  Laboratory. 

Miss  Eva  £.  Hardcastle  has  entire  charge  of  the  physics  classes. 
Besides  being  a  graduate  of  the  Thomas  Normal  Training  School^ 
Miss  Hardcastle  has  an  excellent  general  and  special  education,  as 
well  as  considerable  successful  experience  as  a  teacher,  both  of  grade 
and  special  work.  Miss  Hardcastle' s  time  is  also  occupied  in  tutor- 
ing backward  students  in  the  domestic  science  department,  and  briifg- 
ing  those  up  to  grade  who  may  drop  behind  from  tardy  entrance  or 
other  causes. 

Albert  C.  Armstrong,  a  graduate  of  the  Philadelphia  Manual 
Training  School,  a  graduate  of  Drexel  Institute,  and  a  graduate  stu- 
dent of  Pratt  Institute,  has  charge  of  the  manual  training  depart- 
ment. The  course  of  study  is  so  mapped  out  as  to  include  the  use 
of  tools,  the  manner  of  working,  staining  and  finishing  woods^ 
mechanical  drawing,  work  in  bent  iron  and  hammered  metal,  and 
the  theory  of  teaching. 

Miss  Louise  Andrews,  assistant  in  the  drawing  and  manual  training 
departments,  has  secured  her  training  along  manual  and  art  lines  at 
the  St.  Louis  Art  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  State  Normal  School, 
Ypsilanti,  Mich,  (summer  1904),  Art  Normal  Class,  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  and  The  Thomas  Normal  Training  School. 
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Students  in  the  piano  department  have  the  advantage  of  studying 
under  Miss  Alice  H.  Ropes,  whose  experience  as  a  teacher  covers  fif- 
teen years.  Miss  Ropes  has  specialized  in  the  Gaynor  and  Liebling 
systems  and  teaches  both  methods.  The  Gaynor  system  is  a  system 
for  children,  while  the  Liebling  is  for  teachers  and  students  of  mature 
years.     The  demand  for  special  work  in  this  department  is  great. 

Mrs.  Ida  Stone  Newman  is  at  the  head  of  the  sight  reading  and  ear 
training  department.  The  course  is  designed  to  teach  those  taking 
the  public  school  music  course  not  only  to  be  able  to  read  music  at 
sight,  but  to  be  able  to  sing,  play  or  write  any  melody  which  they 
may  hear. 

The  department  of  penmanship  is  in  charge  of  W.  F.  Lyon,  who 
for  seventeen  years  has  been  the  supervisor  of  penmanship  in  De- 
troit's public  schools.  Mr.  Lyon  trains  the  students  in  blackboard 
and  pen  writing,  giving  particular  attention  to  position,  penholding, 
and  the  movement  adapted  to  the  needs  of  children. 

The  library  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Hermine  Lorch,  herself  a  graduate 
of  the  school.  Miss  Lorch  is  in  close  touch  with  the  different  depart- 
ments and  gives  much  assistance  to  the  students. 

The  general  charge  of  the  institution  is  in  the  hands  of  Louis  A. 
Thomas,  the  secretaiy.  *  All  information  regarding  classes,  entrance, 
courses,  etc.,  is  given  out  by  him.  He  also  helps  in  securing  board- 
ing places  for  out-of-town  students  and  doing  other  business  for  them. 

An  important  feature  of  the  school,  and  one  found  in  practically  no 
other,  is  the  large  number  of  teachers  in  proportion  to  the  pupils.  It 
is  this  which  makes  it  possible  to  complete  the  course  in  one  year's 
time.  Not  only  are  the  students  given  instruction  in  the  class,  but 
there  is  ample  time  and  opportunity  for  individual  instruction.  Those 
.  who  are  a  little  backward  are  given  special  attention  and  every  effort 
to  keep  them  in  line  with  the  more  forward. 

This  idea  of  a  one  year's  course,  with  plenty  of  work  during  the 
year,  has  been  found  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  all.  Students  are 
better  satisfied  to  do  their  work  quickly  and  be  ready  for  a  position, 
than  to  spend  three  or  four  years  doing  work  which  might  be  done  in 
one  year  when  there  is  close  supervision  and  no  time  wasted. 

In  the  four  years  in  which  the  school  has  been  located  at  550  Wood- 
ward Avenue,  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  students  have  been  grad- 
uated. With  the  exception  of  a  half  dozen  these  have  all  been  placed 
in  good  salaried  positions.  These  might  have  been  placed,  too,  were 
it  not  that  some  did  not  want  to  teach,  while  others  did  not  want  to 
leave  home. 
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Miss  Thomas  does  not  promise  to  secure  positions  to  anyone  enter- 
ing the.  school.  However,  letters  come  to  her  from  all  over  the 
United  States  from  school  boards,  normal  school  superintendents, 
principals,  and  others  holding  the  power  to  appoint  teachers,  asking 
her  to  recommend  teachers.  In  this  way  she  has,  so  far,  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  places  for  all  of  her  graduates. 

Students  enter  the  school  at  any  time,  though  it  is  much  better  for 
them  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  terms,  which  open  in  September 
and  in  January.  When  a  student  completes  a  course  she  is  granted 
a  certificate,  but  diplomas  are  not  granted  until  after  one  year's  suc- 
cessful teaching.  In  most  states  the  holders  of  these  diplomas  are  not 
required  to  take  an  examination,  and  in  some  states  a  life  certificate  is 
granted  the  young  women  and  young  men  holding  them. 

Every  student  is  required  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  practice  teach- 
ing, both  with  children  and  with  the  normal  students,  and  to  do  much 
observation  work  while  others  are  teaching,  before  being  granted  a 
certificate. 
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Phases  of  Modern  Education 

vm 

The  French  E^ducational  System 

PROF.  E.  P.   BAILLOT,  NORTHWB8TBRN  UVIVBR8ITY,  EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS  ' 

N  considering  the  French  educational  system » 
the  first  thing  that  must  strike  the  attention  of  a 
foreigner  is  its  admirable  unity.  This  will  hardly 
surprise  those  who  have  noticed  that  method  is 
the  keynote  of  all  French  institutions,  but  we 
shall  see  also  that  this  unity  has  subsisted »  and 
has  even  been  strengthened,  in  the  last  twenty 
years  by  the  multitude  of  changes  brought  into 
the  system  by  the  ever  changing  ministers  of  public  instruction 
of  the  French  government. 

To  realize  the  importance  of  these  changes  we  must  remem- 
ber that  as  recently  as  two  decades  ago  the  backbone  of  public 
instruction  was  the  lyc^e  (secondary  school).  The  courses  of 
the  fyc^e^  with  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  a  basis,  led  to 
the  degree  of  bachelor,  which  itself  was  only  a  key  to  higher 
or  professional  schools.  Education  was,  therefore,  essentially 
a  luxury  which  only  the  well  to  do  could  afford.  The  free 
primary  schools  existed,  it  is  true,  but  there  was  absolutely  no 
connecting  link  between  them  and  the  lyc^es^  and  thus  the 
dividing  line  between  the  higher  and  lower  classes  was  empha- 
sized, at  the  beginning  of  the  child's  life,  in  the  very  instruction 
given  by  a  republican  government  with  ^galii6  as  its  motto. 
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It  took  France  a  century,  dating  from  the  Revolution,  if  not 
to  realize,  at  least  to  act  upon  this  principle  that  secondary  edu- 
cation should  not  be  simply  a  step  to  higher  education,  which 
can  only  be  the  privilege  of  the  few,  but  also,  and  above  all, 
a  preparation  for  the  life  work  of  the  masses. 

The  first  step  was  to  overthrow  the  deep  rooted  prejudice 
that  there  could  be  no  real  culture,  no  sound  education,  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  classics.  This  was  no  easy  matter.  In 
a  country  as  conservative  as  France  is  at  heart,  a  belief  which 
had  sprung  up  in  the  sixteenth  century  with  the  Renaissance, 
which  had  been  strengthened  by  the  magnificent  literature  of 
the  seventeenth  and  had  scarcely  been  shaken  by  the  Revolu- 
tion in  the  eighteenth,  found  many  strong  and  worthy  cham- 
pions. A  bitter  war  had  to  be  gone  through  before  the  modem 
languages  were  granted  an  equal  rank  with  the  ancient  lan- 
guages in  the  courses  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree. 

This  first  victory  was,  however,  to  be  the  signal  for  a  large 
number  of  reforms  whose  aim  is  to  give  to  the  largest  number 
possible  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  instruction. 

No  system  of  public  instruction  can  be  perfect  for  everyone 
as  long  as  no  two  children  have  the  same  disposition,  the  same 
intellect.  The  one  that  will  have  elasticity  enough  to  fill  the 
needs  of  the  various  occupations  of  a  large  number  of  men, 
without  sacrificing  entirely  the  ideal  to  the  practical,  which  will 
never  let  the  student  suppose  that  his  education  is  finished,  but 
at  every  halting  place  will  show  him  that  the  road  to  more 
knowledge  is  still  open  to  him — that  system  will  approach  very 
near  perfection,  whatever  may  be  the  imperfections  in  its  details. 

The  road  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  doctorate  is  a  long  one 
to  cover  in  a  short  article,  but  I  shall  attempt  at  least  to  show 
that  France  is  not  behind  in  the  universal  seslrch  for  the 
practical-ideal  system  of  education. 

GENERAL.   ADMINISTRATION 

Before  taking  into  consideration  the  different  schools  of 
France  it  may  be  useful  to  know  something  about  the  general 
administration  of  this  branch  of  the  government  service. 

Public  instruction  in  France,  as  in  nearly  all  countries,  is 
divided  into  three  distinct  groups,  the  primary,  the  secondary, 
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and  the  superior,  under  the  supreme  control  of  the  <<  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction.''  Each  of  these  three  groups  has  as  its 
head  a  director  who  has  full  authority  in  his  particular  field  and 
who  is  responsible  to  the  minister  only. 

Besides  this  division  there  is  another  into  seventeen  aca- 
demic groups,  comprising  each  a  university  and  a  variable 
number  of  secondary  schools  {lyc4es  and  colleges)  and  primafljL 
schools.  The  administration  of  each  of  these  groups  is  en- 
trusted to  a  rector  (recteur),  through  whose  hands  all  reports 
to  the  minister  must  pass.  The  rector  is  assisted  by  a  coun- 
cil of  university  professors,  in  all  matters  concerning  the  sec- 
ondary and  higher  education,  and  by  academic  inspectors 
with  their  staff  of  primary  inspectors.  There  is  one  aca- 
demic inspector  for  every  department  *  in  the  academic  region 
and  he  is  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  rector. 

The  academic  groups  have  their  university,  and  conse- 
quently their  administrative  headquarters,  in  the  following  cities  : 
AixrMarseille,  Besan9on,  Bordeaux,  Caen,  Chambery,  Cler- 
mont, Dijon,  Grenoble,  Lille,  Lyon,  Montpellier,  Nancy, 
Paris,  Poitiers,  Rennes,  Toulouse,  Algiers.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  these  educational  centers  are  pretty  evenly  distributed 
throughout  France. 

The  minister  has  another  means  of  control  through  the 
general  inspectors  appointed  to  travel  over  certain  regions, 
and  who  report  directly  to  him.  This  gives  him  at  least  three 
direct  and  independent  sources  of  information,  namely,  the 
directors,  the  rectors,  and  the  general  inspectors. 

PRIMARY   EDUCATION 

Primary  education  begins  in  the  maternal  schools  {icoles 
maternelles)  where  children  from  two  to  six  years  of  age  are 
taken  care  of  and  instructed.  These  schools  are  in  charge  of 
a  woman,  who  may  have  an  assistant  if  there  are  more  than  fifty 
pupils.  As  was  to  be  expected  these  schools  have  proved 
more  successful  and  of  more  benefit  in  the  cities  than  in  the 
rural  districts.  Moreover,  no  commune  is  given  any  state 
appropriation  for  this  purpose,  nor  is  it  compelled  by  law  to 
establish  a  maternal  school  unless  1,200  inhabitants  are  in  the 
same  locality. 

*  The  political  dlTlsion  of  France  governed  bj  a  frifru 
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From  the  age  of  six  to  thirteen  years,  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion period,  the  children  are  received  in  the  elementary  pri- 
mary schools,  some  of  which  are  co-educational  and  others  not. 
In  schools  for  boys  alone  the  teacher  is  a  man»  but  a  woman  is 
in  charge  of  the  instruction  in  schools  for  girls  alone  or  in  those 
where  the  two  sexes  are  taught  together. 

At  the  completion  of  this  course  and  after  a  successful  exam- 
ination the  pupil  is  exempt  from  further  school  attendance  and 
he  is  given  a  certificate  of  primary  studies,  which  also  admits 
without  examination  to  the  higher  primary  schools.  These 
schools  practically  continue  the  work  of  the  elementary  classes ; 
the  same  subjects  are  studied  with  more  thoroughness  and  but 
few  new  ones  are  introduced.  Here  as  in  the  elementary 
classes  a  very  important  place  is  given  to  the  French  language 
and  to  ethics.  One  modern  foreign  language  is  here  intro- 
duced into  the  program. 

In  accordance  with  the  views  expressed  in  my  few  lines  of 
introduction,  the  government,  realizing  the  necessity  of  empha- 
sizing the  practical  side  of  education,  and  finding  it  difficult  ta 
do  so  without  decreasing  to  a  great  extent  the  purely  intellect- 
ual training,  decided,  in  1892,  to  make  two  divisions  of  equal 
grade  in  the  higher  primary  schools  and  founded  the  schools 
of  industry  and  commerce  {6coles  pratiques  (Tindustrie  et  de 
commerce) ,  in  which  more  importance  is  given  to  the  industrial 
and  commercial  training.  This  division  of  the  higher  primary 
schools  is  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce* 

In  this  group  may  also  be  placed  the  four  national  industrial 
schools,  which  prepare  a  boy  either  to  be  a  skilled  workman  in 
a  factory  or  to  enter  one  of  the  engineering  schools,  and  the 
primary  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  primary 
schools.  They  are  divided  into  schools  for  men  and  schools  for 
women. 

SECONDARY   EDUCATION 

Although  it  may  be  said  that  some  of  the  work  in  the  pre- 
ceding group  belongs  undoubtedly  to  secondary  instruction,  it 
is  more  or  less  of  a  practical  nature,  and  it  is  in  the  lyc6es*  and 

*  The  lycdt  and  the  coUkge  are  of  equal  rank.  The  first  is  maintained  by  the 
government,  the  second  bj  the  commune,  sometimes  with  the  assistance  of  the 
gorernment. 
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colUges  that  we  miist  look  for  that  training  which,  as  says  M. 
Leygues,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction ,  **  should  pave  the 
way  for  an  enlightened  and  liberal  ilite^  an  aristocracy  of  the 
mind,  which  risiw  above  utilitarian  realism  will  devote  itself 
to  disinterested  jnearch,  to  high  speculations,  and  protect  the 
permanent  and^iportant  interests  of  the  country." 

The  lyc^e  offers  four  years  of  prepartory  work,  namely,  the 
preparatory  division  (two  years),  and  the  elementary  division      ' 
(fifth  and  seventh  classes).     Since  1902  a  normal  four  years'    t 
course  of  primary  studies  is  considered  equivalent  to  the  prepailiF 
atory  and  elementary  courses  of  the  lyc^  and,  consequently, 
a  pupil  after  four  years  in  the  primary  schools  may  pass  into 
the  sixth  class  of  the  lyc^e^  that  is  to  say,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  secondary  program. 

The  secondary  instruction  covers  seven  years  and  is  divided 
into  two  cycles  of  four  and  three  years.  In  the  first  cycle  are 
the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  and  third  classes ;  in  the  second  cycle 
the  second,  first,  and  the  class  of  philosophy  and  mathematics. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  cycle  a  certificate  of  secondary  studies 
may  be  delivered  to  the  students  who,  in  the  opinion  of  their 
professors,  have  satisfactorily  accomplished  the  work  of  the 
third  class.  The  second  cycle  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor, 
which,  however,  can  only  be  obtained  after  a  written  and  oral 
examination,  passed  before  a  jury  composed  of  professors  ap- 
pointed by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  These  examina- 
tions  are  held  at  fixed  dates  at  the  different  university  centers. 

As  space  will  not  allow  me  to  give  the  programs  of  studies 
belonging  to  the  three  groups  it  may  be  more  interesting,  and 
more  useful,  for  comparison  with  our  own  system,  to  show 
some  of  the  work  done  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  primary 
work,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  importance  given  to 
the  native  language  and  to  ethics,  is  very  similar  to  the  same 
grade  of  work  in  this  country,  and  a  review  of  the  programs  of 
the  higher  education,  with  its  numerous  divisions,  would  require 
a  much  more  extended  study. 

Let  us  take  for  our  comparison  the  program  of  the  fourth 
year  in  the  lycie^  after  the  preparatory  period,  that  is  to  say, 
the  third  class,  or  end  of  the  first  cycle.     This  class  should  cor- 
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respond  to  the  last  year  in  our  high  schools,  although  three 
years  only,  separate  the  French  student  from  the  degree  of 
bachelor,  while  the  American  student  must  still  pass  through  a 
four  years'  course  in  a  college  or  university  to  obtain  this 
degree.  One  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  French 
secondary  schools  close  for  six  weeks  only  in  summer,  that  they 
give  only  a  holiday  of  half  a  day  every  week  instead  of  the 
whole  of  Saturday,  and  that  the  average  of  hours  of  work  is 
twenty-two  in  the  Iyc6e  and  only  fifteen  in  the  American 
colleges. 

This  large  number  of  hours  to  the  credit  of  the  French  stu- 
dent accounts  also  for  the  difference  in  age  of  the  students  of 
the  same  grade  in  the  United  States  and  in  France.  Whether 
they  come  from  the  fourth  year  of  the  primary  school  or  from 
the  preparatory  divisions  of  the  lyc^  the  French  boy  will  gen- 
erally enter  the  sixth  class  at  the  average  age  of  ten,  and  reach 
the  end  of  the  first  cycle  (third  class)  at  fourteen  years  of  age. 

There  are  as  we  have  remarked  before,  two  divisions  or 
parallel  courses  leading  from  the  sixth  class  to  the  bachelor's 
degree,  one  in  the  ancient  and  the  other  in  the  modem 
languages,  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  insists  par- 
ticularly upon  the  equal  value  of  the  two  courses,  from  an 
educational  point  of  view. 

THIRD    CLASS 

Number  of  Hours  and  Subjects 

Division  A 

Ethics I 

French  3 

Latin    . 6 

Greek* 3 

Modern  Languages      ...  3 

History  and  Geography       ,        .  3 

Mathematics         ....  2 

Drawing 2 


Hours  a'  week 


23 


Division  B 

Ethics  .... 

French 

Common  Law 

Modern  Languages 

History  and  Geography 

Mathematics 

Physics  and  Chemistry 

Natural  Sciences 

Drawing  (i  h.  mechanical) 

Hours  a  week  . 


I 

4 

I 

5 
3 

3 

a 

I 
I 

21 


The  program  of  three  of  the  studies  taken  from  both  divisions 
will  also  allow  a  comparison  between  the  work  done  in  the 
third  class  of  the  lyc^e  and  in  the  corresponding  class  of  the 
high  school  (fourth  year) . 

*  Optional.    May  be  replaced  by  two  hours  more  of  modern  languages  or  one 
hour  of  mathematics. 
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Latin  (Division  A) »  six  hours. 
Explanation  of  texts. 
Translations  from  French  into  Latin. 
Narratives  (selections  principally  from  Livy). 
Cicero.     Sallustius. 
Theatre.     Extracts. 

Virgil :  Georgics.  '  ^neid  (books  IV  to  VIII). 
Anthology  of  Latin  poets.     Supplementary  reading. 

French  (Division  A.) 

Reading,  explanation  and  recitation  of  authors.    Composition. 
The  professor  will  choose  annually  from  the  following  list 

the  authors  to  be  explained  in  class : — 
Selections  from  prose  writers  of  the  i6th  century. 
Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere.     Theatre. 
Boileau.     Satires  and  Epistles. 
Letters  (selections)  of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries. 
Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo.     Poetry. 
Chateaubriand.     Michelet. 

English  (Division  B.)     (German,  Spanish  or  Italian  may  be 
taken.) 

The  teacher  conducts  the  class  in  the  language  taught,  French 
being  used  only  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Authors,  such  as  Marryat,  Stevenson,  Miss  Edgeworth, 
Ouida,  Kingsley,  Hawthorne,  etc.,  are  read.  Short  poems 
from  the  works  of  Cowper,  Southey,  Scott,  Longfellow, 
Coleridge,  Mrs.  Browning,  etc. 

LYCEES   AND   COLLEGES   FOR   GIRLS 

These  were  established  in  1881  only.  Previous  to  this  date 
there  was  no  provision  made  for  the  secondary  education  of 
girls,  and  they  were  dependent  for  this  grade  of  instruction 
upon  the  convent  and  private  schools. 

The  secondary  instruction  for  girls  covers  a  period  of  five 
years  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  seventeen  years.  It  is  divided 
into  two  periods  of  three  and  two  years.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  year  the  students  receive  a  <*  Certificate  of  Studies,**  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  fifth  year  they  are  entitled,  after  an 
examination,  to  a  **  Diploma  of  Secondary  Studies."  A  sixth 
year  may  be  added  to  prepare  the  girls  for  the  baccalaureate  or 
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for  schools  such  as  Sevres  and  Fontenoy-aux-Roses,  where 
graduate  courses  are  given. 

Unlike  the  fycies  for  boys»  the  girls'  secondary  schools  do  not 
board  the  students.  But  in  many  cities  the  state  or  the  muni- 
cipal governments  have  established  boarding  houses  as  annexes 
to  the  school  building. 

Although  secondary  education  is  not  free,  the  state,  the  de- 
partments and  the  communes  grant  a  large  number  of  scholar- 
ships, half  scholarships  and  quarter  scholarships,  for  both  day 
pupils  and  boarders. 

HIGHER   EDUCATION 

The  baccalaureate  we  have  said  is  a  key,  and  it  is  a  necessary 
one  for  the  man  or  woman  who  wishes  to  enter  most  of  the 
numerous  schools  belonging  to  the  system  of  higher  education. 

Besides  the  seventeen  universities  conferring  the  degrees  of 
Licencii^  oi  Agrig6  and  the  doctorate,  the  following  institutions 
of  university  rank  are  subsidized  by  the  state  and  belong  to  the 
general  system  of  education,  although  they  are  not  all  under 
the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction :  the  Normal 
School  (superior),  the  College  of  France,  the  National  School 
of  Charts,  the  National  School  of  Fine  Arts,  the  School  of 
Mines,  the  Polytechnic  School,  the  Military  School  of  St.  Cyr, 
etc. 

Many  of  the  diplomas  granted  by  the  university  and  the 
schools  of  equal  rank  confer  a  right  to  a  position  in  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  the  government  service.  For  this  reason 
they  were  not  available  to  foreigners.  Now,  however,  the 
degree  of  university  doctor  {docteur  d^universiU)  maybe  taken 
in  two  or  three  years  at  one  of  the  universides  by  those  who 
bring  a  degree  from  a  foreign  university  of  good  standing. 

In  the  above  necessarily  brief  remarks  I  have  been  obliged 
to  omit  a  number  of  interesting  points.  To  those  who  wish  to 
make  a  more  comprehensive  study  of  the  French  system  of 
education  I  would  recommend  the  series  of  programs  published 
by  Delalain  Bros,  of  Paris.  In  the  annual  reports  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  probably  in  those  of 
other  cities,  much  valuable  information  may  also  be  found. 
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ANDREW  B.  BICHMANN,  A.M.,  P.  8.  NO.  97,  BROOKLYN 

[HERE  a  theory  abounds  in  definitions  there  is  the 
tendency  to  confusion ;  and  where  a  definition  is 
too  general  there  is  no  definition  at  all,  but  a  self- 
evident  contrariety.  That  we  have  an  abundance 
of  definitions  of  the  science*  of  education  needs  no 
proof;  and  that  there  is  confusion  is  no  less  man- 
ifest. Furthermore,  that  we  have  miich  gener- 
alization is  obvious  from  the  discord  among  our 
educational  leaders. 

If  I  am  permitted  the  personalism,  I  will  state  that  I  have 
Been  nearly  every  important  definition,  both  trite  and  fresh,  of 
the  theory  of  education.  I  have  watched  the  pendulum  swing 
to  and  fro  with  considerable  interest.  A  short  time  ago  I  took 
up  the  Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Boston 
(1903)  •  This  is  a  volume  of  nearly  eleven  hundred  pages. 
Curious  to  discover  which  theory  finds  the  most  popular  re- 
sponse I  plodded  through  this  monstrous  work  as  conscientiously 
as  I  knew  how ;  but  my  efforts,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  were  not 
altogether  successful.  To  be  curt,  I  have  struck  the  old  sphere 
that  has  its  circumference  everywhere  and  its  center  nowhere. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  My  opinion  does  not  reflect 
on  the  invaluable  suggestions  a  teacher  may  find  in  these  Ad- 
dresses. My  attempt  was  of  a  peculiar  drift,  along  a  very 
specific  line.     To  illustrate: — 

At  one  of  these  meetings  Enos  Spencer,  President  of  the 
Spencerian  Business  College,  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  his  address 
on  the  *<  Disciplinary  Value  of  Bookkeeping  as  a  Study,"  makes 
among  many  this  startling  proposition:  <*  I  would  divide  the 
school  day  thus, — one  hour  for  penmanship ;  one  hour  for  read- 
ing and  elocution;  one  hour  for  spelling  and  language;  one 
hour  for  arithmetic  and  mental  drill ;  one  hour  for  geography, 
physiology,  history.  Between  these  studies  intersperse  recrea- 
tion periods  for  physical  culture.  Let  this  program  be  followed 
for  six  days  of  the  week,"  etc. 
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Nowy  it  may  not  be  altogether  fair  to  pick  out  a  theory  of 
education  from  a  course  of  study  alone ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a 
fact  that  the  fibre  shows  the  strength  and  little  straws  tell  of  the 
wind.  I  have  made  the  above  extract  not  precisely  for  the 
purpose  of  comment;  rather  to  tempt  the  reader  to  go  to 
the  original  as  found  in  the  Reports  and  follow  a  speaker  of 
thirty  "years'  educational  experience  addressing  a  twentieth 
century  audience  of  educators.  However,  through  the  entire 
category  of  the  modern  genus  education  I  was  not  able  to  find 
the  individual  system  that  would  comfortably  fit  Mr.  Spencer. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  enlightenment  has  grown  so  fast 
upon  us  of  late,  culture  is  broadening  so  rapidly,  that  in  the 
consequent  enthusiasm  we  are  simply  carried  away  by  any 
wind  of  ^2^a5i-doctrine,  much  like  Graser,  who  imagined  he 
saw  in  the  letters  of  the  German  alphabet  the  pictorial  illustra- 
tions of  the  vocal  organs  in  pronouncing  the  same.  Such 
gratuitous  statements  are  at  times  prolific. 

Z.  X.  Snyder,  President  of  the  Normal  School,  Greely,  Col., 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  general  sessions  of  the  N.  E.  A.  in 
St.  Louis  last  year,  proposes  to  establish  <<  Our  Educational 
Creed  "  in  the  form  of  thirteen  theses.  The  first  of  these  reads, 
**  We  believe  that  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is 
fundamental  in  the  interpretation  of  an  individual  and  his  edu- 
cation." This  is  surely  a  sweeping  statement  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  theory  of  evolution  is  not  yet  universally  accepted. 
It  is  most  assuredly  not  accepted  so,  unconditionally.  If  we 
admit  the  doctrine  of  immortality — and  who  does  not? — we 
must  admit  the  spiritual  soul.  Now,  evolution  implies  expan- 
sion ;  expansion  implies  accretion ;  accretion  implies  the  addi- 
tion of  particles — a  property  possible  to  matter  only.  The  idea 
of  a  spiritual  substance  assimilating  is  repugnant  to  reason. 
Hence  evolution  cannot  be  intended  for  the  spirit.  And  if 
education  is  meant  for  the  entire  man,  body  and  soul,  I  am 
unable  to  allow  any  sympathy  between  evolution  and  the  edu- 
cation of  man  where  his  soul  is  a  vital  factor. 

Moreover,  Leibnitz's  system  of  indestructible  monads  does 
not  appeal  to  every  evolutionist.  And  the  deduction  of  La- 
marck (another  prominent  evolutionist)  that  external  substances 
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produce  wants,  wants  create  desires,  desires  generate  corre- 
sponding faculties,  and  these  in  turn  develop  a  suitable  organ- 
ism, is  open  to  crushing  rejoinder.  For,  that  circumstances 
may  be  able  to  cause  wants  and  desires,  they  must  affect  a 
subject  itself  capable  of  such  wants  and  desires;  that  is,  a 
subject  which  either  experiences  all  these  things,  or  is  in  poten- 
tiality to  experience  them ;  therefore,  he  tacitly  and  necessarily 
supposes  a  vital  subject  in  all  these  circumstances. 

*^  Darwin  and  his  followers,''  says  the  Metaphysical  School, 
**  seem  wedded  to  the  strange  hypothesis  that  the  organism 
constitutes  the  form  rather  than  that  the  form  constitutes  the 
organism.  They  do  not  account  for  life.  They  begin  with 
organism ;  but  organism  connotes  life.  If  matter  evolves  itself 
without  the  aid  of  formal  or  efficient  cause,  why  have  not  the 
metamorphic  rocks  through  all  these  eons  of  time  shaken  off 
the  incubus  of  their  primitive  passivity  and  awakened  into  pro- 
toplasm, and  thus  secured  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  self- 
motion,  internal  growth,  reproduction?"  I  may  ask  how  will 
evolution  differentiate  the  tactual  sensibility  into  what  we  call 
sight  and  hearing  ?  What  is  more  neither  the  origin  of  organ- 
ism nor  the  genesis  of  the  nervous  system  are  accounted  for  by 
it,  and  final  causes  are  altogether  ignored.  <<  Transmutation 
of  Species  "  not  **  Origin  of  Species,"  is  the  criticism  of  John  W. 
Dawson  (formerly  president  of  the  McGill  University)  upon 
the  masterwork  of  the  famous  evolutionist.  To  continue :  Sully 
charges  Spencer  with  overlooking  the  first  dawn  of  mental  life ; 
and  in  the  words  of  Huxley,  **  The  nature  of  the  physical  fac- 
tors to  which  evolution  is  due  is  still  open  to  discussion " ;  a 
motor  whose  propelling  force  is  a  conundrum  !  **  Even  Wal- 
lace, who  has  all  along  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  natural  selec- 
tion in  its  integrity,  while  agreeing  with  Darwin  that  man  must 
be  a  descendant  of  the  ape  as  to  his  bodily  frame,  maintains  that 
his  higher  mental  and  moral  faculties  must  have  had  another 
origin." 

*'  One  is  struck  with  the  fact,"  to  quote  J.  W.  Dawson  once 
more,  ^'  that  eminent  men  of  science  in  England  and  America 
assert  that  science  demands  belief  in  the  theory  of  evolution, 
and  this  in  its  atheistic  as  well  as  its  theistic  phase." 
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It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  present  a  criticism  on 
the  able  and  elaborate  address  of  the  president  of  the  Greely 
Normal.  The  contention  is,  however,  that  the  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution is  not  sufficiently  fixed  at  this  date  to  give  it  unqualified 
*^  application  in  the  interpretation  *"  of  so  momentous  a  thing  as 
education.  I  say  this  with  due  respect  for  the  same  doctrine 
and  its  invaluable  contributions  to  the  field  of  science. 

Such  aphorisms,  therefore,  as  '*  Education  is  not  a  prepara- 
tion for  life,  it  is  life,"  or  *<  Life  and  education  are  identical," 
etc.,  can  make  a  student  very  uncomfortable  by  dragging  him 
into  a  vicious  circle. 

Incidentally  I  find  a  strange  inconsistency  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  President  Snyder's  address  when  he  says,  '^  Dur- 
ing our  own  time  our  educational  creed  has  rapidly  changed, 
if  not  reversed  itself."  I  do  not  understand  how  any  creed 
could  ever  reverse  itself.  I  cannot  even  concede  that  a  creed 
is  subject  to  change  except  by  subsumption.  A  creed  is  no 
creed  unless  based  upon  established  truth  ;  for  truth  is  the  only 
possible  factor  capable  of  eliciting  belief — the  credo.  Mr. 
Snyder  himself  bears  me  out  in  the  second  sentence  of  his 
speech:  **It  (a. creed)  is  necessarily  made  up  of  belief  and 
fact."  The  science  of  education  is  an  experimental  science; 
and  as  such  I  do  not  conceive  how  it  could  be  strictly  and  con- 
sistently incorporated  into  dogma.  In  the  language  of  Rosen- 
kranz,  *'The  science  of  education  cannot  be  deduced  from  a 
simple  principle ;  it  is  a  mixed  science  having  its  presupposi- 
tions in  many  others." 

My  next  difficulty  is  with  the  very  popular  definition :  **  Ed- 
ucation is  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  his  physical  and 
spiritual  environment."  I  do  not  see  why  I  must  associate  this 
proposition  with  any  of  the  evolution  theories  whether  material- 
istic, agnostic,  theistic,  direct,  indirect,  fortuitous,  spontaneous 
or  others,  if  there  be  any.  The  definition  seems  to  have  no 
opposition  and  evidently  provides  ibr  the  entire  homo.  It  is 
adaptable  as  well  to  the  first  descendants  of  the  primitive  man 
as  it  is  to  the  latest  grade  i  A.  If  his  profound  studies  of  the 
theory  of  evolution  assisted  the  scholarly  president  of  Columbia 
to  present  the  world  with  this  definition,  and  at  such  an  oppor- 
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tune  time,  all  the  more  thanks  to  him.  There  is  as  yet  decided 
unrest  with  the  interpretation  of  this  definition.  Dr.  Maxwell 
strikes  the  note  in  his  Convocation  Address  at  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, December  i6,  1902.  **A  man,"  he  says,  "may,  like 
Coleridge,  have  entered  generously  into  the  spiritual  inheritance 
of  the  race  and  yet  remain  an  eater  of  opium  and  a  dreamer  of 
dreams ;  he  may  hide  his  talent  in  a  napkin  and  have  nothing 
to  show  for  his  stewardship ;  he  may  wrap  himself  in  the  cloak  of 
selfishness  or  pour  forth  his  strength  in  sensuality ;  and  the  world 
is  full  of  examples  of  men  of  great  intellectual  attainments  who 
have  oppressed  and  maltreated  their  fellow  men ;  all  these 
things  and  more  a  man  may  do  in  spite  of  his  intellectual  acqui- 
sitions, unless  he  has  developed  certain  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  without  which  neither  knowledge  nor  riches  avail.  .  .  • 
It  is  not  so  much  intellectual  capacity  he  (Mr.  Kidd)  claims 
that  has  caused  the  evolution  of  the  highest  civilization,  but 
the  development  of  certain  other  qualities  which  we  may  call 
ethical,  moral,  or  religious."  * . 

We  have  generously  provided  for  the  scientific,  the  literary^ 
the  artistic  and  the  institutional  sides  of  our  spiritual  inheritance  ; 
but  as  to  our  religious  inheritance  there  is  as  yet  no  place  in 
the  curriculum.  Dr.  Harris  is  evidently  not  entirely  reconciled 
to  the  condition  of  things.  He  trusts  to  the  future  when  "  the 
higher  degrees  of  enlightenment  arrive,  and  men  come  to  see 
alike  on  religious  questions."  "The  principle  of  religious  in- 
struction," continues  the  commissioner,  "is  authority;  that  of 
secular  instruction  is  demonstration  and  verification."  But  da 
not  demonstration  and  verification  presuppose  authority  ?  Truth 
is  no  respecter  of  person  or  dogmatic  outfit.  Again,  "  The 
analytic  understanding  is  necessarily  hostile  and  skeptical  in 
its  attitude  towards  religious  truth."  If  truth  stands  for  any- 
thing it  must  brook  investigation  ;  if  it  cannot,  then  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  humanity  to  crush  it.  The  fact  that  there  are  truths 
above  the  foils  of  human  reason  does  not  argue  that  they  are 
opposed  to  human  reason.  There  are  many  things  in  the 
material  world,  e.  g.^  the  chemical  elements  that  have  baffled 
the  studies  of  the  profoundest  scientists.  "  Religious  instruc- 
tion should  be  surrounded  with  solemnity."    I  fear  the  Author  of 
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Christianity  does  not  agree  with  Dr.  Harris.  His  method  was 
most  homely  and  simple.  However,  Dr.  Harris  with  good 
reason  calls  attention  to  the  difficulties  of  the  controversy.  He 
realizes,  no  doubt,  that  if  religion  is  to  be  introduced  in  the 
schoolroom  at  all  it  must  be  a  particular  religion.  A  smatter- 
ing of  one  or  more  is  open  to  the  charge  of  sectarianism,  and 
a  general  religion  is  as  repugnant  to  the  spirit  as  a  general 
breakfast  is  to  the  hungry  stomach. 

Dr.  Harris'  position,  however,  makes  the  religious  question 
the  unapproachable  point  in  the  definition  of  education.  But 
the  encumbrance  leads  into  a  tangle.  To  make  matters  worse, 
the  all-wise  daily  press  is  continually  reminding  us  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  very  explicit.  Here  I  am 
pretty  close  to  the  wall.  Either  our  definition  is  unconstitu* 
tional  or  our  Constitution  is  ^*  uneducational."  If  religion  is 
not  available  and  by  force  of  circumstances  not  adaptable  to 
school  environment,  what  does  education  propose  to  do  in 
morals^  or  ethics  ?  The  man  of  decidedly  strong  moral  fibre 
without  religion  is  not  conceivable.  Morality  cannot  be  purely 
relative  and  arbitrary.  The  primitive  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong,  the  **  moral  order"  of  Fichte,  leading  inevi- 
tably to  Matthew  Arnold's  ^^  eternal  not  ourselves  that  makes 
for  righteousness,"  is  pressing  proof  that  morality  is  directly 
traceable  to  religion. 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Pace,  who  addressed  Dr.  Harris'  audience 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  in  Boston,  insists  that  *^the  absence  of  religious 
instruction  has  for  one  of  its  effects  ignorance  of  certain  im» 
portant  truths.  But  its  more  serious  effect  is  the  detachment 
in  the  child's  appreciation  of  religion  from  practical  life. 
Once  we  give  the  impression  that  religious  ideas  and  duties  are 
extras  for  which  the  ministers  alone  are  responsible  we  make 
the  work  of  the  church  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  Sunday  school 
exceedingly  difficult.  And  the  difficulty  increases  as  we  go  on 
adding  every  other  sort  of  practical  teaching  to  our  curricula." 

If  the  parochial  school  idea  is  objectionable ;  if  the  Sunday 
school  is  a  failure ;  if  the  home  is  neither  equipped  nor  quali- 
fied to  answer  for  religious  training ;  if  the  church  is  thunder- 
ing over  its  vacant  pews,  it  is  time  for  prominent  educators  to 
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be  thoroughly  practical.  But  strike  out  **  religious  inheri- 
tance" from  President  Butler's  definition  and  you  cannot 
escape  the  charge  of  utilitarian  education. 

In  defence  of  the  peculiar  position  assumed  on  this  paper  I 
beg  to  state  once  more  that  my  attitude  is,  purely  and  simply, 
one  of  humble  and  earnest  inquiry.  As  the  end  justifies  leg- 
itimate means » I  look  to  Education  as  the  forum  where  these 
and  many  other  of  my  difliculties  may  await  adjustment. 


Jt 


Inherent  Purity 

HELEN  GARY  CHADWICK 

Hold  this  old  dusty  wine  flask  to  the  light! 
It  scintillates  like  Jewels  whose  pent  fire 
Answers  the  sunsnine  with  renewed  desire 
After  long  buried  years.    Though  in  our  sight 
Foul  with  the  settled  breathings  of  the  mire, 
Yet  lift  it  to  the  daylight—higher,  higher! 
The  spirit  glows  within  it  pure  and  bright. 

E*en  so  may  souls,  that  dark  with  sin  appear. 
Condemned  by  heedless  men  and  rudely  cast 
Into  some  rubbish  corner  of  the  world — 
E*en  so  may  they,  in  judgment  glory  clear. 
Show  forth  a  spirit  undefiled  at  last. 
As  yon  pure  lily  from  the  mud  unfurled. 


Everyday  Birds 

HBNRY  IC.  CHADWICK,  MALDBN,   MASS. 

jERCHED  upon  the  summit  of  a  rounded  hill- 
pasture  about  fifty  miles  up  the  state  from  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  there  is  a  diminutive  dwelling 
known  to  the  writer  as  "  The  Cottage."  Here 
for  a  month  each  year  the  busy  world  is  walled 
out.  True,  the  trains  from  Boston  come  hooting 
up  the  valley  several  times  each  day,  but  their 
clamor  is  dulled  by  the  distance  and  they  seem 
like  a  passing  echo  only  of  the  noisy  world  he  has  left. 
**The  Cottage''  stands  in  the  center  of  a  circle  of  natural 
beauty  that[is  limited  only  by  the  horizon.  A  mountain  range, 
a  lake,  pine  forests,  and  green  valleys,  make  a  panorama  that 
is  never  old,  and  apparently  never  twice  alike. 

Here  may  be  found  many  birds,  chiefly  the  common  ones, — 
those  modest  everyday  citizens  of  the  wing  kingdom.  When 
I  awake  in  the  morning  there  id  sure  to  be  a  tick,  tick,  tick- 
ing on  the  roof  like  rain ;  but  usually  such  it  cannot  be,  for  the 
sunshine  floods  the  eastern  window.  Soon  I  hear  three  sweet 
notes  and  a  trill,  and  the  song-sparrow  has  sprung  his  musical 
alarm  clock  from  the  ridgepole.  Silence  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  more  toe-tappings,  and  several  very  busy  calls  of  **  tsee, 

tsee, tsee  "  are  lisped  from  different  parts  of  the  roof,  and 

I  know  that  three  or  four  grasshopper  sparrows  are  sporting 
over  ^the  shingles.  They  are  sly  chaps,  these  smaller  spar- 
rows, and  unafraid,  for  I  walk  or  stand  close  by  them  as  they 
flit  about  on  low  branches  of  the  young  pines  or  sit  motionless 
in  twos  and  threes  on  a  large  rock  in  the  open  field. 

On  a  clear  cool  morning  following  a  stormy  day,  the  indigo 
birds  come  to  my  pasture.  Their  rich  dark  blue  bodies,  deco- 
rated with  delicate  violet  bills  and  brown  wings,  mingle  with 
the  fresh,  green,  rain-stained  landscape,  adding  their  mite  of 
cheer  to  a  world  already  brimming  with  gladness.  For  a  few 
hours  afler  sunrise  they  are  busy  flying  about  near  the  ground, 
or  alighting  on  the  pine-trees  and  mullein  masts,  bidding  the 
whole  world,  **  Che-ree,  cheer-up."      With   them  come   the 
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goldfinches,  those  black  and  yellow  beauties  that  fly  in  grace- 
ful undulating  lines,  singing  as  they  go,  and  weaving  a  woof 
of  color  through  the  bright  day. 

Then  the  wind  comes  across  the  valley  from  the  northwest, 
brushing  the  level  lake  into  faint  furrows;  white  cumulous 
clouds  shoulder  up  above  the  mountains  into  a  perfect  sky,  and 
I  know  that  summer  will  yield  her  best  during  the  next  twelve 
hours. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  bluejays  scold  in  the  woods  of  the 
valley,  and  sometimes  I  hear  their  call  that  resembles  the 
sharp,  musical  jingle  of  breaking  glass. 

Those  moving  black  motes  in  the  distant  hayfield  are  crows 
at  breakfast.  The  sentinel  of  the  squad,  posted  on  the  top- 
most branch  of  a  tall  dead  tree,  gives  a  few  hoarse  notes  of 
warning  as  a  boy  enters  the  field,  whistling,  on  his  way  to  the 
spring.  Through  the  fieldglass  I  watch  them  rise  slowly,  caw- 
ing  their  complaints,  some  with  sleek,  black  plumage,  the 
strong  young  of  the  flock ;  others  with  dull,  lustreless  coats, 
and  ragged  wings  and  tails.  The  latter  are  the  wise  elders, 
who  perchance  have  seen  this  boy's  father  make  the  daily  trip 
to  the  same  spring  when  he  too  was  a  careless  youth. 

Each  day  I  see  the  barn  swallows  and  the  chimney  swifts  the 
moment  I  step  out  of  doors.  The  swifts  are' easily  distinguished 
by  their  stumpy  bodies  and  fluttering  flight ;  and  the  swallows 
by  their  slender  wings  and  long,  forked  tails.  The  latter  fly  at 
express  speed  and  skim  low  ov^r  the  pastures  and  the  lake 
searching  for  flying  insects.  There  are  many  of  their  mud 
nests  plastered  high  among  the  rafters  of  a  neighboring  bam. 
The  owner  of  the  property  never  disturbs  them ;  and  often  I 
have  watched  a  parent  bird  fly  with  unerring  swiftness  through 
the  upper  window,  alighting  on  the  edge  of  her  nest,  there  to 
quiet  the  offspring  chorus  with  fresh  food. 

Down  the  hill  slope  towards  the  lake  is  a  dead  cherry-tree 
standing  alone.  This  tree  is  a  favorite  meeting  place,  a  kind 
of  store  and  post  ofi[ice,  for  a  small  flock  of  cedar  waxwings. 
They  are  very  sociable  among  themselves,  and  present  a  pros- 
perous, well  preened  appearance  as  they  sit  with  their  little 
brown  and  yellow  vests  almost  gleaming  in  the  afternoon  sun, 
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and  their  tiny  caplike  crests  pointing  straight  up  like  badges 
of  hope.  They  carry  on  a  private  lisping  conversation,  evi- 
dently intended  for  none  but  those  of  the  waxwing  lodge. 

As  I  sit  on  the  piazza  in  the  afternoon  the  kingbirds  come 
and  go,  posing  on  top  of  the  stone  wall  or  seeking  a  high  dead 
twig  from  which  to  observe  the  condition  of  the  bug  market. 
They  are  slate  color  above  and  white  below,  with  a  white  band 
across  the  end  of  the  tail.  Their  nature  is  somewhat  pugna- 
cious and  domineering,  and  their  call  is  not  the  sweetest,  but 
one  cannot  help  liking  their  vivacity  and  independence,  so  he 
counts  them  friends  from  the  moment  of  introduction. 

At  almost  any  hour  of  the  day  may  be  heard  the  sweet,  plain- 
tive minor  melody  of  the  wood  pewee.  He  loves  the  tall  old 
pines,  and  by  patient  watching  I  can  sometimes  see  him — ^his 
olive  brown  back  and  grayish  breast  mingling  with  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  the  upper  foliage. 

While  sailing  slowly  down  the  lake  in  my  boat  on  a  pleasant 
afternoon,  I  often  see  far  ahead  on  the  water  a  moving  black 
dot.  I  pursue  it  leisurely,  and  before  long  the  fieldglass  shows 
me  a  loon  paddling  slowly.  I  hasten  a  little,  but  before  much 
distance  is  gained  he  dives,  to  appear  in  an  unexpected  quarter 
several  hundred  feet  farther  away.  By  keeping  up  the  chase 
the  loon  is  made  to  dive  and  reappear  several  times,  until  he 
becomes  alarmed  and  sometimes  gives  his  strange  note  of  fear. 
This- cry  is  a  kind  of  maniacal  laughter,  and  the  lake's  echoes 
lengthen  it  into  a  weird  dinrinuendo  as  he  rises,  flapping  from 
the  water,  and  disappears  over  the  wooded  hills  beyond  the 
eastern  shore.  His  color  is  black  above  with  a  little  iridescent 
green  and  purple  on  his  head ;  his  breast  and  belly  are  white 
with  some  black  spots.  He  is  a  clumsy  waddler  on  shore,  a 
powerful  flyer,  a  slow  swimmer  on  the  surface,  but  an  arrow 
under  the  water.  So  swift  and  strong  are  his  sub-aqueous 
maneuver^,  that  few  fish  can  outswim  him.  This  interesting 
creature  has  another  note,  a  song  or  call.  It  is  a  strange,  wild 
sound  that  slowly  rises  and  falls  like  the  voice  of  a  steam  siren, 
and  is  uttered  when  the  bird  is  floating  far  out  on  the  lake,  with 
the  water  calm,  the  sun  bright,  and  enemies  far  away. 

The  blue  heron  is  occasionally  seen  by  the  lake,  and  it  was 
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my  good  fortune  to  get  a  near  view  of  one  as  I  was  sailing 
about  one  August  afternoon.  He  was  picking  his  way  along 
the  shore,  lifting  his  stilt-like  legs  in  a  leisurely  manner,  his 
vivid,  iridescent  plumage  glittering  in  the  sun,  until  frightened 
by  my  approach.  He  paused,  stood  erect,  eyeing  the  eternal 
enemy,  then  rose  in  a  long  slanting  flight,  his  big  wings  work- 
ing in  solemn  rhythm  and  his  long  legs  trailing  behind  like 
two  slender  parallel  pennants.  He  was  too  shy  for  familiarity 
and  too  dignified  for  haste,  but  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  he 
had  cleared  a  half  mile  of  open  water  and  settled  somewhere 
among  the  green  lights  and  black  shadows  of  the  farther  forest. 
As  I  row  homeward  along  the  shore  just  at  sunset  the  sand- 
peeps  are  flying  back  and  forth  over  the  lake,  singly,  or  in 
groups  of  two  or  three.  They  skim  swiftly  near  the  surface, 
and  seem  to  be  pursuing  insects  or  taking  exercise  after  the 
heat  of  the  day.     They  alight  along  the  shore  and  run  over  and 

among  the  stones  as  nimbly  as  the  robins  race  over  a  lawn. 
They  love  to  gather  on  the  beaches,  where  they  scurry  to  and 
fro  across  the  wet  places,  their  straw  legs  twinkling,  like  fussy 
old  ladies  crossing  a  damp  pavement.  They  pause  every  few 
paces  to  lift  their  heads  and  tilt  their  bustles  in  nervous  fashion, 
reminding  one  of  tiny  scales.  They  are  probably  weighing 
their  conclusions,  or  perhaps  the  bugs  they  have  swallowed. 

The  kingfisher  also  haunts  the  shore,  and  when  startled  flies 
swiftly  away,  sounding  his  watchman's  rattle.  Often  while 
rowing  quietly  near  the  land  I  have  heard  a  splash,  and  turn- 
ing, have  seen  a  bunch  of  blue  and  white  rise  from  the  water 
and  flash  away,  bearing  in  its  beak  a  luckless  fish  that  had 
been  feeding  in  the  shallows. 

About  twilight  the  nighthawks  begin  their  flight.  They 
come  from  beyond  the  low  hills  of  the  east  and  fly  in  large 
numbers  towards  the  sunset.  Many  an  evening  I  have  watched 
them,  circling  and  diving,  in  search  of  insects,  which  they  catch 
in  the  air,  but  ever  forgmg  westward,  like  emigrants  towards  a 
promised  land. 

Darkness  slowly  surrounds  my  hill  pasture ;  the  lake  reflects 
less  and  less  of  the  sunset's  glow ;  the  woods  grow  black  and 
the  summer  stars  form  their  phalanxes,  led  by  Arcturus,  Vega, 
Altair  and  Fomalhaut. 

Then,  as  if  to  jeer  at  the  somber  silence  of  a  sober  world, 
there  comes  across  the  lake  that  rollicking,  liquid  whistle  of  our 
English-speaking  friend,  the  whip-poor-will. 


The  Girl  in  the  Grammar  Grades 

PROF.  JOHN  M.  TYLXR,  AMHERST,   MASS. 

NoTX. — This  article  presents  the  substance  of  Professor  T/ler's  lecture  before 
the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  Boston,.  Januarj  6,  1906.  Its  great  importance 
leads  us  to  present  it  to  our  readers,  although  it  was  printed  nearly  in  full  bj 
Tkg  Boston  Transcript  of  that  date.  Professor  Tjler  has.  authorized  us  to  re- 
print  it  for  Education  readers,  and  has  written  anew  the  opening  sentences^ 
and  otherwise  given  It  final  revision.  A  succeeding  lecture  on  "The  Girl  in 
'the  High  School "  will  be  presented  in  a  later  number.^EDs.  Education. 

is  very  difficult  for  us  to  appreciate  the  changes 
in  social  conditions  during  the  last  century  or  less. 
Two  generations  ago  children  were  almost  uni- 
versally trained  on  the  farm,  and  lived  an  out- 
door life  of  muscular  exercise,  if  not  work.    Now, 
especially  in  Massachusetts,  few  children  have  the 
advantages  of  farm  life,  while  most  of  them  live  in 
cities  or  towns.     A  large  part  of  our  population 
has  exchanged  outdoor  life  of  muscular  effort  for  indoor  and 
sedentary  work  of  the  brain.     This  is  having  its  necessary 
effects  upon  our  health  and  vigor.     *<  Health  comes  in  through 
the  muscles,  but  flies  out  through  the  nerves."     Increase  of 
wealth  has  diminished  the  necessity  of  and  the  inclination  to 
manual  labor.-    Yet  the  boy  and  girl  of  to-day  must  be  educated 
to  meet  a  nervous  and  physical  strain  entirely  unknown  to  their 
ancestors.     Formerly  three  partners  shared  the  responsibility  of 
the  education  of  the  child :  the  home,  the  farm,  and  the  school. 
The  farm  was  the  school  of  physical  and  manual  training,  of 
nature  study,  of  industry  and  perseverance,  of  ingenuity  and 
resourcefulness.     It  furnished  the  '*spur  of  necessity."    Chil- 
dren learned  early  to  accept  responsibility,  to  take  the  initia- 
tive, to  meet  emergencies. 

This  partnership  has  been  in  most  instances  dissolved.  Farm 
life  is  fast  disappearing  in  Massachusetts,  and  to  a  less  extent  in 
other  localities.  Home  education  has  suffered  by  the  change. 
It  can  no  longer  furnish  the  training  which  it  could  not  well 
avoid  giving  one  hundred  years  ago.  New  responsibilities  are 
thus  thrust  upon  the  school.  It  must,  as  far  as  possible,  com- 
pensate the  child  for  the  loss  of  the  farm  and  home  training* 
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Otherwise  both  individual  and  state  will  suffer  serious  harm. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  school  can  completely  compensate  for 
the9e  losses.  It  must  meet  the  issue  as  far  as  it  can  by  physical 
and  manual  training,  school  gardens,  nature  study,  etc.  It  can 
no  longer  content  itself  with  giving  a  <*  bookish  and  wordy  edu- 
cation." 

Certain  facts  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  physical  health  of  the 
girl  has  suffered  more  than  that  of  the  boy  from  these  changed 
conditions.  Even  if  this  suspicion  is  unfounded,  we  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  consider  the  health  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools 
as  of  supreme  importance.  They  cannot  store  up  too  much 
physical  vigor  against  the  burden  and  wear  of  adult  life.  The 
child  must  be  fortified  early,  if  at  all.  Outdoor  play  and  work 
should  have  their  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  primary  and 
intermediate  grades.  But  the  pupils  of  the  grammar  grade  and 
during  the  earlier  years  of  the  high  school  are  passing  through 
a  critical  period  of  life.  At  this  stage  of  their  development 
wise  care  and  training,  hygienic  surroundings  at  home  and  at 
school,  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

Our  subject  is  the  girl  at  ten  and  the  boy  at  eleven  and  the 
three  or  four  years  following  these  ages.  Their  average  weight 
is  seventy  pounds  or  sixty  per  cent  of  their  weight  at  sixteen. 
They  are  four  and  one  half  feet  high.  The  girl  will  soon  sur- 
pass the  boy  in  both  height  and  weight,  and  retain  the  superi- 
ority for  three  or  four  years.  The  heart  is  still  small  and  light, 
the  arteries  are  relatively  large,  the  blood  pressure  low.  Heart, 
lungs,  muscles,  and  girths  in  general,  will  increase  slowly  during 
the  next  two  years.  The  death  rate  is  now  approaching  its  mini- 
mum. Morbidity  frequently  sinks  at  nine  in  both  boys  and 
girls,  but  soon  it  will  rise  to  its  first  maximum. 

The  tenth  year  in  the  girl  and  the  eleventh  in  the  boy  are 
years  of  very  slow  and  slight  increase  in  both  height  and  weight. 
The  girl  is  a  full  year  more  precocious  than  the  boy,  and  her 
period  of  slowest  growth  may  fall  as  early  as  nine.  The  slack- 
ening of  growth  is  usually  less  marked  in  her  case.  Her  devel- 
opment is,  as  a  rule,  more  crowded  and  hurried. 

Nature  seems  to  be  economizing  her  use  of  material,  to  be 
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husbanding  her  resources,  and  to  be  rall}ring  her  forces,  against 
the  critical  time  which  is  close  at  hand.  The  year  of  rest  and 
economy  is  followed  by  a  period  of  very  rapid  increase  in 
height,  lasting  three  or  four  years  in  the  girl  and  a  year  longer 
in  the  boy.  The  term  of  rapid  increase  in  girth  and  weight 
begins  a  year  later  than  that  of  increase  in  height.  The  result 
is  that  for  two  or  three  years  the  child  is  lean  and  lank,  and 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  violently  stretched.  It  seems  to  be  all 
legs  and  arms. 

Growth  in  height  is  an  expensive  and  exhausting  process. 
It  starts  in  the  bones.  These  lengthen ;  and  muscles,  nerves, 
and  arteries  must  all  be  stretched,  and  readjusted  to  the  new 
conditions.  The  longer  leg  is  a  longer  lever,  fitted  to  give  a 
longer  stride  and  greater  speed,  and  requiring  more  force  to 
move  it.  But  the  lengthening  of  the  muscles  has  not  increased 
their  strength,  and  the  needed  increase  in  girth  comes  later. 
The  brain  must  become  accustomed  to  the  new  conditions,  it  « 

•must  change  its  habits  and  rhythms  of  locomotion.  This  again 
is  no  easy  process.  Hence  the  girl  is  ungraceful;  the  boy 
stumbles  over  his  feet,  and  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  his 
hands.  It  is  a  trying  time.  After  all  possible  economy  the 
expenses  of  the  body  are  very  large.  Growth  is  in  itself  expen- 
sive, and  demands  the  combustion  of  a  large  amount  of  material. 
Opening  flowers  produce  an  appreciable  rise  of  temperature  in 
the  air  enclosed  within  their  petals.  The  baby  uses  two  or 
three  times  as  much  food  and  oxygen  for  each  pound  of  weight, 
and  produces  relatively  two  or  three  times  as  much  heat  and 
waste,  as  the  adult  engaged  in  moderate  labor.  The  food  and 
oxygen  must  be  furnished,  and  the  waste  removed  by  organs  in 
the  trunk.     And  the  trunk  is  gaining  much  less  rapidly  than  ^ 

the  legs  and  arms.  The  girth  of  the  chest  was  fifty-four  per 
cent  of  the  standing  height  at  six,  now  it  is  hardly  fifty  per  cent 
in  the  boy,  and  even  less  in  the  girl.  The  ratio  of  sitting  height 
to  standing  height  gives  us  a  very  rude  estimate  of  the  relative 
length  of  the  trunk,  but  it  is  the  best  we  have.  This  ratio  also 
is  lower  than  at  any  other  period.  If  both  girth  and  length  of 
trunk  are  relatively  low,  the  capacity  of  the  trunk  must  be 
small.     We  have  seen  that  a  small  trunk  means  a  small  income 
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of  food  and  oxygen,  and  a  slower  removal  of  waste.  These 
ratios  will  improve  at  fourteen  and  sixteen  in  the  boy  and  a 
year  earlier  in  the  girl. 

Similar  ratios  in  the  adult  would  be  symptoms  of  weakness, 
if  not  of  disease.  Great  stature  is  usually  mostly  due  to  greater 
length  of  the  legs.  Dr.  Baxter  found  the  smallest  percentage 
of  men  unfit  for  military  duty  among  those  an  inch  or  more 
below  the  average  height.  It  was  largest  among  the  tallest. 
Somewhat  small  people  with  long  bodies  and  short  legs  usually 
have  the  greatest  endurance.  A  chest  girth  less  than  one  half 
the  standing  height  is  always  a  discouraging  sign ;  and  in  some 
nations,  at  least,  disqualifies  for  military  service.  Small  weight 
relative  to  stature  is  also  unfavorable.  Yet  all  these  unfavorable 
signs  characterize  this  period,  and  must  characterize  it  to  a 
large  extent.  Now  they  are  natural.  But  it  is  little  wonder 
that  morbidity  rises  parallel  to  growth  in  height. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  critical  period  of  puberty.  Now 
comes  a  metamorphosis  almost  as  marked  as  the  change  of  the 
caterpillar  into  the  butterfly.  Almost  every  organ  in  the  body 
is  afiected,'Jf  not  greatly  changed.  The  changes  in  the  girl  are 
probably  more  profound  than  in  the  boy.  They  occur  earlier, 
before  we  expect  them.  They  are  accomplished  in  a  briefer 
time,  and  hence  are  more  rapid  than  in  the  boy.  Her  pubertal 
period  is  far  more  likely  to  be  stormy,  and  her  rate  of  morbidity 
is  considerably  higher.  Her  future  health  and  happiness,  if  not 
her  life,  depends  upon  the  successful  completion  of  this  meta- 
morphosis during  the  trying  period  of  rapid  increase  in  height. 
Slight  injuries  or  defects  may  now  be  easily  remedied,  which, 
if  neglected,  will  result  in  temporary  or  permanent  invalidism 
or  weakness. 

We  should  remember  that  she  is  now  preparing  for  nature's 
second  great  physical  examination.  Almost  everything,  except 
preparation  for  this,  can  be  postponed  or  even  neglected  with- 
out irremediable  loss.  But  failure  to  meet  nature's  requirement 
means  ruin,  and  a  low  mark,  a  life  of  weakness,  weariness  and 
often  pain.  This  test  will  soon  be  applied  once  for  all,  and  must 
be  final.  There  is  no  appeal  from  the  verdict.  Nature  knows 
neither  mercy  nor  forgiveness  for  those  who  even  ignorantly 
sin  against  her  laws. 
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We  can  learn  some  valuable  lessons  from  even  a  caterpillar. 
During  its  larval  stage  its  whole  duty  is  to  store  up  material  for 
its  metamorphosis.  If  it  fails  in  this  it  dies»  or  a  sadly  weak  or 
defective  butterfly  emerges  from  the  cocoon.  Similarly  in  the 
child  the  years  before  ten  or  eleven  furnish  the  great  opportu- 
nity to  amass  strength  and  vitality  against  the  lean  years  of 
puberty.  If  this  opportunity  is  neglected  or  only  half  used » it 
never  returns.    We  should  utilize  it  to  the  utmost. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done  after  ten.  The  rapid  growth  in 
height  and  the  profound  changes  in  the  vital  organs  involve 
much  destruction  of  material.  If  this  waste  is  not  removed,  it 
poisons  the  blood,  depresses  the  nervous  system,  and  produces 
disinclination  to  exercise  or  effort.  Headache,  loss  of  appetite, 
pallor,  nervousness,  and  general  weakness  follow.  The  waste 
will  not  be  removed  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  oxidized  by  an 
abundant  supply  of  air  taken  into  the  blood  at  the  lungs.  Hence 
the  importance  of  a  large  lung  capacity.  Whether  this  is  as 
large  as  it  should  be,  and  might  be,  in  the  boy,  we  do  not  know. 
We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  not  excessive.  The  girl 
at  this  period  has  the  same  weight  and  height  as  the  boy,  or  a 
little  more.  She  needs  almost  as  much  oxygen  as  he,  perhaps 
even  more.  The  average  girl  at  this  period  has  for  each  pound 
of  weight  hardly  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  lung  capaci^ 
of  the  boy  of  the  same  age.  At  no  period  of  her  life  does  her 
lung  capacity  increase  so  rapidly  under  suitable  gymnastic  ex- 
ercise, as  Anderson  has  proved.  Even  if  the  deficiency  were 
not  so  evident,  the  quick  response  to  the  exercise  would  be 
proof  positive  of  its  need.  Gilbert  observed  that  during  the 
pubertal  period  dull  pupils  at  all  ages  had  a  smaller  lung 
capacity  than  bright  ones.  Might  not  increased  lung  capac- 
ity prove  equally  beneficial  to  the  mental  growth  and  work  as 
well  as  to  the  physical  well  being  of  both  boys  and  girls?  Abun- 
dant exercise  in  the  open  air  is  absolutely  essential  to  this  end 
as  well  as  to  stimulate  the  action  and  growth  of  the  heart  and 
all  the  vital  organs,  and  to  maintain  the  appetite  and  the  assimi- 
lative powers. 

About  this  time  the  girPs  brother  joins  a  baseball  nine,  and 
she  frequently  ceases  her  out-door  games  altogether.     Some- 
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times  she  still  plays  a  game  of  tag,  but  is  usually  ashamed  of 
this  relic  of  earlier  childhood.  She  is  very  fortunate  if  she  is 
not  continually  warned  by  mother,  teacher,  or  friend,  that  run- 
ning, jumping,  and  romping  are  more  befitting  a  tom-boy  than 
a  young  lady.  A  word  to  the  inexperienced,  as  well  as  to 
the  wise,  is  often  sufficient.  She  gives  up  the  play  habit  and 
forgets  the  art,  just  when  she  needs  them  most.  Miss  Hill,  of 
the  department  of  physical  training  at  Wellesley  College,  once 
said :  **  The  most  helpless  people  I  have  ever  seen  have  been 
<:ollege  girls  when  I  have  first  taken  them  into  the  gymnasium 
and  told  them  to  play.  They  seemed  to  have  forgotten  or 
never  to  have  truly  learned."  We  hope  that  the  college  women 
have  improved  in  this  respect,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  fear 
that  the  girls  in  our  grammar  and  high  schools  have  not.  The 
man  or  woman  who  would  discover  or  invent  an  attractive  game 
furnishing  convenient  and  suitable  exercise  to  girls  of  these 
grades  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  public  benefactors. 

Lack  of  oxygen  and  poverty  of  blood  often  disincline  the  ^ 
girl  to  the  open  air  exercise  and  life  which  she  most  needs. 
•She  feels  the  cold,  grows  tired,  and  lolls  in  the  house.  Life  is 
<lull,  and  she  craves  amusement.  She  is  lucky  if  she  can  resist 
the  temptation  to  exhaust  her  eyes  and  brain  still  more  by  the 
excitement  furnished  by  trashy  novels.  In  the  worst  cases  dis- 
orders become  deep-seated  and  far  more  difficult  to  eradicate. 
Once  more  we  face  the  question  whether  the  death  rate  at  nine- 
teen and  twenty  is  largely  due  to  diseases  which  gain  a  foothold 
at  this  time  or  which  are  a  logical  consequence  of  its  weakness. 

Read  the  last  chapter  of  Havelock  Ellis's  Man  and  Woman, 
and  you  will  have  a  feeling  or  prejudice  that  girls  should  be 
more  resistant  to  fatal  diseases  and  really  tougher  than  boys,  as 
adult  women  are  tougher  than  men.  Biirgerstein  tells  us  that 
in  Sweden  and  Finland  between  1755  and  1805  the  mortality 
-of  males  was  greater  than  that  of  females  at  all  ages.  Between 
1816  and  1855  exceptions  to  this  rule  begin  to  appear.  Be- 
tween 1856  and  1870  mortality  of  females  was  greater  in  most 
of  the  pubertal  years.  Between  1871  and  1880  the  mortality 
of  females  was  greater  at  all  ages  between  twelve  and  sixteen. 
In  Boston,  according  to  Dr.  Hartwell,  the  death  rate  of  girls 
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for  the  census  years  18759  1885  and  1890  is  gpreater  than  that 
of  boys  at  all  ages  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  inclusive,  except 
in  the  seventeenth  year.  Between  ten  and  twenty  far  more 
girls  than  boys  die  of  consumption,  after  thirty  the  reverse  is 
true.  These  facts  are  too  few  to  prove  anything,  but  they  fur* 
nish  food  for  thought,  and  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  there  is 
something  in  our  modern  conditions  which  is  acting  unfavorably 
on  the  vitality  of  the  girl. 

The  critical  period  in  the  girl's  life  is  evidently  the  years 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen,  earlier  than  most  of  us 
think.  Most  of  our  care  and  thought  goes  to  **  locking  the  sta- 
ble door  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen.^  Everybody  is 
intensely  interested  in  the  health  of  the  young  college  woman, 
and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Few  seem  to  think  that  the  health 
of  the  girl  in  the  grammar  school  demands  any  care  or  atten- 
tion.    This  is  certainly  a  sad  mistake. 

It  is  not  a  period  of  immediate  danger  nor  one  of  great  essen- 
tial or  necessary  weakness,  although  one  of  diminished  vigor 
and  requiring  care,  attention  and  hygienic  conditions.  Open 
air,  sunshine,  good  cheer,  and  abundant  sleep  are  the  best  ton- 
ics. Suitable  gymnastics  are  very  useful.  But  to  be  effective 
they  must  occur  more  frequently  than  two  half-hours  a  week. 
This  is  about  as  useful  as  one  good  meal  every  three  days* 
Idleness  is  neither  necessary  nor  beneficial.  Steady  occupation 
is  far  better.  At  this  age  the  higher  mental  powers  are  becom- 
ing evident.  The  boy  and  girl  are  beginning  to  classify  and  to 
draw  inferences.  A  reasonable  amount  of  school  work  will 
promote  mental  and  physical  growth.  Overpressure  and  con- 
finement in  hot,  ill  ventilated  rooms,  too  long  sitting  without 
change  of  posture,  fret  and  worry,  should  be  avoided. 

The  girl  is  in  the  last  year  of  the  grammar  grades  or  in  the 
first  year  in  the  high  school.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  her  until  at  least  the  fourteenth  year.  She  ia 
interested  in  her  work,  and  ambitious.  Possibly  she  has  in- 
herited from  her  mother  an  old-fashioned  New  England  con- 
science. She  is,  perhaps,  looking  forward  to  that  relic  of 
barbarism,  the  examination  for  entrance  to  the  high  school. 
She  may  be  preparing  for  college.     The  school  has  a  reputa* 
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tion  to  sustain,  and  the  public  demands  that  it  satisfy  the  college 
requirements  for  admission  without  knowing  or  asking  whether 
these  requirements  are  reasonable  or  not.  The  success  of  most 
high  school  teachers  is  estimated  and  graded  according  to  the 
entrance  mark  or  the  standing  of  the  girl  in  her  college  studies. 
They  all  wish  her  to  carry  off  honors  in  their  own  special  de- 
partments, and  every  one  demands  more  time  and  effort  than 
is  her  fair  share.  If  she  is  exceptionally  bright  and  vigorous 
she  will  endure  the  strain  without  evident  injury,  if  not  she  must 
drop  out.  If  she  endures  it  without  evident  injury  it  may  still 
not  be  profitable.  For  the  best  exercise  is  not  all  that  can  be 
endured,  but  all  that  will  promote  growth  and  development. 

The  teachers  in  our  women's  colleges  are  learned,  intelligent 
and  very  ambitious.  They  are  eager  to  prove  that  the  woman 
has  as  much  or  more  intellectual  ability  than  the  man.  This 
question  any  man  of  experience  will  at  once,  unhesitatingly 
and  emphatically,  answer  in  the  affirmative  without  the  evi- 
dence of  a  college  diploma  or  of  a  degree  of  Ph.D.  Every 
alumna  is  quick  and  proud  to  claim  that  her  institution  has  a 
higher  standard  of  scholarship  than  any  others.  Easy  admis- 
sion in  any  study  is  a  stigma  and  disgrace.  The  colleges  are 
crowded,  and  teachers  and  alumnae  fear  that  a  slightly  lower 
standard  will  attract  to  them  the  ill-prepared,  inefficient  or  in- 
capable. One  college  raises  the  standard  of  admission  in  some 
subject,  and  every  other  one  must  follow  its  example.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  entrance  requirements  for  our  best  women's 
colleges  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  Harvard.  And  still  they 
rise.  How  high  will  they  be  ten  years  hence  ?  The  college 
has  no  means  of  knowing  how  many  drop  out  by  the  way,  for 
these  in  no  way  affect  it.  The  standard  is  maintained,  and  that 
is  the  great  desideratum. 

But  this  does  not  affect  the  grammar  school  girl.  Latin  is 
usually  begun  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  sometimes  in 
the  grammar  grade.  Physical  training  may  wait,  but  Latin 
must  be  begun  early,  and  the  foundations  must  be  deeply  and 
thoroughly  laid.  The  high  school  years  are  already  full  to 
overflowing.  There  is  a  widespread  opinion  that  the  first  year 
in  the  high  school  is  the  hardest  in  the  whole  course.     It  cer- 
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tainly  is  anything  but  easy.  Work  which  was  formerly  done 
in  the  high  school  must  now  be  done  earlier,  and  the  steadily 
increasing  pressure  crowds  farther  and  farther  back  into  the 
grammar  grades.  It  affects  not  only  the  girl  who  is  fitting  for 
college,  but  all  her  associates.  In  our  smaller  schools  separate 
courses  and  classes  cannot  be  provided  for  those  going  to  col- 
lege ;  all  must  move  on  together  in  lock-step.  About  this  time 
the  parents  usually  awaken  to  the  fact — if  it  is  not  a  fact  it 
makes  no  difference — that  the  daughter  has  great  talent  for 
music,  drawing  or  painting.  They  add  a  few  or  a  good  many 
more  hours  to  the  week's  work.  There  is  little  or  no  time  left 
for  outdoor  play  or  exercise.  The  girl  begins  to  look  pale  and 
tired.  She  evidently  needs  rest  and  recreation.  So  she  is  en- 
couraged or  allowed  to  go  to  parties  lasting  into  the  wee  sma' 
hours.  If  girl  homicide,  not  to  mention  race  suicide,  is  our  aim, 
this  method  is  excellent. 

It  is  a  time  for  home  care  and  watchfulness.  But  we  parents 
are  very  busy  people,  and  our  minds  are  so  occupied  with  more 
important  matters  that  we  sometimes  forget  our  children.  Some 
of  us  lack  "  conveniences  for  thinking,"  to  quote  Dr.  Crother's 
phrase.  Many  of  us  will  be  saved  on  account  of  our  ^*  invinci- 
ble ignorance."  Most  of  us  have  arrived  at  the  sage  conclu- 
sion, that  the  school  is  responsible  for  the  health,  morals, 
manners  and  English  of  our  children.  But  all  this,  while  very 
soothing  to  us,  does  not  help  the  girl. 

What  can  the  school  do?     It  can  furnish  more  gymnastics 

and  play.  It  can  lengthen  the  recesses  and  increase  the 
number  of  the  pauses  between  recitations.  We  need,  above  all, 
teachers  with  clear  and  watchful  eyes,  who  can  lighten  worry, 
fret  and  weariness ;  can  see  when  leniency  is  needed  and  when 
firmness  is  kindness  ;  who  know  when  not  to  notice  a  bad  error 
or  recitation,  or  even  a  day's  or  week's  work ;  who  can  pass 
over  or  even  advise  a  day's  absence  from  school  now  and  then. 
Enough  knowledge  of  physiology,  to  enable  them  to  persuade 
the  girl  that  wet  feet  and  damp  skirts  are  dangerous  at  this 
period,  would  do  no  harm.  We  need  wise  and  sympathetic 
teachers,  who  have  a  leaning  towards  mercy ;  and  above  all,  a 
public  educated  sufficiently  to  appreciate  and  support  them  and 
their  efforts.  At  present  we  are  far  more  likely  to  blame  our 
teachers  for  that  which  they  cannot  and  we  will  not  change. 


More  Than  Conqueror 

MRS.   FLORKNCE,  MILNBR,   DETROIT,   MICH. 

|ALTER,  put  down  your  rubbers,*'  said  Miss  Wil- 
son to  the  boy  in  the  front  seat  near  her  desk. 
**  I  won't  do  it  I"  came  in  defiant  tones  from 
Walter,  as  he  continued  to  push  his  feet  into  his 
rubbers  preparatory  to  noon  dismissal.  Miss 
Wilson's  eyes  flashed,  her  lips  set  hard  for  an 
instant,  then  half  parted  as  though  she  were 
going  to  speak,  then  closed  again.  She  took  a  step  nearer 
Walter's  desk  and  in  a  perfectly  calm  voice  continued  the 
announcement  to  the  school  which  the  passage  with  Walter  had 
interrupted. 

When  she  had  finished  she  excused  the  school,  and  in  the 
necessary  confusion  of  a  general  exodus  she  said  for  his  ears 
only,  •*  Wait  a  minute,  Walter.  I  wish  to  speak  to  you."  Her 
voice  was  just  as  usual,  but  in  seeming  to  move  out  of  the  way 
of  the  out-going  boys,  she  stepped  where  he  could  not  get  out 
without  pushing  rudely  past  her. 

**  Walter,  did  you  think  I  was  trying  to  show  my  authority 
when  I  spoke  to  you  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  and  I  don't  propose  to  be  bossed  around  by  anyone,** 
and  he  drove  his  hands  deep  into  his  pockets  and  shoved  his- 
feet  out  straight  in  front  of  him  under  the  desk.  Miss  Wilson 
did  not  criticise  position  or  manners ;  she  was  working  on  a 
bigger  problem. 

**  Were  you  in  the  room  when  I  asked  for  the  attention  of  the 
school?" 

**  I  didn't  hear  you,"  he  growled. 
**  Did  you  come  in  with  the  rest  of  the  physics  class?  " 
**  No,  Mr.  Lee  had  to  throw  it  into  me  for  something  and  I 
was  late." 

**  Then  you  could  not  have  heard  me.     I  asked  the  school 
for  prompt  attention,  for  a  notice  had  to  be  given  and  I  did  not 
wish  to  detain  you  longer  than  was  necessary,  for  the  noon 
intermission  is  very  short  anyway.    You  know  I  expect   to 
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have  my  few  directions  followed  absolutely,  and  when  you 
were  inattentive  I  spoke  quickly,  and  there  was  no  time  for  ex- 
planation. I  am  not  going  to  keep  you  any  longer  now  for  I 
should  make  you  late,  but  I  wish  to  talk  with  you  a  few  min- 
utes this  afternoon.     Have  you  a  class  the  last  period?^ 

'*  No,''  he  answered  a  little  less  gruffly. 

'*  I  will  see  you  then ;  I  have  no  recitation  either.** 

When  the  third  afternoon  period  came,  Miss  Wilson  did  not 
call  Walter  forward  in  full  view  of  the  seventy  or  eighty  young 
people,  but  with  book  in  hand  she  moved  from  desk  to  desk, 
stopping  now  to  answer  a  question  in  Latin,  now  in  mathemat- 
ics, or  to  pick  up  a  piece  of  paper  that  marred  the  uniform  tidi- 
ness of  the  floor,  reaching  at  last  the  comer  in  the  rear  of  the 
room.  There,  next  to  the  open  shelves,  whose  compact  rows 
of  books  in  varied  bindings  showed  coloring  not  unlike  that  of 
a  Turkish  rug,  was  a  broad  window  seat  piled  with  red  pillows, 
toward  which  a  thrifty  vine  drooped  from  the  red  jardiniere  on 
top  of  the  bookcase. 

Miss  Wilson  stuffed  the  pillows  comfortably  behind  her  back 
and  opening  her  book  began  to  read  as  though  she  were  at 
home  and  alone.  No  one  paid  any  attention  to  her,  for  this  was 
her  frequent  habit  during  the  last  hour  of  the  afternoon.  She 
was  easily  accessible  here  for  help  in  lessons  or  for  a  friendly 
chat. 

She  read  on  as  though  no  thought  was  in  her  mind  outside 
the  covers  of  her  book  until  Charlie  passed  on  his  way  to  the 
dictionary. 

**  Charlie,  if  you  are  going  to  the  front  of  the  room,  ask 
Walter  to  come  here,  please." 

As  Walter  approached,  she  made  room  for  him  on  the  win- 
dow seat  and  pushed  a  pillow  toward  him. 

•*  How  long  have  you  been  in  high  school,  Walter?  ** 

**  Always." 

<<  Were  you  with  this  class  in  the  junior  session  room?  " 

«*  Yes,  but  I  don't  know  anyone,  hardly." 

«*Why  not,  Walter?" 

^<  I  don't  have  any  time  to  know  people." 

**Whyisthat?" 
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<*  Fm  too  busy.  I  have  to  work  and  I  get  away  as  soon  as 
I  can  after  school  is  out.^ 

*  •  That's  why  you  were  in  such  a  hurry  this  noon  ?  " 
•*  Fm  always  in  a  hurry.'* 

"  What  do  you  do  ?  " 

**  Papers,"  was  his  laconic  reply. 

*  •  Do  you  sell  on  a  street  or  carry  a  route  ?  " 

<*Both.  I  began  selling  on  the  street,  and  I  sell  a  few  at 
noon  now  when  I  can  get  away  in  time,  but  I  have  a  morning 
route  out  Jefferson  Avenue,  and  I've  got  a  good  business  at  the 
Soldiers'  Home  that  I  worked  up  all  alone." 

Miss  Wilson  had  struck  the  key  to  his  interest,  and  with  a 
few  more  skillful  questions  she  succeeded  in  making  him  talk 
freely  about  himself.  He  had  entered  her  room  in  September, 
and  in  the  few  weeks  that  had  passed  she  had  not  come  into 
any  relations  with  him  except  routine  ones.  He  did  not  recite 
to  her,  he  was  never  about  after  school,  was  very  studious, 
stood  well  in  his  classes,  and  until  to-day  had  been  perfectly 
submissive  to  school  discipline. 

She  learned  from  her  talk  with  him  that  his  parents  were 
poor,  that  he  was  eager  for  an  education,  which  father  and 
mother  had  thought  useless,  but  which  he  would  not  give  up. 
He  had  begun  as  a  little  fellow  selling  papers  on  the  street. 
There  he  had  learned  to  fight  his  own  battles  and  to  look  out 
for  himself.  Later  he  had  carried  a  regular  route,  until  by  the 
time  he  was  ready  to  enter  the  high  school  he  had  saved  some 
money.  At  this  point  his  father  had  refused  to  do  anything  for 
him,  and  he  had  paid  his  own  way — ^books,  clothes  and  board 
— all  these  three  years.  Now,  with  his  regular  customers,  and 
the  little  he  could  pick  up  at  noon,  and  his  business  at  the  Sol- 
diers' Home,  he  was  making  as  much  as  the  average  boy  of  his 
age  who  gave  all  his  time  to  work. 

All  this  was  a  revelation  to  Miss  Wilson,  and  in  the  light  of 
it  she  understood  his  attitude  of  the  morning.  He  had  had  to 
fight  every  step  of  his  way  toward  his  desires,  against  opposi- 
tion at  home,  against  the  selfishness  of  the  street,  until  he  felt 
that  the  hand  of  everyone  was  against  him,  and  his  hand  had 
to  be  raised  in  self-defense  against  everyone.     He  had. gone 
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through  three  years  in  the.  high  school  a  stranger  to  his  class- 
mates and  to  his  teachers.  He  had  been  two  months  with  Miss 
Wilson,  and  until  to-day  had  been  scarcely  more  than  a  name 
and  the  occupant  of  the  front  seat  in  the  third  row. 

''Thank  goodness  I  didn't  make  the  mistake  of  bringing 
matters  to  an  issue  this  morning,"  Miss  Wilson  thought.  *'  I 
couldn't  have  done  a  thing  with  him,  and  it  would  have  ended 
in  turning  him  out  of  school.     I  believe  now  I  can  help  him.'^ 

They  talked  a  little  longer,  and  when  she  thought  he  was  in 
the  right  mood,  she  said :  *'  Walter,  you  will  have  a  hard  time 
in  this  world  if  you  distrust  everybody.  You  did  not  under- 
stand me  this  morning,  and  so  assumed  that  I  was  trying  to  be 
particularly  disagreeable  to  you,  but  as  the  days  go  on  I  hope 
you  will  learn  that  you  can  at  least  trust  my  intentions.  I  have 
no  desire  to  drive  you  arbitrarily,  but  for  your  sake  and  the 
sake  of  the  school  you  must  all  give  me  prompt  and  willing 
obedience.  As  to-day,  it  may  often  happen  that  you  may  not 
see  the  reason  for  my  direction  or  possibly  command,  but  I 
hope  you  will  some  day  have  faith  enough  in  me  to  know  that 
there  is  a  reason,  and  that  I  cannot  always  take  time  to  explain 
it."  With  that  she  turned  to  a  waiting  boy,  who  had  come  for 
help  in  Caesar,  and  Walter  understood  that  the  interview  was 
over. 

From  that  day  Miss  Wilson  took  pains  to  know  Walter.  She 
talked  with  him  about  things  in  school  and  out.  She  found 
that  he  not  only  sold  papers,  but  read  them;  that  he  knew 
what  was  going  on  in  the  world  and  had  his  own  opinions  on 
political  matters,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  She  enquired  of 
his  teachers  as  to  the  character  of  his  work,  and  found  it  above 
the  average.  The  English  teacher  spoke  with  especial  enthu- 
siasm of  his  themes,  but  all  complained  of  the  impossibility  of 
getting  near  him. 

But  Miss  Wilson  persevered,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  showing  her  interest  in  him  and  of  granting  him  such  favors 
as  she  could  consistently.  He  never  asked  for  consideration, 
and  she  had  to  hunt  out  her  chances.  She  began  by  telling 
him  that  he  need  not  return  at  noon  for  the  formal  dismissal, 
but  might  go  directly  from  the  physics  class,  thus  gaining  a  few 
precious  moments. 
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One  day  the  English  teacher  brought  Miss  Wilson  a  story 
that  Walter  had  written  for  that  week's  exercise  and  which  was 
far  better  than  the  usual  high  school  production.  Seeing  here 
another  chance,  she  suggested  to  the  editor  of  the  school  paper 
that  he  ask  Walter  for  it,  and  it  appeared  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  Helios.  After  that  he  became  a  regular  contributor 
and  everybody  watched  for  his  stories.  This  opened  the  way 
for  acquaintance  with  his  associates  and  he  began  to  take  his 
place  as  a  recognized  member  of  his  class. 

Miss  Wilson  continued  her  humanizing  efforts  and  by  degrees 
Walter  showed  signs  of  yielding  to  considerate  treatment.  It 
had  come  to  be  a  regular  thing  for  him  to  hand  her  the  noon 
edition  of  the  Evening'  Press  as  he  came  back  in  the  afternoon. 
The  first  time  it  surprised  her  so  to  receive  such  an  attention,  and 
thinking  only  of  his  need  for  every  penny,  she  almost  refused 
the  paper.  But  she  thought  in  time,  accepted  it  with  gracious 
thanks,  and  showed  appreciation  by  sitting  down  in  view  of 
the  school  to  read  it  as  soon  as  the  classes  had  passed  to  reci- 
tations. The  issue  contained  one  or  two  items  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  these  she  read  aloud  to  those  in  the  room  as  naturally 
and  simply  as  one  does  in  the  family  circle.  This  attention 
was  not  lost  upon  the  boy.  Each  day  after  that  Walter  brought 
her  the  paper  and  she,  resisting  her  first  impulse  to  offer  to  pay 
him  for  it,  left  him  the  full  pleasure  of  the  service. 

As  the  days  went  on  their  acquaintance  made  progress.     In 
one  of  their  frequent  personal  talks  Miss  Wilson  asked  Walter 
what  he  expected  to  do  after  he  was  graduated  in  June. 
**  Of  course  FU  have  to  go  to^work." 
**  Shall  you  keep  on  with  the  paper  business?" 
^<  I  don't  know  how  long.     I  must  earn  more  money." 
^'  If  you  could  do  just  what  you  wished  what  would  it  be?" 
He  did  not  answer,  and  his  silence  told  Miss  Wilson  that  he 
had  an  ambition  but  was  afraid  to  confess  it. 

«*What  is  it,  Walter?  You  need  not  hesitate  to  tell  even 
though  it  may  seem  outside  of  probability." 

He  turned  his  big  black  eyes  full  toward  her,  and  reading 
encouragement  and  sympathy  he  said  almost  in  a  whisper,  **  I 
want  to  be  a  newspaper  man." 
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*  *  You  mean  you  want  to  write  on  a  newspaper  ?  ^ 

He  nodded  his  assent.  ^*  But  the  people  in  our  office  would 
never  think  that  a  newspaper  boy  could  be  a  reporter." 

Miss  Wilson  was  not  so  sure.  She  knew  the  manager  of  the 
Evening'  Press  and  the  morning  mail  carried  to  his  desk  a  letter 
telling  her  experience  with  Walter,  and  calling  attention  to  the 
marked  copy  of  the  Helios  containing  his  best  story. 

The  return  mail  brought  the  statement  that  the  manager 
remembered  Walter  well  as  one  of  their  most  efficient  boys, 
and  requested  him  to  come  to  the  office. 

As  a  result  of  the  visit,  the  day  after  graduation  Walter  sharp- 
ened his  reporter's  pencil  and  started  out  on  his  first  assign- 
ment. 

A  year  later  Miss  Wilson  received  a  letter  from  the  manager 
containing  the  following  paragraph : — 

**  It  may  be  pleasant  for  you  to  know  that  your  prot^g6,  Wal- 
ter, is  doing  excellent  work  on  our  reportorial  force,  improving 
almost  daily.  He  is  directly  in  line  of  promotion  and  can  war- 
rantably  aspire  to  any  position  in  our  editorial  department. 
The  natural  reserve,  which  fits  him  so  nicely,  has  been  tinged 
with  just  enough  of  the  spirit  of  push  and  determination  so 
necessary  in  newspaper  work  as  to  give  him  just  the  right  kind 
of  approach  to  men,  and  I  think  he  always  leaves  a  good  im- 
pression. I  am  more  than  pleased  with  him  and  I  feel  sure  that 
you  will  be  glad  to  know  how  well  he  is  doing.  It  was  almost 
entirely  through  your  kindly  suggestion  that  he  was  given  a 
place  on  our  rorce,  and  if  he  makes  the  success  we  expect  him 
to  achieve,  it  will  be  very  largely  due  to  your  kindly  offices.** 

"  How  vastly  better,"  thought  Miss  Wilson,  **  than  to  have 
quarreled  with  him  I  According  to  all  pedagogical  conven- 
tions, when  he  said  '  I  won't,*  I  should  have  taken  oflfense  and 
tried  to  enforce  my  authority.  But  some  good  angel  must  have 
stood  beside  me  that  day,  and  now  I  know  that  a  human  life  is 
greater  than  any  school  teacher's  artificial  dignity,  and  that  a 
teacher  fails  only  as  she  fails  to  bring  out  of  any  situation  the 
highest  final  good  for  the  individual  concerned,**  and  taking  up 
the  Evening  Press  she  turned  to  the  column  for  which  she 
knew  Walter  was  responsible. 
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|E  are  not  accustomed  in  America  to  give  the  theatre 
and  the  art  of  drama  and  acting  much  respect. 
Cheap  curiosity  and  cheap  sentimentality  are 
common  attitudes*  also  exaggerated  prejudice. 
Many  people  still  regard  all  playgoing  as  dan- 
gerous ,  if  not  actually  wrong.  Many  more — ^with 
too  much  reason — have  fears  on  moral  grounds 
for  their  young  people  to  be  associated  with  the 
theatre  or  to  become  actors.  Others  not  influenced  by  these 
thoughts  injure  the  art  even  more  perhaps  by  their  insistence 
that  dramatic  entertainments  are  and  should  be  mere  pastimey 
and  their  refusal  to  patronize »  or  at  least  to  take  seriously,  what- 
ever they  suspect  may  do  more  than  amuse.  The  theatre  exists 
among  us,  in  high  and  low  forms,  a  very  active,  businesslike 
institution ;  full  of  faults,  full  of  virtues ;  but  praised,  blamedp 
condoned,  or  disregarded  without  much  justice  or  discrimina- 
tion. This  is,  of  course,  not  always  the  case.  Some  theatre- 
goers, some  actors,  some  critics  and  playwrights,  give  just  honor 
to  the  art  that  they  love  or  live  by.  These  have  their  reward. 
They  are  those  who  possess  true  understanding  of  the  art. 
They  are  the  saving  remnant,  and  their  influence  is  felt,  some- 
times in  uttering  protest,  sometimes  in  winning  a  victory.  But 
nowhere  yet  in  our  American  life  is  this  art — the  art  that  placed 
the  laurel  on  the  brow  of  ^schylus,  the  art  that  won  a  king's 
praise  and  patronage  for  Corneille  and  a  prince's  councillorship 
for  Goethe — nowhere  yet  in  our  country  has  this  art  met  among 
thoughtful  persons  generous,  widespread,  public  respect.  Many 
such  persons  feel  this  respect,  but  they  have  not  yet  let  their 
feeling  flow  out  into  any  organized  systematic  recognition. 

Probably  the  time  is  not  quite  ripe  for  it.  Nevertheless  there 
is  a  movement  going  on  which  may  grow  into  one  form  of  sys- 
tematic public  respect ;  a  form,  too,  that  would  seem  to  be  a 
natural  development  of  our  democratic,  popular  institutions. 
It  is  a  movement  little  noticed  so  far,  neither  much  feared  nor 
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encouraged,  yet  slowly  gathering  momentum  and  dignity.  I 
refer  to  the  formation  in  colleges  of  dramatic  clubs  and  the 
giving  by  college  students  of  high  class  drama. 

To  observers  of  the  college  world  in  recent  years,  few  things 
in  fact  are  more  noteworthy  than  the  rise  of  interest  in  play- 
giving.     Long  ago  student  clubs,  like  the  Harvard  Hasty  Pud- 
ding, amused  themselves  by  giving  farces  and  burlesques.     The 
mere  names  of  many  of  these  clubs  show  that  they  came  into 
being  for  the  express  purpose  of  amusement.     Of  course  these 
entertainments  are  popular,  and  of  course  the  giving  of  such 
plays  would  become  general.     If  this  were  all  that  is  done  in 
colleges  with  drama,  discussion  of  it  would  be  unnecessary. 
But  this  is  not  by  any  means  all.     Work  truly  dramatic  does 
not  always  bear  that  name.     It  is  sometimes  smuggled  in  under 
the  title  of  elocution  or  of  public  speaking.     The  value  of  these 
latter  is  acknowledged,  and  departments  of  instruction  in  them 
are  quite  the  proper  thing.     Some  heads  of  these  departments, 
however,  are  wise  and  wily  enough  to  know  that  from  public 
speaking  to  dramatic  impersonation  and  play  giving  there  are 
but  two  short  steps,  easily  taken  and  hardly  noticed.     Besides, 
some  teachers  of  foreign  languages  have  hit  on  the  idea  that  to 
give  a  play  is  a  remarkably  effective  way  of  catching  the  sounds 
and  the  spirit  of  an  alien  tongue ;  hence  our  Greek  plays,  our 
French  and  German  plays.     But  the  giving  of  plays,  even  by 
the  veriest  tyros,  demands  some  kind  of  stage,  fittings,  cos- 
tumes, as  well  as  coaching  in  the  art  of  acting.     And  if  a  play 
is  given  more  or  less  under  the  direction  and  inspiration  of  a 
certain  department,  as  a  means  of  illustrating,  popularizing,  and 
clinching  its  work,  the  playgiving,  too,  comes  to  share  in  the 
dignity  of  the  department  represented.     Though  the  play  itself 
may  be  only  a  farce,  the  giving  of  it  must  receive  serious 
attention. 

The  amount  and  the  quality  of  work  truly  dramatic,  in  aim 
at  least,  now  done  in  American  colleges  are  a  little  surprising. 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania  gives  a  modern  performance, 
running  for  a  week,  every  Easter.  Two  years  ago  it  produced 
a  Greek  play  in  the  largest  theatre  in  Philadelphia.  Each  year 
for  a  long  time  students  there  have  given  several  creditable  per- 
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formances  of  plays  in  English  and  other  languages.  **The 
University,"  says  one  prominent  professor,  **  feels  that  the 
encouragement  of  such  undertakings  is  altogether  reasonable, 
and,  in  general,  a  great  advantage  to  the  students."  The  Yale 
Dramatic  Association  was  founded  for  the  express  purpose  of 
presenting  classic  plays.  Its  work  in  acting  and  managing  is 
-of  high  character.  One  student  says  of  his  fellows,  <<  The  under- 
graduates do  not  as  yet  support  the  performances  as  well  as  in 
some  colleges  where  the  comic  opera  is  produced."  Possibly, 
though  we  hope  not,  this  was  the  reason  for  the  choice  last  year 
of  Mr.  Pinero's  **  Magistrate."  At  any  rate  the  faculty,  while 
heartily  commending  the  performance,  which  was  very  success- 
ful both  in  New  Haven  and  New  York,  wished  that  some  more 
classic  play  had  been  chosen.  The  Yale  club  has  the  further 
object,  as  have  the  clubs  at  some  other  institutions,  to  introduce 
into  the  college  everything  possible  to  assist  in  giving  a  better 
idea  of  drama.  To  this  end  it  has  borne  the  responsibility  of 
the  Ben  Greet  presentations  in  New  Haven,  and  intends  to 
make  a  practice  of  bringing  prominent  actors  and  students  of 
drama  to  speak  at  the  college.  The  standard  of  the  club,  as 
well  as  the  popularity  of  the  work,  may  be  somewhat  judged 
by  the  fact  that  for  the  twelve  vacant  places  in  the  club  last 
spring  one  hundred  and  fifty  well  trained  candidates  entered 
the  competition. 

A  number  of  plays  in  French  and  German  have  been  given 
at  Yale,  and  at  least  one  in  Spanish.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
Yale  offers  in  its  department  of  English  a  course  in  the  princi- 
ples of  dramatic  technique,  based  on  the  reading  of  acted  plays. 
The  word  **  acted"  here  is  noteworthy.  The  course  offers  also 
systematic  practice  in  writing  critical  notices,  and  opportunity 
for  original  dramatic  composition.  Similar  courses  are  given 
at  Harvard  and  Radcliffe.  Pleasure  in  the  art  is  very  keen  in 
these  two  colleges,  though  perhaps  not  more  so  than  in  many 
other  places.  Radcliffe  girls,  however,  spend  more  time  in 
playgiving,  and  make  it  more  of  a  social  feature  than  any  other 
students  whose  work  I  have  been  able  to  trace.  The  Idlers, 
the  great  social  club  of  the  college,  including  practically  all  the 
students,  presents  a  play  at  all  but  three  of  its  meetings,  and  it 
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meets  every  two  weeks ;  using  of  course  many  different  groups 
of  students.  Naturally »  these  plays  are  not  very  severe. 
Besides  this  there  are  class  plays  and  special  plays,  as  well  as 
the  more  difficult  formal  presentations  given  annually  in  aid  of 
scholarship  funds.  The  staging  and  managing  of  all  these  are 
done  by  the  students  themselves.  Their  enthusiasm  is  high» 
and  the  general  culture  in  the  art  that  they  receive  is  most  val-^ 
uable,  even  if  it  does  not  come  from  contact  with  experienced 
actors  and  critics. 

At  Harvard,  besides  the  various  department  plays,  the 
chapter  of  the  Delta  Upsilon  fraternity  has  for  some  years  con- 
sistently set  itself  the  difficult  task  of  producing  Elizabethan 
revivals.  The  first  attempt  was  "The  Shoemakers'  Holi- 
day," by  Dekker.  Since  then  it  has  staged  specimen  plays 
of  Heywood,  Rowley,  Fletcher,  Jonson,  Marston,  and  Chap- 
man,— a  record  as  unusual  as  praiseworthy.  The  Wellesley 
open  air  performance  is  a  great  feature  of  the  year,  the  stu- 
dents using  for  this,  as  for  everything  else  possible,  the  beauty 
of  their  wonderful  campus.  They  recently  gave  **  Romeo 
and  Juliet''  with  really  bewitching  effect.  The  plays 
offered  by  this  Shakespeare  Club,  the  most  serious  of  their 
dramatic  associations,  are  always  of  a  high  order,  demanding 
and  receiving  year-long  study.  Columbia  University,  in  spite 
of  the  unrivalled  facilities  afforded  by  New  York  for  careful 
study  of  histrionic  art,  offers  no  instruction  in  the  technique  of 
acting  or  of  writing  plays,  and  students  have  given  dramas  of 
any  importance  only  incidentally  and  irregularly.  Columbia 
provides,  however,  more  information  in  the  history  of  drama 
than  any  other  college  here  mentioned.  It  seems  to  study,  as 
literature  at  least,  practically  the  whole  vast  field  of  the  world's 
drama.  Most  of  these  courses,  as  we  should  expect,  are  not  in 
the  undergraduate  school ;  nor  are  they  offered  in  Barnard  Col- 
lege ;  but  their  variety  and  extent  are  noteworthy.  Vassar  and 
Bryn  Mawr  give  instruction  in  the  history  of  drama  as  part  of 
the  work  in  the  various  languages,  and  the  students  produce 
many  plays ;  but  only  a  few  of  these  are  serious  efforts.  Smithy 
having  already  given  a  Greek  play,  distinguished  herself  lately 
by  producing  a  translation  of  the  Hindu  drama,  "  Sakuntala."^ 
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The  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore  likewise  has  given  German, 
French,  and  Greek  plays,  as  well  as  Shakespearian  comedies 
and  lighter  things  in  English. 

I  have  mentioned  so  far  only  Eastern  institutions,  and  even  of 
them  by  no  means  all  whose  work  in  the  field  of  playgiving  is 
well  worth  notice.  Southern  colleges  do  not  seem  to  have 
spent  much  attention  on  this  line  of  student  activity,  but  those 
in  the  middle  and  far  West  are  not  behind  in  the  movement. 
The  University  of  Chicago  and  the  University  of  Michigan, 
which  we  might  naturally  expect  to  be  the  leaders,  are  not  (I 
judge  from  the  reports  sent  me)  as  far  in  advance  of  their  im- 
mediate neighbors  as  are  the  large  institutions  of  the  East.  Ann 
Arbor,  apparently,  has  not  rendered  any  high-class  English  or 
ancient  play,  though  the  departments  of  German  and  French 
have  used  dramatic  work  as  a  means  of  imparting  idiomatic 
familiarity  with  those  languages,  and  have  even  proposed  to 
induce  students  to  do  such  work  by  giving  some  fair  credit  for 
the  time  spent.  This  latter  project,  however,  has  not  met  the 
favor  of  the  faculty.  The  University  of  Chicago  has  produced 
"As  You  Like  It"  as  an  outdoor  performance,  and  Jonson's 
"  The  Case  Is  Altered  "  in  a  large  city  theatre.  Both  were  ren- 
dered some  years  ago,  and  nothing  classical  has  been  attempted 
since.  These  two  universities,  however,  have  assembly  halls 
either  specially  built  or  remodeled  with  playgiving  in  view. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  has  a  flourishing  dramatic  club 
that  has  excellently  presented  plays  which  are  standard  but  not 
of  the  most  difficult  order,  and  this  institution  is  one  of  the  very 
few  that  include  systematic  training  in  play  writing  as  part  of 
the  work  in  English  composition.  The  custom  of  presenting 
foreign  plays  is  also  in  vogue  there.  At  the  University  of  Ohio 
the  students  have  not  gone  beyond  the  presentation  of  standard 
comedies,  and  the  attitude  of  the  faculty  toward  the  art  is  said 
to  be  not  very  favorable.  In  the  Universities  of  Illinois, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  neighboring  institutions,  the  work  is 
young,  done  with  little  support  as  yet  from  the  faculties,  though 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  students.  Their  interest  in  this  is  said 
to  be  second  only  to  that  in  athletics,  and  is  felt,  in  general,  by 
a  more  serious  dass  of  students.     These  institutions  have  not 
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yet  presented  for  the  most  part  anything  more  difficult  or  more 
unusual  than  a  Shakespearian  comedy;  though  the  English 
Club  of  the  University  of  Illinois  last  spring  gave  a  creditable 
rendering  of  Greene's  old  play  **  Frier  Bacon  and  Frier  Bungay  .'^ 
The  University  of  Kansas  shows  perhaps  most  activity,  for  it 
not  only  produces  many  English  plays  in  connection  with  its 
department  of  public  speaking,  but  it  also  gives  every  year  a 
French  play  and  a  German  play. 

The  two  great  universities  on  the  Pacific  slope  probably 
come  next  to  Yale  and  Harvard  in  dramatic  activity,  if,  in 
fact,  they  do  not  surpass  their  Eastern  rivals.  At  Stanford  the 
Greek  department  produced  some  time  ago  the  ^*  Antigone" 
of  Sophocles;  and  the  English  club  has  rendered  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  *'  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,*'  staged  after  the 
Elizabethan  manner,  and  also  Jonson's  *^  Every  Man  in  His 
Humour."  For  the  writing  of  some  of  the  class  farces  prizes  are 
offered — a  small  feature  worth  noting.  One  year  the  seniors, 
instead  of  producing  a  farce  as  usual,  put  on  the  opera 
"  Patience,"  and  did  it  very  well.  The  University  of  Cali- 
fornia offers  special  facilities  both  for  general  interest  in  the 
art  of  drama  and  for  training.  It  has  an  outdoor  theatre,  a 
reproduction  of  the  Dionysian  Theatre  at  Epidaurus,  Ghreece. 
It  has  in  charge  of  the  work  in  public  speaking  a  man  who  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Sargent  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art  in  New  York, 
and  who  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  professional  actor.  Be- 
sides, the  head  of  the  English  department  in  this  institution. 
Professor  Gayley ,  is  a  well  known  editor  and  scholar  in  the  field 
of  drama,  and  his  courses,  both  graduate  and  undergraduate, 
take  rank  with  similar  work  at  Columbia  under  Mr.  Brander 
Matthews.  He  is  in  addition  a  cordial  assistant  of  all  student 
dramatic  efforts.  Part  of  the  dedication  of  the  Greek  theatre  at 
Berkeley  was  the  production  of  *<  The  Birds,"  by  Aristophanes. 
The  **Ajax"  of  Sophocles  has  been  given  since.  Racine's 
**  Ph^dre"  has  also  been  produced,  and  in  the  fall  of  1905  stu- 
dents enacted  Mr.  Phillips'  <<  Paolo  andFrancesca."  A  notable 
feature  of  student  dramatic  work  at  California  is  the  number 
of  competitions  in  play  writing.  Each  year  there  are  competi- 
tions for  a  curtain  raiser  for  the  annual  football  show,  which 
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follows  the  great  game  of  the  athletic  year — ^the  Stanford- 
California  contest.  There  are  competitions,  too,  for  the  curtain 
raiser  and  for  the  farce  for  Junior  Day ;  again,  competitions  for 
a  burlesque  or  farce  for  the  so-called  '<  Sophomore  Minstrels  " ; 
and  still  more  competitions  for  the  Class  Day  Extravaganza,  a 
kind  of  comic  opera  which  is  given  on  the  Monday  before  com- 
mencement day  of  each  year  in  the  Greek  theatre. 

This  sketch  of  the  college  dramatic  movement,  though  incom- 
plete, is  perhaps  enough  to  prove  that  the  growth  of  interest  in 
drama  is  not  accidental  and  local,  and  it  seems  to  show  that  the 
activity,  unless  checked  by  something  now  not  foreseen,  will 
slowly  increase  both  in  territory  and  in  dignity.  Indeed,  the 
movement  resembles  somewhat  the  growth  of  gymnastic  exercise 
which  has  distinguished  the  last  few  decades  of  college  history 
— ^that  slow,  half  conscious  rising  into  a  place  not  easily  lost 
again  among  the  necessities  of  a  good  curriculum.  Gymnastics, 
of  course,  has  a  value  in  the  very  fact  that  it  is  unintellectual, 
hence  recreative  and  a  bringer  of  physical  strength.  The  giv- 
ing of  serious  plays,  though  recreative  too,  is  certainly  an  intel- 
lectual labor,  and  might  for  this  reason  seem  to  have  a  natural 
right  in  a  course  of  study.  But  the  question  whether  the  art 
•of  drama  in  its  full  meaning  will  ever  be  admitted  to  college 
<:urricula  and  obtain  credit  toward  graduation  is  not  easy  to 
answer.  The  part  of  wisdom  may  not  be  to  grant  it  such 
credit.  None  of  the  colleges  here  mentioned  do  as  yet  credit 
the  rendering  of  a  play,  however  classical  it  is  or  however 
excellent  the  performance.  One  or  two  institutions  have  con- 
sidered the  matter,  but  have  not  changed  their  policy.  The 
subject  is  not  academic,  say  the  authorities.  And  they  are  not 
sorry  to  sweep  it  beyond  discussion  t>y  this  condemnation.  It 
is,  however,  somewhat  hard  to  define  what  many  college  pro- 
fessors mean  by  that  pet  word  **  academic."  You  understand — 
by  their  manner,  of  course — ^that  what  is  academic  is  to  be  hon- 
ored, and  what  is  unacademic  is  somehow  dishonored,  for  rea- 
sons that  may  be  mysterious.  But  their  way  of  pronouncing 
the  execution  of  a  Beethoven  sonata  or  the  acting  of  a  Shakes- 
pearian comedy — not  the  history  of  them,  by  no  means,  not 
anything  that  can  be  got  from  books — to  be  unacademic  is 
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usually  sufficient  to  make  you  retire  behind  your  breastworks 
for  reinforcements  before  you  make  another  attack.  Years  ago 
a  dozen  subjects  now  unquestioned  were  not  regarded  as  proper 
for  college  study,  being  either  too  undeveloped  in  themselves 
or  thought  too  unimportant.  In  fact,  history  shows  academic  to 
be  an  elastic  word.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  traditional,  the 
accepted,  whatever  has  fought  its  way  in,  and  espedally  what- 
ever kinds  of  knowledge  can  be  drawn  from  printed  pages. 
All  the  arts,  however,  are  alike  called  unacademic.  Many  col- 
leges, it  is  true,  have  departments  of  music  and  painting,  in 
which,  strange  to  say,  they  emphasize  the  execution  and  omit 
or  slight  the  history  and  philosophy— the  truly  academic  side. 
But  the  most  severe  institutions  in  the  country,  while  accepting 
the  history  and  philosophy  of  music  and  painting,  do  not  grant 
academic  credit  to  the  technical  executive  sides  of  these  arts. 
Many  a  student  may  learn  from  his  college  courses  a  good  deal 
about  Italian  painting  and  German  music,  and  his  appreciation 
may  be  greatly  refined  and  extended  by  such  knowledge. 
Very  few,  however,  have  the  benefit  that  comes  from  even 
slight  attempts  at  sketching  nature  or  composing  and  playing 
harmonies.  It  is  true  that  in  many  English  courses  students 
are  required  to  write  sonnets  and  odes  in  order  to  understand 
better  the  laws  of  versification  and  the  examples  of  it  in  actual 
literature.  So,  too,  with  stories  and  other  forms  of  writing. 
But  the  principle  of  practicing  an  art  is  little  adopted  and  its 
value  scarcely  recognized  outside  the  traditional  realm  of  lit- 
erary composition. 

The  art  of  drama,  however,  labors  under  many  disadvantages 
from  which  no  other  art  suffers.  A  revolution  in  public  feeling 
is  needed  before  the  general  judgment  will  put  it  even  in  the 
same  rank  with  music  and  painting.  How  far  that  revolution 
has  already  proceeded  is  difficult  to  say.  Even  a  beginning  is 
much.  All  the  forms  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  against  the 
art  are  of  course  pernicious,  but  in  college  circles  there  seems 
to  be  a  particular  obstruction,  which  is  not  so  much  ignorance 
as  a  kind  of  inherited  blindness  to  the  true  nature  of  drama. 
College  professors  forget  and  college  students  are  not  oflen 
enough  taught  that  a  drama — especially  one  of  high  class — ^is 
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not  simply  or  not  chiefly  a  piece  of  printed  literature.  It  is  true 
that  drama  comes  before  us  in  two  very  distinct  guises.  In  one 
it  is  print»  and  addresses  the  mind  in  practically  the  same  way 
as  a  novel.  The  drama  of  past  ages  and  foreign  countries  we 
know  largely  as  literature  merely ;  but  drama  is  not  and  should 
not  be  treated  as  mere  printed  literature.  The  other  and  the 
true  guise  of  drama  is  as  a  piece  of  simulated  life»  enacted  by 
living  persons,  who  use  words,  gestures  and  the  accompani- 
ments of  actual  life  and  to  some  extent  feel  actual  emotions. 
Drama  as  printed  literature  has  without  question  great  value. 
Its  literary  form  has  peculiar  technical  and  imaginative  quali- 
ties ;  and  as  a  means  of  preserving  intact  from  actor  to  actor 
and  from  age  to  age  some  of  the  world's  finest  masterpieces  of 
art,  the  printed  record  of  words  and  actions  is  priceless ;  yet  in 
itself  the  printed  part  is  only  half  of  a  masterpiece. 

Few  would  maintain  that  an  author  who  consciously  and 
purposely  wrote  a  drama  merely  to  be  read  had  produced  any- 
thing specially  creditable.  It  is  vastly  easier  and  more  sensible, 
if  a  writer  wishes  something  to  be  related,  to  put  it  into  narra- 
tive form,  which,  because  of  its  fullness  and  space  for  descrip- 
tion and  comment,  is  really  better  adapted  to  his  end.  Besides, 
we  have  a  strong  inner  protest  against  the  so-called  closet 
drama.  The  mere  name  is  an  artistic  absurdity.  The  only 
real  closet  dramas  must  be  those  that  represent  such  small  bits 
of  life  as  could  and  do  take  place  in  closets— ^the  lady's  sewing 
room,  possibly  the  smoker's  den,  the  student's  bedroom,  hardly 
more.  There  might  be  justification  for  such  a  name  in  drama 
to  correspond  to  chamber  music  and  the  chamber  concert.  But 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  best  excuse  for  throwing  the 
representation  of  a  bit  of  life  into  dramatic  form,  instead  of  into 
a  novel  or  a  picture,  is  precisely  that  the  illusion  of  reality  may 
be  as  perfect  as  possible,  that  it  may  be  felt  as  alive.  If  this  is 
not  the  aesthetic  justification  of  drama  it  has  none.  But  just  this 
and  nothing  else  is  the  reason  of  its  existence  as  a  distinct  art. 
This  is  its  essence,  and  the  ground  of  its  unapproached  emo- 
tional and  moral  appeal.  Painting  makes  pictures  and  novels 
tell  stories,  but  no  other  art  shows  life  in  the  very  act — warm, 
full-blooded,  tingling. 
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When  we  read  a  drama,  therefore,  we  instinctively  imagine 
the  action  and  speech  of  living  persons  as  the  aid  and  inter- 
preter of  the  meager  form.  The  more  fully  we  imagine  this, 
the  more  subtly  we  enter  into  the  suggestions  of  feeling  and 
act,  the  more  we  are  drawing  upon  that  other  side  of  the  drama 
which  is  given,  not  by  the  author,  but  by  the  actor.  For  a 
genuine  drama  is  always  as  much  the  creation  of  the  actor  as 
of  the  writer ;  often  it  is  more.  The  inflections  of  his  voice,  the 
action  of  his  body,  and  the  byplay  between  persons,  are  what 
give  to  this  art  its  peculiar  character  and  value.  What  can  be 
said,  then,  of  the  drama  that  deliberately  sets  aside  the  contri- 
bution of  the  actor  and  proclaims  itself  mere  literature?  Only 
that  as  a  work  of  art  it  is  pitifully  incomplete,  the  illusion  of 
reality  is  broken;  and  this  form,  which  of  all  art  forms  de- 
mands life  as  its  expression  and  interpreter,  is  cast  over  a  mere 
dead  thing.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  an  author  consciously 
producing  a  closet  drama.  He  always  has  a  sneaking  hope  of 
his  play  being  acted ;  and  no  amount  of  purely  literary  merit — 
exquisite  sentiments,  poetical  words — can  make  up  to  us  for  the 
loss  of  vitality  if  it  is  not  acted.  In  fact,  the  closet  drama  is  a 
mistake.  It  is  a  product  of  weakly  dramatic  minds  in  undra- 
matic  periods.  Furthermore,  such  plays,  even  as  literature, 
will  almost  invariably  be  found  lacking  in  the  two  special  ele- 
ments essential  to  drama — those  two  things  which  can  turn  a 
bit  of  life  into  drama  instead  of  some  other  kind  of  art.  One  of 
these  essential  differentiating  elements  is  struggle,  conflict  of 
forces,  opposition  of  wills.  It  may  be  a  struggle  between  man 
and  man,  man  and  society,  or  man  and  his  other  selves ;  but 
struggle  there  must  be  if  drama  is  to  be  the  aesthetic  outgrowth. 
This  element  is  the  very  soul  of  drama.  The  other  element  is 
just  as  essential,  but  is  part  of  the  body  with  which  the  soul  is 
clothed,  or  to  speak  without  figure,  it  is  the  law  that  modifies 
the  literary  form  in  such  a  way  that  all  the  important  parts  of 
this  struggle  are  expressed  by  action^  directly,  not  by  narrative, 
not  by  picture  or  description,  but  going  straight  from  life  in  the 
actor  to  life  in  the  spectator.  These  are  the  two  characteristics 
of  matter  and  form  that  are  simply  indispensable,  if  a  piece  of 
literature  may  deserve  the  name  of  drama.     In  addition,  the 
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actual  setting  forth  of  a  drama  before  an  audience  is  surrounded 

by  many  mechanical  difficulties  and  opportunities,  upon  the 

right  treatment  of  which  much  of  the  success  depends.     The 

knowing  how  to  use  advantageously  the  physical  conditions  of 

the  theatre  is  a  science  in  itself. 

Surely  it  is  obvious  that  an  artistic  product  springing  from 

elements  such  as  these  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  create.     The 

extreme  difficulty  of  writing  it,  of  acting  and  staging  it,  and  of 

finding  audiences  appreciative  of  the  result,  are  of  course  the 

main  reasons  why  out  of  the  vast  mass  of  theatrical  entertain* 

ments  relatively  few  can  be  put  into  the  class  of  great  drama* 
These  are  the  reasons,  too,  why  when  that  happy  triple  con- 
junction does  exist,  a  work  of  art  is  produced  which  honors  its 
author,  its  actors,  and  its  audience,  as  perhaps  no  other  art  form 
can  honor  its  makers. 

It  is  right  to  feel,  therefore,  that  the  art  of  drama  is  something 
noble  and  admirable,  something  to  be  enjoyed  and  encouraged, 
patronized  and  studied.  It  is  as  far  above  some  things  that  go 
by  its  name  as  the  art  of  painting  is  above  a  child's  daub  or  a 
street  advertisement ;  as  the  art  of  architecture  is  above  the  sav- 
age's mud  hut  and  the  pioneer's  tent.  Any  attempt  to  under- 
stand this  art,  which  suffers  under  such  great  disadvantages 
from  the  public  ignorance,  from  commercial  greed  and  display, 
and  from  the  absence  anywhere  of  true  accepted  standards  of 
sesthetic  values;  any  attempt  to  treat  the  art  seriously,  to  use 
not  only  its  beauty  and  charm,  but  also  its  unsurpassed  cultural 
power,  is  both  noteworthy  and  praiseworthy ;  something  to  be 
cherished  and  fostered,  persisted  in  and  developed.  The  col- 
lege dramatic  movement,  if  it  grows  as  its  friends  hope,  may 
hold  in  embryo  the  solution  of  many  of  the  problems  that  now 
confront  the  highminded  lover  of  drfma.  College  youth  can 
hardly  go  on  presenting  plays,  however  unskilfully,  without 
learning  much  about  the  practical  and  the  aesthetic  require- 
ments of  the  theatre  and  acting.  With  their  present  enthusiasm 
for  drama  they  can  hardly  listen  to  serious  speakers  on  the 
subject,  or  see  good  plays,  and  escape  having  their  ideals  raised 
and  their  knowledge  further  increased.  And  as  the  success 
and  influence  of  any  art  must  always  depend  in  large  measure 
on  the  number  and  the  cultivation  of  its  patrons,  we  may  hope 
that  the  present  lively  intereist  of  students  in  dramatic  production 
may  result  also  in  the  creation  of  a  more  enlightened,  wide- 
spread, public  demand  for  true  and  noble  theatrical  art,  such  as 
flourishes  to-day  only  in  exceptional  places  and  circumstances. 


Editorial 

No  educational  movement  is  more  distinctive  of  current  tendencies 
than  the  painstaking  and  reflective  interest  being  taken  in  **  Art 
and  Constructive  Exercises  "  for  all  grades  of  schools.  Manual  train- 
ing high  schools,  flanked  on  the  one  hand  by  arts  and  crafts  in  the  ele- 
mentary classes,  and  on  the  other  by  the  higher  technical  school  and 
engineering  courses  in  the  college,  become  a  type  of  this  comparatively 
new  agency  for  education.  The  function  of  the  manual  arts  in  instruc- 
tion enters  into  much  current  discussion.  Not  experts  only,  but 
teachers,  school  principals,  and  superintendents  are  interested  in  the 
conclusions  reached.  For,  while  there  remain  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  details  of  materials  and  sequence  of  exercises  and  length  of  course 
and  collateral  studies,  there  is  a  unity  of  conviction  that  these  art  and 
construction  lessons  are  not  isolated  and  alien  interests,  but  have  edu- 
cative aims  and  uses  for  both  culture  and  eflliciency,  as  may  be  claimed 
for  history,  geography,  or  reading.  Knowledge  of  and  interest  in 
the  manual  arts  are  quite  as  much  a  part  of  the  professional  equip- 
ment of  the  elementary  or  high  school  teacher,  as  a  knowledge  of  or 
interest  in  any  of  the  traditional  subjects.  In  time  what  the  experts 
know  of  constructive  design,  graphic  expression,  applied  arts,  school 
decoration,  art  exhibits,  tool  uses  and  plastic  materials,  will  be  de- 
manded of  the  class  teachers  too.  All  are  therefore  interested  in  the 
results. 

THE  writer  has  no  information  as  to  the  number  of  supervisors  of 
drawing,  manual  training,  and  the  domestic  arts  engaged  in  this 
country.  But  the  list  is  lengthening  every  year.  The  Western  Draw- 
ing Teachers'  Association,  the  Eastern  Drawing  Teachers'  Association, 
and  The  Council  of  Supervisors  of  the  Manual  Arts,  are  typical  of  the 
attempts  of  those  interested  to  organize  for  greater  efficiency.  The 
effort  deserves  encouragement.  There  are  hundreds  of  teachers  whose 
work  would  be  strengthened  by  association  with  these  others  of  similar 
interests.  The,  as  yet,  relatively  meager  literature  of  the  subject,  is 
full  of  suggestion  touching  both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  instruc- 
tion in  both  the  manual  arts  and  the  related  flne  arts.  The  serious 
discussion  of  the  uses  of  these  arts  as  instruments  of  real  education  (and 
not  merely  art  or  hand  training)  is  but  beginning.  Teachers  who 
commence  to  inform  themselves  now  will  find  the  task  comparatively 
easy ;  but  so  rapidly  is  the  literature  of  the  subject  growing  that,  in  a 
few  years,  the  uninitiated  would  find  themselves  swamped  by  it.     For 
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example,  the  organization  of  the  Supervisors  of  the  Manual  Arts,  of 
which  mention  was  made,  has  published  six  year  books,  1901  to  1906 
inclusive,  comprising  sixty-five  articles  upon  the  various  phases  of  this 
subject.  The  last  issue  offers  a  valuable  bibliography  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  books  and  magazine  articles  bearing  upon  the 
arts  and  crafts,  and  their  teaching.  All  of  them  have  to  do  v^ith  public 
school  interests;  of  the  sixty-five  articles  published,  a  score  or  more 
bear  upon  high  school  teaching.  In  addition  to  the  bibliography  named, 
the  two  year  books  for  1904  and  1905  include  nearly  four  hundred  titles 
descriptive  of  books  and  articles  published  during  those  years  on  the  arts. 

TO  the  uninformed  it  is  astounding  how  rapid  has  been  the  acces- 
sion of  interest  in,  and  knowledge  of,  these  means  of  education 
during  recent  years.  Instruction  in  them  has  become  steadily  more 
purposeful,  and,  in  practice,  intelligent.  Just  now,  as  of  all  new  sub- 
jects, the  introduction  is  almost  altogether  through  the  special  super- 
visor. And  while  the  supervisor's  place  will  not,  probably,  grow  less, 
or  his  function  less  important,  the  modem  conception  of  education 
requires  that  the  class  teacher  in  the  grades  and  the  teacher  of  what- 
ever subject  in  the  high  school  must  also  know  enough  of  the  arts 
supervised  to  follow  instructions  intelligently,  and  co-ordinate  instruc- 
tion in  them  with  that  in  all  other  related  subjects.  The  published 
papers  and  discussions  of  all  these  and  similar  organizations  form  a 
library  of  professional  reading  and  study,  not  less  suggestive  than  new 
and  expert.  Such  contributions  as  ^*  The  Psychologists  on  the  Teach- 
ing of  the  Manual  Arts,"  ^*  The  Aims  and  Purposes  of  the  Public 
School  Course  in  the  Arts,"  *^  The  Meaning  and  Aim  of  Art  Educa- 
tion," **  The  Course  of  Study  in  the  Arts,"  "  Public  Evening  Courses 
in  the  Manual  Arts,"  and  ^^The  Normal  Course  in  Manual  Arts,** 
hint  at  the  valuable  suggestiveness  of  such  literature  for  all  teachers. 
Neither  teaching  of  arts  and  crafts,  nor  instruction  in  history  and  geog- 
raphy, etc.,  will  have  accomplished  its  legitimate  end,  until  each  ot 
them  is  seen  and  used  as  an  organic  part  of  the  one  common  effort  to 
achieve  a  unit  of  efficiency  and  culture  in  the  learner.  As  all  are  parts 
of  a  common  scheme,  each  must  re-enforce  the  other—- every  other — to 
the  one  end  of  personal  efficiency  and  joy  in  living. 

WE  fully  realize  that  the  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  is  no 
sinecure.  The  work  itself  is  arduous  and  makes  a  constant 
demand  on  body,  brain  and  nerves.  '  The  responsibility  is  great  and 
the  work  is  never  done.  Worst  of  all,  the  incumbent  of  this  office  is 
made  the  **  buffer"  of  all  sorts  of  troubles,  or  at  least  of  the  more  seri- 
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ous  troubles,  of  the  entire  school  system.  Is  there  a  difficulty  in 
discipline  which  g^ows  beyond  the  individual  teacher?  The  super- 
intendent ^ust  settle  it !  Is  some  parent  disgruntled  ?  It  is  he  who 
must  soothe  the  ruffled  feelings !  Is  there  a  flaw  in  the  curriculum  .^ 
He  should  have  known  better  than  to  have  permitted  it !  Are  the 
public  dissatisfied  with  the  results  which  they  are  getting  for  their 
money  expended  on  the  schools  ?  The  superintendent  is  made  the 
scapegoat  I  Even  the  State  Board  is  watching  to  see  that  he  is  keeping 
up  to  his  duty,  and  he  is  conscious  that  if  he  does  not  walk  very  cir- 
cumspectly something  may  ^' drop"  at  any  moment;  and  his  career 
will  receive  a  serious  setback.  It  is,  indeed,  a  strenuous  profession^ 
calling  for  great  talents,  assiduous  vigilance,  and  infinite  tact.  We 
pen  these  words  as  the  preface  to  two  brief  exhortations.  First,  to  the 
public,  whom  we  would  urge  to  be  more  considerate,  more  mindful  of 
all  the  difficulties  that  beset  this  public  servant's  pathway,  more  sym- 
pathetic with  him  in  his  problems,  more  appreciative  of  his  earnest 
efforts,  more  kindly,  more  loyal.  And  secondly  to  the  superintendent, 
whom  we  would  counsel  to  guard  against  any  lowering  of  his  man- 
hood and  independence  before  the  bar  of  criticism  to  which  his  pro- 
fession is  constantly  subjected.  The  temptation  is  very  great  to  sacri- 
fice independence  of  judgment  to  the  demands  of  mere  policy.  We 
heard  an  experienced  teacher  say  recently  that  she  had  scarcely  ever 
known  an  aggressive,  forceful  superintendent.  The  idea  was  that  it 
was  so  necessary  for  him  to  placate  various  parties  and  interests  that 
he  often  sacrificed  achievement  to  tact.  Yet  we  believe  that  a  forceful 
superintendent  can  usually  carry  the  public  along  with  him  if  he  is 
sane,  firm,  and  good  tempered.  We  all  like  to  see  ^^  something  doing.*' 
We  admire  a  man  of  ideas  and  of  grit.  While  the  above  mentioned 
teacher's  criticism  may  have  been  too  sweeping,  we  believe  that  there 
is  a  grain  of  truth  in  it.  The  temptations  to  be  over-politic  in  this 
office  are  manifold ;  and  we  fear  that  the  schools  often  suffer  for  fear 
that  if  something  which  is  known  to  be  best  is  done  someone  may  lose 
his  job. 


IN  spite  of  the  danger  of  being  charged  with  a  touch,  of  self-conceit 
or  a  taint  of  ^'  commercialism,"  we  venture  ^o  suggest  that  superin- 
tendents make  the  excellent  story  by  Mrs.  Milner,  in  this  number  of 
Education,  the  basis  of  a  discussion  in  their  teachers'  meetings.  It 
seems  to  us  to  suggest  the  solution  of  some  of  the  gravest  problems  of 
the  schoolroom.  A  perfectly  self-controlled  teacher  will  rarely  have 
serious  trouble  in  school  discipline.  The  power  to  see  all  that  is  going 
on  without  noticing  a  good  many  things  is  a  rare  faculty.     The  reserva- 
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tion  of  punishments  for  really  serious  offenses  is  far  better  than  to  waste 
all  one's  powder  on  petty  troubles.  The  ability  to  see  behind  the 
scenes  and  beyond  the  mere  outward  facts  to  the  inward  spirit,  makes 
a  common  **  schoolmarm"  into  an  angel.  The  power  to  put  herself 
at  the  boy's  or  girl's  point  of  view,  and  to  see  as  they  see,  makes  her 
certain  of  adoration.  Heights  are  scaled  by  the  pupils  of  a  school  with 
such  a  teacher,  and  heaven  opens  before  them.  The  story  shows  how 
a  teacher  mastered  herself  under  serious  provocation,  and  vindicated 
her  authority  by  getting  at  the  heart  of  a  boy  instead  of  by  flying  into  a 
passion  and  venting  on  him  her  wrath  in  some  superficial  penalty.  It 
is  helpfully,  interesting  and  suggestive. 

WE  venture  to  urge  the  management  of  the  California  meeting 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  next  summer  to  provide  for  and  encourage  a 
general  exhibit  of  educational  books  and  appliances  in  connection 
therewith.  We  make  this  suggestion  not  at  all  in  a  spirit  of  ^'com- 
mercialism ;  though  we  do  not  for  a  moment  admit  that  there  is  any 
odium  attaching  itself  necessarily  to  this  word  or  to  the  business  of 
making  and  selling  teachers'  supplies.  This  seems  to  us  as  honor- 
able and  useful  a  work  as  using  such  goods  after  they  are  made.  But 
we  feel  confident*  after  talking  with  scores  of  teachers  on  the  subject 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  that  the  teachers  themselves  find 
such  exhibits  stimulating  and  helpful  in  an  eminent  degree.  Large 
numbers  of  those  who  attend  such  meetings  come  from  the  smaller 
towns  remote  from  the  larger  opportunities  afforded  city  teachers  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  latest  books  and  school  appliances. 
They  get  new  ideas  and  real  help  from  looking  over  the  exhibits. 
The  East  will  send  much  useful  and  helpful  material  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  next  summer  if  the  wa^  is  opened.  We  know  of  no  objection 
to  this  and  we  believe  it  offers  many  advantages  to  all  concerned. 


Moral  and  Religious  Education 

[At  a  result  of  a  conference  recently  held  with  repretentatiTet  of  the  leTeral 
women's  clubs  in  Philadelphia,  the  aocompanjing  outline  was  submitted  and 
recently  discussed  at  a  public  meeting  in  that  citjr,  and  is  held  under  further 
advisement.  The  author,  Dr.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  is  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  first  super- 
intendent of  education  in  Porto  Rico ;  has  had  an  honorable  career  as  author, 
educational  editor  and  lecturer;  and  his  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  moral 
and  religious  education  will  command  great  respect. — Eds.  Education.] 

That  the  discussion  may  be  confined  to  an  analysis  of  the  problem 
of  moral  and  religious  education,  and  result  in  the  most  valuable  sug- 
gestions, the  committee  offers  the  following  outline : — 

THE   SCOPE  AND   METHOD   OP    MORAL  AND   RSLIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

A.     TTie  Scope. — ^To  determine  the  limits  of  the  problem. 

I.  Related  essentials.     To  furnish  the  soul  with  the  elements  of 
the  problem 

1.  The  virtue  of  civilization,  which  is  politeness  or  courtesy. 

The  problem  of  civilization  is  to  secure  c6nduct  on 
its  plane  of  social  demand. 

2.  The  virtue  of    morality,    which   is  conscientiousness  or 

dependableness. 
The  problem  of  morality  is  to  secure  conduct  on  the 
plane  of  thought,  whence  arises  the  function  of  con* 
science. 

II.  Religious  education  proper. 

1.  The  virtue  of  religion,  which  is  humility. 

The  problem  of  religion  is  to  secure  a  recognition  of 
the  inadequacy  of  human  guidance  for  conduct  and  to 
follow  implicitly  the  guidance  of  the  Divine. 

2.  Its  aspects. 

I .  The  theoretical  training  in  the  religious  life. 

(a)  Nutrition  of  feeling — problem  of  elementary 
education.  «  « 

{b)  Nutrition  of  definition — problem  of  secondary 
education. 

{jc)  Nutrition  of  insight — problem  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 
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2.  The  practical  training. 

(a)  Consecration  of  self  to  our  ideals. 

(d)  Reconciliation  of  the  individual  with  his  lot. 

{c)  Selection  of  a  viewpoint  in  life. 

3.  The  absolute  training. 

(a)  Conformity  to  law. 

(d)  Investigation  of  the  activities  of  the  race  in 

its  effort  to  achieve  the  higher  life. 
(c)  Selection  of  a  creed  or  confession  of  faith. 

B.     The  Method, — To  determine  the  process  of  instruction. 

1.  Tell  it — ^to  solicit  thought — intellectual  phase. 

2.  Rhyme  it — to  solicit  feeling — emotional  phase. 

3.  Formulate  it — to  solicit  guidance — volitional  phase. 

The  question  or  problem  :  How  much  of  all  this  may  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools  ? 

A  Faithful  Friend 

MARTHA  SHBPARDLIPPIMCOTT 

Oh !  what  a  faithful  friend  is  hope ! 

It  leads  us  through  the  dark, 
When  we  might  often  be  downcast, 

And  fail  to  find  the  spark 
From  which  Illumination  bright 

May  light  our  future  way, 
And  lead  us  on,  with  steadfast  tread. 

To  a  far  fitirer  day. 

Then  never  lose  our  good  friend,  hope. 

But  ever  seek  its  light. 
Until  a  happy  day  shall  dawn. 

All  glorious  and  bright, 
When  sorrow's  shades  have  passed  away, 

Behind  the  glow  of  hope. 
And  we  no  more  as  in  the  past. 

Must  with  such  trials  cope. 

A  guiding  light  will  hope  e'er  be, 

Upward  to  lead  our  souls, 
So  that,  by  perseverance,  we 

May  reach  life's  highest  goals, 
And  in  this  faithful,  helping  friend 

Our  faith  e'er  let  us  place ; 
With  faith  and  hope  we'll  surely  win 

Our  Heavenly  Father's  grace. 


A  Summer  School  in  Europe 

PROF.   M.  V.   O'SHKA,  MADI80K,  WIS. 

Summer  schools  are  of  quite  recent  origin.  It  seems  only  yesterday 
that  the  movement  to  establish  them  in  normal  schools,  colleges  and 
universities  was  begun,  and  now  one  finds  these  schools  everywhere. 
The  reader  can  doubtless  remember  the  stock  argument  wise  people 
were  accustomed  to  use  against  summer  study.  ^*  No  one  can  do  good 
work  in  hot  weather/'  they  said;  <^  and  teachers  need  to  rest  their 
brains  anyway."  Now  we  hear  these  same  people  claiming  that  the 
mind  is  as  active  and  vigorous  in  summer  as  at  any  other  season ;  apd 
practically  all  colleges  and  universities  give  regular  credit  for  both 
graduate  and  undergraduate  study  in  their  summer  sessions.  The 
attendance  upon  summer  schools  is  constantly  increasing,  and  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  teachers  are  unwilling  to  spend  their  vacations  in 
sheer  idleness.  They  desire  a  rest,  of  course;  but  lethargy  never 
refreshes  or  re-invigorates  one.  Change  of  occupation  will  alone 
restore  the  wearied  teacher,  or  anyone  else,  for  that  matter. 

Rest  requires  the  use  of  brain  areas  that  have  not  been  exercised 
for  some  time,  while  those  that  have  been  overtaxed  are  permitted  to 
lie  fallow  for  a  period.  One  who  comes  out  of  the  office  or  the 
schoolroom,  and  simply  lies  around  does  not  call  into  action  those 
parts  of  his  organism  that  need  stimulating ;  he  keeps  living  over  the 
old  life  continually.  You  cannot  change  your  circle  of  ideas,  includ- 
ing your  worries  and  trials,  unless  you  change  your  habitual  activi* 
ties  and  your  environments.  Many  a  teacher  goes  back  into  the 
schoolroom  in  September  just  as  fatigued  as  when  she  left  it  in  June^ 
simply  because  she  has  been  unable  to  put  out  of  her  thoughts  the 
accustomed  schoolroom  regime,  which  has  impressed  itself  very  deeply 
upon  all  her  thoughts,  her  feelings,  and  even  ber  bodily  processes. 
Every  vital  function  in  the  human  organism  is  influenced  for  good  or 
ill  by  one's  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  people 
who  worry,  or  who  are  not  inspired  by  their  environments,  rarely 
feel  in  good,  vigorous  health  and  spirits. 

Teachers  have  more  or  less  unconsciously  discovered  that  they 
return  to  their  work  in  the  fall  in  better  condition,  if  they  spend  at 
least  a  part  of  their  vacation  away  from  the  familiar  scenes  of  their 
labors,  engaged  in  sightseeing,  study,  or  out-door  pastimes.  When 
once  a  teacher  goes  to  a  good,  inspiring  summer  school  he  easily  geta 
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into  the  habit  of  going ;  for  one  reason,  because  it  rests  him,  as  he 
says.  He  meets  people  with  fresh  views  of  things,  and  he  is  led  to 
think  along  different  lines  from  his  custom  in  the  class  room,  and  this 
builds  him  up.  Moreover,  he  is  keeping  up  with  the  times,  which  is 
the  most  important  consideration  in  summer  study.  Most  of  us  are, 
when  we  begin,  ill-prepared  at  best  for  this  great  profession  of  teach* 
ing,  and  the  only  possibility  of  our  doing  effective  work  depends 
upon  our  keeping  our  minds  open  to  the  new  light  which  is  pouring 
in  constantly  from  every  quarter.  A  teacher  who  does  not  attempt  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  developments  in  education  will  be  hope- 
lessly pass6  in  a  decade. 

But  I  return  to  my  main  point, — rest  from  the  duties  of  the  school- 
room requires  change  of  scene  and  occupation.  This  is  why  travel 
has  always  been  esteemed  so  highly  by  those  who  have  tried  it.  Physi- 
cians know  that  travel  is  the  best  possible  medicine  for  fatigue.  Take 
a  person  in  any  profession  who  has  become  ^*  run  down,'*  which  means 
that  the  organism  has  lost  its  power  of  complete  recuperation.  You 
will  find  in  all  such  cases  that  the  patient  is  dull  in  mind,  and  things 
have  lost  their  savor  for  him.  He  is  in  a  bad  state  of  nerves.  Now 
place  him  among  scenes  that  arouse  his  admiration  and  delight  and  in- 
terest him,  and  every  vital  function  will  be  quickened  and  revivified* 
The  body  will  forget  its  old  depressed  habits,  and  will  respond  to  an 
enlivened  mind.  Travel,  then,  if  taken  under  the  right  conditions,  is 
by  all  means  the  best  tonic  for  the  teacher ;  it  is  a  veritable  elixir  of 
life. 

You  can  always  tell  a  teacher  who  has  been  abroad  in  the  world. 
He  has  a  fresher,  more  optimistic  view  of  life ;  and,  more  important 
than  all  else,  he  has  seen  the  things  he  is  trying  to  teach  his  pupils. 
Think  of  a  person  attempting  to  teach  geography  and  history  and  art 
and  civilization  who  has  never  been  outside  the  boundaries  of  his  own 
country !  Teaching  is  a  process  of  leading  the  young  into  possession 
of  the  culture  of  their  own  age ;  and  the  leader  ought  surely  to  have 
come  into  very  vital  contact  with  that  culture  in  all  its  phases,  so  far 
as  this  is  at  all  possible. 

And  this  is  not  now  an  impracticable  or  even  a  difficult  matter. 
The  Bureau  of  University  Travel  has  planned  a  summer  school  in 
Europe  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  teachers*  It 
is  designed  primarily  for  purposes  of  mental  refreshment  and  inspira- 
tion ;  but  it  is  intended  also  to  be  of  very  marked  benefit  to  the  teacher 
in  his  professional  activities.  Men  who  have  made  a  special  study  of 
various  phases  of  European  civilization  will  aid  the  teacher  to  see  the 
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really  essential  things  in  the  most  economical,  eiSective,  and  attractive 
way.  No  one  can  appreciate  the  culture  of  any  foreign  people  by 
simply  plunging  into  it  without  knowing  where  to  look  for  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics.  The  Bureau  has  very  happily  solved  the 
problem  here.  It  has  arranged  a  tour  covering  the  countries  of  Europe 
of  greatest  interest  to  the  teacher,  and  it  has  provided  men  to  direct 
the  teacher's  vision  to  the  really  vital  matters.  In  this  way  a  study 
will  be  made  at  first  hand,  by  the  laboratory  method,  of  contempo- 
rary European  civilization.  Think  of  the  advantage  of  studying  the 
geography  and  history  and  art  and  education  and  government  of 
France,  say,  right  on  the  spot,  as  compared  with  reading  about  these 
things  in  some  class  room  two  thousand  miles  away  I  And  this  study 
comes  most  naturally  and  attractively,  because  it  is  the  means  of  more 
fully  understanding  and  appreciating  what  is  ri^ht  about  one  in  his 
environment.  There  is  no  drudgery  about  this,  but  only  exhilaration 
and  enjoyment. 

The  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  University  Travel  should  be  rewarded 
by  a  generous  response  from  the  teaching  profession. 
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Home  It  Where  The  Heart  Is 

O.  P.    GUKRRIBR 

Home  is  where  the  heart  it, 

Be  it  hut  or  hall ; 
'Tis  the  space  where  love  hath  place, 
Sweetest  it  of  all. 

Home  is  where  the  heart  it, 
Sweetett  tpot  of  all. 

Home  it  where  the  heart  it, — 

Skiet  be  dark  or  clear, 

Country  fair  or  detert  bare. 

Home  it  with  my  dear. 

Home  it  where  the  heart  it, 
Clote  about  my  dear. 

Home  it  where  the  heart  it ; 

Be  it  but  a  day 
I  depart  from  mj  tweetheart, 
Home  it  far  away. 

Home  it  where  the  heart  it, 
Where  mine  own  doth  ttay. 


Foreign  Notei 

RBCOGNITION  OP  WOMSN  IN  THB  TEACHING  PROFESSION 

A  favorite  subject  of  comment  with  European  educators  is  the  high 
proportion  of  women  teachers  in  the  schools  and  even  in  the  colleges 
of  the  United  States,  and  comparisons  are  made  in  this  respect,  often 
to  the  disparagement  of  our  own  country.  Without  entering  at  all 
into  the  discussion  of  the  question  thus  raised,  it  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve the  gradual  but  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  women  teachers 
in  the  leading  countries  of  Europe.  In  England,  in  1875,  the  women 
teachers  formed  59  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  teachers  engaged 
in  elementary  schools;  if  only  certificated  teachers,  who  were  or 
might  be  appointed  as  head  teachers,  are  considered,  women  formed 
53  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  in  1900  these  proportions  were 
respectively  75  per  cent  and  61  per  cent,  and  the  proportion  of  women 
is  still  increasing. 

In  Scotland  out  of  a  total  of  12,080  certified  teachers  in  elementary 
schools  63  per  cent  are  women.  The  corresponding  proportion  in 
1890  was  52  per  cent. 

In  our  own  country  the  proportion  of  women  teachers  in  public 
schools  is  74  per  cent,  but  in  the  South  Central  Division  it  is  only 
57  per  cent ;  here,  as  in  foreign  countries,  the  tendency  is  toward  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  women  teachers. 

The  policy  of  separate  schools  for  girls  and  boys  at  all  stages  above 
elementary  education,  which  is  common  in  Europe,  makes  it  difficult 
to  estimate  the  relative  importance  of  women  teachers  in  schools 
classed  as  secondary,  corresponding  to  the  high  schools  of  the  United 
States.  Under  the  separate  school  system  the  higher  education  of 
girls  is  entrusted  chiefly  to  women,  and  that  of  boys  exclusively  to 
men.  One  advantage  of  this  arrangement,  that  is  very  generally  over- 
looked, is  the  development  of  a  high  order  of  administrative  power 
among  women  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  for  girls.  This  has 
been  noticeably  the  case  in  England,  as  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
forceful  women  comprised  in  the  **  Association  of  Headmistresses." 
The  assistant  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  for  girls  have  also 
organized  an  association,  which  promises  to  do  much  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  professional  standing  and  emoluments.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  as  the  necessity  of  public  pro- 
vision of  secondary  schools  is  more  and  more  fully  recognized  in 
England,  the  question  of  coeducation  schools  of  this  grade  and  of  the 
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appointment  of  women  principals  to  the  same  should  be  earnestly 
considered.  In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  the  example  of  the 
United  States  is  constantly  quoted.  By  the  Education  Law  of  1902 
(England)  women  must  be  appointed  on  all  the  Boards  of  Education 
formed  by  the  county  and  city  councils. 

The  number  of  men  and  of  women  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  France  is  more  nearly  equal  than  in  any  other  of  the  leading 
countries.  The  women  are  slightly  in  excess^  forming  56  per  cent 
of  the  total  number,  against  44  per  cent  for  men.  The  creation  of 
lycies  or  state  colleges  for  girls  and  of  normal  Schools  for  women 
has  opened  to  French  women  important  and  influential  positions, 
{^aris  has  seven  colleges  of  this  class  entirely  in  charge  of  women ; 
Lille  has  dx.  The  directresses  and  teachers  are  all  women  of  high 
character  and  attainments,  holding  university  diplomas.  Mile.  Dugard, 
a  professor  in  the  lycie  Moliire  at  Paris,  and  Mme.  H.  Marion,  direct- 
ress of  the  Higher  Normal  School  for  Women  at  Sevres,  are  associated 
with  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  France  in  the  editorship  of  the  Revue 
Universitaire^  one  of  the  chief  organs  of  liberal  culture  in  France. 
The  services  of  women  are  also  sought  in  administrative  circles,  as 
shown  by  the  presence  of  two  women  in  the  Superior  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  in  which  all  measures  pertaining  to  the  interest  are 
discussed  and  final  decisions  rendered ;  and  in  the  Consultating  Com- 
mittee, which  forms  a  special  advisory  board  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction. 

In  Germany  as  in  France  marked  distinction  is  made  between  the 
course  of  secondary  education  for  girls  and  that  for  boys.  Until  a 
comparatively  recent  date  the  establishment  and  management  of  sec- 
ondary schools  for  girls  were  left  exclusively  to  private  enterprise. 
Within  the  last  three  decades  public  high  schools  for  girls  maintained 
by  municipalities  have  rapidly  multiplied  and  thus  a  demand  for  highly 
qualified  women  teachers  has  been  created.  The  curriculum  of  the 
three  years'  course  of  training  for  young  women  aspiring  to  these 
positions  includes  besides  the  elementary  branches,  French  and  Eng* 
lish,  natural  history  and  physics,  drawing,  music,  gymnastics  and 
pedagogy,  both  theoretical  and  practical.  Recently  gymnasium  and 
realgymnasium  courses  have  been  established  in  several  towns  to  pre- 
pare young  women  for  the  leaving  certificate  that  qualifies  for  the 
university.  However,  in  Prussia  and  in  most  of  the  other  states  of 
the  German  Empire  women  provided  with  this  certificate  are  not 
allowed  to  matriculate  at  the  universities,  but  are  merely  admitted 
to  hear  lectures.  It  should  be  observed  in  this  connection  that  candi* 
dates  for  admission  to  the  universities  as  hearers  must  in.  every  case 
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give  proof  of  attainments  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  profit  by  the 
lectures. 

Brussels  is  one  of  the  foremost  cities  of  the  world  in  respect  to 
systematic  provision  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Among  the  candi* 
ilates  for  membership  in  the  administrative  council  of  beneficence 
appears  the  name  of  Mme.  Popelin,  who  is  warmly  supported  for  the 
position.  Mme.  Alice  Bron,  who  served  in  a  similar  capacity  with 
great  efficiency,  left  her  native  land  to  devote  herself  to  the  care  of  the 
wounded  in  the  Boer  war. 

THE   NEW   ZEALAND   INTERNATIONAL   EXHIBITION 

The  government  of  New  Zealand  has  decided  to  hold  during  the 
summer  of  1906-7  an  International  Exhibition  at  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury,  New  Zealand,  in  which  all  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
been  invited  to  participate.  The  object  of  the  exhibition  is  educa- 
tional, and  it  is  intended  to  demonstrate  the  resources  and  possibilities 
of  the  colony  as  one  of  the  world's  producing  factors,  its  vast  mineral 
resources,  and  to  draw  attention  to  its  unrivaled  and  varied  scenery, 
thermal  wonders,  and  also  the  exceptional  opportunities  offered  to 
sportsmen,  and  further  and  specially,  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 
the  more  industrial  nations  of  the  world  the  great  field  the  colony  of 
New  Zealand  offers  as  an  outlet  for  enterprise  and  for  the  use  and 
consumption  of  all  manner  of  up-to-date  appliances,  manufactures, 
•etc. 

The  exhibition  will  be  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Governor 
of  New  Zealand.  The  President  of  the  Executive  Board  is  the 
Premier,  R.  J.  Seddon,  Esq.,  and  the  Executive  Commissioner,  Mr. 
G.  S.  Munro.  a.  t.  s. 


Book  Notices 

The  Art  Reader.  Bj  P.  £.  Qulnn.  It  is  not  a  misnomer  to  call  thi» 
Tolume  The  Art  Reader,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  '*The";  for  so  far  as  we 
know  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it  in  the  waj  of  a  compact,  concise,  jet 
comprehensive  and  thoroughly  satisfactory  guide  to  the  great  pictures  of  the 
world.  It  has  been  prepared  for  supplementary  reading  in  public  and  private 
schools,  but  it  will  also  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  a  wider  sphere.  Whoever 
wishes  to  become  familiar  with  the  masterpieces  of  painting,  sculpture  and 
architecture  will  find  in  these  pages  just  the  help  he  is  seeking.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  study  art  In  a  methodical  way.  The  publisher  remarks  in  an  intro- 
ductory note  that  there  seems  to  be  no  desire  to  introduce  the  formal  study  into 
the  public  schools,  nor  indeed  is  there  any  room  for  it  in  the  already  over- 
crowded curriculum.  Yet  since  much  of  the  best  thought  of  the  race  has  been 
expressed  on  canvas  and  In  wood  and  stone,  no  one  is  truly  educated  who- 
knows  only  literature  and  no  art.  This  book  furnishes  in  an  easily  assimilated 
form  such  knowledge.  There  are  full  page  illustrations  of  more  than  fifty  of 
the  world's  great  masterpieces,  together  with  interesting  and  adequate  word 
descriptions.  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  Italian  and  English  masters  are  in- 
cluded. The  reader  feels  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  as  well  as  enthusi- 
astic guide  and  intrepreter,  and  he  is  led  along  an  enchanting  itinerary,  in 
which  time  and  space  become  unrealized  factors.  The  book  is  altogether 
delightful,  and  should  find  a  place  in  every  secondary  school  and  in  every 
home  where  education  is  seen  as  a  broad  culture,  and  not  merely  as  a  means^ 
of  making  a  material  livelihood.  Boston,  A.  W.  Elson  &  Co.,  publishers. 
Price,  $1. 

Lady  Dear:  The  Little  Mlatreas  of  the  Castle  in  Spain.  By  Millicent 
E.  Mann.  This  interesting  story  for  girls  takes  the  young  reader  into  a  fairy- 
land, or  what  will  seem  such  to  the  imagination.  It  is  written  in  a  graceful 
style,  and  teaches  somewhat  of  history  and  art.  It  is  an  excellent  gift  book  for 
a  young  miss.    A.  C.  McClurg  Company.    Price,  $i. 

Making  the  Most  of  Ourselves.  By  Calvin  Dill  Wilson.  This  volume 
seems  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  more  serious  books  of  the  year  for 
young  people.  Of  course  it  is  not  a  story,  and  young  people  are  apt  to  shy  at 
a  book  of  serious  advice  on  personal  matters.  But  at  least  now  and  then  a 
thoughtful  young  man  or  woman  will  read  some  of  the  thoughtful  chapters 
here  presented.  We  give  from  the  table  of  contents  a  few  chapter  titles :  What 
it  Means  to  Have  Cultivated  Faculties;  The  Value  of  the  Right  Use  of  the 
Voice ;  of  Right  Pronunciation ;  of  Accurate  Language ;  On  Knowing  How  to 
Make  a  Speech;  The  Woman's  Thought  Currents;  The  Dignity  of  Toil;  The 
College  and  the  Church ;  On  the  Modern  Reading  of  the  Bible ;  The  Home  in 
Character  Building;  A  Lesson  in  Pluck.  Each  chapter  is  only  a  few  pages, 
and  one  is  allured  on  by  the  taking  titles  of  the  successive  talks.  The  writer  Is 
thoughtful,  earnest,  sympathetic  and  faithful.  It  is  an  excellent  book  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  young  men  and  young  women,  and  should  find  a  welcome 
place  on  the  home  table.    A.  C.  McClurg  Company.    Price,  $i,  net. 

The  Widow  O'Callaghan's  Boys.  By  Gulielma  Zollinger.  This  book 
has  proved  very  popular;   so  much  so  that  the  present  is  a  new  edition — the 
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eighth  since  iU  publlcmtion ;  new  pUtet,  and  fully  illustrated  with  pictures 
in  color  bj  Florence  Scorel  Shinn.  Among  joung  readers  it  has  become 
a  classic.  Its  quiet  humor  and  well  sustained  interest  make  It  an  acceptable 
present  for  a  child.  There  is  a  healthy  moral  tone  to  it,  which  will  stimulate 
those  who  have  to  make  their  own  way  in  the  world  to  new  ambition  and  effort. 
It  shows  what  a  level  headed,  sturdy,  self-reliant  lad  may  do  to  win  success 
purely  on  his  own  merits.    A.  C.  McClurg  Company.    Price,  $1.50. 

Uncle  Sam  and  HI5  Children.  By  Judson  Wade  Shaw,  A.M.  Mr.  Shaw 
w^is  an  inveterate  worker  as  Field  Secretary  of  the  Young  Citizens'  Loyal 
League.  He  did  a  great  deal  to  make  the  boys  and  girls  who  came  under  the 
spell  of  his  interesting  personality  into  good  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  books  on  *'  Good  Citizenship*'  that  we  know  of.  It  is 
so  written  that  young  people  will  read  it.  While  its  distinct  effort  is  to  teach 
those  things  about  our  country  which  every  young  person  should  know,  the 
material  is  so  handled  as  to  impress  the  facts  by  means  of  the  interest  aroused, 
rather  than  in  a  purely  didactic  manner.  There  are  numerous  illustrations  of 
typical  American  scenes.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.    Price,  $1.30,  net. 

Bvery-Day  Life  in  tlie  Colonies.  By  Gertrude  L.  Stone  and  M.  Grace 
Fickett.  This  interesting  little  volume  is  intended  for  supplementary  resding. 
It  takes  the  child  back  in  imagination  to  the  old  Colonial  times,  and  tells  tbem^ 
under  the  guise  of  an  interesting  story,  of  the  doings  of  the  boys  and  girls  of 
that  earlier  day.  Here  are  some  of  the  illustrations :  On  the  Deck  of  the 
"Mayflower";  Dorothy's  Hornbook;  Nathaniel  and  the  Man  in  the  Stocks; 
When  the  Indians  Fell  on  Saco;  Patience  Sees  the  Candles  Made;  Telling 
Time  with  the  Sundial;  The  Maypole  Dance;  John  and  Julia  Leaving  London. 
The  contrast  between  that  former  age  and  our  own  is  made  quite  clear  to  the 
child's  mind  by  the  difference  between  his  advantages  and  conveniences,  and 
the  limited  and  difficult  conditions  surrounding  the  children  of  Pilgrim  days. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    Price,  40  cents. 

Oreat  Pedagogical  Essays.  By  F.  V.  N.  Painter.  The  aim  of  the  collec- 
tion is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  principal  documents  oi  educational 
history,  for  with  growth  in  scholarship  there  comes  a  desire  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  original  sources  of  information.  Selections  are  taken  from 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Xenophon,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Qulntilian,  Plutareh,  Luther,. 
Montaigne,  Ascham,  Milton,  Comenius,  Locke,  Fenelon,  Rousseau,  Kant, 
Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Mann,  Spencer,  and  many  other  able  writers.  Biograph- 
ical sketches,  throwing  more  or  less  light  on  the  selections,  precede  the  essay 
from  each  writer.  Dr.  Painter's  work  in  the  field  of  pedagogy  superbly  equips 
him  to  edit  such  a  work,  and  his  selections  are  admirably  and  ably  made.  The 
book  merits  a  commanding  position  on  every  teacher's  desk ;  it  is  a  stimulating 
and  inspiring  compilation  of  most  worthy  utterances  on  the  science  of  education » 
American  Book  Company. 

Nation  and  State.  By  George  Morris  Phillips.  This  book  aims  to  explain 
to  students  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  how  our  country  is  governed. 
The  plan  of  the  book  is  radically  different  from  that  followed  by  most  writers 
of  text-books  on  civics;  it  takes  up  in  order  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  and 
explains  them,  reminding  one  of  Townsend's  well  known  work  [cast  along 
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similar  lines.  Tlie  author  does  not  give  a  history  of  the  origin  of  our  govern- 
ment* nor  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  town,  dtj  and  state  government;  he 
confines  his  line  of  explanation  to  illuminating  the  Constitution,  clause  by 
dauae.  For  those  teachers  who  desire  to  teach  civics  by  this  plan,  Dr.  Phillips' 
book  will  prove  of  satisfactory  value.  It  is  compact,  exact,  definite,  and  clear. 
It  will  give  to  students  just  the  knowledge  of  their  government  that  thej  want 
and  need  for  present  and  future  use.    Christopher  Sower  Company. 

Little  Readers.  The  Basy  Primer,  by  Geoffrey  Buckwalter,  does  not 
belie  its  title,  the  sentences  being  most  carefully  made  and  graded ;  a  striking 
feature  is  that  the  first  quarter  of  the  book  has  its  sentences  in  script.  (Parker 
P.  Simmons.)  The  Rose  Primer,  by  Edna  Henry  Lee  Turpin,  has  a  small 
vocabulary  of  common  words,  frequent  reviews,  short  sentences,  simple 
language,  phonetic  exercises,  and  carefully  selected  and  well  graded  subject- 
matter;  there  are  never  more  than  two  new  words  on  a  page,  and  only  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  in  the  book.  A  large  number  of  the  pictures  are 
colored,  manv  of  these  being  full  page.  (American  Book  Company.)  The 
Folklore  Primer,  by  Eulalie  Osgood  Grover,  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  books 
aiming  to  organize  and  grade  the  choicest  of  folklore  material;  the  primer 
taking  in  the  best  of  the  nursery  rhymes.  The  total  amount  of  reading  matter 
in  the  primer  is  nearlv  6,000  words,  secured  with  a  vocabulary  of  only  two 
hundred  and  eighty-five  words.  The  illustrations  are  unusual  in  style  and 
kind.  (Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Grover.)  Graded  Art  Reader,  by  Ellen  M. 
Cyr,  presents  copies  of  paintings  as  the  subjects  for  the  children's  reading 
lessons.  Twenty-eight  famous  pictures  are  here  given,  and  charming  stories 
have  been^ written  about  each.  The  idea  is  novel  and  most  worthy;  its  execu- 
tion decidedly  clever  and  satisfying.  (Ginn  &  Co.)  Primary  Reader,  by 
Katherine  E.  Sloan,  is  based  entirely  on  phonics;  the  author  believing  that  it 
is  from  a  knowledge  of  phonics  alone  that  the  child  gains  the  independent 
power  to  acquire  new  words.  The  lessons  are  so  arranged,  however,  that  they 
may  be  taught  by  the  word  or  sentence  method,  which  Is  of  course  the  first  step 
in  all  reading  by  beginners.    (Macmillan  Company.) 

Public  Elementary  School  Curricula.  By  Bruce  Rybum  Payne.  This  is 
a  comparative  study  of  representative  cities  of  the  United  States,  England, 
Germany  and  France ;  the  study  attempting  to  give  an  exact  description  of  the 
subject-matter  and  its  arrangement  in  the  curricula  of  public  elementary  schools 
in  the  cities  named.  Carefully'prepared  tables  and  analyses  of  each  serve  to 
adequately  answer  the  oft  made  question,  **  What  has  been  the  experience  and 
the  thought  of  educators  in  other  cities  and  other  countries  with  regard  to  the 
course  of  study  in  elementary  schools?"  The  tables  show  graphically  the 
content  of  the  curricula  and  the  importance  of  each  subject.  The  tables  cover 
every  subject  taught  in  the  elementary  schools ;  the  analyses  of  these  and  the 
conclusions  therefrom  present  a  system  of  facts  that  are  of  the  highest  possible 
importance  and  of  most  immediate  value.  Some  rather  startling  and  striking 
and  impressive  facts  are  brought  to  light  in  the  final  summing  up  and  com- 
parison of  the  tables,  facts  that  must  have  weight  with  school  officers  and 
teachers  in  organizing  the  work  of  graded  schools.  It  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  school  management,  and  must  command  prompt  attention 
from  all  concerned  in  the  education  and  right  training  of  school  children. 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.    Price,  $1. 

Selections  from  Livy.  By  Harry  Edwin  Burton.  Dr.  Burton  Is  professor 
of  Lstin  in  Dartmouth  College,  and  he  has  evidently  tested  his  work  in  the 
class  room.  The  notes,  which  are  happily  placed  on  the  page  with  the  text, 
are  scholarly,  usable,  and  designed  for  students'  immediate  employment  In 
translation  and  study.  The  selections  contain  no  single  book,  but  consist  of 
chapters  taken  from  twenty  books ;  thus  affording  to  college  students  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  genius  and  versatility  of  the  historian  than  can  be  gained 
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from  the  studjr  of  any  one  book,  or  of  teyeral  books  treating  of  a  single  period. 
The  chapters  that  have  been  selected  treat  of  the  most  important  peruxls  in  the 
history  of  Rome,  being  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  the  most  significant. 
American  Book  Companj. 

Books  Relating  to  English  Literature*  Fifty  English  Classics 
Bribfly  Outlived.  By  Melrin  Hiz.  This  rolume  contains  yerj  brief  out- 
lines of  five  dramas,  ten  books  of  fiction,  eight  narratire  poems,  sixteen  Ijric 
poems,  and  eleven  estajrs  and  addresses.  While  excellent  as  far  as  thej  go,  the 
outlines  are  too  brief  to  be  of  large  help.  Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge. — Mac- 
millan's  Pocket  American  and  English  Classics.  This  edition  is  among  the 
best  of  the  many  editions  of  the  English  classics,  taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration. The  books  are  uniform  in  size  and  binding;  are  bound  in  cloth 
and  contain  excellent  notes.  The  text  is  clear  and  the  size  of  the  books  is 
convenient.  The  price,  twenty-five  cents,  is  remarkably  low.  We  have 
received  the  following  titles :  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  introduction 
and  notes  by  Clyde  Furst ;  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  edited  by  Justus 
Collins  Castleman ;  Emerson's  Essays  and  Addresses,  edited  by  Eugene  D. 
Holmes;  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  edited  by  Will  David  Howe; 
Shakespeare's  Henry  the  Fifth,  edited  by  Ralph  Hartt  Bowles;  Mem- 
orable Passages  from  the  Bible,  edited  by  Fred  Newton  Scott;  Joan-of- 
Arc,  edited  by  Carroll  L.  Newman ;  Lorna  Doone,  edited  by  Albert  L.  Bar- 
bour; Cranford,  edited  by  Martin  N.  Samson;  Bacon's  Essays,  edited  by 
George  Herbert  Clarke;  bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  edited  by  James 
HughMoffatt. — In  Heath's  English  Classics  we  have  Webster's  First  Bunker 
Hill  Oration,  and  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  with  preface,  intro- 
duction and  notes  b^  A.  J.  George. — From  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  we  have« 
in  Handy  Volume  form,  Shakespeare's  The  Tragedie  of  Hamlet,  Prince 
OF  Denmarke.  First  Folio  edition,  edited  bv  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A. 
Clarke.  Clotl^,  75  cents.  By  the  same  publishers  and  editors,  the  first  folio  ot 
The  Tragedie  of  Kino  Lear,  same  price. — In  Crowell's  Handy  Volume 
Classics  Series,  One  Hundred  Best  American  Poets  ;  selected  by  John  R. 
Howard,  with  a  frontispiece  portrait  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow.  Price,  35  cents. — 
In  the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  Shakespeare's  Henry  the  Eighth,  with 
introduction  and  additional  notes  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Tr.  Paper,  15 
cents;  linen,  25  cents.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. — The  First  View  of  Eng- 
lish Literature.  By  William  Vaughn  Moody  and  Robert  Morss  Lovett. 
This  volume  is  based  upon  the  authors'  more  extensive  work  on  English 
literature.  The  essential  features  of  the  larger  work  which  have  commended 
themselves  to  high  school  and  academy  teachers  have  been  preserved.  The 
aim  has  been  to  remove  everything  difficult  and  to  prepare  a  volume  which 
would  make  an  easy  introduction  to  the  study  of  English  literature.  It  is 
especially  intended  for  school  use.  Each  chapter  ends  with  a  review  outline 
which  is  exceedingly  helpful.  There  is  also  a  reading  guide  at  the  close  ot 
most  of  the  chapters  which  will  enable  an  ambitious  pupil  to  follow  up  his 
school  work  with  helpful  outside  reading.  These  features  are  novel  and  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book,  which  should  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  best 
in  its  field.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Price,  $1.— Letters  and  Addresses 
OF  Thomas  Jefferson,  edited  by  William  B.  Parker  and  Jonas  Viles.  This 
Is  one  of  the  Unit  Books.  The  text  is  based  upon  the  complete  works  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Jefferson  Memorial 
Society.  The  peculiar  features  of  the  Unit  Books  are  well  known,  and  the 
present  volume  is  bound  uniform  with  the  others.  It  is  No.  9  in  the  series, 
13  units,  cloth,  56  cents.    The  Unit  Book  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 

Qoverament  Publications.  Halda  Texts  and  Myths.  Recorded  by  John 
R.  Swanton.  These  texts  and  myths  were  obtained  on  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands,  British  Columbia.  They  are  in  the  Skldegate  dialect,  with  an  English 
translation  accompanying  them.  There  is  much  valuable  literary  material  In 
these  stories. — The  Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Buresu  of  American 
Ethnology  for  1901  and  1903.    By  J.  W.  Powell.    Mr.   Powell's  reports  are 
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always  full  of  interesting  material  and  are  elaborate  In  their  deUil,  both  of 
subject  matter  and  illustrations.  The  present  volume  consists  of  654  pages* 
with  a  large  number  of  full  page  colored  plates.  It  includes  an  interesting 
m«moir  on  the  Indians  of  Zuni  pueblo,  New  Mexico. — Bulletin  Twentjr-eight, 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  By  W.  H.  Holmes,  presents  an  account  of 
Mexican  antiquities;  fully  illustrated.— The  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  covering  the  years  1889-1900;  also  the  Twentr- 
second  Report,  in  two  volumes,  covering  the  years  1900-1901 ;  by  J.  W.  Powell* 
All  of  these  volumes  are  printed  at  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  have  been  received  by  us  from  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology. 

Other  public  documents  received  are :  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Office  of 
Experimental  Stations  of  Agriculture,  1904;  Annual  Reports  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Vol.  I,  covering  the  year  1903;  The 
Sixty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  Department,  State  of 
New  York,  for  the  year  1905 ;  List  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Papers  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  publisned  at  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C  ;  The  Bontoc  Iiforot,  bein/  Vol.  I  of  the  Ethnological  Survey  Publications ; 
also  The  Negritos  of  Zambales,  giving  an  interesting  account  of  some  of  the 
native  customs  and  races  of  the  Philippine  Islands;  Report  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress;  and  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Library  Buildings  and 
Giounds,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington;  The  sixteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  covering  the  year  1905;  also  School 
Funds  and  Ttieir  Apportionment,  a  timely  monograph  by  Kllwood  P.  Cubberlev, 
Ph  D.  This  document  is  No  2  in  the  series  of  contributions  to  education,  pub- 
lished by  The  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University.  New  York.  Price, 
*$!  50;  also  Annusl  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

In  the  Days  of  Chaucer.  By  Tudor  Jenks.  This  tells  of  the  life  and  times 
of  England's  earlient  p  let,  setting  forth  in  most  attractive  manner  the  condi- 
tions, manners,  customs,  institutions,  and  hippenings  of  England  In  Chaucer's 
life.  The  book  is  at  once  a  hiHtory  and  an  appreciation  of  the  poet  and  his 
writings.  The  story  of"  The  Canterbury  Tales"  is  told  in  detail,  and  with  a 
wealth  of  information  that  renders  it  invaluable  for  an  understanding  of  that 
most  charming  and  delightful  series  of  verse.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

Commercial  Law,  by  D.  Curtis  Gano,  is  in  form,  style,  matter,  and  make- 
up an  eminently  satisfactory  text-book.  Its  use  in  secondary  and  high  schools 
demonstrates  its  popularity  and  worthiness.  The  author  sets  the  principles  ot 
the  vast  subject  in  such  clear  light  and  in  such  a  graphic  manner  that  the  most 
indifferent  teacher  can  but  be  interested  in  the  subject,  while  the  awakening 
student  will  find  his  attention  enlisted  and  his  interest  quickened  with  ty^rj 
paic<*  of  study.  Business  men,  as  well  as  teachers  and  students,  will  find  this  a 
most  serviceable  book  for  their  desks ;  its  use  will  save  many  visits  to  lawyers. 
American  Book  Company. 

« 

Periodical  Notes 

In  Harp*r*s  Morauint  for  March,  President  Thwing,  of  Western  Reserve  University,  describes 
the  University  of  Geneva  and  the  famous  men  who  have  been  associated  with  it. — In  the  March 
nnmbcr  of  Evrfhody*»^  Mr.  LAwson  points  out,  in  his  strikingly  convincMig  fashion,  that  the 
insurance  companies  are  as  corrupt  as  ever,  and  indicates  the  steps  that  must  precede  their  real 
**  purification  .''--A  sufri^stive  article  of  special  value  to  those  who  delight  in  ornamenting  their 
home  grounds  with  arbors  and  pretty,  inexpensive  rustic  summer  houses  is  "  Some  Inezpeoslve 
Garden  Accessories."  by  the  landscape  architect,  Loring  Underwood,  in  the  March  Smbmrbau 
Life, — Writing  in  the  March  Delineator^  Mary  Hinman  Abel,  who  is  conducting  The  IMine- 
ator*$  campaign  for  safe  foods,  asserts  that  there  has  been  much  needless  apprehension  in  regard 
to  the  daneer  to  health  from  food  adulterants.— One  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  all  matters  of 
finance,  Mr.  P.  A.  Vanderlip,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has  written  entertain- 
ingly  on  the  production  of  currency,  both  coin  and  bills.  His  article  will  appear Jn  an  early  num. 
ber  of  T%e  Youtk*t  Com^auiom,— The  February  Atlantic  presents  an  unusual  variety  of  timely 
articles.  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler,  the  veteran  geologist  and  man  of  letters,  contributes  a  notabto 
paper  upon  Exploration,  setting  fonh  something  of  the  history  of  exploration  in  the  past  aad 
pointing  out  its  present  status  as  a  science.  The  paper  is  at  once  very  informing  and  uncommonly 
picturesque. 
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ROTHROCK.  liKfiana  Univenily 

CLOTH.  $1.00 


A.  L.  ^anids.  Professor  of  Matht^ 
rrutiics,  Universiiy  of  Vermont,  Burling- 
ton . — "  I  (eel  prepared  to  recommeiKl  k 
as  a  very  good  book — p^aps  the  best 
for  preparatory  schook  that  I  have  leen/* 


.  F.-At,  Cole,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

Colufhbia   Unioersitu : — "The  authors 
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The  Elements  of 

Geometry 

By  WALTER  N.  BUSH  aod  JOHN  B. 
CLARKE.  Potyteclmic  High  School,  San 

CXOTH.  $1.25 


The  above  Indoraements  show  what  mafhefenatlciana  of 
the  hl^est  standlnif  think  of  these  texU.  Write  to  the 
pnhllshers  for  circulars  and  information. 
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M  TREE  PliATES 1.00  }    Qtl-otJ  VF 

In  order  to  introduce  BIRDS  AND  NATURE  to  a  large  number  of  new  subscribers,  we  offer  six  mqntlii  iub* 
scription  and  the  following  50  plates  in  full  colors  and  24  Tree  plates,  9  x  la,  for  only  $1.50.  Order  for  Bird  iad 
Arbor  Day :  a  cents  each  for  13  or  more  pictures  of  birds,  etc. 

No.  13  Red.headed  Woodpecker            No.  81  Summer  Yellow  Bird  No.  a^S  Hyacinth 

16  American  Robin  8a  Hermit  Thrush  36b  Chipmunk 

19  Red-winged  Blackbird  9a  Gold  Finch  304  Lily  of  the  Valley 

ao  Cardinal,  or  Red  Bird  105  Wild  Turkey  328  Shells 

ai  Bluebird  iia  English  Sparrow  340  A  Moontain  River 

aa  Bam  Swallow  133  Fox  Soarrow  3C7  American  Redstart 

33  Brown  Thrasher  134  Bob-white  383  Fruit:  Apple 

a<  Bobolink  157  Double  Yellow-headed  Parrot  431  Buffalo 

ao  American  Crow  174  Gray  Rabbit  «                       457  Golden-crowned  Kinglet 

37  Flicker  170  Apple  Blossoms  470  Domestic  Cat 

31  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  186  Raccoon  007  Black  Bass 

45  Black-capped  Chicadee  191  Gray  Squirrel  615  Fruit:  Pears 

49  Wood  Thrush  ai  a  Humming  Birds  533  Carnations 

50  Catbird  aa;3r  Whip-poor-will  544  Roses 

56  Baltimore  Oriole  334  Northern  Hare  55a  Strawberries 

58  Scarlet  Tanager  335  Common  Ground  Hog  559  Gem  Minerals 

61  Bald  Eagle  345  Nashville  Warbler 

BIRDS  AND  NATtTBE.    The  only  publication  exclusively  illustrated  by  color-photography.    Each  number  ooa- 
tains  thirty -two  pages  of  popular  text  and  eight  large  plates  in  colors  true  to  nature  of  birds,  animals,  flowers, ' 
plants,  fruits,  insects,  minerals,  shells,  fishes,  reptiles,  etc.    "  I  would  not  be  without  BIRDS  AND  NATURE 
if  it  cost  $10.00  a  year."— ^.  W,  Baker.  Ogden^  Utah, 

24  PHOTO  ENGBA VINOS  OF  TYPICAX  FOBEST  TBEES.  Printed  on  fine  cardboard  9  x  la  Indka. 
Each  plate  shows  the  tree,  section  of  the  trunk  and  spray  of  leaves,  and  at  the  bottom  of  each  plate  is  given  a  do* 
scription  of  the  tree.    These  plates  are  beautifully  printed  and  absolutely  perfect  in  detail. 

A.  W.  MUMFORD  &  Ca,  Pablishers,  378  Wabash  Aveaoe,  CUcafOb  Ul. 
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A  MODERN  ENGLISH  COURSE 

IIN    TWO    BOOKS 

By  HENRY  P.  EMERSON,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Buffalo,  New  York,  and 
IDA  C.  BENDER,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades,  Buffalo,  New  York 

The  books  of  this  Series  aim  to  give  the  pupil  the  ability  to  express  hu  own 
thought  and  to  understand  the  thoughts  of  others ;  to  obtain  a  clear  insight  int(^  the 
structure  of  the  Elnglish  sentence ;  to  teach  him  to  be  effective  in  the  use  of  language, 
and  to  have  an  appreciation  of  its  higher  uses  in  literature. 


Striking  Features  of  Book  One 

Interest  of  student  at  once  aroused  by  references  to  home  life,  child  activities, 
school  associations,  familiar  scenes  in  nature,  the  family,  community,  love  of  country 
and  flag. 

The  picture  studies,  reproduced  in  half-tone  after  celebrated  artists,  rivets 
attention. 

Folk  lore,  fable,  fairy  tale,  imaginaryrjoumeys,  letters  to  children  in  other  lands, 
are  used  to  broaden  the  interest  and  stimulate  the  imagination. 

The  Appendix  gives  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  classified  books  of  interest 
to  all  grades. 

This  is  a  unique  text-book.     You  ought  to  know  it. 


Features  of  Book  Two 

Booi^  TvOo  is  designed  for  the  advanced  grammar  grades. 

The  explanations  are  simple,  lucid  and  easily  understood. 

The  arrangement  of  topics  is  logical. 

The  language  work  holds  the  attention. 

The  definitions  are  short,  clear  and  concise. 

The  review  questions  are  grouped  at  convenient  intervals. 

The  correction  of  common  errors  of  speech  receives  special  attention. 

The  composition  work  is  exceedingly  practical  and  suggestive.  It  arouses  in- 
terest, stimulates  thought  and  develops  originality. 

Every  lesson  and  outline  in  the  Modern  English  Course  have  been  put  to 
repeated  tests  in  the  grades  of  a  large  city  system  ofsdiools.  The  result  is  workable 
books,  teachable  and  simple  in  method.    They  secure  definite  results. 

Book  One  :   12mo,  Cloth,  ix— 238  pages,  $0.35  ^et 
Book  Two :    12mo,  Cloth,  xiv— 396  pages,  $0.60  net 

Let  us  tell  };ou  more  about  them.  Correspondence  cordially  inoited. 

THE.   MACMILLAN    COMPANY 

64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

BOSTON  CHICAGO  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Phases  of  Modern  ILducation 


The  School  Garden 

W.  A.   BALDWIN,  PRINCIPAL  STATB  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  HYANNI8,  MASS. 

HE  school  garden  movement  is  a  comparatively 
recent  educational  development,  especially  in 
this  country.  A  few  school  gardens  were  estab- 
lished in  Germany  over  eighty  years  ago,  but  the 
movement  did  not  gain  much  headway  until  about 
thirty-five  years  ago,  when  they  received  official 
recognition  in  both  Sweden  and  Austria.  Since 
that  time  they  have  multiplied  rapidly  all  over 
Europe.  The  first  school  garden  in  America  was  established 
in  Boston  in  1891  by  Henry  L.  Clapp,  master  of  the  George 
Putnam  School.  Other  American  schoolmasters  have  been 
slow  to  add  this  new  feature  to  an  already  over-crowded  cur- 
riculum, but  within  the  past  few  years  the  school  garden  idea 
has  spread  rapidly  over  the  country  until  it  is  in  grave  danger 
of  becoming  a  fad.  This  seems  unfortunate  to  some  of  the 
friends  of  the  movement.  We  remember  how  a  few  years  ago 
nature  study  came  into  our  schools,  gradually  gathering  momen- 
tum until  it  sw^pt  over  the  whole  country.  We  remember  how 
many  foolish  things  were  done  in  the  name  of  nature  study, 
and  how  gradually  all  attempt  at  teaching  that  subject  faded 
out  of  many  of  our  schools.     And  the  last  state  of  those  schools- 
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is  worse  than  the  first.     We  dread  a  similar  experience  in 
connection  with  the  school  garden  movement. 

Already  many  foolish  things  have  been  done  and  many  foolish 
claims  are  being  made  by  school  garden  enthusiasts.  Is  it  not 
better  to  go  more  slowly  or  even  not  to  go  at  all  until  we  are 
quite  sure  of  our  ground?  I  do  not  myself  advise  anyone  to 
attempt  school  garden  work  unless  he  is  quite  clear  as  to  his 
purpose,  and  measurably  sure  that  he  can  accomplish  the 
desired  results.  We  do  well  to  remember  that  the  school  gar- 
den movement  is  only  one  phase  of  a  greater  movement  for  a 
different  kind  of  education  in  our  public  schools.  There  is 
a  growing  demand  for  an  education  which  is  practical  and  in 
close  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  people  but  which  is,  at  the 
same  time,  as  broad  as  is  child  nature. 

The  question  which  concerns  us  is.  Will  the  school  garden 
help  toward  such  an  education?  Everyone  would  doubtless 
agree  that  in  some  place,  at  some  time,  every  child  should 
come  to  know  something  of  plant  and  animal  life,  their  relation 
to  each  other,  to  the  soil,  to  air,  water  and  sunshine  on  one 
side,  and  to  man  and  his  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  life  on 
the  other.  Some  would  even  say  that  he  could  not  be  a  well- 
rounded  man  without  such  knowledge.  Not  everyone  would 
agree  that  the  public  school  ought  to  furnish  either  the  place 
or  the  time  for  such  knowledge.  I  think  I  may  take  it  for 
granted,  however,  that  everyone  who  is  sufficiently  interested 
in  the  subject  to  read  this  article  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
general  idea  of  the  school  garden,  and  is  ready  to  consider 
some  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  subject. 

Let  us  consider  very  briefly  the  different  kinds  of  school 
gardens  now  in  existence  with  their  relative  value,  and  then 
I  would  like  to  suggest  something  of  the  immediate  possibilities 
of  school  gardens  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  and  in 
high  schools. 

In  this  connection  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  telling  just  what 
is  being  done  in  our  own  primary  and  grammar  school  grades 
in  the  public  schools  of  Hyannis. 

School  gardens  may  be  classified  in  a  general  way  as 
teacher's    gardens   and    pupil's   or   children's   gardens.      The 
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teacher's  gardens  may  be  again  classified  according  to  their 
purpose  into:  i.  Gardens  for  the  personal  use  of  the  teacher. 
Such  gardens  are  common  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  2.  Gar- 
dens from  which  the  teacher  may  secure  specimens  for  plant 
study.  These  are  also  common  in  Europe.  In  these  teacher's 
gardens  we  Americans  are  not  much  interested,  but  we  are 
interested  in  the  children's  gardens.  These  may  be  classified 
according  to  location  as :  i.  Window  gardens.  2.  Schoolyard 
gardens.     3.  School  gardens  not  on  the  school  grounds. 

WINDOW   GARDENS 

Window  gardens  have  been  found  very  valuable  in  city 
schools  where  land  is  not  easily  secured,  also  in  the  homes  of 
city  children.  They  often  furnish  very  good  opportunities  for 
teaching  germination  in  lower  grades  or  such  things  as  leaf 
unfolding  in  connection  with  a  box  of  ferns.  It  should  always 
be  remembered,  however,  that  a  window  garden  is  a  poor 
makeshift  for  something  much  better  which  can  usually  be 
obtained  with  persistent  seeking.  It  is  very  meagre,  and  gives 
many  wrong  impressions  regarding  plant  and  animal  growth, 
because  the  conditions  must  be  so  unnatural  in  a  window 
garden. 

SCHOOL   YARD    GARDEN 

It  must  be  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer  that  school 
yards  as  they  exist  to-day  were  not  planned  with  the  school 
garden  in  mind.  The  main  thought  seems  to  have  been  to 
provide  a  plot  of  ground  on  which  the  schoolhouse  might  be 
placed  with  opportunity  for  some  slight  adornment  of  the  same. 
In  some  cases  provision  was  made  for  playgrounds.  In  the 
light  of  our  modern  ideas  on  physical  training  these  play- 
grounds seem,  for  the  most  part  very  insufficient.  Now  the 
question  arises,  shall  any  part  of  a  school  yard,  which  is  already 
too  small  for  free  play,  be  appropriated  for  school  garden  use? 
Much  as  I  believe  in  the  value  of  school  gardens  properly 
administered,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  opportunity 
for  free  play  in  connection  with  the  school  is  much  more  im- 
portant and  should  not  in  any  way  be  curtailed  for  the  sake  of 
school  gardens.     On  the  other  hand  the  school  garden  mgve- 
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ment  should  help  to  strengthen  the  growing  demand  for  larger 
school  grounds,  both  for  school  garden  purposes  and  for  play- 
grounds. One  form  of  school  garden  work  which  is  appro- 
priate for  such  small  school  grounds  is  that  which  consists  of 
the  adornment  of  the  building  and  the  fences  with  vines,  and 
the  judicious  planting  oi  a  few  bushes  and  flowers  in  out-of-the- 
way  corners.  Where  the  school  grounds  are  ample  they  doubt- 
less afford  the  best  opportunity  for  school  gardens. 

SCHOOL  GARDENS  NOT  ON  THE  SCHOOL  GROUNDS 

Where  the  school  grounds  are  not  sufficiently  large  it  is,  in 
my  opinion,  best  not  to  establish  a  garden  until  a  suitable  plot 
of  ground  can  be  secured.  The  securing  of  such  plots  of 
ground  is  much  easier  than  most  people  now  believe.  Given 
a  clear  conception  of  and  a  thorough  belief  in  the  value  of  such 
work  with  an  average  amount  of  executive  ability,  almost  any 
principal  or  superintentent  of  schools  could  secure  for  tempo- 
rary use  all  of  the  land  that  is  needed,  and  that  at  90  very 
remote  distance  from  the  schools.  Some  of  the  possibilities 
along  this  line,  even  in  large  cities,  have  been  demonstrated 
by  W.  J.  Stephens  in  St.  Louis,  Miss  A.  L.  Withington  in 
Boston,  the  Vacation  Lot  Association  in  Philadelphia,  Mrs. 
Henry  G.  Parsons  in  New  York.  If  the  present  movement 
continues,  the  time  will  not  be  far  distant  when  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  build  a  schoolhouse  without  as  careful  provision  for 
playgrounds  as  are  now  thought  necessary  for  lighting,  heat- 
ing and  ventilation.  And  such  results  will  be  worth  more  than 
all  of  the  effort  which  is  being  expended  in  the  school  garden 
movement. 

Again  children's  gardens  may  be  classified  according  to  pro- 
ducts into:  I.  Flower  gardens.  2.  Vegetable  gardens.  3.  Gar- 
dens containing  shrubs,  vines  and  trees.  The  ideal  garden 
contains  all  of  these,  but  for  the  present  the  most  of  us  must 
be  satisfied  with  one  or,  at  the  most,  a  combination  of  two. 
Farther  on  in  this  article  I  shall  speak  of  flower  gardens  and 
vegetable  gardens. 

HORTICULTURE 

Shrubs,  vines  and  trees  may  be  planted  for  decorative  pur- 
poses either  about  the  school  premises  or  in  the  public  parks 
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of  the  vicinity.  As  the  school  garden  work  develops  in  country 
districts  I  believe  that  some  of  the  best  work  will  be  done  in 
the  line  of  horticulture.  The  possibilities  of  development  in 
the  matter  of  small  fruits  has  as  yet  received  very  little  attention 
in  this  country  y  particularly  in  the  East. 

This  horticultural  side  of  the  school  garden  will  be  referred 
to  again  in  connection  with  the  work  appropriate  to  the  high 
school. 

Gardens  may  be  classified  as  to  the  manner  of  their  adminis- 
tration into:  I.  Individual  gardens.  2.  Class  gardens.  3.  A 
combination  of  the  individual  and  class  plan.  The  child  takes 
more  interest  in  his  own  plot  just  as  a  man  takes  more  interest 
in  his  own  farm.  Without  doubt  the  most  successful  garden 
work  has  been  accomplished  where  child  nature  has  been  con- 
sidered, and  the  child  has  not  been  expected  to  rise  all  at  once 
to  the  highest  development  of  altruism. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  is  not  a  good  citizen  if  he  is 
not  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  community  as  well  as  in  his 
own.  It  seems,  therefore,  desirable  to  help  the  about-to-be  citi- 
zen toward  altruism  by  having  some  class  plots,  the  products  of 
which  may  be  used  for  class  exercises  or  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  class.  A  judicious  combination  of  the  individual  and  the 
class  plan  seems,  on  the  whole,  productive  of  the  best  results. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  basis  on  which  to  classify  school 
gardens  is  that  of  the  purpose  of  such  gardens.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  purpose  should  be  clear,  definite,  and  con- 
tinually in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  who  is  attempting  school 
garden  work.  I  believe  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
failures  in  this  work  could  be  traced  back  to  the  lack  of  any 
well  considered  purpose  consistently  executed. 

Four  purposes  occur  to  me  which  seem  to  be  apparent  in 
some  of  the  most  successful  school  garden  work  in  this  country. 
I.  To  give  the  children  opportunities  for  gaining  new  ideas 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  easily  obtain.  2.  To  furnish  a 
basis  for  correlation  with  the  regular  school  subjects.  3.  To 
furnish  the  child  with  knowledge  which  will  help  him  in  his 
everyday  life  out  of  school.  4.  To  furnish  opportunities  for 
character  development. 
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The  first  named  purpose  is  very  dominant  with  those  who 
urge  the  desirability  of  school  garden  work  for  the  children  of 
large  cities.  The  second  purpose  is  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
feel  the  need  of  having  all  of  our  school  work  connect  with 
something  real.  The  third  purpose  is  prominent  in  some  coun- 
try districts  where  many  of  the  children  will  make  farming  their 
life  work.  A  vague  expression  for  the  fourth  is  character 
building,  or  more  explicitly,  the  use  of  the  garden  to  furnish  a 
form  of  activity  in  connection  with  which  the  child  may  get 
such  an  all-round  development  as  modern  education  demands. 
It  includes  the  others.  A  school  garden  properly  administered 
may  afford  an  opportunity  for  productive  activity  through  which 
the  child  may  come  to  realize  something  of  the«relations  of  the 
earth  to  vegetable  and  animal  life  and  of  all  these  to  man ;  and 
may  form  habits  of  industry,  thrift  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  simple  things  in  life. 

At  Hyannis  we  attempt  to  realize  all  of  these  purposes.  How 
this  is  done  will  best  appear  in  the  detailed  account  of  the  work 
which  follows. 

SCHOOL  GARDENS  IN  THE  GRADES 

Just  how  often  it  is  desirable  to  have  school  garden  work 
seems  to  be  an  open  question.  If  it  comes  into  every  grade 
there  is  danger  of  too  much  repetition,  a  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  children,  and  the  crowding  out  of  other  desirable 
forms  of  industrial  work.  A  plan  which  seems  to  be  working 
well  at  Hyannis  is  to  have  garden  work  come  into  the  grade 
work  three  times ;  viz.,  in  the  second,  fourth  and  eighth  grades. 
This  really  provides  for  garden  work  in  six  of  the  nine  grades, 
as  the  second,  fourth  and  eighth  grade  children  who  start  their 
gardens  in  the  spring  become  third,  fifth  and  ninth  grade  chil- 
dren respectively  in  the  fall  when  they  gather  in  their  crops 
and  put  the  ground  into  shape  for  the  next  year.  In  each  of 
the  three  grades  the  garden  is  approached  from  a  somewhat 
different  standpoint. 

THE   SCHOOL    GARDEN   IN  PRIMARY   GRADES 

In  the  second  grade  the  children  are  still  in  the  play  stage, 
and  the  garden  is  planned  with  that  thought  in  mind.     The 
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and  harrowed,  and  the  children  have  watched  and  described 
both  processes  and  the  tools  used  for  both.  These  descriptions 
have  taken  the  form  of  oral  and  written  language  lessons  and 
of  drawings.  After  some  indoor  lessons  on  the  use  of  the  sur- 
veyor's chain  they  are  ready  to  measure  their  garden  plots  and 
to  draw  them.  In  this  connection  considerable  valuable  num«> 
ber  work  seems  to  be  appropriate.  The  tables  of  twos,  fours, 
sixes,  eights  and  tens  are  taught ;  lessons  on  finding  the  area 
and  perimeter  of  the  beds  and  paths  are  given.  The  fractions 
one  half,  one  fourth,  and  one  eighth  are  taught. 

Soon  after  the  Easter  vacation  the  children  begin  to  plant 
their  seeds.  The  garden  work  comes  upon  Monday,  Wednes* 
day  and  Friday  at  three  to  three  forty-five  in  the  afternoon.  Of 
course  if  the  weather  is  stormy  the  children  must  work  in  the 
house.  As  they  are  very  fond  of  going  out  into  the  garden 
the  weather  observations  take  on  a  new  interest.  Very  soon 
the  little  plants  begin  to  appear,  the  little  gardeners  are  kept 
very  busy  with  weeding,  transplanting  and  hoeing.  Life  is 
now  full  of  happy  surprises  and  of  sad  disappointments.  It  is 
hard  to  distinguish  the  flowers  from  the  weeds,  and  after  an 
hour  of  hard  work  it  is  enough  to  make  a  little  girl  cry  to  find 
that  she  has  been  pulling  up  all  of  her  flowers.  Again  after 
watching  with*  joy  the  development  of  a  lusty  looking  plant  it  is 
very  provoking  to  find  it  lying  withered  on  the  ground,  and  to 
learn  that  the  cut  worm  has  been  around  in  the  night.  But  the 
length  of  this  article  will  admit  of  only  a  few  hints  at  the  variety 
and  richness  of  the  experiences  which  come  to  these  children 
in  connection  with  the  care  of  just  a  few  flowers. 

If  the  above  is  accomplished  by  the  second  grade  children 
much  more  is  accomplished  by  the  children  of  the  fourth  grade. 
They  have  the  experience  of  the  second  grade  on  which  to 
build,  and  they  are  a  little  older  and  more  developed.  These 
children  have  each  a  plot  sixteen  by  seven  feet  in  which  each 
plants  three  different  kinds  of  vegetables  selected  from  a  limi- 
ted number  which  the  teacher  presents  for  his  consideration. 
There  are  also  class  plots  in  which  are  planted  flowers,  and 
other  class  plots  for  special  experimental  plants  like  peanuts 
and  cotton.     The  vegetables  selected  are  for  the  most  the  very 
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commoD  ones  such  as  would  be  raised  in  any  home  garden; 
viz.,  lettuce,  radishes,  com,  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  beets,  squash 
and  cucumbers. 

The  children  are  now  nine  or  ten  years  old.  They  are  grow- 
ing out  of  the  play  stage  into  that  of  work.-  They  like  to  have 
the  results  of  their  tabor  count,  and  to  find  that  the  product  of 
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their  industry  is  recognized  by  adults  as  worth  while.  They 
like  to  have  some  vegetables  to  carry  home  for  dinner  and 
some  to  sell.  We  encourage  them  to  sell  enough  vegetables  to 
pay  for  the  seeds  used.  The  economic  element,  of  which  I 
shall  speak  more  at  length  in  connection  with  the  eighth  grade, 
is  here  introduced  in  a  very  limited  way.  In  attempting  to 
describe  the  work  of  this  fourth  grade  I  cannot,  perhaps,  do 
better  than  to  quote  from  a  former  paper  on  "The  Correlation 
of  School  Garden  Work  with  the  Regular  School  Work." 
Everyone  who  has  had  personal  experiences  with  a  garden 
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for  one  summer  knows  that  after  the  first  plants  appear  there 
is  a  succession  of  interesting  events.  TRe  garden  becomes  a 
theatre,  where  act  follows  act  with  entrancing  variety  and 
charm.  Every  day  brings  its  new  joy  for  the  happy  gardener. 
He  hastens  to  his  garden  with  pleasant  anticipation,  sure  to  find 
some  new  development.  One  day  the  beans  seem  to  have 
escaped  bodily  from  the  earth  in  which  they  were  planted,  on 
another  day  the  blades  of  corn  have  just  pushed  out  their  yel- 
lowish green  rolls.  Oiie  morning  the  cucumber  plants  which 
were  but  the  day  before  so  thrifty  are  found  withered  on  the 
ground,  and  another  day  the  pansies  which  have  recently  been 
purchased  and  planted  with  great  care  are  found  scattered 
about,  and  the  neighbor's  hen  is  obliged  to  flee  for  her  life. 
There  are  continually  questions  as  to  the  best  way  to  cultivate 
this  plant,  how  much  to  thin  out  those  plants,  whether  it  will 
pay  to  raise  their  own  plants  for  transplanting,  the  best  way  of 
training  up  tomato  vines,  and  many,  many  similar  questions. 
And  so  the  work  goes  on  until  the  time  for  harvesting  the  cropa 
comes.  And  then  a  new  set  of  questions  arises  as  to  the  best 
time  and  method  of  securing  the  crops,  and  how  to  dispose  of 
them  to  advantage.  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  child  with  a 
garden  has  continually  supplied  to  him  questions  of  vital  and 
personal  interest ;  questions  so  many  that  he  cannot  deal  with 
them  all,  and  so  new  and  so  varied  that  each  child  finds  a 
sufiicient  number  which  appeal  to  him  personally  ? 

THE   SCHOOL   GARDEN   IN   THE    GRAMMAR   GRADES 

The  pupils  of  the  eighth  grade  are  old  enough  to  do  busi- 
ness in  a  small  way.  They  are  already  reaching  out  and  par* 
ticipating  in  the  activities  of  adult  life.  They  are  no  longer 
satisfied  with  a  life  of  play.  They  like  to  do  things  which 
amount  to  something  both  in  their  own  and  in  the  estimation  of 
those  about  them.  In  response  to  these  natural  demands  on 
the  part  of  the  child  we  let  them  put  their  garden  transactions 
on  a  business  basis. 

BUSINESS   ARITHMETIC 

They  hire  the  ground,  paying  for  the  same  in  garden  products. 
They  buy  the  fertilizer  and  pay  for  the  plowing.    They  sell  their 
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products,  and  after  paying  all  bills  the  surplus  is  put  into  the 
bank  to  the  credit  ofthe  class.  Some  advantages  of  this  work 
may  be  mentioned. 

EFFECT  ON  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  regular  routine  of  school  work  is  somewhat  modified  to 
the  physical  advantage  of  the  children.  A  new  spirit  comes 
into  the  school  and  there  is  less  nervous  tension,  more  freedom, 
more  personal  responsibility,  more  earnestness  and  greater  loy- 
alty to  the  school  than  was  there  before. 

LESSONS    IN   PLANTS    AND   ANIMALS 

They  come  to  know  the  whole  cycle  of  plant  growth  of  a  few 
plants  in  an  intimate,  personal  way,  and  the  same  is  true  of  a 
few  animals.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  this  knowledge  is  very 
different  in  character  from  similar  facts  gained  from  books  or 
even  from  the  observation  of  plants  in  the  field. 

It  has  been  said  that  knowledge  is  of  three  kinds.  You  may 
read  or  hear  of  something  and  afterward  you  say  that  you  know 
it.  You  may  see  it  going  on  and  you  have  a  better  knowledge 
of  it.  You  may  do  it  (be  a  participant)  and  you  know  it  bet- 
ter still.  The  last  is  real  knowledge  which  cannot  be  taken 
from  you.  Now  these  children  have  their  real  knowledge 
about  the  few  plants  which  they  have  tended  and  from  which 
they  have  gathered  the  fruits  and  seeds  for  another  year's  plant- 
ing. And  they  know  the  insects  which  they  have  been  obliged 
to  fight  in  order  to  save  their  plants  from  destruction.  They 
know,  too,  something  of  the  beneficent  work  of  the  birds  and  of 
the  ugly  looking  toads.  It  is  true  that  the  number  of  facts 
gained  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  similar  facts  which 
might  be  gained  from  a  book  in  the  same  length  of  time  is  very 
small.  But  this  is  real  knowledge  of  real  things  seen  in  their 
natural  relations.  They  will  help  these  children  to  understand 
plant  and  animal  life  in  relation  to  each  othei-  and  to  man  in  all 
places  and  in  all  times  as  no  amount  of  unrelated  facts  would 
do. 

The  work  of  planting,  weeding  and  harvesting  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  fourth  grade  except  that  the  children,  being  older 
and  more  experienced,  take  hold  of  the  work  in  a  stronger. 
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more  earnest  way,  and  their  products  are  correspondingly  better 
and  more  of  them  are  sold. 

After  the  harvest  has  been  gathered  in,  a  small  amount  of 
money  is  usually  voted  for  a  little  party  and  each  pupil  may 
invite  one  friend.  In  order  to  do  this  he  must  write  an  invita- 
tion which  is  in  proper  form.  This  requires  considerable  care, 
but  every  child  is  anxious  to  do  it  just  right.  Here  is  illustrated 
what  often  happens  in  connection  with  the  work.  The  child  be- 
comes the  anxious  one  and  the  teacher  stands  by  ready  to  help 
the  child  to  do  his  own  work.  And  right  here  lies  much  of  the 
value  of  school  garden  work  both  on  the  intellectual  and  on  the 
emotional  side.  It  helps  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  proper 
understanding  and  proper  appreciation  of  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  life.  Something  of  this  kind  must  have  been  in  the 
mind  of  Tennyson  when  he  wrote  :— 

*'  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  ^ou  out  of  the  crannies; 
Hold  jou  here,  root  and  all,  in  mj  hand. 
Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is.*' 

LANGUAGE 

Very  early  in  the  spring  the  children  begin  to  discuss  what  it 
will  be  best  to  raise  in  their  garden.  Some  tell  of  personal 
experiences  in  connection  with  home  gardens  and  others  bring 
in  the  opinions  of  their  fathers  or  neighbors,  both  regarding 
what  to  raise  and  how  to  raise  it.  These  discussions  are  typi- 
cal of  many  which  occur  throughout  the  season  and  which 
furnish  splendid  opportunities  for  oral  language  lessons.  Writ- 
ten language  is  needed  in  writing  letters  for  seed  catalogues,  in 
ordering  seeds  and  tools,  in  making  out  bills  and  in  writing 
checks  for  paying  their  own  bills. 

LESSONS    IN   SOCIOLOGY   AND    ETHICS 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  this  work  and  one  which  has 
not  yet  received  sufficient  attention  is  the  gain  which  comes  to 
the  child  through  productive  manual  labor.  He  comes  to  see 
the  necessity  for  labor,  the  relation  of  labor  to  life,  and  so  to  feel 
and.  understand  something  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to 
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society.  He  feels  something  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  the  respect 
due  to  the  laborer  and  the  possible  joy  in  labor  for  himself  and 
others.  He  grows  in  a  feeling  of  power,  independence  and  self- 
respect  and  in  a  common  sense  attitude  toward  dress,  the  use 
and  value  of  money  and  some  appreciation  of  the  beauty  which 
may  be  in  a  simple  mode  of  life. 

SCHOOL   GARDENS   IN    HIGH   SCHOOLS 

The  most  of  our  high  schools  are  so  thoroughly  occupied  in 
preparing  students  for  college  entrance  examinations  that  there 
seems  little  hope  of  the  introduction  of  school  garden  work  into 
their  courses  unless  the  college  can,  in  some  way,  be  induced 
to  recognize  its  importance  and  allow  entrance  credits  for  the 
same.  It  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  this  thraldom  will  be 
cast  off  in  the  near  future.  At  any  rate,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
suggesting  a  few  of  the  many  possibilities  in  connection  with 
this  kind  of  work  in  the  high  schools. 

In  the  first  place  the  work  in  botany  and  a  part  of  the  work 
in  zoology  might  very  well  center  around  the  school  garden. 
This  might  include  typical  plants  to  be  reared  out  of  doors,  in- 
cluding vegetables,  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees,  others  to  be  raised 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  experimental  work  in  which  various 
simple  problems  of  plant  growth  might  be  demonstrated. 

Another  side  of  the  work,  and  one  which  seems  to  me  very 
important,  might  consist  of  the  plantmg  of  flowers,  vines,  shrubs 
and  trees  about  the  school  grounds  and  in  nearby  parkways. 
When  one  thinks  of  the  great  number  of  young  men  and  women 
in  our  high  schools  who  are  burning  with  enthusiasm,  full  of 
vague  longings  to  be  active  in  helpful  ways,  to  be  of  use  in  the 
world,  the  question  arises,  Are  not  the  most  of  these  young 
people  just  waiting  for  leadership  in  lines  which  appeal  to  them 
as  practical  ?  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  estimate  what  this 
pent  up,  or  sometimes  ill  directed,  energy  might  accomplish  if 
properly  directed  ?  Think  of  the  waste  places  in  the  villages 
and  cities  of  beautiful  New  England.  How  these  waste  places 
all  about  hundreds  of  village  high  schools  of  these  states  might, 
in  a  few  years,  be  made  to  blossom !  How  town  after  town 
might  be  made  more  beautiful,  and  what  about  the  efifect  of  such 
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work  upon  the  participants  ?  Could  any  better  training  be  given 
in  good  citizenship  ?  Would  it  not  be  worth  taking  the  hour 
devoted  to  civics  to  be  utilized  in  this  way  if  time  could  not  be 
found  in  any  better  way  ?  Would  not  such  work  make  a  good 
introduction  for  other  forms  of  civic  activity  which  are  appro- 
priate? 

Many  high  schools  located  in  our  villages  and  smaller  cities 
might  very  well  make  something  of  a  business  of  vegetable  gar- 
dening and  the  raising  of  small  fruits.  Such  a  high  school 
should,  of  course,  be  located  on  a  farm  and  the  various  farm 
activities  would  furnish  the  best  possible  kind  of  manual  train- 
ing and  provide  centers  of  interest  for  the  most  of  the  work  of 
the  school.  Every  subject  might  here  be  tested.  Is  it  practi- 
cal ?  Not  alone  will  it  enable  me  to  raise  better  cabbages,  but 
wil]  it  help  toward  developing  better  men  ? 

Taking  for  our  definition  of  education — to  educate  is  to  help 
a  child  to  grow  in  a  natural,  harmonious  way,  from  one  stage 
of  development  into  the  next — two  sides  may  be  considered. 
Will  it  help  to  do  more  intelligent  farming?  Will  it  help  to 
make  life  sweeter  and  more  beautiful  ? 

Enough  subjects  would  be  found  to  stand  these  tests,  and  best 
of  all  they  would  fit  into  the  present  life  of  the  pupils  and  they 
would  fit  into  each  other. 

All  that  has  been  said  regarding  the  value  of  manual  labor  in 
the  grammar  grades  along  the  line  of  character  development 
would,  I  believe,  prove  true  here.  Arrangements  should  be 
made  for  sharing  the  profits  of  the  farm  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  work  done.  If  any  reader  is  inclined  to  say,  **  Oh, 
fudge,  this  may  be  all  right  as  an  ideal,  but  it  is  impossible  of 
realization,"  I  have  only  to  say  to  such  an  one,  look  at  Hamp- 
ton and  Tuskegee  or  at  such  smaller  private  schools  as  Abbots- 
holme,  England,  and  the  Farm  School,  Thompson's  Island, 
Boston  Harbor,  Mass. 

Would  not  such  work  help  to  put  high  schools  into  closer  and 
more  sympathetic  touch  with  the  life  about  them,  helping  the 
students  to  live  in  the  present  rather  than  in  the  pdst,  and  to 
prize  practical,  everyday  service  above  scholastic  indolence? 

The  school  garden  movement  will,  I  believe,  continue  to  find 
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favor  with  thoughtful  people.  As  time  goes  on  we  shall  gradu- 
ally become  more  intelligent  regarding  the  relative  value  of 
various  phases  of  the  work  and  so  be  much  better  able  to  adapt 
them  to  the  needs  of  our  schools.  I  am  inclined  to  predict  that 
we  shall  more  and  more  emphasize  the  so-called  practical  side 
of  the  school  garden  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  chief  reason  for 
this  will  be  a  '^  bread  and  butter"  reason,  although  that  is  cer- 
tainly very  important  and  fundamental.  The  reason  will  rather 
be  a  spiritual  one.  We  shall  come  more  and  more  to  see 
that  this  kind  of  work  is  valuable  in  helping  to  form  a  simple, 
sturdy  character. 

As  has  already  been  suggested,  no  one  should  attempt  a  gar- 
den until  he  believes  thoroughly  in  the  garden  idea  and  in  his 
own  ability  to  carry  it  out.  He  should  have  a  very  definite  idea 
of  just  what  he  is  to  accomplish  and  of  the  means  at  his  dis- 
posal. With  these  views  in  mind  I  am  not  inclined  to  urge  too 
great  haste  in  the  introduction  of  school  gardens.  It  will,  I 
think,  be  wiser  to  proceed  cautiously  in  the  matter,  feeling  our 
way  along,  continually  adjusting  and  readjusting  to  meet  vary- 
ing conditions. 


A 


Easter  Lily  or  Snow-Drop 

O.   p.   OUERRISR 

Easter  lilj  or  snow-drop, 
Which  will  yoM  take  ? 

I  said  the  little  snow-drop, 
For  its  own  sake. 


The  Boy  and  the  Girl  in  the  High  School 

PROF.  JOHN  M.   TYLBR,   AMHERST,    MASS. 

{HE  girl  at  sixteen  has  attained  her  full  height  and 
practically  her  adult  weight,  though  this  in- 
creases in  both  sexes  far  into  adult  Kfe.  The 
boy  has  somewhat  still  to  gain  in  both  respects. 
The  lungs  of  the  boy  have  increased  markedly 
in  capacity  at  fourteen  and  again  at  sixteen.  In 
the  girl  the  increase  is  far  less  marked  or  regu- 
lar. The  heart,  which  was  small  at  eight  and 
eleven,  has  gained  greatly  in  capacity  during  puberty.  In  a 
few  years  its  increase  may  amount  to  one  hundred  or  even 
more  cubic  centimeters,  a  gain  of  more  than  sixty  per  cent. 
The  same  increase  takes  place  in  the  girl  in  a  shorter  space  of 
time,  sometimes  in  two  years.  The  arteries  have  expanded 
much  less  than  the  heart.     Hence  the  blood  pressure  is  high. 

The  brain  has  attained  practically  its  full  size  and  weight, 
though  it  may  increase  very  slowly  until  after  the  thirtieth 
year.  The  sensory  and  motor  centers  are  fully  matured.  The 
higher  mental  areas  are  in  a  stage  when  a  good  amount  of 
exercise  will  do  them  no  harm.  The  logical  powers  are  in- 
creasing fast.  The  boy  often  argues  from  the  love  of  debate 
quite  as  much  as  from  the  desire  to  attain  the  truth.  Mortality, 
though  rising,  is  still  low.  Morbidity  ought  to  be  low  at  this 
time,  but  sometimes  or  often  it  remains  high  in  the  girl.  In 
both  sexes  there  is  a  rise  and  maximum  of  sickness  at  the  close 
of  growth,  which  healthy  training  and  conditions  should 
greatly  mitigate. 

Vigorous  physical  exercise  can  now  do  only  good.  The 
muscles  are  ready  for  their  final  training.  Mere  play  is  not 
enough ;  gymnastics  are  needed.  It  is  a  time  when  athletics 
are  exceedingly  useful,  but  they  can  easily  be  made  too  severe. 
The  great  increase  of  the  heart  has  been  accompanied  by  the 
addition  of  much  new  tissue,  hence  it  is  weak  and  easily 
strained.  Century  runs  with  the  bicycle  and  long  halves  at 
football  should  be  carefully  avoided.     The  boy  is  still  far  from 
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the  toughness  and  endurance  of  later  years,  when  the  tissues 
have  gradually  matured  and  hardened.  Every  commander  of 
an  army  recognizes  the  high  rate  of  sickness  and  death  among 
young  recruits  on  hard  campaigns,  especially  in  unhealthy  or 
severe  climates.  Now  the  hard  bed  with  light  coverings  in  the 
cool  room  and  the  cold  bath  will  help  the  hardening  process  in 
the  healthy  boy.  The  danger  of  overpressure  from  study  is 
probably  not  so  great  in  the  high  school  as  in  the  lower  grades. 
The  greatest  danger  is  of  too  much  and  too  intense  social  life, 
and  the  accompanying  excitement,  late  hours,  and  loss  of  sleep. 
Whether  the  last  years  of  the  high  school  course  are  too 
crowded  for  the  best  mental  development  of  our  boys  and  girls 
is  a  question  which  must  be  answered  by  experienced  observers. 
The  attainment  of  full  growth  and  of  large  muscular  power, 
the  large  heart  and  lungs,  the  well  oxygenated  hot  blood  driven 
at  high  pressure,  the  activity  and  young  vitality  of  all  the 
tissues  and  systems,  give  buoyancy  and  courage,  a  sense  of 
power  and  longing  for  complete  freedom,  and  revolt  against 
control.  A  new  world  opens  before  him,  as  fresh  and  fair  as 
on  the  morning  of  creation.  The  glory  of  life,  the  joy  of  mere 
living  dawns  upon  him.  He  sees  parents  and  teachers  plod- 
ding in  a  humdrum  round.  He  is  sure  that  they  cannot  under- 
stand him,  and  that  they  know  very  little  of  the  glories  of  life 
and  of  the  world.  He  will  gird  his  loins,  go  whither  he  will 
and  learn  all  about  it.  He  must  taste  of  every  experience,  and 
is  willing  to  meet  both  joy  and  sorrow  with  *'  frolic  welcome.'*^ 
He  has  not  yet  been  saddened  by  experience,  or  disillusioned 
by  disappointment  and  failure.  He  would  eat  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  though  it  should  cost  him  paradise. 
Nature  is  now  loosing  her  leading  strings.  He  is  set  free  to- 
complete  his  itldividual  development  and  to  forge  his  own 
character.  We  cannot  stop  him  if  we  would,  we  should  not 
if  we  could.  In  old  times  the  adolescent  ran  away  to  sea,  now 
we  send  him  away  from  home  to  school  or  college.  Authority 
has  only  a  superficial  hold  upon  him,  tradition  far  less.  But 
the  influences  of  home  training,  which  have  rooted  themselves, 
deep  in  his  subconscious  life,  are  still  very  powerful.  He  has 
not  yet  gained  self-knowledge  or  self-control.     Much  of  the 
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child  still  lingers  in  him.  Impulses  well  up  from  every  change 
in  his  physical  constitution  or  condition,  and  he  is  entirely  un- 
prepared to  meet  them.  He  hardly  knows  his  real  strength, 
much  less  his  weaknesses.  He  is  very  loyal  to  his  associates, 
as  is  shown  by  his  group  games,  his  class  and  society  feeling, 
and  his  school  or  college  spirit.  To  understand  him  under 
certain  conditions  you  must  have  studied  the  psychology  of  the 
mob ;  instability  often  seems  to  be  his  most  marked  character- 
istic. 

He  is  a  mixture  of  contradictions,  an  enigma  to  us  and  to 
himself.  He  might  well  say,  **  My  name  is  legion,  for  we  are 
many."  In  the  ferment  of  his  young  life  all  that  is  trifling  and 
worthless  comes  to  the  surface ;  the  strong  and  sweet  lie  be- 
neath the  froth.  We  may  very  easily  do  him  injustice.  If  we 
cannot  understand  him  and  sympathize  with  him,  we  should 
very  carefully  leave  him  to  nature.  Let  us  not  forget  that  forty 
years  ago  the  Union  was. saved  by  an  army  of  boys. 

He  has  hardly  clearer  conceptions  of  the  meaning  and  value 
of  time  than  a  child.  He  cannot  play  a  waiting ^game.  If  the 
sun  shines  to-day  it  will  always  remain  cloudless.  If  the  maid 
of  his  adoration  has  frowned  upon  him,  she  will  never  smile 
again.  He  lives  on  the  Delectable  Mountains  or  in  the  depths 
of  the  Valley  of  Humiliation,  more  frequently  in  the  latter 
region  than  you  suspect.  He  betrays  all  his  conceit;  his 
humiliation  over  blunders,  failures  and  sins  he  feels,  but  keeps 
to  himself.  Such  is,  or  soon  will  be,  the  boy  or  girl  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  teachers  in  the  high  school. 

Let  us  try  to  look  a  little  deeper.  The  boy  has  a  great  heart, 
is  loyal  to  his  friends,  devoted  to  his  leader.  '  He  is  often  gen- 
erous to  a  fault.  Deal  honestly  and  **  squarely"  with  him  and 
you  may  apply  curb  or  spur  as  you  will.  His  system  of 
morality  may  be  crude  and  strange,  but  he  is  usually  true  to  it. 
We  must  trust  him,  even  if  he  does  now  and  then  disappoint  us. 

Tides  of  religious  thought  and  tendency  have  swept  through 
his  soul,  corresponding  to  the  periods  of  acceleration  of  his 
physical  growth.  The  first  may  have  come  at  twelve  or  even 
earlier,  and  is  often  weak  and  apparently  lacking  in  permanent 
results.     A  second  follows  at  fourteen,  stronger,  but  largely 
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emotional.  The  wave  at  sixteen  affects  feeling,  intellect  and 
will.  Or  religious  growth  and  development  may  be  gradual 
and  steady.  The  importance  of  all  these  changes  cannot  be 
overestimated ;  the  mental  metamorphosis  at  adolescence  is  just 
as  profound  as  the  physical  at  puberty.  All  things  are  becom- 
ing new.  We  must  expect  it  to  be  a  time  of  instability,  of 
surprises,  and  of  contradictions.  Perhaps  you  see  only  the 
beginnings  of  this  process ;  but  the  preparation  and  beginning 
largely  determine  the  final  result. 

It  is  the  period  of  promise  in  the  life  of  the  boy  and  girl.  It 
is  often  our  privilege  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  these  promises,  to 
^*  see  them  afar  off"  before  they  are  even  suspected  by  parent 
or  friend.  They  **  see  visions  and  dream  dreams."  There  are 
endless  possibilities  in  these  dim  and  far  off  visions.  Mr. 
Phillips  said  that  the  power  which  hurled  slavery  from  its  seat 
was  young  men  dreaming  dreams  by  patriots'  graves.  The 
all-important  question  now  is :  Can  the  promise  be  made  good 
and  the  visions  realized?  The  dream  has  more  substance  and 
value  than  all  the  rules  of  prosody,  propositions  of  mathematics, 
or  facts  of  anatomy. 

Socrates  said  that  his  business  was  that  of  a  midwife  to  bring 
great  ideas  to  birth.  The  business  of  the  teacher  is  to  bring  to 
birth  high  aims  and  ideals,  strong  purposes,  and  a  vigorous 
spiritual  life.  If  there  is  any  high  school  teacher  who  cannot 
understand  and  feel  this,  to  whom  it  is  all  meaningless  and 
hazy,  there  is  one  thing  for  him  to  do.  Go  abroad,  study, 
write  a  very  large  and  learned  book  on  any  useless  subject. 
Come  back,  and  you  will  be  invited  to  lecture  at  any  one  of  our 
great  universities.  You  can  win  fame  and  renown.  You  are 
not  big  and  deep  enough  to  teach  in  a  college  or  high  school. 

The  formal  education  of  most  boys  and  girls  ends  with  the 
high  school.  You  are  his  last  teachers.  You  must  send  him 
out  into  life  with  a  powerful  impetus  toward  all  that  is  grand 
and  lofty  and  difficult  in  art,  literature,  science  and  all  forms 
of  learning,  in  morals  and  religion.  Where  one  pupil  goes  to 
college,  five  or  ten  will  go  directly  into  life.  The  high  school 
is  really  and  essentially  the  people's  college.  This  it  must  be, 
whatever  else  it  is,  or  is  not.     Whatever  you  are  teaching,  for- 
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get  that  bane  of  education  in  our  Eastern  schools,  the  entrance 
examination  for  college.  The  college  is  fast  learning  that  it 
may  well  trust  the  method  of  preparation  to  those  who  have  had 
experience  with  young  and  immature  minds,  and  that  there  is 
no  one  course  of  preparatory  study  which  is  best  for  all ;  as  the 
captains  of  athletic  teams  have  learned  that  one  athlete  might 
be  trained  on  the  farm  and  another  in  a  city  gymnasium.  The 
only  question  is :  Has  the  young  man  the  stuff  and  the  power 
in  him?  Not:  How  or  where  did  he  get  it?  The  high  school 
in  the  East  will  enjoy  all  the  freedom  of  those  in  the  West, 
possibly  even  more.  It  will  frame  its  own  course  of  study, 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  its  students. 
It  will  train  and  develop  according  to  the  dictates  of  experience, 
not  entirely  according  to  theories  based  largely  or  wholly  on 
the  psychology  of  the  adult  mind.  The  aim  of  the  training  will 
be,  not  learning  alone,  but  growth  and  development  of  all  the 
powers,  grasp  and  efficiency,  a  large  and  full  life.  When  they 
have  attained  these,  learning  will  come  almost  of  itself.  Thus 
the  high  school  will  accomplish  its  end  and  purpose ;  and  the 
college  will  receive  stronger,  keener,  more  vigorous  and  earn- 
est, better  developed  and  hence  better  prepared  students.  This 
change  is  coming  fast,  and  steadily  gathering  momentum.  It 
will  go  far  to  solve  the  question  as  to  why  so  many  fail  or  do 
not  care  to  reach  the  high  school.  It  will  draw  to  the  teaching 
profession  the  young  blood  and  enthusiasm,  the  brawn  and 
brain,  the  power  and  efficiency  which  are  so  much  needed. 

Perhaps  you  are  teaching  literature ;  some  great  poem,  or 
thrilling  oration,  or  a  description  of  matchless  power  and  beauty. 
You  can  make  it  your  first  aim  to  have  your  pupils  look  up  every 
reference.  They  will  learn  much  botany,  archaeology,  astron- 
omy, and  other  useful  and  useless  bits  of  information.  In  my 
younger  days  we  used  Milton*s '^  Paradise  Lost  "as  material 
for  the  study  of  analysis.  *«  Complex  adverbal  modifiers"  of 
various  classes  infest  the  day  with  us  no  longer,  but  our  aver- 
sion to  Milton  did  not  lose  its  hold  so  easily.  It  never  seemed 
quite  proper  respect  to  Milton,  although  I  believe  that  his  repu- 
tation has  not  suffered  greatly  from  the  abuse.  But  it  harmed 
us,  and  robbed  some  of  us  of  our  birthright.     You  can  show 
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your  class  the  times  and  condition  under  which  a  grand  poem 
arose.  They  will  learn  much  history.  You  can  have  them 
paraphrase  the  poem,  and  they  may  gain  a  little  power  in  the 
use  of  English  words  from  its  mangled  remains.  The  so-called 
translation  of  Latin  and  Greek  often  amounts  to  much  the  same 
thing. 

You  wish  first  of  all  to  have  them  catch  the  spirit  of  the  poem, 
find  in  it  an  inspiration  and  power  which  they  cannot  analyze  or 
express,  see  in  it  a  beauty  and  *'  light  which  never  was  on  sea 
or  land."  They  may  not  understand  it,  but  if  they  have  felt  it, 
it  is  enough.  The  power  and  beauty  have  gone  far  deeper 
than  the  intellect ;  they  have  won  the  heart  and  interfused  and 
transfigured  the  whole  being.     Now  you  are  teaching  literature. 

You  have  done  something  far  better.  You  have  awakened  a 
new  interest  which,  but  for  you,  would  have  remained  dormant 
and  have  died.  In  teaching  children  you  follow  their  interests, 
you  lead  and  inspire  the  adolescent  to  share  your  best  enthusi- 
asms. This  is  education.  The  pupils  who  have  felt  the  power 
and  beauty  of  one  grand  poem  will  never  be  content  with  any- 
thing poorer  and  lower.  They  will  demand  the  best.  But  if 
Milton's  lines  are  only  material  for  analysis,  and  Homer  is  only 
a  peg  on  which  to  hang  countless  rules  of  prosody  and  gram- 
mar, where  is  the  inspiration  to  come  in? 

Ife  even  the  development  of  a  literary,  historic  or  scientific 
taste  and  enthusiasm  the  chief  end  of  the  high  school  ?  Is  there 
something  still  higher,  grander  and  better  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  epoch?  I  believe  that  we  will  all  agree  that  the  greatest 
human  need  is  complete  devotion  to  the  highest  moral  and  reli- 
gious ideals;  and  that  character  is  formed  early,  at  least  in 
tendency,  and  does  not  change  greatly  after  twenty.  It  will 
improve,  grow  and  strengthen,  but  the  growth  will  be  along 
lines  which  are  already  fairly  well  marked.  It  does  not  often 
change  essentially  for  the  better.  In  one  word,  character  is 
formed  in  the  high  school. 

You  can  form  character  by  literature.  You  cannot  spend  an 
evening  with  charming  Miss  Esther  Summerson  or  with  fine  old 
Colonel  Newcome  and  not  be  kindlier  and  more  courteous,  more 
brave  and  enduring.     You  can  make  history  a  dreary  chronicle 
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of  dates  and  battles,  or  through  it  you  can  introduce  your  pupils 
to  the  heroes  of  all  the  ages.  You  can  make  it  another  eleventh 
chapter  of  Hebrews.  Tell  them  of  Gideon  and  Barak,  of 
prophets,  apostles  and  martyrs.  Saturate  your  pupils  with  the 
character  of  such  men  and  women,  and  you  have  trained  a  race 
of  heroes.  Remember  Mr.  Martineau's  words:  **  We  shall 
never  have  a  proper  system  of  education  until  we  have  prop- 
erly written  lives  of  the  saints.  Train  your  boys  and  girls  to 
walk  the  streets  and  live  in  the  world's  Prytaneum  with  heroes 
and  heroines.  Can  you  not  find  an  hour  somewhere  in  the 
course  to  read  to  them  Plato's  Apology  or  the  Crito?  Let 
them  sit  with  Socrates  in  his  prison  and  listen  to  his  discourse 
until  the  voice  of  the  laws  ^'  rings  in  their  ears  like  the  clang  of 
the  cymbals  of  the  Corybants,  and  they  can  hear  nothing  else." 
Thus  you  not  only  awaken  a  new  interest,  you  arouse  a  higher 
life. 

This  power  of  arousing  the  higher  divine  life  immanent  in 
every  human  soul  is  the  essential  character  of  the  great 
teachers,  leaders  and  prophets  of  all  time.  Its  seat  is  in  the 
depths  of  personality ;  it  defies  alike  analysis  and  resistance. 
It  leaps  from  soul  to  soul  as  if  by  contagion.  Heroism  evoked 
by  hero  worship  is  the  central  thought  of  all  history  from 
Gideon  and  his  three  hundred  to  Sheridan  at  Winchester 
changing  a  mob  into  an  army  of  heroes.  Virtue  streams  out 
from  strong  characters  like  electricity  from  a  dynamo.  Char- 
acter cannot  be  taught,  but  it  is  exceedingly  infectious,  and 
good  is  more  infectious  than  evil.  If  we  amount  to  anything, 
we  are  sources  of  infection,  whether  we  will  or  not. 

Hence  courses,  methods,  training  and  instruction,  all  to- 
gether, are  of  less  importance  than  the  personality  of  the 
teacher.     Kipling's  Sergeant  Whatisname 

^<.    .     .    drilled  a  black  man  white,  he  made  a  mummjr  fight, 
He  will  still  continue  Sergeant  Whatisname — 
Private,  Corporal,  Color-Sergeant,  and  Instructor — 
But  the  everlasting  miracleU  the  same  I " 

This  everlasting  miracle  is  the  final  secret  and  essence  of 
education,  and  the  use  of  school  and  college  is  to  bring  pupil 
and  teacher  near  enough  together  so  that  it  will  work  itself. 
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If  we  teachers  are  good  for  anything,  we  are  putting  into  our 
pupils  something  better  than  our  life-blood. 

We  must  be  healthy  in  mind  and  body,  or  we  cannot  be 
strong ;  and  strength  streams  only  from  the  strong.  We  must 
be  sympathetic,  for  sympathy  is  the  cable  along  which  the 
magnetic  power  of  personality  flows.  With  children  we  must 
be  a  child,  a  boy  with  the  boys.  Otherwise  the  bond  is  broken, 
or  never  formed. 

We  must  be  patient,  hopeful  and  courageous.  Else  the 
child  or  man  will  not  trust  us,  and  will  have  none  of  us. 
Evidently  we  must  catch  this  personality  from  someone  else, 
and  can  transmit  only  what  we  have  received.  Hence  a 
teacher  who  does  not  believe  with  all  her  heart  in  the  com- 
munion of  saints  will  never  be  a  real  educator,  however  much 
Greek  or  history  she  may  know,  or  however  firm  and  wise  her 
discipline.  We  must  live  in  constant  association  with  the 
noblest  souls.  We  can  easily  find  them  among  our  immediate 
neighbors,  if  we  search  aright ;  if  not,  we  must  seek  them  in 
literature  and  history.  We  must  gain  admittance  to  what 
Heine  has  called  '*  the  apostolic  succession  of  great  souls,  the 
only  people  who  understand  anything  in  the  world.^'  And  we 
must  change  into  their  image.  We  are  called  to  the  very 
grandest  of  all  professions.  We  cannot  be  sufiiciently  proud 
of  our  calling,  or  sufficiently  humbled  by  the  smallness  of 
our  attainments.  We  make  the  Massachusetts  of  the  twentieth 
century.  We  are  doing  something  far  grander.  We  work  for 
the  development  of  the  race.  We  mould  it  into  conformity 
with  what  is  deepest  and  most  permanent  in  environment. 
Hence  all  the  powers  of  nature  are  with  us.  We  cast  in  our 
efforts  with  the  irresistible  tide  of  events  as  it  sweeps  toward  a 
better  age.     Let  us  '*  be  strong  and  of  very  good  courage." 


Relation  of  the  Course  of  Study  to  Higher 

Wages 

JOHN  BURTON  PHILLIPS,  1INIVSRSITY  OF  COLORADO.  BOULDRR,  COLO. 

lONORABLE  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  has  written : 
**In  the  earliest  stage  of  civilization  ninety-nine 
laborers  out  of  each  hundred  are  needed  to  supply 
raw  material  and  rude  manufactures  for  the  com- 
munity. With  the  growth  of  civilization  a  larger 
and  larger  number  are  detailed  from  the  one 
hundred  to  provide  creature  comforts,  protection 
and  culture,  and  the  teacher's  vocation  in  the  United  States  at 
present  by  far  leads  in  numbers  the  other  vocations  that  have 
to  do  with  providing  culture  for  the  community.  These  voca- 
tions are  limited  in  their  quotas  only  by  the  ability  of  the 
community  to  furnish  a  surplus  of  money  beyond  what  is  needed 
for  the  raw  materials  and  the  rude  manufactures  for  food, 
clothing  and  shelter.  In  the  future  time  a  goal  will  be  reached 
when  one  person  in  each  hundred,  by  means  of  machinery, 
will  furnish  all  the  food,  clothing  and  shelter  needed  for  the 
other  ninety-nine,  and  every  one  of  these  ninety-nine  will  find 
ample  employment  in  the  higher  occupations  which  provide 
means  for  creature  comfort,  protection  and  culture."* 

What  means  shall  we  employ  to  reach  this  goal?  In  the 
struggle  to  attain  it  ought  we  not  to  give  some  attention  to  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  schools?  If  machines  are  to  take  the 
place  of  men  in  producing  things  to  satisfy  material  needs,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  train  men  to  make  and  use  machinery. 
Progress  in  civilization  depends  upon  an  increase  in  the 
production  of  those  commodities  that  satisfy  human  wants.  To 
satisfy  more  wants  each  individual  must  secure  more  commodi- 
ties.    To  live  better  and  have  more  comforts  our  people  must 

*  William  T.  Harris  in  School  and  Home  Education, 
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be  able  to  buy  more  with  their  wages  and  salaries.  Wages 
and  salaries  are  paid  from  the  product  the  workers  are  able  to 
turn  out,  and  they  are  therefore  limited  by  the  amount  of 
wealth  produced.  Higher  wages  therefore  require  an  increased 
production.  Accordingly,  the  problem  of  progress  is  a  problem 
of  increasing  production.  Each  worker  must  continually  turn 
out  a  larger  product.  To  expect  the  American  laborer  to  work 
harder  or  longer  hours  is  out  of  the  question,  as  the  limit  of 
human  strength  has  already  been  reached ;  many  of  our  la- 
borers are  now  working  beyond  this  limit,  and  injury  to  their 
health  and  to  that  of  those  dependent  upon  them  is  the  inevitable 
result.  The  only  way  to  increase  production  is  by  a  constant 
increase  in  the  invention  and  use  of  labor  saving  machinery. 
When  machinery  is  used  production  is  limited  only  by  the 
forces  of  nature  instead  of  human  strength,  as  is  the  case  with 
workers  without  machines. 

Modern  civilization  is  thus  very  largely  the  outgrowth  of 
machinery.  Increase  in  the  invention  and  use  of  labor  saving 
machinery  is  therefore  essential  to  progress.  What  effect 
should  these  facts  have  on  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  arrange  the 
course  of  study? 

It  at  once  occurs  to  every  thoughtful  person  that  the  studies 
taught  in  the  schools  should  be  such  as  will  lead  the  students 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  social  and  industrial  effects 
of  machine  industry  and  its  relation  to  modern  progress.  In- 
dustrial history  should  be  one  of  the  leading  studies  in  all 
schools.  Children  in  the  lower  grades  should  be  taught  the 
stories  of  great  inventions,  and  the  industrial  efiEects  of  these 
inventions  should  be  thoroughly  impressed  on  their  minds. 

Of  the  various  movements  contributing  to  produce  modern 
•civilization  none  was  more  important  than  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion. Yet  multitudes  of  our  teachers  have  never  heard  of  this. 
The  contributions  of  inventors  and  labor  saving  machinery  to 
our  civilization  have  always  been  largely  overlooked  by  edu- 
cators. Education  has  done  little  to  encourage  invention. 
Here  is  a  table  showing  the  amount  of  schooling  enjoyed  by 
the  men  whose  inventions  have  contributed  most  to  the  welfare 
-of  the  world  : — 
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INVBMTOK 

INVXNTION                                       DaTK 

Education 

Franklin 

Lightning  rod                    1753 

No  education* 

Hargreaves 

Spinning  jenny                  1764 

Illiterate 

Arkwright 

Spinning  frame                 1769 

No  education 

Watt 

Steam  engine                    1769 

Rudimentary  common 

school 

Crompton 

Spinning  mule                  1779 

No  education 

Cartwright 

Power  loom                       1785 

Oxford  graduate 

Fitch 

Steam  navigation              1787 

Rudimentary  common 

school 

Whitney 

Cotton  gin                         1793 

Yale  graduate 

Erans 

Steam  navigation              1804 

No  education 

Fulton 

Steam  navigation              1807 

No  education 

Davy 

Safety  lamp                       1815 

Rudimentary  common 

school 

Stephenson 

Locomotive                       1821 

No  education 

McCormlck 

Reaper                               1834 

No  education 

Morse 

Telegraph                          1843 

Yale  graduate 

Goodyear 

Vulcanized  rubber             1844 

No  education 

Howe 

Sewing  machine                1845 

Rudimentary  common 

school 

Singer 

Sewing  machine                1850 

No  education 

Bessemer 

Steel  manufacture             1856 

Rudimentary  common 

school 

Ericsson 

Monitor                               i86x 

No  education 

Bell 

Telephone                          1876 

Edinburgh  graduate 

Edison 

Electric  light                     1880 

No  education 

*The  words,  *'  No  education,"  as  used  in  this  table  mean  absence  of  school 
or  college  opportunities. 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  great  inventors  have  been 
men  to  whom  public  education  has  been  very  largely  denied. 
The  inspiration  for  their  service  to  humanity  did  not  come,  save 
in  very  few  instances,  from  the  schoolroom.  Why  should  so 
important  a  subject  as  the  application  of  the  forces  of  nature 
to  what  is  now  performed  by  human  labor  be  neglected  in 
educational  institutions  ? 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  good  reason  why  a  course 
in  invention  should  not  be  offered  in  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  A  course  in  which  students  would  be  made  to  realize 
the  industrial  needs  that  can  be  supplied  by  new  inventions 
might  easily  be  given.  One  great  reason  why  more  inven- 
tions are  not  made  is  due  to  the  fact  that  students  are  not  trained 
to  recognize  economic  waste.  Why  were  improvements  in 
harvesters  so  slow  in  coming?  No  attempt  was  made  to  invent 
harvesting  machinery  by  anyone  but  the  farmers.  The  inven- 
tion of  spinning  machinery  was  left  to  spinners.  The  needle 
and  thread  were  used  for  centuries,  but  nobody  tried  to  invent 
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a  seeing  machine  till  1S44.  Literature  waa  taught  in  the 
schools,  but  no  attention  was  given  to  pointing  out  great  indus- 
trial needs.  More  labor  saving  inventions  would  have  been 
made  years  earlier  had  education  pointed  out  to  our  young  men 
the  need  of  machinery  in  industry. 

Since  progress  has  been  greatly  limited  by  the  absence  of 
industrial  instruction,  is  it  not  time  that  this  error  be  corrected 
by  so  adjusting  the  curriculum  that  those  trained  in  the  schools 
will  be  prepared  to  see  and  remedy  industrial  defects  by  the 
invention  of  machinery  F  If  the  time  desired  by  Commissioner 
Harris  shall  ever  come  when  one  man  with  machines  will  pro- 
vide the  material  comforts  for  ninety-nine  other  men,  and  these 
ninety-nine  be  left  free  to  devote  themselves  to  art,  literature 
and  other  cultural  studies,  that  time  will  not  be  hastened  by 
a  course  of  study  which  provides  for  teaching  art  and  literature 
in  the  schools  to  the  neglect  of  industrial  subjects.  On  the 
contrary,  such  a  time  will  be  hastened  just  in  proportion  as  the 
importance  of  machinery  in  our  civilization  and  the  necessity 
of  further  labor  saving  inventions  are  brought  home  to  our 
people  by  means  of  education.  Higher  wages  being  dependent 
upon  increased  production,  and  increased  production  depend- 
ing upon  a  greater  use  of  machinery,  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
plain  duty  of  educators  to  so  modify  the  course  of  study  that 
students  may  be  able  to  understand  thoroughly  the  industrial 
system  and  remedy  its  defects  by  new  inventions.  In  this  way 
the  production  of  wealth  would  be  increased,  and  the  resulting 
higher  wages  would  give  to  our  people  a  greater  command 
over  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  life. 
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JOSEPHINE  WOODBURY  HBBRMAN8,  PRINCIPAL  WHITTISR   SCHOOL, 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

{HE  subject  divides  itself  into  the  teaching  of  litera- 
ture in  the  (a)  primary  school;  (3)  grammar 
school ;  (c)  high  school.  It  is  necessary  to 
begin  early  to  train  systematically  the  aesthetic 
sense  and  the  sense  of  rhythm.  It  is  erroneous 
to  say  that  the  foundation  of  these  are  laid  in  the 
primary  school ;  the  aesthetic  sense  shows  itself 
often  in  infancy,  and  the  sense  of  rhythm  gets 
good  training  in  the  cradle.  The  story  hour,  properly  under- 
stood, is  the  developer  of  the  aesthetic  sense.  It  is  the  crown 
and  halo  of  the  primary  school.     We  used  to  sing, — 

<'The  fairjland  I  long  to  see 
Is  Home,  sweet  Home," 

but  that  was  before  the  advent  of  the  story  hour  in  school.  It 
has  carried  fairyland  to  the  schoolroom,  where  once  a  day  the 
commonplace  is  transformed  into  the  spectacular.  Treasures 
of  gold  and  gems  and  jeweled  armor,  the  lyre  of  Apollo,  and 
the  wand  of  Hermes,  are  common  property.  Enchanted  land- 
scapes offer  protection  in  time  of  need.  Nature  becomes  ani* 
mate,  all  that  might  be  is,  every  child  is  a  princess  or  a  fairy  or 
a  giant  or  a  god.  All  material  forces  combine  to  assist  the 
good  and  to  overthrow  the  bad,  and  virtue  lives  happy  ever 
afterward. 

I  know  a  primary  room  where  a  certain  patch  of  floor  is  sacred 
to  the  rushes  and  reeds  that  hid  the  cradle  of  Moses ;  where  the 
zinc  protection  around  a  stove  encloses  the  forge  of  Hasphestus ; 
where  the  slanting  sunbeams  are  the  path  of  Iris ;  where  Olym- 
pus, Parnassus,  and  Latmos  have  their  distinct  boundaries. 
Other  famed  places  are  there.  To  the  keen  imagination  of 
childhood  the  whole  world  is  compassed  in  this  room. 

Not  everyone  who  enjoys  a  story  can  tell  a  story  well.  This 
is  true  of  children,  too.     The  wise  teacher  must  care  more  for 
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the  informing  spirit  seen  in  the  eye  and  attitude  than  for  the 
halting  tongue.'  The  teacher  who  would  be  successful  as  a 
story  teller  must  have  a  strongly  developed  aesthetic  sense  in 
order  that  she  may  make  proper  selections ;  she  must  have  the 
dramatic  or  sympathetic  temperament  in  order  that  she  may 
interest :  and  she  must  have  enough  intellectuality  not  to  blur 
the  situations.  She  must  think  story  telling  necessary  and 
worth  while ;  and  above  all,  she  must  be  natural. 

There  should  be  no  haphazard  method.  The  story  told  (not 
read)  by  the  teacher  should  be  retold  by  the  pupils.  A  fresh 
story  each  week,  with  reviews  occasionally  of  all  the  stories,  is 
not  too  much  for  the  average  room.  This  gives  four  days  for 
contribution  from  the  children.  While  expression  is  one  object 
of  this  story  hour,  some  children  will  not  give  large  returns, 
but  we  shall  get  something.  Saturation  must  come  before  con- 
tribution. As  the  child  gains  facility  in  retelling  a  story,  he  is 
learning  language  by  use  instead  of  by  rules. 

The  hour  loses  its  significance  if  any  other  than  choice  stories 
occupy  the  time.  Stories  of  the  Buster  Brown  order  vitiate 
taste.     Dialect  should  be  sparingly  used,  if  at  all. 

Occasionally,  to  vary  the  exercises,  teachers  may  read  to  the 
children  stories  that  are  beyond  the  power  of  the  children  to 
read  for  themselves,  but  not  beyond  their  comprehension.  In 
my  opinion,  this  is  the  only  time  in  the  child's  school  life  when 
the  benefit  of  the  teacher's  reading  literature  to  the  class  is  not 
doubtful.     This  may  be  my  heresy. 

The  story  hour  should  be  carried  entirely  through  the  third 
year.  It  finds  its  place  in  the  fourth  year,  too,  but  less  fre- 
quently. In  fact,  there  is  no  year  below  the  high  school  when 
an  occasional  story  has  not  distinct  value,  but  in  the  upper 
grades  the  story  is  necessarily  a  parenthetic  grace. 

Primary  children  take  delight  in  acting  out  in  a  simple  way 
stories  adapted  to  their  comprehension.  Such  dramatization  of 
Mother  Goose,  the  Greek  myths  based  on  the  seasons  and  nat- 
ural phenomena,  certain  Hebrew  stories,  Norse  legends  and 
folk  stories,  has  distinct  culture  value.  This  simple  dramatiza- 
tion also  helps  children  to  see  results  of  ideo-motor  action. 
Such  action  is  often  inconvenient  and  damaging  to  good  order 
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in  the  schoolroom.  Children  see  the  desirable  result  of  good 
impulses  and  the  undesirable  result  of  bad  iiftpulses.  At  the 
age  a  child  attends  primary  school  all  the  stages  of  will  involved 
in  human  action  are 'Operative*  although  instinct  and  impulse 
only  are  often,  in  children,  the  bases  of  conduct.  The  story 
hour  offers  a  charming  means  of  directing  and  training  and 
organizing  these  impulses — ^these  prophecies  of  character.  Its 
rather  passive  training  is  by  no  means  fruitless. 

The  primary  school  period  is  the  time  for  much  memorizing 
of  selected  poetry  touching  various  aspects  of  life  with  which 
childhood  is  familiar:  mother  love,  paternal  care,  home  life, 
childhood,  school,  birds,  flowers,  animals,  the  sky,  the  sea, 
mountains,  rivers,  the  seasons,  the  elements,  seedtime  and 
harvest.  The  world*s  best  poets  have  made  choice  contribu- 
tions on  these  subjects. 

Rhythm  serves  many  purposes,  and  its  study  has  occupied 
the  mature  years  of  many  people,  yet  it  has  its  place  in  the  kin- 
dergarten and  the  primary  school.  The  sense  of  rhythm  is 
born  in  most  people,  yet  it  should  be  given  training  and  expres- 
sion in  games  and  music  and  literature.  Longfellow  has  been 
well  called  the  children's  poet,  for  the  reason  that  in  much  of 
his  poetry  the  rhythm  and  melody  are  so  pronounced.  This 
is  true  in  some  degree  of  almost  all  poetry  that  has  a  place  in 
the  schoolroom,  but  I  know  of  no  other  poem  that  can  compare 
with  the  Song  of  Hiawatha  for  primary  work.  It  combines 
so  many  delights  for  primary  children:  Indian  lore,  nature 
study,  legend,  rhythm  and  melody.  Just  as  soon  as  he  can 
read  it  every  child  should  have  the  benefit  of  it.  This  is  usually 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year  in  school.  The  children  go  with 
Hiawatha  every  step  of  the  way  until  he  leaves  them,  and  they 
go  in  measured  tpead : — 

On  the  shore  stood  Hiawatha, 
Turned  and  waved  his  hand  at  parting ; 
On  the  clear  and  luminous  water 
Launched  his  birch  canoe  for  sailing, 
From  the  pebbles  of  the  margin 
Shoved  it  forth  into  the  water; 
Whispered  to  it,  <'  Westward  I  westward ! " 
And  with  speed  it  darted  forward. 
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Children  feel  the  throb  and  beat  of  every  line.  If  they  fall 
into  a  singsong  tone  it  is  not  at  all  undesirable.  It  is  psycho- 
logical and  proves  their  response. 

The  world  is  full  of  splendid  literature  for  the  third  and  fourth 
years  of  school  life.  I  incline  to  the  old  standards  and  would 
have  children  read  them  first,  and  then  if  time  permitted,  would 
allow  them  the  more  recent  stories.  Hawthorne's  Wonder 
Book,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Arabian  Nights, 
Stories  of  King  Arthur,  of  Roland,  of  Charlemagne,  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  these  I  would  have  read  first,  one  after  the  other,  as  rap- 
idly as  they  could  be  read  in  school  just  for  the  stories'  sake. 

I  would  fill  the  four  years  of  primary  school  life  full  of  the 
literature  of  fancy,  the  imaginative,  the  myth,  the  fable,  the 
legend ;  making  of  it  a  background  for  grammar  school  litera- 
ture, which,  while  developing  a  more  rigid  mental  discipline, 
does  not  by  any  means  omit  the  imaginative. 

TEACHING    LITERATURE    IN   THE    GRAMMAR   SCHOOL 

I  assume  that  this  period  occupies  four  years,  the  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  years  of  school  life.  It  is  during  these  four 
years  that  literary  taste  is  to  be  formed  and  directed.  Literary 
taste  very  greatly  influences  oral  expression.  Language  may 
be  fixed  in  the  high  school,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  formed  pre- 
vious to  that  time.  Many  a  man  of  higher  education  has  been 
unable  to  divest  himself  of  certain  inaccuracies  of  speech  of 
early  life.  Speech  is  moulded  in  early  years.  The  potter's 
work  is  plain.  The  practical  side  of  the  study  of  literature  is 
that  students  get  a  clear  notion  of  what  good  writing  and  speak- 
ing are.  During  the  four  grammar  school  years  much  can  be 
done  to  give  pupils  this  notion.  From  vaguest  apprehension 
in  the  beginning,  patient  guidance  will  at  the  end  of  this  time 
result  in  impressions  relatively  clear.  So  far  as  the  course  of 
study  is  concerned,  this  unfolds  itself  to  me  as  the  greatest 
responsibility  that  devolves  upon  the  teachers  of  the  grammar 
school,  whether  or  not  they  assume  it. 

In  some  respects  literature  is  like  money.     It  is  not  every- 
thing, but  it  influences  everything. 

When  children  reach   grammar  school  they  know  how  to 
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read;  they  know  the  four  processes  in  arithmetic;  they  can 
write  their  names  and  follow  a  copy.  Great  achievements  these 
in  one  sense.  They  look  out  of  three  eyes  of  the  mind.  In 
age  they  average  eleven  years,  approximately.  Their  experi- 
ence has  formulated  one  broad  classification  in  their  reading ; 
they  know  that  they  like  some  books  they  have  read,  and  that 
they  do  not  like  some  of  them.  In  this  state  of  budding  senti- 
ment they  become  pupils  of  the  grammar  school,  whose  duty 
of  reinforcing  and  supplementing  sentiment  with  opinion  begins. 
Constant  association  fosters  interest  and  perhaps  attachment. 
This  is  a  general  law,  the  applications  of  which  are  various. 
Four  years  of  association  with  the  best  in  literature  rarely  fails 
to  create  a  permanent  taste  for  it.  If  only  every  grammar 
school  would  have  its  course  in  reading  as  carefully  planned 
and  as  progressive  as  its  course  in  arithmetic  I 

In  the  grammar  school,  to  repeat,  pupils  should  get  a  clear 
notion  of  what  good  writing  is,  and  the  power  to  classify,  in  the 
large,  the  kinds  of  writing  in  both  poetry  and  prose :  if  poetry, 
whether  epic,  lyric,  or  dramatic ;  if  prose,  whether  narration, 
description,  exposition  or  argument.  To  gain  facility  in  classi- 
fication pupils  should  study  broad  type  forms.  This  classifying 
ability  is  important.  It  marks  the  distinction  between  people. 
Some  people  classify,  some  do  not.  A  scientific  mind  may  be 
cultivated  to  this  extent,  even  by  literature.  There  are  compli- 
cated classifications  which  involve  nice  discriminations,  and 
simple  classifications  based  upon  obvious  characteristics.  In 
this  stage  of  school  life  the  latter  are  meant.  It  requires  no 
greater  mental  maturity  to  know  a  drama  from  an  epic  than  to 
know  a  river  from  a  mountain  stream.  It  requires  no  greater 
discernment  to  distinguish  a  typical  exposition  from  a  typical 
argument,  than  it  does  to  see  the  difference  between  a  peninsula 
and  a  cape,  or  to  change  a  fraction  to  its  reciprocal.  Literary 
form  is  grammar  school  work  and  should  be  taught  there  by 
the  continuous  reading  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  few  standard  classics  of  each  type.  Is  there  time 
for  it?  Yes.  Is  there  wisdom  in  it?  Yes.  High  school  is  a 
land  of  Canaan  before  the  children  of  the  grammar  school, 
which  in  the  fulness  of  time  they  will  go  in  and  possess ;  but 
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it  18  well  that  they  have  brought  to  them  visible  proof  of  this 
Promised  Land,  that  they  taste  of  the  grapes  from  the  brook  of 
Escholy  that  they  enjoy  a  few  of  the  figs  and  pomegranates ; 
for  some  will  never  reach  the  land,  and  others  will  thus  be 
inspired  to  finish  the  journey. 

In  method  the  grammar  school  must  be  definite  and  simple. 
There  must  be  only  enough  interpretation  of  literature  on  the 
teacher's  part  to  enhance  interest  and  delight,  the  teacher  keep- 
ing close  to  the  children ,  not  teaching  above  their  heads,  but 
pointing  out  to  them  the  thought,  and  dwelling  on  the  author's 
adornment  of  the  thought,  and  how  this  adornment  has  built  up 
a  type.  Thus,  The  Christmas  Carol, — what  is  ^the  thought? 
Selfishness,  self-awakening,  unselfishness.  How  has  the 
author  adorned  his  thought?  In  a  very  colloquial,  popular 
way  which  gives  a  narrative  type.  The  same  thought  differ- 
ently adorned,  as  in  a  drama  dress,  gives  another  type ;  or  in 
epic  garb,  gives  another  type.  Why  it  can  be  made  perfectly 
clear  to  children,  that  the  way  in  which  an  author  adorns  his 
thought  gives  to  literature  its  type  and  style.  Suppose  the 
thought  is  political  freedom  ;  a  Shakespeare  selects  the  drama, 
while  a  Burke  would  use  an  argument,  or  a  Scott  an  epic  or  a 
novel,  to  express  the  thought. 

Of  course,  there  are  mixed  types  full  of  intricacies  with  the 
teaching  of  which  the  grammar  school  has  nothing  to  do. 
Certain  kinds  of  description  are  never  studied  or  pointed  out 
to  grammar  school  pupils,  but  only  such  description  as  we  find 
in  broad,  concrete  sweeps,  such  as  Dr.  Holmes,  for  instance, 
uses  to  vitalize  his  narrative. 

Counting  four  years  to  the  grammar  school,  by  reading  care- 
fully three  classics  each  year  in  school,  under  direction,  and 
by  using  dictation  exercises  once  a  week  based  on  the  four 
primary  modes  of  writing,  a  pupil  is  sent  to  high  school,  or  out 
into  the  world,  with  the  culture  influence  of  twelve  classics,  at 
least,  of  which  the  pupils  know  the  type  and  the  thought  con- 
tent. .  This  work  is  done  slowly  and  with  no  strain  after  high 
school  or  college  methods.  Literature  is  the  one  subject  in 
which  there  is  a  decided  gain  in  beginning  early. 

High  school  teachers  say  that  if  the  grammar  school  output 
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could  correctly  read  and  write  and  spell,  the  high  school  would 
ask  no  more.  They  ask  too  much  I  But  even  if  deficient  in 
these,  the  grammar  school  pupil  has  sufficient  maturity  of 
thought  to  comprehend  classics  in  both  prose  and  poetry,  to 
get  the  benefit  of  the  beauty  of  their  story  and  of  their  choice 
English. 

While  literature  presupposes  a  constructive  process — ^is  built 
up  through  reading,  writing,  spelling,  composition  and  gram- 
mar— it  is  much  easier  to  understand  the  thought  content  of 
another's  constructive  genius  than  to  construct  the  classic 
itself.  Because  a  classic  is  a  splendid  work  of  genius,  is  no 
reason  why  boys  and  girls  should  not  enjoy  it.  We  should 
begin  to  create  literary  interest  long  before  pupils  can  them- 
selves compose. 

The  meaning  of  a  literary  selection  is  the  objective  point  in 
the  grammar  school. 

Begin  in  the  fifth  grade  to  give  one  dictation  lesson  each 
week,  using  the  grammar  period  for  this  lesson.  It  will  sup- 
plement the  work  in  literature,  for  in  the  reading  lesson  the 
classic  may  possibly  involve  more  than  one  type,  being  there- 
fore not  good  for  development  work.  The  first  half  year 
choose  good  examples  in  narration  for  these  dictation  exercises ; 
in  the  second  half  year  select  good  examples  of  description. 
The  pupil,  after  many  exercises  of  each,  can  tell  under  what 
type  an  exercise  belongs  and  why.  Keep  up  these  dictation 
exercises  until  the  pupil  goes  to  the  high  school,  in  the  sixth 
grade  using  exercises  in  exposition,  in  the  seventh  exercises 
in  argument,  and  in  the  eighth  grade  reviewing  all  the  types. 
If  each  year  the  three  classics  chosen  for  reading  represent  one 
each  of  prose,  drama  and  poetry,  there  will  be  plenty  of  prac- 
tice in  the  basic  types.  A  teacher  of  the  fifth  grade  whom  I 
have  in  mind  taught  narration  with  no  trouble  at  all.  For 
descriptions  he  used  many  extracts  from  Hawthorne,  Irving 
and  George  Eliot;  after  a  term^s  work,  three-fourths  of  the 
pupils  in  the  room  could  distinguish  description  from  other 
prose  types,  and  when  called  upon  for  original  description  did 
fairly  well. 

Any  course  in  literature  for  the  grammar  school  should  be 
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made  as  strong  as  the  pupils  can  bear.  The  teacher  must  draw 
them  up  to  the  possibilities  of  their  comprehension.  Collateral 
reading  should  not  be  prohibited,  but  if  done,  it  should  be 
done  under  direction.  Miscellaneous  reading  done  cursorily 
fosters  confused  and  blurred  impressions,  and  should  be  dis- 
couraged. 

Grammar  schools  are  now  in  a  plastic  state  so  far  as  litera- 
ture is  concerned.  Children  go  to  the  high  school  prepared 
for  secondary  work  in  arithmetic,  in  history,  in  grammar,  but 
in  literature  utterly  without  preparation.  Slowly  the  recogni- 
tion of  this  deficiency  is  gaining  ground.  The  enrichment  of 
the  grammar  school  has  begun.  This  will  in  time  react  upon 
the  high  schools,  influencing  them  to  drop  from  their  curriculum 
certain  classics,  and  in  place  of  them  adopt  classics  more 
advanced. 

TBACHING    LITERATURE   IN   THE    HIGH   SCHOOL 

A  consideration  of  the  teaching  of  literature  in  the  high 
school  could  not  be  attempted  without  some  mention  of  college 
requirements  in  English.  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  amount 
of  thought,  time  and  zeal,  nay,  devotion,  to  the  cause  of  a  more 
perfect  articulation  between  secondary  and  higher  education 
that  it  took  to  bring  about  the  uniform  requirements ;  nor  of 
the  fact  that  the  secondary  schools  were  the  petitioners  for 
this  niovement  for  uniformity,  contrary  to  the  prevalent  im- 
pression. It  is  certainly  obvious  that  since  their  organization 
secondary  schools  have  influenced  colleges  as  much  as  colleges 
have  influenced  secondary  schools.  But  what  was  simply  sug- 
gestive on  the  part  of  the  committee  on  English  and  English 
literature  in  the  list  of  books  offered  (the  committee  urging  that 
equivalents  should  be  accepted,  and  that  their  recommendations 
should  be  accepted  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the  letter)  has  be- 
come arbitrary.  There  is  little  or  no  choice.  If  the  years  in 
which  the  uniform  requirements  in  English  and  in  English 
literature  have  been  taught  have  proven  anything,  they  have 
proven  that  the  necessity  of  radical  reforms  still  exists. 

It  is  true  enough  that  the  public  school  is  responsible  for  the 
deficiency  that  it  has  tried  in  the  last  decade  to  supply.     Be- 
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cause  of  the  cry  for  utility,  and  the  decry  of  culture ;  because  it 
was  said  knowledge  of  literature  would  not  help  a  man  to  earn 
a  living ;  because  no  literature,  or  next  to  none,  was  taught  in 
the  lower  schools,  on  account  of  which  omission  secondary 
schools  began  the  teaching  of  literature  late  in  the  life  of  the 
child — because  of  these  things  the  high  schools  had  too  much 
resistance  to  overcome.  They  had  to  create  a  taste  for  litera- 
ture, had  to  impose  the  reading,  had  to  see  that  it  was  done, 
had  to  test  students'  knowledge  of  literary  form,  had  to  give  the 
drill  in  rhetoric,  and  had  to  patch  up  the  grammar,  not  to  men- 
tion their  efforts  for  effective  literary  composition.  The  most 
earnest  work  on  the  part  of  secondary  schools  could  not  over- 
come all  this  successfully.  The  story  of  the  past  is  the  story  of 
to-day  with  this  difference,  that  to-day  all  the  accredited  high 
schools  have  the  same  course.  The  requirements  are  taught, 
but  there  is  too  much  to  do  in  the  time.  The  teachers  work 
desperately,  but  they  follow  the  schematized  teaching,  with  the 
result  that  the  mass  of  students  do  not  know  literature. 

The  uniform  course  in  English  and  literature  incident  to  the 
prescribed  requirements  has  some  value  in  assisting  colleges  to 
know  what  has  been  done  and  what  is  yet  to  do,  but  it  is  easy 
to  over-estimate  this  value.  In  reality,  colleges  do  some  very 
elementary  work  even  yet.  That  **  principles"  of  composition 
should  be  <<  studied  under  the  inspiration  of  the  pleasurable 
reading  of  good  books,"  so  earnestly  advocated  by  the  emi- 
nent educators  composing  the  committee,  in  practice  seems  to  be 
a  theory  rather  than  a  condition.  The  **  method  and  style  "  of 
an  author  proves  elusive  to  the  average  secondary  pupil.  Per- 
haps again  the  time  is  not  sufficient,  yet  four  lessons  a  week  for 
four  years  ought  to  be  rich  in  result,  providing  that  pupils  are 
ready  for  secondary  work  in  English  and  literature. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  course  in  literature  has  crystal- 
lized around  certain  productions  selected  because  they  conform 
to  a  certain  type,  while  greater  works  by  the  same  author 
remain  unread.  A  wider  range  in  the  works  of  each  writer  is 
necessary  if  the  '^  meaning,  method  and  style  "  of  an  author  are 
to  be  emphasized  as  the  committee  recommended.  As  has 
been  remarked  on  a  previous  page,  the  general  types  of  Eng- 
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lish  poetry  and  prose  should  become  familiar  to  pupils  while 
yet  in  the  grammar  school. 

Our  teachers'  colleges  and  pedagogical  departments  in  uni- 
versities and  normal  schools  are  innocently  working  an  injury 
to  the  subject  of  literature  in  secondary  schools  throughout  the 
land.  It  is  a  mistake  to  have  a  course  in  English  in  secondary 
schools  the  tendency  of  which  is  toward  uniform  treatment  of 
college  requirements  in  English,  year  in  and  year  out  and  year 
after  year,  stifling  original  teaching  and  fostering  methods  of 
weak  imitation.  The  students  in  these  classes  are  either  work- 
ing for  a  point  or  for  a  royal  road  to  English  teaching.  They 
too  often  read  the  critics  instead  of  the  author.  They  struggle 
with  poetic  truth  and  climaxes  instead  of  with  the  author's 
'<  meaning,  method  and  style."  Such  teaching  may  be  grace- 
ful and  finished,  but  like  the  Porch  of  the  Caryatides,  it  is  archae- 
ological. It  lacks  life.  This  is  not  in  any  one  locality,  but 
widespread  over  the  United  States.  This  is  no  criticism  on 
the  general  courses  in  the  literature  of  special  authors  and  spe- 
cial periods  that  colleges  and  universities  offer.  On  the  con- 
trary, these  are  valuable  and  often  splendidly  given.  The 
teacher  of  literature  needs  just  such  intensive  study. 

Under  the  present  regime  there  is  too  much  notetaking  in 
English  classics  in  secondary  schools;  oral  work  would  be 
better.  Expression  is  not  enough  cultivated.  There  is  too 
much  theme  and  paragraph  writing  in  the  vain  hope  of  im- 
pressing the  four  types  of  writing.  Let  me  illustrate  from  fact : 
A  third  year  class  spent  forty  minutes  in  writing  a  paragraph 
to  illustrate  argument  on,  **  Resolved,  Examinations  are  Un- 
necessary." Much  better  might  four  pupils  have  read  for  ten 
minutes  each,  or  eight  pupils  read  for  five  minutes  crach,  a  para- 
graph each  from  Webster,  Burke,  Calhoun,  De  Qjiincy,  Dar- 
win, Fiske,  or  Macaulay, — a  paragraph  wisely  selected  for 
richness  of  argument. 

In  an  effort  to  elucidate  the  subtleties  of  all  the  different  kinds 
of  description  much  time  is  sacrificed  that  should  be  employed 
in  class  reading.  Reading  the  author  in  class  is  the  way  to  be 
sure  the  reading  is  done.  I  am  sounding  the  old  note  of  self- 
activity.     It  is  not  enough  to  pour  data  concerning  literature 
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into  the  memory  of  youth.  Nor  is  it  enough  in  these  days  of 
many  demands  and  diversions,  to  impose  much  home  reading 
and  expect  it  to  be  done. 

Many  of  the  required  bits  of  reading  should  be  pressed  back 
to  the  last  three  years  of  grammar  school,  and  thus  give  the 
high  school  freedom  and  time  to  get  a  wider  survey  of  litera- 
ture from  Chaucer  until  now,  and  to  read  carefully  the  classics 
that  require  such  maturity  on  the  students'  part  as  is  found  in 
the  secondary  schools.  In  the  requirements  for  1905  to  191 1, 
out  of  the  forty-five  given  there  are  fifteen  not  suitable  for 
grammar  school  age,  but  two-thirds  of  them  have  been  success- 
fully read  in  the  grammar  schools.  I  look  for  the  day  to  come 
when  there  will  be  high  school  requirements  in  literature,  but 
no  college  requirements  nor  need  of  them. 

No  matter  if  the  same  classics  are  read  over  again  in  the  high 
school.  It  will  be  with  this  great  difference :  in  the  grammar 
school  many  of  the  pupils  in  the  class  are  required  to  make  the 
same  preparation,  while  in  the  high  school  each  pupil  may  be 
given  some  special  phase  of  investigation  and  the  result  of  the 
lesson  be  not  one  point  of  view,  but  as  many  as  the  time  limit 
permits. 

The  poor  we  have  always  with  us.  This  seems  to  be  our 
attitude  toward  English  in  secondary  schools.  In  the  large 
centers  the  heads  of  the  departments  are  usually  carefully 
chosen,  but  not  so  much  care  is  exercised  in  choosing  his  assist- 
ants. It  is  possible  that  the  great  activity  in  the  sciences  and 
in  manual  training  during  the  last  decade  has  diverted  thought 
from  the  English  departments  to  the  equipment  of  laboratories 
and  shops. 

Again,  English  teachers  have  been  confronted  with  classes 
with  no  preparation,  sometimes  with  children  who  have  never 
read  one  standard  book.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view 
their  achievements  have  been  extraordinary. 

I  believe  that  we  have  made  a  mistake  in  trying  to  improve 
articulation  with  colleges  by  beginning  at  the  top.  On  the 
contrary,  we  should  begin  at  the  bottom  by  placing  a  course  of 
literature  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  that  will  give  to 
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secondary  schools  pupils  ready  for  secondary  training  in  Eng- 
lish.    And  this  is  my  contention — ^begin  at  the  bottom. 

There  should  be  literature  in  each  of  the  four  years  of  high 
school,  but  time  should  be  found  for  one  year's  work  in  English 
grammar  unless  the  pupil  is  to  be  or  has  been  well  taught  in 
Latin  grammar;  and  this  should  be  a  requirement.  High 
schools  made  a  great  mistake  in  dropping  English  grammar. 
There  was  more  need  of  it  constantly,  and  hence  they  dropped 
it.  Grammar  is  necessary  that  a  person  may  write  a  sentence, 
and  then  a  more  complicated  sentence,  and  know  it  when  he 
has  done  it.  The  grammar  school  mind  is  not  mature  enough 
to  deal  with  the  functional  use  of  words  nor  with  the  subtleties 
of  connectives. 

One  half  year  of  rhetoric,  the  second  year  with  some  rigid, 
vigorous  drill  for  sentence  structure,  is  enough  of  rhetoric.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  the  goal  of  English  teaching  is  to  train 
toward  perfection  the  sentence  feeling.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished stop  rhetoric.  The  third  year  might  be  devoted  entirely 
to  literature  with  analytic  work  on  method  and  style,  and  the 
fourth  year  to  literature  with  only  enough  theme  writing  to 
make  the  course  sufficiently  disciplinary.  This  would  give 
time  for  reading  in  class,  or  during  the  period  of  preparation  to 
be  tested  in  class,  the  great  masterpieces  of  the  early,  the  Eliza- 
bethan, the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  modern  periods.  These 
authors  would  really  be  known  through  their  pages,  which  is 
enough  for  secondary  work. 

The  scope  of  any  school  is  a  distinct  thing  from  the  studies. 
The  scope  of  the  primary  school  sets  its  limit  on  arithmetic. 
The  calculus  of  the  university  only  differs  in  scope.  Secondary 
schools  should  leave  to  the  college  the  biographical  history,  the 
history  of  the  development  of  fiction  and  drama,  the  study  of 
the  sources  of  epic  power,  and  the  philosophical  and  pyscho- 
logical  relations  of  literature  to  its  time,  and  should  leave  to  the 
university  the  deeper  research  into  each  of  these  fields  and  into 
criticism. 


ILducation  in  the  South 

LINCOLN  MULLBY,  PH.D.,  PRXSIDBNT  JOHN  B.   STBT80N  UNIVBRSXTY, 

DBLAND,  FLA. 

|HE  South  needs  it.  So,  of  course,  does  every 
other  part  of  the  country.  But  the  South  has 
imperative  needs  for  it  now,  because  education, 
like  everything  else,  was  paralyzed  by  the  war. 
It  needs  it  along  many  lines,  but  the  chief  need 
is  for  the  common  schools,  well  taught.  Indus- 
trial, cultural  and  professional  education  are 
needed,  but  the  South  needs  nothing  so  much  as 
general  education  for  the  masses.  Everything  in  the  South 
waits  on  that. 

The  war  struck  the  school  down.  The  men  of  the  South 
had,  many  of  them,  died  in  the  struggle.  The  matter  of  sub- 
sistence occupied  the  rest.  They  were  too  poor  to  pay  taxes, 
too  busy  at  first  to  think  much  of  schools,  too  poor  to  send  their 
children  to  the  few  schools  existing ;  the  schools  themselves  in 
great  numbers  were  dead,  and  what  ones  were  left  languished. 
At  present  in  the  South  there  are  relatively  not  enough 
schoolhouses.  The  South  is  thinly  populated  and  the  popula- 
tion is  scattered ;  not  enough  school  teachers,  though  double 
the  number  existing  now  as  compared  with  1875.  '^^^  teachers 
are  not  sufficiently  educated — I  mean  those,  in  the  country 
schools,  where  many  are  teaching  the  old  mistakes  of  pedagogy  ; 
they  are  not  paid  enough — ^$30  a  month  is  no  inducement  to 
take  up  teaching  permanently  and  to  prepare  beforehand  for 
it,  the  compensation  being  less  than  that  of  a  day  laborer.  The 
schools  are  open  often  only  five  months,  in  many  cases  less ; 
attendance  is  voluntary  and  neglected ;  the  schools  are  largely 
ungraded ;  they  have  few  and  poor  facilities,  frequently ;  and, 
what  is  often  a  blight  on  them,  they  are  too  much  involved  in 
politics. 

This  is  not  pessimism  ;  it  is  realism.  It  is  fast  changing,  and 
will  soon  be  the  old  order  of  things, — ^the  natural  consequence 
of  the  war.     Education  in  the  South  has  made  rapid  and  sub- 
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stantial  progress  within  a  few  years.  Great  leaders  have  risen 
up9  men  worthy  of  their  noble  sires.  The  same  self-sacrifice 
and  devotion  to  the  homeland  that  the  South  has  always  shown 
so  commendably  are  working  miracles  in  the  creation  of  a  new 
order  of  things.  These  men,  with  clear  vision,  are  aiming  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  their  future  building  deep  in  popular 
education. 

The  South  is  agricultural.  For  that  reason  the  common 
schools  meet  their  needs  best.  And  until  the  South  recovers 
fully  from  the  shock  of  war,  schools  of  the  grammar  grade  and 
high  schools  will  be  most  needed,  even  in  the  towns  and  cities. 
To  say  that  the  South  needs  universities  for  the  training  of 
leaders  is  not  as  true  now  as  it  will  be  when  the  public  schools 
are  built.  The  colleges  are  empty  because  they  cannot  be 
reached  by  reason  of  poverty  and  lack  of  preparation. 

State  education  should  stand  like  a  pyramid — ^the  common 
schools  at  the  bottom,  the  other  schools  on  top  of  them,  with 
the  university  at  the  apex.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  more 
labor  is  put  on  the  apex  than  on  the  base.  Those  interested  in 
their  hobbies  clamor  for  an  industrial  education  and  for  agri- 
cultural colleges,  to  the  neglect  of  elementary  education. 

The  industrial  development  of  the  South,  however,  does  not 
depend  so  much  on  industrial  schools  at  present  as  on  the 
general  education  of  the  people,  especially  the  young.  The 
spread  of  intelligence  will  create  the  public  necessity  for 
industrial  colleges,  for  state  universities,  and  for  all  sorts  of 
professional  schools.  Many  of  these  are  poorly  attended  all 
over  the  South,  not  because  they  are  no  good,  or  undesired, 
but  because  the  people  are  not  ready  yet  for  so  many  of  them. 
A  few  good  ones  at  present  can  do  all  the  work. 

The  future  of  the  Southland  depends  on  the  common  schools. 
When  Germany  was  laid  low  by  the  soldiers  of  France,  Fichte, 
the  German  philosopher  and  patriot,  said  it  would  be  educated 
Germany  that  would  triumph  over  France.  It  was  true. 
Germany  built  schools,  educated  her  people,  and  then  thrashed 
France.  Intelligence  born  of  education  directed  her  efforts. 
An  educated  Southland  in  the  fields  of  peace  will  win  the  laurels 
of  earlier  days.     The  twelve  states  that  now  have  diminished 
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influence  at  Washington »  but  which  formerly  were  a  power 
there,  will  again  be  heard,  as  before,  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation. 

The  people  of  the  South  have  a  bright  destiny  ahead  of  them. 
Their  land  is  the  garden  of  the  LfOrd,  rich  in  resources  and  in 
noble  men  and  women.  In  the  great  march  of  progress  before 
this  country  the  men  of  the  South  have  a  place,  not  behind,  but 
alongside  of  the  men  of  the  North  and  the  West,  and  will  once 
again  surprise  the  world  by  their  valor,  as  they  did  in  the  thrill- 
ing days  of  the  war.  They  realize  that  education  is  to  be  the 
chief  factor  in  their  future  development — I  mean  education  in  its 
broad  sense,  education  that  signifies  intelligence  and  skill  in 
mastering  the  forces  of  life  and  bending  them  to  serve  ideals. 


Jk 


Mom  in  the  Mountains 


• 


HELEN  GARY  CHADWXCK 

Silence  embosomed  on  the  hills  of  night 

Enfolds  the  sparkling  stars  above  her  bent. 

The  east  is  brightening ;  dusk  and  golden  blent, 

Some  bars  of  cloud  are  swooning  in  the  light. 

Across  the  vallej^,  dawn  grows,  dimXy  bright. 

The  erstwhile  slumbering  wind,  fresh  with  new  scent. 

Has  sniffed  the  trail  where  day  unfurls  his  tent. 

And  like  a  full-fledged  eagle  springs  to  flight. 

Orion  melts  within  the  gathering  glare, 

And  Vega  dips  below  the  western  verge, 

Where  Mars  still  glints  a  warlike,  watchful  eye. 

He,  too,  is  gone ;  there  is  a  hushed  joy  where 

That  orb  of  molten  gold  doth  upward  urge 

His  disk  into  the  flashing  azure  sky. 


1 
I 


Notes  from  Greater  New  York 

Froebel's  system  of  teaching  ''  self-activity  "  is  being  put  to  a  prac- 
tical test  in  a  certain  small  school  of  this  city,  and  up  to  date,  the 
experiment  has  proven  a  great  success.  In  fact,  the  little  school, 
which  was*  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  trying  out  the  ideas 
of  the  great  German  educator,  has  '*  made  good"  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  its  promotors.  When  it  opened  about  a  year  ago,  it  was 
treated  with  gentle  ridicule.  The  public  dubbed  it  '*  The  Children's 
Playhouse  "  and  meaning  smiles  were  exchanged  between  parents  when 
one  asked  the  other  for  his  or  her  opinion  of  it.  But  now  the  school 
has  a  new  name,  **  The  Neighborhood  Workshop,"  and  with  this  name 
has  come  a  reputation  for  training  children  that  is  second  to  that  of  no 
school  in  the  city. 

The  pupils  of  this  school  are  never  late.  Absence  is  unknown, 
unless  it  is  for  illness.  There  is  no  temptation  to  play  truant,  for 
attendance  is  not  compulsory.  The  children  are  not  urged  to  come  at 
a  certain  hour,  nor  are  they  lectured  on  the  moral  effect  of  punctuality 
and  regularity  of  habits.  And  the  consequence  is  that  they  love  their 
school  and  their  work  and  frequently  are  so  interested  that  they  forget 
to  go  home  to  lunch  until  their  mothers  send  for  them.  The  teachers 
never  advise  or  criticise  unless  asked.  All  ideas  must  come  from  the 
children. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  practical  and  intelligent  lot  of 
youngsters  than  they  are,  and  yet  study  is  never  forced  upon  them  and 
there  are  no  regular  recitation  periods  such  as  are  the  rule  in  most 
schools.  They  study  when  they  really  want  to  know  something.  As 
a  result,  their  knowledge* is  all  practical  and  has  some  particularly 
vital  interest  for  them,  for  it  is  relate^  in  some  way  to  something  they 
have  a  desire  to  do  or  learn.  They  have  no  theoretical  knowledge. 
They  are  not  taught  the  alphabet  nor  how  to  read ;  they  study  it  out 
for  themselves  and  ask  questions  when  unable  to  dig  out  the  necessary 
information. 

In  this  way  they  learn  to  rely,  on  their  own  resources  and  begin  to 
think.  Most  of  them  are  delightfully  original  as  a  result  of  this  train- 
ing. They  can  puzzle  things  out  by  themselves  in  a  way  that  the 
average  child  is  not  even  familiar  with. 

They  learn  to  read  by  becoming  familiar  with  the  look  of  the  words, 
and  by  following  closely  each  line  as  they  are  read  to.  Most  of  them 
are  fond  of  hearing  stories  and  of  having  the  instructors  read  to  them. 
There  are  frequent  requests  during  the  day  for  a  **  fairy  tale"  or  a 
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«( cow-boy  story/'  Whenever  these  requests  are  made  the  favor  is 
immediately  granted.  They  all  group  themselves  around  to  listen  and 
the  little  ones  who  are  just  learning  the  words  by  sight  stand  nearest  to 
the  teacher  so  they  can  follow  each  line.  Some  of  them,  when  they 
recognize  a  familiar  word,  scream  with  delight  and  say :  **  There  is 
that  funny  looking  word,  *  baggage,' "  or  **  I  know  that  word.  It  is 
*  disposition.'     Do  you  know  how  long  it  took  me  to  learn  itP" 

Sometimes  when  they  sit  down  with  a  book  and  try  to  read,  they 
run  across  words  that  are  beyond  them  and  then  they  appeal  to  the 
instructors,  who  in  turn  say  to  them :  **  How  would  you  pronounce 
it  ?  "  After  the  child  makes  two  or  three  attempts  and  they  prove  un- 
successful, the  teacher  pronounces  it  and  then  explains  the  meakiing. 
Enough  time  is  always  given  to  impress  the  word  as  well  as  its  defini- 
tion upon  the  child's  mind,  so  that  the  next  time  it  is  seen  there  will  be 
no  doubt  either  as  to  how  to  pronounce  it  or  as  to  its  meaning. 

Spelling  is  taught  in  connection  with  letter  writing.  The  same 
method  of  instruction  is  followed  as  in  reading.  The  child  asks 
how  to  spell  a  certain  word  and  the  teacher  spells  and  defines  it. 

Arithmetic,  the  bane  of  most  children's  lives,  is  easy  for  the  pupils 
of  this  school.  All  they  learn  of  this  study  is  practical.  Most  of  the 
boys  like  to  do  carpentry  work.  They  start  in  by  building  stools, 
boxes,  chairs  and  then,  as  their  skill  increases,  construct  miniature 
houses.  After  the  first  crude  hammering  together  of  boards  they  begin 
to  ask  how  much  material  they  will  need  for  the  floor,  or  how  many 
nails,  etc.,  and  in  this  way  their  arithmetic  is  applied,  for  they  learn 
only  what  they  want  to  use  in  their  work  and  they  acquire  it  in  such  a 
way  that  they  never  forget  it,  and  they  rarely  have  to  ask  the  same 
question  twice. 

Girls  get  the  same  kind  of  training,  and  sometimes,  in  the  same 
way,  for  some  of  them  like  to  build  and  potter  around  with  tools 
just  as  well  as  the  boys.  All  the  girls  sew,  however,  and  they  learn 
to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide  in  figuring  out  how  much  mate- 
rial is  necessary  for  a  doll's  dress,  or  in  making  a  wardrobe  for  it. 

They  learn  food  values  too,  for  most  of  them  express  a  desire  to 
cook  and  are  taught  scientifically.  One  little  girl  of  ten  takes  special 
delight  in  getting  lunch  one  day  every  other  week  when  the  maid  goes 
out.  And  she  gets  them  up  in  such  a  dainty,  delightful  way  that  her 
mother  is  glad  to  have  her  do  it.  She  is  constantly  learning  some  new 
thing  about  the  culinary  art  so  she  can  try  it  at  home  the  next  time  the 
maid  goes  out. 

Drawing  is  taught  in  this  quaint  little  school  in  a  way  that  throws 
special  teachers  of  the  subject  into  fits,  but  the  results  are  fisr  more 
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creditable  than  those  of  most  schools.  The  children  work  with  crayons, 
water  colors  and  oils,  and  instead  of  having  to  draw  from  subjects  of 
still  life,  and  by  rule  and  measure,  they  begin  with  the  creative  part 
and  develop  it. 

Despite  the  fact  that  no  lessons  are  insisted  upon,  there  are  times 
when  the  pupils  demand  to  be  taught  like  those  "who  go  to  other 
schools,  for  they  say,  **  Some  of  our  playmates  tell  us  that  we  will  be 
dunces  if  we  don't  study  as  they  do."  Then  regular  lessons  are  given 
on  any  subjects  wanted,  but  unless  the  matter  studied  is  practical,  the 
pupils  soon  tire  of  it.  All  they  acquire  must  have  some  application  to 
their  lives  and  work. 

The  finest  feature  of  the  school,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  is  the  abso- 
lute absence  of  tale- bearing.  The  pupils  fight  their  own  battles  and 
settle  all  disputes  without  bringing  either  the  instructors  or  their 
parents  into  them.  If  there  is  a  *^  yellow  streak  "  in  a  child's  make-up, 
it  is  soon  obliterated.  It  must  be  or  he  cannot  remain  at  the  school. 
And  when  a  child  learns  to  hate  deceit  and  shun  hypocrisy,  he  is  well 
equipped  to  fight  the  battles  of  this  world.  This  training  is  lacking  in 
many  of  our  elementary  schools. 

Of  course,  the  children  in  this  almost  ideal  little  school  are  far  from 
perfect.  They  have  lots  of  rough  edges  which  will  have  to  be  polished 
off,  but  they  are  children  with  red  blood  in  their  veins.  Their  minds 
are  clean,  their  hearts  are  big  and  they  know  how  to  live  with  their 
fellow  pupils.  And  what  is  education  worth  if  it  does  not  teach  a 
child  how  to  live  right  ? 

In  closing  this  brief  description  of  the  little  school,  it  is  almost  need- 
less to  state  that  it  is  a  private  school.  But  it  is  a  private  school  that  is 
being  closely  watched  by  the  educational  officials  of  this  city,  and  if  it 
continues  to  demonstrate  the  system  of  '*  self-activity"  as  successfully 
as  it  has  up  to  the  present  time,  it  will  in  all  probability  affect  the  sys- 
tem of  elementary  teaching  now  in  vogue  here. 

Elaborate  plans  for  an  up-to-date  truant  or  parental  school  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education  within  the  past  month.  If  they 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  this  city  will  soon  have  the  finest 
truant  school  in  the  world. 

It  is  proposed  to  locate  the  school  on  a  one  hundred  and  seven  acre 
farm  recently  acquired  for  the  purpose  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 
Although  it  is  the  intention  to  erect  at  first  only  the  administration 
buildings,  three  dormitories,  a  power  house  and  farm  buildings,  com- 
plete plans  have  been  laid  out  for  all  the  buildings. 

The  design  of  the  group  of  buildings  has  been  along  the  modified 
mission  type,  which  lends  itself  very  readily  to  the  general  scheme. 
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These  are  to  be  rough  brick,  covered  with  stucco,  and  have  red  tile 
roofs,  the  idea  being  to  provide  buildings  which  will  need  but  a  mini- 
mum of  repairs. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  train  boys  to  be  useful.  It  will  be 
fitted  with  workshops,  etc.,  and  the  farm  land  will  be  tilled  to  supply 
the  school. 

Special  classes  for  pupils  of  abnormal  age  will  also  soon  be  organized 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  These  classes  have  been  tried  in  various 
schools  throughout  the  city  and  have  proven  so  successful  that  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Board,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  were  author- 
ized to  form  such  classes,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Course  of  Study,  to  adapt  the  course  of  study  in  the  elementary  schools 
to  the  needs  of  backward  and  abnormal-aged  pupils. 

The  special  classes  will  be  of  three  grades,  one  for  foreign-born 
children  and  children  of  foreign  parents,  the  second  for  older  pupils 
backward  in  their  studies  and  who  are  anxious  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional requirements  for  ^'  work  certificates,"  and  the  third  for  older 
pupils  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  who  should  be  prepared  for  advance- 
ment to  the  seventh  year.  As  a  result  of  this  action  of  the  Board, 
principals  and  teachers  will  work  out  the  problem  of  the  special 
classes  for  their  own  schools,  being  permitted  to  adapt  the  course  to 
the  needs  of  their  particular  pupils. 

The  classes  will  entail  little  additional  expense,  as  the  children  of 
abnormal  age,  numbering  about  three  per  cent  of  the  pupils,  when 
withdrawn  from  regular  classes  will  so  reduce  those  classes  as  to  per- 
mit of  consolidation  of  regular  classes  and  the  release  of  a  teacher  and 
a  room  for  the  special  classes.  As  the  pupils  will  be  advanced 
through  the  school  more  rapidly,  the  special  classes  will  tend  in  the 
long  run  to  decrease  the  number  of  pupils  on  ^'  part  time.'' 

c.   T.   H. 


Editorial 

ELSEWHERE  in  this  issue  of  Education  is  published  an  official 
document  from  the  state  of  New  Jersey  concerning  some  very 
important  problems  of  school  administration.  Throughout  the  several 
states  the  public  consciousness  is  awakening  to  certain  discrepancies  in 
the  American  system  of  secular  education.  Among  organizations  of 
teachers,  in  educational  periodicals,  and  in  the  public  press,  an  in- 
creasing interest  is  shown  in  the  rights  and  opportunities  of  the  rural 
population  concerning  education  beyond  the  elementary  grades;  the 
transportation  of  pupils  to  high  school  centers ;  the  public  duty  and 
the  relation  of  taxation  to  secondary  instruction;  and  the  mutual 
responsibilities  of  the  state  and  the  local  districts  in  fixing  the  limits 
and  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  of  statutory  grade.  All 
of  these  problems  are  touched  upon  in  the  document  from  the  New 
Jersey  State  Department.  Mr.  Baxter's  official  *^ opinion"  becomes, 
therefore,  of  more  than  local  interest.  And  its  wide  application  to 
conditions  in  other  states  seems  to  justify  its  publication  in  Education. 

THE  paper  strikes  a  clear  note  as  to  what  '^  a  thorough  and  efficient 
system  of  free  public  schools  for  the  instruction  of  all  children  in 
the  state"  means:  (i)  that  in  every  district  (rural  or  urban)  school 
facilities  shall  be  provided  for  all  children  of  statutory  ages  suitable  to 
their  several  attainments;  or  (2)  to  transport,  at  public  expense,  to 
schools  of  a  higher  grade,  those  children  who  are  prepared  for  and 
demand  instruction  in  the  higher  classes ;  or  (3)  to  associate  two  or 
more  adjacent  districts  in  the  organization  of  a  union  school  to  be  used 
by  them  in  common  for  such  of  their  pupils  of  school  age  as  are  ready 
for  such  advanced  teaching ;  or  (4)  the  payment  of  regulated  tuition 
fees  by  the  district  to  an  adjoining  district  for  the  further  education  of 
the  former's  children  in  these  higher  classes. 

In  the  campaign  of  Horace  Mann  a  generation  ago,  arose  the  con- 
viction that  ^^  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth  is  pledged  to  the 
education  of  all  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth."  The  system  is 
one;  and,  as  a  whole,  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  part.  Short 
terms  and  poor  teachers  and  brief  elementary  advantages  only,  offered 
anywhere  in  a  state  react  more  or  less  disastrously  upon  the  educational 
efforts  made  under  even  better  conditions  elsewhere.  Every  child 
having  reached  a  fixed  standard  of  attainment  is  entitled  to  receive, 
under  existing  laws  in  most  states,  such  additional  instruction,  if  not 
available  in  his  home  locality,  then  elsewhere  at  his  locality's  expense. 
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SOME  provisions  in  the  New  Jersey  law  are  interesting,  and  should 
,_  prove  suggestive  to  other  states.  ''If  the  people  of  a  district 
refuse  to  provide  suitable  school  accommodations  [of  whatever  reason- 
able grade  within  the  limit  of  age  and  attainments  fixed  for  the  state 
system] ,  or  refuse  to  supplement  the  appropriations  received  from  the 
state  by  a  district  tax  sufficient  to  meet  current  expenses,  such  district 
is  subject  to  the  penalty  of  having  its  apportionment  of  state  school 
moneys  withheld/'  Here  are  the  elements  for  a  real  state  system. 
And  quoting  again  from  the  document,  ''  This  fundamental  principle 
of  popular  education  is  sadly  disregarded  when  the  pupils  of  one  dis- 
trict with  meager  school  equipment  are  limited  to  an  eight  year  course 
of  study,  while  those  of  an  adjoining  district  have  an  opportunity  to 
complete,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  a  twelve  year  course." 
In  not  all  of  the  states,  even  of  the  North,  and  where  the  older  systens 
exist,  are  the  present  laws  such  as  to  make  such  regulations  for  uni- 
versal high  school  instruction  possible.  But  the  New  Jersey  provision 
is  a  wise  one,  and  offers  an  ideal  for  states  whose  systems  are  less 
developed. 

More  and  more  the  high  school  is  coming  to  be  regarded,  and  with 
reason,  as  an  organic  part  of  the  public  school  system.  Wherever  the 
principle  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  circular  is  legally  recognized 
and  applied,  the  ''equality  of  opportunity"  will  have  more  than  the 
phrase  meaning  only,  which  it  can  now  claim  for  a  large  per  cent  of 
our  children. 

PRESIDENT  ELIOT'S  address  at  the  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Merchants'  Club,  March  lo,  on  the  "  Ethics  of  Corporations  " 
was  far  more  than  a  mere  academic  treatment  of  the  subject.  We 
hope  the  club  will  have  the  address  printed  for  wide  circulation 
among  the  American  people.  Its  timeliness,  elevated  tone,  and  virile 
common  sense,  commend  it  not  only  to  directors  and  other  corporation 
officers,  but  to  all  persons  who  transact  business,  whether  for  them- 
selves or  for  the  public.  There  are  points  in  it  which  might  well  be 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  those  who  direct  and  support  our 
public  school  activities.  For  instance,  how  many  easy  applications 
can  be  made  to  the  case  of  our  public  school  teachers,  of  the  following 
sentences  from  the  address : — 

"The  first  duty  of  a  corporation  towards  its  employees  is  to  provide 
those  external  conditions  which  will  promote  health,  cheerfulness  and 
vigor  in  the  working  people.  The  efficiency  of  any  large  body  of 
workmen  is  greatly  promoted  by  healthy  and  cheerful  surroundings. 
What  is  nowadays  called  welfare  work  is  not  a  benevolence  or  a 
charity ;  it  is  simple  economy,  common  sense  and  common  humanity. 
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It  requires  some  small  expenditure  on  the  part  of  a  corporation  ;  but, 
primarily,  it  requires  considerateness  and  an  intelligent  comprehension 
of  human  nature.  This  consideration  it  is  the  clear  duty  of  every 
corporation  to  give. 

^^  Secondly,  every  corporation  should  endeavor  to  secure  for  its 
workmen  freedom  for  the  play  of  individual  powers,  and  should  keep 
before  every  competent  workman  the  hope  and  expectation  of  improv- 
ing his  lot  as  time  goes  on.  This  means  that  the  workman  should 
be  free  to  work  zealously,  and  it  also  means  a  scale  of  wages  which 
rises  with  the  age  of  the  workman  up  to  middle  life. 

^*  Again,  every  corporation  should  study  the  means  of  prolonging 
the  earning  of  wages  beyond  the  period  of  greatest  efficiency.  Pro- 
vision for  men  who  have  passed  their  prime,  but  are  still  capable  of  the 
less  active  forms  of  service,  all  corporations  will  make  that  have  quick 
consciences  in  regard  to  their  duties  to  employees,  or  intelligent  com- 
prehension of  their  own  interests.  Every  superiinuation  is  a  very 
depressing  condition  in  any  calling.' 
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THAT  China  is  really  awakening  from  her  sleep  of  ages  is  evi- 
denced by  recent  radical  changes  in  her  educational  system. 
Since  the  nihth  century  her  youth  have  had  to  study  and  pass  exam- 
inations upon  the  writings  of  Confucius.  This  has  been  the  sole 
test  of  a  liberal  ( ?)  education.  The  great  prophet  )ias  completely 
dominated  the  mind  of  the  entire  nation.  The  new  decrees  abolish 
the  examinations  on  Confucianism  and  establish  special  schools  of  law, 
medicine,  political  science,  and  arts  and  crafts.  A  ministry  of  public 
instruction  has  been  created.  There  will  be  primary,  secondary  and 
high  schools.  The  reform  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  permit  the 
employment  of  a  new  Chinese  alphabet  of  fifteen  characters,  a  sort  of 
*^  spelling  reform,"  in  order  that  the  common  people  as  well  as  the 
leisure  class  may  be  able  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  By  the  aid  of 
this  new  alphabet  this  end  can  now  be  accomplished  in  about  two 
months  by  an  average  person,  whereas  it  took  years  to  master  the 
former  system  of  above  three  thousand  characters.  An  imperial 
decree  appeals  to  the  generosity  and  pride  of  the  people  to  contribute 
money  for  the  establishment  of  the  schools.  Every  subscriber  con- 
tributing $200  will  receive  an  honorable  title;  a  contribution  of 
from  $2,000  to  $10,000  entitles  the  donor  to  have  an  arch  of  triumph 
erected  on  a  public  street  to  his  memory.  Thus  the  public  is  being 
stirred  and  interested  in  the  good  work.  The  West  may  yet  take 
**  points "  from  the  Orient,  even  in  this  domain  of  public  education 
upon  which  we  have  so  long  admired  ourselves. 


The  Legal  Status  and  Scope  of  Public  Education  in 

the  State  of  New  Jersey* 

C.  J.   BAXTER,   STATE   8UPBRINTBNDBMT 

THB    STANDARD    OF    BPFICIBNCY    REQUIRED    OF    OUR    FREE 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 

Everyone  interested  in  the  subject  of  education  is  well  aware  that 
the  colleges,  the  law,  normal,  dental,  medical  and  technical  schools, 
and  the  United  States  naval  and  military  academies,  make  the  sue- 
ceiBsful  completion  of  school  work  leading  up  to  their  respective 
courses  of  study  an  indispensable  condition  of  matriculation;  also, 
that  attainment  equivalent  in  scope  and  degree  of  thoroughness  to  that 
required  for  admission  into  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  is 
necessary  to  make  our  youth  valuable  members  of  society,  prepare 
them  for  intelligent,  self*directing  service  and  qualify  them  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship. 

These  preliminary  educational  requirements  of  our  civic,  social, 
economic  and  professional  interests  constitute  a  general  demand 
which  cannot  be  adequately  met,  and  the  door  of  opportunity  opened 
to  the  ambitious  and  deserving  in  every  condition  of  life,  unless  the 
schools  of  the  masses  shall,  as  required  by  law,  be  made  ^^  thorough  and 

efficient." 

«• 

SCHOOL  .FACILITIES   MUST   BE    PROVIDED   FOR   EVERY   CHILD 

OP   SCHOOL   AGE 

To  insure  a  safe  and  intelligent  citizenship,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  law  to  make  suitable  school  facilities  available  to  every  child  in 
the  state.  If  a  pupil  of  any  grade  is  remote  from  school  in  his  own 
district,  such  district  is  under  legal  obligation  either  to  provide  trans- 
portation, to  establish  a  school  that  is  not  remote,  or  else,  through 
the  agency  of  its  board  of  education,  to  arrange  for  his  tuition  in  an 
adjoining  school  district. 


HELPFUL   EXPEDIENTS    AUTHORIZED   BV  THE  LEGISLATURE   FOR   THB 

PURPOSE    OF   CARRYING   OUT   THE   PURPOSE   OF   THE   STATE 

CONSTITUTION   AS   TO    PUBLIC   EDUCATION 

Spme  districts  have  adopted  only  an  elementary  course  of  study, 
covering  eight  years  of  work,  which  pupils  of  average  ability  can  com- 
plete at  ages  ranging  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years.     At  this  period 

*  Extracts  from  a  circular  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  New 
Jersey.    See  also  editorials  in  this  number  of  Education. 
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of  life  and  stage  of  development  they  are  prepared  to  make  more 
rapid  and  substantial  progress  in  their  studies  than  ever  before,  but 
are  not  sufficiently  mature,  either  in  mind  or  body,  to  engage  in  re- 
munerative employment. 

With  enactments  fixing  the  limits  of  legal  school  age,  and  demand- 
ing that  ^^  each  school  district  shall  provide  suitable  school  facilities 
and  accommodations  for  all  children  residing  in  the  district  and 
desiring  to  attend  the  public  schools  therein,'*  a  board  of  education 
that  denies  graduates  from  the  said  course  any  further  school  ad- 
vantages assumes  a  grave  responsibility.  To  enable  districts  having 
only  elementary  schools  to  provide  suitable  school  facilities  for  pupils 
of  higher  grade,  and  thus  make  their  schools  a  competent  part  of  a 
^'  thorough  and  efficient  system,"  the  Legislature  has  authorized  the 
following  expedients :  first,  transportation  to  a  school  of  higher  grade 
in  the  same  district ;  second,  association  with  one  or  more  adjoining 
school  districts  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  *^  union- 
graded  school " ;  third,  the  payment  of  tuition  fees  to  an  adjoining 
school  district.  It  is  also  the  privilege  of  a  board  of  education  to  pro- 
vide for  the  instruction  of  pupils  of  higher  grade  by  improving  the 
facilities  of  the  school  they  have  been  accustomed  to  attend  to  such 
extent  as  would  receive  approval  in  case  of  appeal. 

When  a  pupil  has  fully  completed  the  elementary  course  of  study  of 
the  school  near  his  home  and  it  is  not  deemed  practicable  to  extend 
such  course,  if  further  educational  advantages  are  needed  and  there 
is  no  convenient  public  school  of  higher  grade  in  the  district  and  no 
available  union-graded  school,  then  the  board  of  education  is  under 
both  legal  and  moral  obligation  either  to  furnish  him  free  transpor- 
tation to  a  school  of  suitable  grade  in  the  district,  or,  with  or  without 
transportation,  as  circumstances  shall  require,  to  arrange  for  his 
tuition  in  an  adjoining  school  district. 


AUTHORITY   INVOLVES   RESPONSIBILITY 

Parents  are  urged  to  exercise  due  foresight  and  diligence  in  looking 
after  the  educational  interests  of  their  children  simply  because  it  is  a 
duty  that  should  not  be  delegated  wholly  to  others,  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  it  will  in  some  instances  prove  helpful  to  those  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  local  school  affairs.  A  board  of  education 
having  a  just  conception  of  the  responsible  duties  it  has  assumed  is 
never  constrained  to  take  necessary  action  through  the  influence  of 
public  sentiment  or  the  requirements  of  law,  but  anticipates  and 
endeavors  to  be  prepared  for  the  demands  incident  to  growth  in  popu- 
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lation  and  the  tendency  toward  higher  standards.  It  is  also  in  close 
touch  with  the  teachers  in  its  employ,  and  with  their  co-operation  can 
readily  make,  before  the  date  of  the  annual  school  meeting,  a  forecast 
of  the  additional  school  facilities  that  will  be  required  during  the  ensu- 
ing school  year,  together  with  their  probable  cost,  that  will  be  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  thus  avoid  both  a 
special  school  meeting  and  an  extra  tax  levy. 

The  correct  administration  of  school  affairs  implies  leadership,  the 
gift  of  initiative  and  the  ability  to  arouse  others  to  intelligent  action 
in  the  support  of  measures  that  will  improve  educational  conditions, 
and  thus  promote  the  public  welfare  In  the  onward  march  toward 
better  things,  the  public  school  is  always  at  the  head  of  the  procession. 
Such  important  and  praiseworthy  service  on  the  part  of  the  local  board 
is  always  valuable  beyond  estimate,  and  sometimes  indispensable,  as  it 
cannot  make  a  contract  for  any  purpose  unless  the  necessary  funds  are 
either  in  hand  or  will  be  available  during  the  current  school  year. 

All  children  of  school  age  have  an  inalienable  right  to  free  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools,  and  the  law  does  not  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  even  one  child  growing  up  in  ignorance,  or  with  but  a 
partial  common  school  education,  because  adequate  school  facilities 
have  not  been  provided.  Lack  of  funds  is  not  a  valid  excuse  for  in- 
adequate school  facilities.  Therefore,  when  a  board  of  education  is 
confronted  by  such  exigency,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  school  district  for  the  purpose  of 
authorizing  a  tax  for  the  amount  found  to  be  necessary. 

If  the  people  of  a  district  refuse  to  provide  suitable  school  accom- 
modations, or  refuse  to  supplement  the  appropriations  received  from 
the  state  by  a  district  tax  sufficient  to  meet  current  expenses,  such 
district  is  subject  to  the  penalty  of  having  its  apportionment  of  state 
school  moneys  withheld. 


EQJJALITY    OF    OPPORTUNITY 

The  cordial  co-operation  of  local  authorities,  and  of  other  friends 
of  public  education,  is  desired  in  making  all,  instead  of  an  encouraging 
majority  of  our  schools,  '^  thorough  and  efficient.*'  Not  until  the 
realization  of  this  happy  consummation  will  New  Jersey  youth  have 
*^  equality  of  opportunity."  This  fundamental  principle  of  popular 
education  is  sadly  disregarded  when  the  pupils  of  one  district,  with 
meager  school  equipment,  are  limited  to  an  eight  year  course  of  study, 
while  those  of  an  adjoining  district  have  an  opportunity  to  complete, 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  a  twelve  year  course. 
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After  graduating  from  courses  of  study  in  law,  dentistry  and 
medicine,  scores  of  our  young  men  have  had  their  examinations  for 
license  indefinitely  postponed  because  unable  to  present,  as  required 
by  law,  credentials  that  were  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  competent 
preliminary  academic  education.  Though  this  requirement  has  fur- 
nished an  occasion  for  much  complaint,  and  has  wrought  in  many 
cases  both  embarrassment  and  hardship,  the  law  cannot  be  justly 
criticised.  It  simply  assumes  a  compliance  with  its  mandate  as  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  ^^  thorough  and  efficient  system 
of  free  puplic  schools  for  the  instruction  of  all  children  of  school  age 
residing  in  the  state."  All  New  Jersey  laws  relating  to  the  subject 
of  education  will  be  found  to  be  consistent,  if  each  shall  be  made  duly 
effective. 

The  preceding  interpretation  of  the  law  is  not  a  recent  discovery, 
either  of  this  department  or  of  the  leading  school  men  of  the  state.  It 
has  long  had  legal  justification,  but  at  no  prior  time  have  conditions 
so  generally  favored  and  public  sentiment  so  strongly  demanded  its 
promulgation.  Many  residents  of  rural  communities  have  become 
acutely  sensible  of  the  fact  that  the  rural  school  is  not  a£Eording  their 
children  the  educational  advantages  which  they  have  a  right  to  demand, 
and  which  progress  in  all  other  lines  makes  necessary. 

A  copy  of  this  circular  has  been  submitted  to  the  attorney-general, 
purely  as  a  legal  proposition,  and  the  opinion  rendered  by  him  is  as 
follows :  ^*  I  have  read  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  the  enclosed  draft 
of  the  circular  which  you  have  prepared,  'and  I  write  to  say  that  I 
agree  in  all  respects  with  what  you  say  therein." 

Though  our  best  public  schools  are  not  better  than  they  should  be, 
nor  better  than  it  pays  to  maintain,  the  disparity  between  the  school 
facilities  in  our  rural  districts  and  those  provided  for  the  youth  in  our 
centers  of  population  is  far  too  great. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  uniformity  of  efficiency  in  our  free 
public  schools,  and  of  assuring  the  future  prosperity  of  our  many 
important  interests,  also  as  a  duty  to  society  and  a  measure  of  self- 
preservation,  the  state  has  assumed  control  of  public  education.  All 
children  are  its  educational  protdg^s,  all  are  equally  dear  to  it,  and, 
as  judged  by  its  standard  or  by  any  correct  standard  of  merit,  all  are 
of  equal  importance.  Therefore  the  state  is  warranted  in  demanding, 
and  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  equity  does  demand,  that  its  liberal 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  public  education  shall  be  so  supple- 
mented by  district  funds  and  so  administered  as  to  confer,  in  so  far  as 
varying  conditions  will  permit,  equal  benefit  upon  all  children  residing 
in  the  state. 
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COLONIAL    EDUCATION 

England  and  Francejhave  both  undertaken  the  education  of  alien 
peoples  on  an  extended  scale.  The  provinces  in  India  under  direct 
British  administration  comprise  a  population  of  332,000,000,  for 
whose  education  the  government  assumed  responsibility  as  early  as 
1854.  The  system  which  has  thus  developed  for  more  than  a  half 
century  was  severely  criticised  by  Lord  Curzon,  who  charged  in 
particular  that  the  public  funds  were  diverted  to  the  support  of  higher 
and  secondary  education  without  due  regard  to  local  provision  for 
these  higher  institutions  and  to  the  neglect  of  primary  education.  The 
official  statistics  submitted  by  the  Commission  of  Investigation  bore 
out  this  complaint.  Of  the  annual  expenditure  for  education  less 
thAn  one  third  had  gone  to  primary  schools.  Of  the  male  population 
less  than  twenty  per  cent  were  under  primary  instruction.  The  higher 
education  fostered  by  the  government  has  been  of  a  rather  superficial 
characteryhaving  no  root  in  the  traditional  culture  of  the  61ite  class, 
and  no  distinct  aim  but  that  of  preparing  natives  to  enter  upon  admin- 
istrative and  official  careers,  from  which  they  are  in  the  end  often 
excluded  by  the  dominating  spirit  of  the  English  over-lords.  As 
between  missionary  efforts  for  the  spread  of  Western  ideas  and  those 
of  the  administration,  the  results  seem  thus  far  greatly  in  favor  of  the 
former. 

Indo-China,  comprising  a  population  of  eighteen  and  one  quarter 
millions  under  French  domination,  presents  a  field  for  educational 
effort  similar  to  that  of  India,  but  the  French  have  approached  the 
problem  in  a  very  different  manner.  Thus  far  the  teaching  brother- 
hoods, the  missionary  societies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  have 
practically  controlled  the  work,  and  have  had  great  success  in  enlisting 
the  sympathy  of  the  natives  in  their  efforts.  This  has  been  fully 
recognized  throughout  the  agitation  of  the  bill  for  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  in  France,  and  the  supplementary  proposal  to  carry 
out  the  same  policy  in  Indo-China  has  caused  great  uneasiness,  even 
among  radicals. 

It  is  noticeable  that  England  is  approaching  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion in  South  Africa  in  a  much  more  sympathetic  and  conciliatory 
spirit  than  was  formerly  exercised  in  India,  having  perhaps  in  view 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  French  in  the  northern 
and  central  regions  of  the  Dark  Continent. 
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These  efibrts  to  bring  the  world  under  the  influence  of  Western 
ideals,  efforts  in  which  we  are  now  participating  by  the  direct  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs  of  alien  peoples,  indicate  the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  to  be  considered  in  the  forthcoming  Congress  on  Colonial 
Education  to  be  held  at  Marseilles,  in  connection  with  the  Colonial 
Exposition,  during  the  coming  summer. 

THB   NEW   BDUCATION  BILL  FOR  BNGUiND 

It  is  understood  that  the  Education  Bill,  Which  will  be  submitted  to 
the  House  of  Commons  at  an  early  date  by  Mr.  Birrell,  the  Liberal 
Minister  of  Education,  will  practically  do  away  with  the  dual  school 
system,  which  has  been  the  source  of  so  much  confusion  in  the  past. 
The  proportion  of  managers  in  church  schools  supported  by  public 
funds  will  be  reversed  so  that  only  two  will  represent  the  foundation 
managers  and  four  the  taxpayers.  Thus,  in  common  with  the  public 
schools,  the  parochial  schools  will  be  brought  under  public  control, 
and  all  denominational  tests  for  teachers  be  abolished.  In  denomina- 
tional schools  facilities  will  be  given  for  such  religious  teaching  as  the 
majority  of  the  parents  desire,  but  no  pupils  will  be  forced  to  attend 
these  exercises  against  the  wishes  of  their  parents. 

The  bill  will  also,  it  is  certain,  make  more  liberal  provision  for  higher 
grade  schools  and  thus  restore  the  conditions  that  existed  under  the 
most  progressive  of  the  old  school  boards. 

TBCHNICAL   SCHOOL  FOR   WOMBN   IN   ST.    PBTBRSBURO 

Nature  calls  attention  to  the  opening  of  a  technical  school  for  women 
in  St.  Petersburg,  January  38.  The  new  institution,  which  is  the  out- 
come of  the  efforts  of  the  *^  Society  for  the  Technical  Education  of 
Women,"  has  two  faculties,  one  for  engineering  and  building  subjects 
and  the  other  for  electro  chemistry,  and  provides  a  four  year  course  in 
each,  which  courses  it  is  intended  shall  be  of  the  same  educational 
standard  as  those  in  the  same  subjects  in  the  present  technical  high 
school  for  men. 

DBCADBNT   PSYCHOLOGY 

All  teachers  in  the  United  States,  that  is,  all  teachers  who  cultivate 
professional  interests,  have  been  affQcted  more  or  less  by  the  doctrines 
of  the  sensational  school  of  psychology.  Many  of  them  are  avowed 
disciples  of  the  school  and  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  poets  who  have 
yielded  themselves  to  the  same  obsession.  The  emptiness  of  the  cult 
was,  however,  never  more  distinctly  revealed  than  in  the  following 
passage  from  one  of  Arthur  Symons's  latest  stories  entitled  "A  Prelude 
to  Life  " :— 
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**  I  wanted  to  want  to  be  good,  but  all  I  really  wanted  was  to  be 
clever.  .  .  .  My  father  bored  me  ....  If  to  be  good  was  to  be  like 
him,  I  did  not  wish  to  be  good.  .  .  .  Love  I  never  associated  with  the 
senses,  it  was  not  even  a  passion  that  I  wanted ;  it  was  a  conscious, 
subtle,  elaborate  sensuality,. which  I  knew  not  how  to  procure.  .  .  . 
Everything  in  the  country,  except  the  sea,  bored  me ;  but  here  in  the 
^  Motley '  Strand  among  these  hurrying  people,  under  the  smoky  sky, 
I  could  walk  and  yet  watch.  If  ever  there  was  a  religion  of  the  eye, 
I  have  devoutly  practised  that  religion.  I  noted  every  face  that  passed 
me  on  the  pavement ;  I  looked  into  the  omnibuses,  the  cabs,  always 
with  the  same  eager  hope  of  seeing  some  beautiful  or  interesting  per- 
son, some  gracious  movement,  a  delicate  expression,  which  would  be 
gone  if  I  did  not  catch  it  as  it  went.  This  search  without  an  aim 
grew  to  be  almost  a  torture  to  me ;  my  eyes  ached  with  the  effort,  but 
I  could  not  control  them.  At  every  moment,  I  knew  some  spectacle 
awaited  them ;  I  grasped  at  all  these  sights  with  the  same  futile  energy 
as  a  dog  that  I  once  saw  standing  in  an  Irish  stream,  and  snapping  at 
the  bubbles  that  ran  continually  past  him  on  the  water.  Life  ran  past 
me  continually,  and  I  tried  to  make  all  its  bubbles  my  own." 

Adolescent  decadence  as  a  consequence  of  *'  the  flowing"  and 
uncontrolled  '*  stream  of  consciousness "  was  never  more  strikingly 
illustrated.  a.  t.  s. 
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Elementary  Education:  Its  Problems  and  Processes.  Bj  John  A.  H. 
Keith,  A.M.  This  little  volume  of  three  hundred  pages  is  a  positive  contribu- 
tion to  th^s  literature  dealing  with  the  scientific  studj  of  education,  directed 
education.  It  gives  the  impression  of  being  pe<lantic  in  places  and  needlessly 
technical.  Besides,  the  principle  of  classification  in  the  sequence  of  topics  does 
not  appear  at  first  reading.  But  the  treatment  of  successive  paragraphs  is 
thoroughly  clear  and  simple.  The  book  has  evidently  developed  in  a  familiar 
schoolroom  experience,  and  is  made  for  use.  **The  processes  and  problems 
which  confront  the  teacher"  supply  most  of  the  themes  for  the  author's  dis- 
cussion. It  deals  with  concrete  processes,  but  works  out  to  an  interesting  body 
of  conclusions  as  "  principles,"  that  are  given  at  times  in  strikingly  well-phrased 
form.  Chapter  XV  is  given  to  a  summary  of  the  theses  upon  which  the  con- 
clusions are  based.  Part  I  of  the  appendix  covers  seventeen  pages  of  seemingly 
needless  repetition  in  the  form  of  an  analytical  summary;  but  Part  II  of  the 
same  appendix  presents  in  ten  pages  a  most  valuable  list  of  **  topics  for  study, 
discussion  and  report,"  a  hint  at  a  helpful,  well-equipped,  working  laboratory 
for  the  live,  thoughtful  teacher.  The  book  will  be  found  suggestive  by  the  dis- 
criminating teacher,  and  in  no  respect  a  compilation  from  existing  texts.  Scott, 
Poresman  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Beaufort  Chums.  By  Edwin  L.  Sabin.  An  excellent  boys'  story,  written 
by  o|ie  who  knows  boys  through  and  through.  The  scene  is  laid  on  the  Miss- 
issippi River.  The  story  chiefly  concerns  two  boys  and  a  dog.  All  three  are 
interesting,  and  pass  through  various  adventures,  which  are  so  deftly  described 
that  the  reader  cannot  lay  down  the  book  until  he  has  seen  how  each  new 
chapter  **  comes  out."  There  is  a  healthy  tone  to  the  narrative,  yet  there  is  no 
direct  moralizing  in  it.  It  belongs  to  The  Twentieth  Century  Juvenile  Stories. 
Price,  $1.    T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

The  Faithless  Favorite.  A  mixed  tragedy.  By  Edwin  Sauter.  This  is  a 
drama  founded  upon  the  old  Chroniclers'  stories  of  Athelwold  and  Elfrida. 
The  author  admits  that  he  adheres  only  to  the  fundamental  facts  of  these  old 
etories  and  allows  his  caprice  and  fancy  to  do  the  rest.  At  the  risk  of  being 
misunderstood  we  might  add  that  the  publication  of  the  book  has  undoubtedly 
served  to  amuse  the  author  and  it  will  probably  amuse  the  reader  as  well.  Pub- 
lished by  the  author  at  The  Sign  of  the  Leech,  1331  North  7th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Little  Schoolmistress*  by  Cleburne  Lee  Hayes,  is  a  Southland  story 
with  a  minor  thread  of  romance  running  through  it.  It  is  distinctively  a  school 
story,  however,  upon  which  are  hung  some  wholesome  reflections  on  schools 
and  teaching  and  neighborhood  educational  interest,  that  are  well  worth  read- 
ing, especially  by  young  teachers.  Teachers'  Institutes,  professional  reading, 
school  directors,  neighborhood  feuds,  visits  to  parents,  school  discipline,  the 
bad  boy,  schoolroom  decoration,  children's  stories,  special  day  programs;  all 
come  in  for  a  share  of  attention,  and  take  their  places  naturally,  in  the  story. 
Both  the  plot  and  the  description  are  very  simple;  but  the  spirit  of  the  book  is 
good,  and  it  must  prove  helpful,  particularly  to  inquiring  beginners.  It  is  a 
sort  of  Jean  Mitchell  book  with  a  real  message.  Published  by  the  Claude  J. 
Bell  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Lads  and  Lassies  of  Other  Days.  By  Lillian  L.  Price.  The  War  For 
Independence.  By  Fred  T.  Tomlinson.  These  two  books  belong  to  the 
series  known  as  Stories  of  Colon j  and  Nation.  The  first  book  seeks  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  child  by  relating  the  experiences  and  adventures  of 
real  persons,  children  of  a  former  time,  when  the  historic  erents  were  happen- 
ing which  now  make  up  the  storj  of  our  earlj  history.  By  interesting  the 
joung  reader  in  a  particular  boy  or  girl  of  other  da/s  the  events  tliat  affected 
their  lives  and  destinj  become  real  and  are  followed  with  eager  interest.  Mr. 
Tomlinson  is  well  known  as  a  writer  for  youth.  He  understands  children 
and  jroung  people  thoroughly.  His  style  is  full  of  life  and  carries  the  reader 
forward  with  unabated  interest  to  the  end  of  tl^  book.  For  supplementary 
reading  we  know  of  nothing  better  in  the  line  of  history  than  the  books  of  this 
series.  Other  titles  are:  Thk  War  of  i8i3,  by  Mr.  TomUnson,  apd  Thk 
Building  op  the  Nation,  by  Louis  E.  L.  Taylor.  Bach  book  is  illustrated 
by  numerous  excellent  half-tones.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Commercial  Qeography.  By  Henry  Gannett,  Carl  L.  Garrison  and  Edwin 
J.  Houston,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Commercial  Geography  is*^a  modern  study,  an  out- 
growth of  a  new  interest  which  has  sprung  up  in  the  general  study  of  geog- 
raphy, leading  to  a  specialization  of  methods.  Commercial  Geography  is 
concerned  with  the  conditions  of  Inter-dependence  between  the  different  parta 
of  the  world  and  the  discovery  of  the  causes  that  have  created  these  conditions. 
Its  relation  to  practical  human  affairs  is  self-evident.  Its  Importance  to  our 
own  nation  and  times  is  hardly  to  be  over-estimated.  The  United  States  pro- 
duces everything  that  is  needed  and  used  by  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Economy 
of  production  together  with  the  question  of  transportation  and  exchange  are  the 
subjects  that  engage  the  attention  and  make  up  the  life  of  the  majority  of  our 
population.  The  intelligent  attention  which  has  been  given  to  this  subject  has 
made  this  one  of  the  most  prosperous  nations  on  the  earth.  It  Is  fitting  that 
the  children  and  youth  who  are  to  go  out  and  do  the  work  of  the  world  in  the 
next  generation  should  be  intelligently  guided  in  their  preparation  for  their 
practical  work.  The  book  In  hand  covers  che  subject  thoroughly.  Its  three 
great  divisions  are  as  follows :  Commercial  Conditions ;  Commercial  Products  ; 
Commercial  Countries.  Each  division  is  treated  in  several  chapters,  in  which 
are  set  forth  the  degree  of  civilization,  natural  environment,  resources,  means 
of  production  and  transportation,  finances  and  other  considerations  relating  to- 
the  production  and  transportation  of  goods.  A  voluminous  index  makes  the 
entire  contents  easily  available.    The  American  Book  Company.     Price,  $1.25. 

Who's  Who  In  America^  for  1906  and  1907.  Thoroughly  revised  and 
brought  down  to  date,  this  claims  to  be  a  brand  new  book.  It  contains  the 
names  of  16,216  Americans  who  are  by  the  editors  considered  *'  notable.**  To 
each  personal  sketch  is  appended  the  present  address  of  the  individual.  The 
book  is  unique  in  this  respect,  for  no  other  publication,  so  far  as  we  know,  has 
ever  attempted  to  find  and  furnish  the  addresses  of  leading  Americans  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  There  are  doubtless  errors  of  judgment  in  this  book.  It  i» 
probable  that  anyone  consulting  its  pages  will  be  able  to  find  some  names  of 
persons  known  to  himself  who  should  not  be  included  under  the  title,  '*  notable,"* 
while  others  of  whom  he  may  think  would  have  a  much  greater  claim  to  be 
included  in  the  volume  than  scores  of  persons  whose  names  are  given.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  book  is  an  honest  attempt  to  list  those  who  are  dis* 
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tlnguished  in  some  way  for  real  tervices  and  abilitj,  and  that  it  Is  no  more  un- 
reliable than  anj  such  extensive  compilation  mutt  necesaarily  be.  The  book 
hat  itt  utet,  and  for  thote  purpotet  it  to  be  commended  and  will  be  uted  hj 
many  pertont.  It  thedt  light  to  far  at  ttatittict  are  able  to  do  thit,  on  manj 
mattert  of  vital  importance  to  humanity.  Ettablithed  in  1899  by  Albert  Nelton 
Marqutt;  edited  by  John  W.  Leonard.  Publithed  at  Chicago,  111.,  by  A.  W. 
Marqult  A  Co.    Price,  $3.50. 

Strlog  Figures ;  a  ttudy  of  Catt-Cradle  in  many  landt.  By  Caroline  Fur- 
nett  Jayne ;  with  an  ethnological  introduction  by  Alfred  C.  Haddon.  The  ordi- 
nary reader  will  be  turprited  in  taking  up  thit  large,  handtome,  fully  illustrated 
volume  of  407  paget.  In  external  appearance  it  would  be  taken  for  a  learned 
and  voluminout  hittory  of  tome  great  country  or  a  tumptuout  volume  of  art  or 
literature.  Opening  itt  paget  we  find  more  than  850  illuttrationt,  thowing  dif- 
ferent formt  of  thit  timple  game  of  twitting  ttringt  about  the  fingert  of  each 
hand.  The  author  hat  made  an  exhauttive  ttudy  of  the  tubject  in  all  landt,  and 
findt  that  the  variout  tribet  of  men  about  all  indulge  in  thete  gamet.  '*The 
games,"  she  says,  **  are  certainly  fatclnating,  appealing  at  they  do  toyoungand 
to  old  and  to  thote  debarred  from  all  pattimet  demanding  phytfcal  exertion.'^ 
Moreover,  they  are  not  unduly  difficult,  and  capable  at  they  are  of  infinite  varia- 
tiont,  their  charm  ought  to  be  inexhauttible.  We  find.that  thit  form  of  amute- 
ment  it  common  to  the  inhabitantt  of  England  and  America,  the  nativet  of  the 
Caroline  and  Marthall  Itlandt.  the  North  American  Indiant,  the  African  pig- 
miet,  the  inhabitantt  of  the  Philippinet,  the  Eskimo,  and  many  other  nations. 
The  fact  of  this  almost  universal  human  interest  lies  at  the  basis  of  this  exhaus- 
tive study.  We  can  see  use  for  it  in  the  fact  that  the  variations  of  the  game  as 
unfolded  in  this  book  may  afford  to  certain  defective  classes  the  means  of  intel- 
lectual activity  which  may  be  to  them  a  real  education.  A  true  scientific  spirit 
pervades  the  volume.  Nothing  is  too  small  and  insignificant  to  merit  attention 
and  study  on  the  part  of  an  enthusiast  in  ethnology.  If  all  the  world  plays 
catt-cradle  there  mutt  be  tomething  in  it  which  it  of  value.  The  way  to  get  at 
thit  value  and  make  it  more  valuable  it  lo  get  all  of  the  facta  and  group  them 
together,  ttudylng  them  in  all  their  phatet  and  relationt.  Only  an  advanced 
ttage  of  civilization  could  render  tuch  a  book  at  thit  pottible.  The  author  of 
the  book  ittelf  and  the  interetting  ethnological  introduction  alike  have  rendered 
a  real  tervice  and  tet  a  magnificent  example  to  ttudentt  everywhere  by  the 
painstaking  thoroughness,  patience,  and  industry  which  they  have  sho¥m  in  the 
compilation  of  this  book.  The  publishers  have  been  at  great  expense  and  pains 
to  make  a  worthy  setting  for  the  work  of  the  authors.  Advanced  educators  will 
find  much  material  in  It  for  profound  thought  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Price, 
$5  net. 

Qlant  5uii  and  His  Family.  By  Mary  Proctor.  This  is  another  of  the  fas- 
cinating books  relating  to  the  planetary  system  by  the  daughter  of  the  famous 
astronomer.  The  subject  is  treated  in  a  way  that  is  certain  to  interest  boys  and 
girls,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impart  to  them  scientific  habits  of  mind.  In  a 
simple  manner  she  gives  the  reader  a  vivid  impression  of  the  sun's  gigantic  size 
and  power,  describing  graphically  the  violent  storms  that  sweep  over  his  king- 
dom. The  aurora  borealis,  the  corona,  the  zodiacal  light,  eclipses,  and  other 
related  subjects  are  explained.  The  book  is  strictly  up-to-date  and  is  probably 
the  best,  if  not  the  only  book,  for  young  readers  on  this  subject.  Silver,  Bur- 
dett  &  Co.,  Publishers. 
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A  New  Qerman  Course.  Bj  Edwin  F.  Bacon,  Ph.B.  This  U  nn  entinelj 
new  book,  presenting  in  one  volume  the  estentialt  of  the  grammar,  with  a  oon- 
rertational  reader  and  complete  vocabularies.  Part  I,  covering  aiy  pai^es,  gives 
all  the  grammar  carefully  explained  in  English,  with  exercises  illustrating  each 
point,  together  with  many  practical  sentences  and  conversations  for  translating 
into  German.  Part  II  contains  about  one  hundred  pages  of  German  conversa- 
tions and  readings,  popular  songs  with  music,  and  twentj-five  short  English 
stories  for  translation  into  German.  The  book  is  very  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive. There  are  throughout  numerous  references  to  the  grammar  and  a 
complete  German-English  vocabulary  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  It  Is 
particularly  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers  who  are  not  native  Germans.  It 
is  likely  to.be  widely  used  in  the  secondary  schools.  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 
Price,  $1.25. 

Course  of  Study  lo  Eight  Orades;  Vol  I,  grades  i  to  4;  Vol.  II,  grades 
4  to  8.  By  Charles  A.  McMurry,  Ph  D.  Dr.  McMurry  stands  In  the  front  rank 
of  American  pedagogical  experts.  For  years  he  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
common  school  subjects,  and  has  attempted  to  work  out  the  plan  and  move- 
ment of  each  study  in  relation  to  the  whole  curriculum.  Nothing  is  more 
important  in  a  practical  way  for  our  public  schools  than  the  laying  out  of  a 
course  of  study  which  will  give  due  emphasis  to  each  subject  and  provide  for  a 
symmetrical  development  of  the  child  who  passes  through  the  common  school 
course.  This  task  is  a  stupendous  one.  It  Is  much  more  difficult  than  the  aver- 
age parent  or  school  committeeman  realizes.  The  superintendent  and  the 
masters  are  in  touch  with  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  and  are  striving  earn- 
estly, all  over  the  country,  to  meet  them  successfully.  They  will  gladly  wel- 
come the  splendid  aid  which  Dr.  McMurry  brings  them  in  these  two  volumes. 
The  grade  teachers  will  find  also  under  an  appiopriate  heading  special  methods 
in  reading,  geography,  history,  elementary  science,  arithmetic,  language,  the 
manual  arts,  etc.  The  books  are  founded  not  on  mere  theory,  but  on  the  experi- 
ences of  the  author  and  of  many  other  teachers  whose  work  he  has  examlAed. 
We  believe  these  two  volumes  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  teachers  of  the  coun- 
try. They  should  be  owned  and  consulted  frequently  by  all  who  are  engaged  in 
this  most  important  work.  To  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent 
of  any  town  would  insure  the  citizens  larger  returns  for  the  money  invested  in 
public  schooling.    The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  75  cents  per  volume. 

How  We  Are  Sheltered;  a  geographical  reader.  By  James  Franklin 
Chamberlain,  £d.,B.  S.B.  This  book  belongs  to  the  Home  and  World 
Series.  It  discusses  the  whole  subject  of  shelter,  from  the  nests  of  birds,  the 
holes  of  sqifirrels,  the  dams  of  beaver,  up  to  the  human  family,  and  through  the 
various  devices  of  Eskimo,  cliff  dwellers,  and  various  Indians  to  the  latest  times 
when  civilization,  when  glass,  fire,  coal,  petroleum,  and  electricity  have  added 
so  much  of  comfort  to  the  interiors  of  our  homes.  It  is  an  admirable  little  book 
along  modern  lines  of  special  education.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price* 
40  cents. 

Methods  in  Plant  Histology.  By  Charles  J.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Ph.D. 
Ten  years  of  labor  by  the  author  are  summed  up  in  this  volume,  which  is  the 
most  complete  work  thus  far  issued  on  the  preparation  of  botanical  material  for 
the  microscope.  It  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  individual  worker  and  for  classes 
in  colleges.    It  gives  the  latest  methods,  such  as  the  paraffin  method,  the  eel- 
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loidln,  the  glycerine  method,  and  freehmnd  sectioning.  It  is  fulljr  illustrated 
with  drawings,  and  furnishes  the  student  with  a  practical  manual.  There  is 
a  full  index.    The  University  of  Chicago  Press.    Price,  $2.35  net. 

Selected  Poems  and  Tales  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  a  late  volume  in  the 
Silver  Series  of  Classics.  Edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Charles  Mar- 
shall Graves.  This  is  an  excellent  series  of  English  classics,  and  the  poems  and 
tales  here  presented  are  included  in  the  new  college  English  requirements. 
There  is  an  interesting  introduction  giving  a  biographical  sketch  of  Poe  and  an 
estimate  of  the  author  as  a  poet  and  writer.  There  is  also  a  complete  biblio- 
graphy and  chronological  outline  of  the  poet's  life.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

The  Sketch  Book.  In  the  Standard  Literature  Series.  By  Washington 
Irving.  Part  I,  Stories;  Part  II,  Essays;  with  an  introductory  suggestion 
for  critical  reading  and  notes.  A  new  edition  under  the  editorial  supervision 
of  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.  The  University  Publishing  Company.  Price, 
JO  cents. 

Carpenter's  Qeographlcal  Reader.  Africa.  By  Prank  G.  Carpenter. 
The  books  of  this  series  are  well  known  and  have  attained  eminence  in  their 
field.  There  are  books  on  North  America,  South  America,  Europe,  Asia, 
Australia  (including  our  colonies  and  other  islands  of  the  sea"^ ,  and  now  this 
book  on  Africa.  The  purpose  is  to  give  a  simple  knowledge  of  the  peoples 
and  countries  as  they  are  to-day.  Africa  long  remained  an  unknown  land — 
truly  a  *'  Dark  Continent."  The  prodigality  of  nature  in  that  great  section  of 
the  world  is  well  known.  Every  child  has  heard  stories  of  the  wild  beasts, 
the  tropieal  jungles,  the  slave  trade,  and  other  stories  of  the  wild  human 
life  there.  It  is  a  fascinating  subject.  This  book  presents  in  the  text  and  the 
numerous  illustrations  the  complete  story  of  the  country  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  It  shows  its  great  importance  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  and  the 
great  opportunities  of  development  and  improvement  that  lie  before  it  in  time 
to  come.  Such  books  as  this  make  the  modem  child*s  school  days  interesting 
indeed.  The  Readers  of  this  series  are  not  dry  compilations,  but  they  are  vivid 
(lescriptions  of  the  author's  own  observations.  The  American  Book  Company. 
Price,  60  cents. 

Daniel  Webster  for  Young  Americans.  Comprising  the  greatest 
speeches  of  the  defender  of  the  Constitution,  with  notes  by  Charles  F.  Richard- 
son. This  is  an  admirable  edition  of  Webster's  speeches  for  school  use,  hand- 
somely made  and  fully  illustrated.  The  gist  of  each  paragraph  is  put  in  the 
margins  in  face  type,  enabling  the  student  to  quickly  review  the  main  points  after 
|ie  has  read  a  given  speech.  There  is  a  full  index  and  a  helpful  chronology. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

The  False  Entry.  By  C.  W.  Bardeen.  Mr.  Bardcen  is  a  delicious  teller  of 
stories  relating  to  American  education.  He  seemingly  has  the  fund  of  incident 
and  fact  corralled,  and  can  draw  from  it  sufficient  to  make  a  tale  that  tells  itself 
and  is  interesting  in  every  paragraph.  The  stories  have  every  appearance  of 
being  true,  so  cleverly  does  he  construct  them;  they  certainly  have  the  merit 
of  being  novel,  while  they  point  a  moral  that  is  worthy  the  consideration  of 
every  teacher.  There  are  five  tales  in  his  latest  book,  each  of  them  bright, 
witty,  plotful  and  unforgettable.  They  deserve  a  generous  circulation  among 
teachers  and  school  officers.    Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  C.  W.  Bardeen. 
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We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Eighth  Report  of  Mr.  William  Coolldge 
Lane/ Librarian  of  Harvard  Univeraitf ;  Fifteen  Minutes  Work  a  Daj  for 
Health's  Sake,  by  J.  P.  MuUer,  American  Edition,  G.  E.  Stechert  &  Company, 
139  W.  20th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Old  South  Leaflets,  No.  9,  Franklin's 
Plan  of  Union ;  Department  Bulletin,  No.  3,  Fortj-Thlrd  Universitjr  Conyoca* 
tion  of  the  State  of  New  York,  New  York  State  Education  Department;  Wis- 
consin Bird  Study  Bulletin,  1906,  bj  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  N.  Mitchell,  issued  bj  the 
Sute  Superintendent,  C.  P.  Carey,  Madison,  Wis.  This  bulletin  is  beautifully 
illustrated,  with  full  page  colored  pictures  of  birds  and  their  nests ;  Nature  Study 
and  Gardening,  primary  methods  and  outlines  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  the 
Indian  Schools,  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office;  Report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools  for  the  Year  Ending  June  30,  1905,  Wash- 
ington, Government  Printing  Office ;  Hints  and  Helps  for  Young  Gardeners, 
H.  D.  Hemenway,  price,  35  cents,  published  by  the  author  at  Hartford,  Conn. ; 
A  League  of  Pe^e,  a  rectorial  address  to  the  students  of  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews,  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  price,  ten  cents,  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany ;  Relation  of  Public  School  Teachers  to  Corrective  Gymnastics,  by  G.  B. 
Affleck,  ten  cents,  published  bj  American  Gjmnasia  Company,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
What  Are  Our  Young  People  Reading?  an  excellent  monograph,  by  President 
L.  H.  Jones,  Michigan  State  Normal  College,  accompanied  by  an  illustrated 
catalogue  of  over  three  hundred  books  for  supplementary  reading  and  for  school 
libraries,  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston ;  House  Hints,  for  those  who  build,  buy, 
improve  or  rent,  C.  E.  Schermerhorn,  430  Wellington  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Periodical  Notes 

Coming  generations,  in  order  to  avoid  the  starvation  which  actually  threatens  the  worid  by  the 
exhaustion  of  the  earth's  fertilizers,  will  probably  bum  the  air  to  make  their  daily  bread.  Pro. 
fessor  Robert  Kennedy  Duncan  tells  in  tne  April  number  of  Harper's  how  this  will  be  done, 
and  is  already  being  done  in  considerable  measure  in  Germany. — In  an  article  on  "  The  Perfect 
Education,"  written  for  The  Youtk*s  Companion's  new  volume,  Andrew  S.  Draper,  former 
president  of  the  Universitjr  of  Illinois,  and  now  Commissioner  of  Education  in  the  state  of  Ne^ 
York,  compares  the  educational  systems  of  various  nations,  and  shows  what  In  his  opinion  might 
be  done  in  America  to  improve  our  own  methods. — Printers*  Ink^  for  April  i8 — Press  Day,  April 
II,  1006— will  be  a  special  issue  to  the  Geneml  Advertisers  of  the  Unitea  States.  Nineteen  thou- 
sand  firms  interested  in  advertising  will  be  a&ked  to  become  subscribers  to  Printers*  Ink.—SuC' 


ropotitan  Magasine^  is  both  instructive  and  interesting,  tracing  as  it  does,  the  construction  of 
bridges  back  to  the  times  of  the  ancients. — The  March  Atlantic  is  perhaps  even  richer  than 
usual  in  important  economic  and  political  articles  upon  subjects  of  first  interest.  Prof.  F.  W. 
Taussig  writes  upon  "The  Ix>ve  of  Wealth  and  the  Public  Service,"  Maurice  Low,  upon  the 
"  German  Emperor,"  and  R.  L..  Bullard  furnishes  a  thrillinr  narrative  of  his  experiences  in  the 
Philippines,  "  Preparing  Our  Moros  for  Government."— The  March  number  of  the  Pncijic 
Monthly  contains  several  articles  dealing  with  the  Pacific  Coast  region,  all  beautifully  illustrated 
and  described  in  detail.— "The  Coal  Trust,  the  Labor  Trust,  and  the  People  Who  Psv/*  by 
Hartley  Davis,  in  April  Everybody's^  is  a  story  of  tremendous  dramatic  interest,  and  of  prac- 
tically universal  import.  "The  Fight  for  the  Big  Three,"  by  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  is  another 
article  of  the  series,  discussing  the  recent  insurance  upheavals. — In  The  Dial^  for  March,  will  be 
found  the  following  interesting  topics:  "Celtic  Literature,"  by  Chas.  Leonard  Moore;  "Jap- 
anese Architecture  and  Allied  Arts,"  by  Frederick  Austin  Ogg;  and  "  Military  Criticism  of  the 
I^ate  War,"  by  William  Elliot  Griais.— The  April  LippincotVs  contains  a  fine  showing  of  fiction, 
fact,  and  fun.  As  usual  there  is  the  opening  complete  novelette,  "  The  Rattle  of  the  Poolfl,|'  by 
Samuel  Merwin.  The  hutnerous  department  deserves  the  praise  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  it  for 
its  good  cheer. — Suburban  Life^  for  April,  embraces  a  wide  range  of  timely  country  life  subjects, 
ana  many  representative  writers  are  to  be  found  in  its  pages.  Of  especial  importance  is  the 
article,  "Strawberries  for  the  Home  Garden,"  by  Winfrcd  Wheeler.  This  number  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  interest  to  the  average  suburbanite. 
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OULD  you  not  be  Inter- 
ested in  a  proposition 
through  which,  without 
much  effort  on  your  part,  you 
could  add  to  your  Income  from 
^^^Mo  fifty  dollars  each  month? 

^/"""»U  be  done,  without  Inter- 

^    o       "^J^  ■•  '"'y  way  with  your  pro- 

r~  °'i'  ^    iial  work.     We  have  paid 

^^     '  '    Si^eacher  nearly  $2000  dur- 

A" -9  ,g  the  past  year.    There  is 

^  nothing  to  prevent  your  doin^ 

i^  as  well.    Will  you  not  permit  us, 

at  least,  to  explain  the  details. 


Tie  CENTURY  COMPANY 

33  East  17th  Street,  New  York  City 


MEiSSltS.  SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY  take  pleasure 
in  annoudcifig-that  their  list  of  spring  publications  contains  an  un- 
usual number  o^f  school  and  college  texts,  representing  the  latest  and  highest 
achievements  9f  edticational  authorship,  and  embodying  the  best  mechan- 
ical and  artistic- skill.    / 

The  forthcotnia^  spring  list  includes :  The  8ilver-Burdett  Headers,  bj  Ella  M. 
Powers  and  Thomas  M.'BalHet ;  The  New  Elementary  ahd  The  New  AdTSaoed 
Arithme^,  by  John  W.  Cook  and  Miss  N.  Cropsej;  The  Sil\rer  Series  of  laftn- 
goage  Booke,  by  Albert  LeRoy  Bartlett ;  The  New  Health  Series  of  School  Physi- 
ologies, by  Charles  H.  Stowell»  M.D. ;  Views  in  Africa,  by  Anna  B.  Badlam;  The 
Essentials  of  United  States  History,  by  William  A.  Mowry  and  Blanche  S.  Mowrj ; 
Through  France  and  the  French  Syntax,  by  Robert  I/.  Sanderson ;  Selected 
Poems  and  Tales  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  edited  by  Charles  Marshall  Graves ;  In 
Hemoriam,  edited  by  Vernon  P.  Squires ;  The  School  and  Its  Life,  by  Charles  B. 
Gilbert;  The  War  of  1812,  by  Everett  T.  Tomlinson;  Songs  of  Americft  and 
Homeland,  by  Col.  Charles  W.  Johnson ;  in  The  Silver  Son|if  Series,  Number 
Twenty-four,  Songs  of  Bevotion  and  Patriotism,  by  Leonard  B.  Marshall;  and 
about  ten  new  selections  in  The  Beacon  Series  of  Vocal  Selections. 

Correspondence  from  teachers  and  school  officers  interested  in  any  of  these  texts 
is  cordially  invited.  Brief  Educational  Catsldgue,  Introductory  Price  List,  and 
special  descriptive  circulars  on  request. 

SILVER,    BURDETT    £i    COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 


N  B  >V      BOO  K  S 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS 

By  S.  E.  COLEMAN.  A  book  in  every  respect  modem  and  practical.  Being  tiraiKar  is  p&ni 
to  the  best  books  now  on  the  market,  but  better  in  execution,  it  will  meet  the  needi^  the  mi^ 
clast  of  schools  that  have  become  dissatisBed  with  the  present  books. 

PHYSICS  :    THEORETICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 

By  H.  C.  CHESTER,  J.  C.  GIBSON  and  C.  E.  TIMMERMAN.  A  book  toiled  to  nefet  die 
college  entrance  requirements  of  the  middle  states  and  Maryland,  the  fegenti*  nequifemenu  and  tlie 
courses  in  physics  in  the  high  schools  of  Greater  New  York. 

WELLS'  ALGEBRA  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

This  book  enables  students  to  complete  quadratics  during  the  first  year.  The  treataeol  6f  factoring  ■ 
adequate.  The  graph  is  introduced  early,  beiDg  taken  up  with  the  equation,  and  is  deretoped  huly. 
The  problems  are  entirely  new.  Many  problems  are  related  to  phyncs,  and  tiie  notation  of  phviict  ii 
used  in  many  of  the  drill  exercises.  Solutions  throughout  are  required  for  other  quantities  nan  x, 
y  and  z. 

OTHER  STANDARD  WELLS'  BOOKS 

Academic  Arithmetic         Advanced  Course  in  Algebra  Complete  Trigonometry 

New  Higher  Algebra  Essentials  of  Qeometry  New  F.  and  S.  Trigonometxy 

a  C  HEATH  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 
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NEW  TEXMOOKS  FOR  TflE  GRADES 


A  Modern  Eng:lish  Course  in  Two  Books 

By  HENRY  P.  EMERSON,  Superintendent  of  Bducfttion,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  IDA  C. 

BENDER,  Supervitor  of  Primary  Grades,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  bookaof  this  Series  aim  to  give  the  pupil  the  ability  to  express  his  own  thoughts 
and  to  understand  the  thou^^ts  of  others ;  to  obtain  a  clear  tnsi^  into  the  structure  of 
the  English  sentence ;  to  teach  him  to  be  effective  in  the  use  of  language,  and  to  have 
an  appreciation  of  its  higher  uses  in  Literature. 

Interest  of  students  is  at  once  aroused  by  rderences  to  homelife,  ch3d  activities,  sdiod 
associations,  familiar  scenes  in  nature,  the  family,  community,  love  of  country  and  flag. 

Folk  lore,  f able,  fairy  tale,  imaginary  journeys,  letters  to  duUren  in  other  lands,  are 
used  to  broaden  die  interest  and  stimulate  the  imagination* 

Every  lesson  and  outline  in  the  Modem  Engbsh  Course  have  been  put  to  repeated 
tests.    The  result  is  workable  books,  teachable  and  simple  in  method.    They  secure 

te  results. 

BOOK  ONE       12nio       Cloth       1x4-238  pi^es       35  cents  net 
BOOK  TWO      12mo       Cloth     xiv+396  pnges       60  cents  net 


Baker  &  Carpenter  Language  Readers 

Each  Reader  has  some  domliiatlng  Interest  In  Its  sahject-matter.  Thus  the 
first  two  books  deal  with  simple  story  and  poetry ,  mostly  of  folk-tale  and  child-lite.  In 
the  third  book,  the  dominant  element  is  the  fairy  and  folk-tale ;  in  the  fourth,  the  aninal- 
story  and  the  tale  of  adventure ;  in  the  fifth,  the  great  myths  of  the  world ;  and  in  the 
sixth,  a  selection  of  stories,  poems,  and  essays  serving  as  an  introduction  to  general 
literature. 

RR5T  YEAR  LANQUAQB  READER,    xiv+138  pp.,  umo,  35  cents  net 

By  Franklin  T.  Baksr,  Professor  of  the  English  Lang^ge  and  Literature  in 
Teachers  Colleee;  Gkorqe  R.  Carpsntkr,  PrcSessor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Com- 
position in  Columbia  University ;  and  Miss  Kathkrinb  B.  Owbk,  Instructor  in 
the  Charlton  School,  New  York  City, 

SECOND  YEAR  LANQU AGE  READER,    xiii+153  pp.,  i2mo,  30  cents  net. 

By  Franklin  T.  Bakbr,  George  R.  Carpenter,  and  Miss  Katherinb  B.  Owen. 

THIRD  YEAR  LANQUAQE  READER,    xvi+284  pp.,  i2mo,  40  cents  net. 

By  Franklin  T.  Baker,  George  R.  Carpenter,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Brooks,  Head 
of  Department,  Public  School  No.  131,  Brooklyn. 
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Vacation  Schools 


SADIS  AMXRICAN 


lACATION  still  brings  to  the  mind  of  the  majority 

VJ  a  picture  of  boys  and  girls  rushing  from  the 
11  schoolhouse,  happy  at  the  thought  of  escaping 
from  the  restraint  and  discipline  of  school.  They 
think  of  it  as  a  time  when  the  whole  being  can 
stretch  itself,  as  it  were,  and  attain  fuller  pro- 
portions by  doing  as  it  listeth,  running  about  in 
green  fields,  chasing  bird  or  butterfly  or  bumble- 
bee, climbing  trees  and  wading  brooks,  or  browsing  in  pure 
animal  enjoyment. 

The  growth  of  our  large  cities  has  changed  all  this,  and  what 
grass  there  is  no  longer  invites  the  tripping  feet,  but  sternly 
warns  '<  keep  off."  Birds  and  butterflies  have  fled  to  the  parks 
too  distant  for  the  child  to  follow,  and  the  buzz  of  the  bee  is 
replaced  by  the  gong  of  the  electric  car  Moloch,  claiming  the 
street  for  his  own  and  sacrificing  all  who  may  dispute  his 
sovereignty. 

So  vacation  now  brings  with  it  much  of  worry  and  trouble, 
even  to  the  well-to-do,  who  make  every  provision  to  occupy 
and  safeguard  their  children — plan  country  visits  and  excur- 
sions, picnics  and  parties,  supply  toys,  games  and  books,  and 
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when  the  vacation  is  oyer  send  the  children  back  to  school  with 
a  sigh  of  satisfaction  that  nothing  has  happened ,  and  that  the 
eternal  question,  ^<  Mamma,  what  shall  I  do  next?''  will  not 
now  be  heard. 

But  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  vacation  opens  a  period 
fraught  with  special  danger  and  difficulty.  Said  one  mother, 
**I  never  knew  what  *  commencement '  was;  now  I  know  it 
means  the  commencement  of  lots  of  troubles." 

When  <<  nobody"  is  in  town,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
children  swarm  upon  the  streets.*  They,  like  their  more  fortu- 
nate brethren  in  the  better  parts  of  town,  flee  from  the  house 
into  the  freer  air  and  out-door  life,  but  with  very  different 
impulse  and  result,  and  under  conditions  overwhelmingly  dif- 
ferent. The  latter,  whether  in  city  or  country,  are  provided 
with  every  safeguard  for  morals  and  health,  with  every  facility 
for  play  and  pastime,  and  with  proper  supervision.  The  former 
become  themselves,  unconsciously,  the  pastime  and  plaything 
of  the  only  one  who  takes  time  or  care  to  look  after  them. 
Forced  into  idleness  by  the  close  of  the  school  year  and  a 
system  which  exercises  the  mind  at  the  expense  of  the  hand 
and  the  imagination,  they  are  left  resourceless  and  defenceless 
against  the  temptations  and  lures  of  him  who  still  **  finds  work 
for  idle  hands  to  do." 

The  trend  of  our  time  and  civilization  towards  massing  in 
large  centers  the  densely  populated  districts  of  large  cities, 
devoid  of  park  or  open  spaces  (for  very  few  municipalities  yet 
understand  the  influence  of  proper  places  of  recreation  on  the 
character  of  the  people,  and  so  provide  outlying  parks  and 
boulevards  of  beauty  for  the  rich  instead  of  parks  and  play- 
grounds of  both  beauty  and  value  for  the  people  amid  their 
homes)  ;  the  streets  given  over  to  the  rush  of  commerce ;  laws 
which  protect  property  and  neglect  the  protection  of  character, 
as,  €.  g.9  those  which  cause  the  arrest  for  ball  playing  in  the 
streets  without  providing  for  more  suitable  places,  have  brought 
about  conditions  which  front  us  at  every  turn  with  problems 
new,  startling  and  difficult,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  of  pro- 
tecting the  children  so  that  in  the  general  mad  whirl  they  be 
not  morally  or  physically  maimed  or  crushed. 
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In  their  own  homes,  if  home  the  over-crowded  quarters  in 
which  they  live  may  be  called,  where  parlor  and  dining  room, 
kitchen  and  sleeping  room,  are  often  one,  there  is  place  for 
neither  play  nor  peace.  There  is  neither  picture  book  nor 
plaything,  and  Johnny,  in  his  endeavor  to  find  some  occupation 
to  kill  time,  is  apt  to  interfere  with  household  activities  or  needs 
— wash  boiling  or  baby  sleeping,  perhaps — is  apt  to  hear, 
**  Johnny,  don't  do  this,"  and  **  Johnny,  don't  do  that,"  until  in 
sheer  desperation  at  the  don'ts  dinning  in  his  ears  Johnny  rushes 
out  onto  the  unrestricting  streets  and  into  the  arms  of  the  one 
above  mentioned  who  stands  waiting  and  eager  to  help  him 
to  something  to  do,  and  incidentally  in  the  process  to  kill  not 
only  time,  but  the  germs  of  beneficent  energy  and  activity 
which  drive  Johnny  to  seek  occupation. 

That  the  streets  of  large  cities  offer  excitements  and  tempta- 
tions which  make  them  a  practice  school  for  crime,  alas !  we 
know ;  and  that  they  show  vice  often  in  so  alluring  and  roman- 
tic a  form  as  to  feed  the  starved  imagination  to  its  owner's 
undoing,  for  the  imagination  of  a  child  craves  food,  and  if  it 
does  not  get  what  it  wants  it  takes  what  it  should  not  have. 
That  there  is  large  increase  in  juvenile  arrests  in  the  vacation 
months  has  been  proven  by  investigations  in  typical  districts 
of  large  cities,  in  one  of  which  the  arrests  in  July  and  August 
were  sixty  per  cent  greater  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 
And  even  from  the  smaller  towns  comes  the  cry,  **  We  are  no 
different,"  from  all  of  which  the  inference  seems  justified  that 
the  vacation  and  idleness  are  responsible  for  this  condition. 

Juvenile  arrests,  I  have  said,  not  juvenile  crime,  for  the 
same  imagination  and  activity  which  leads  children  to  do  what 
on  the  avenue  is  called  mischief  and  laughed  over,  leads  them 
in  those  districts  where  native  energy  and  imagination,  forced 
back  on  themselves  and  long  pent  up,  seek  an  outlet  and  find 
none,  to  do  that  which  is  termed  their  crime  and  should  be 
called  ours.  **For,"  said  one  of  the  wise,  "it  is  bad  for  the 
ignorant  and  vicious  to  do  evil,  but  it  is  infinitely  worse  for  the 
educated  and  good  to  do  nothing."  It  is  merely  an  explosion, 
naturally  bringing  ruin  in  its  train  and  wasting  force  which, 
properly  guarded  and  guided,  would  have  helped  to  move  on 
the  world  to  a  higher  plane. 
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To  conserve  this  force  for  good  is  the  desire  of  those  who  for 
some  years  past,  having  watched  with  increasing  anxiety  the 
sad  record  of  juvenile  demoralization  and  degeneration,  felt 
themselves  somewhat  in  the  position  of  the  cook  whose  discon- 
solate mistress  exclaimed,  *' Why,  Bridget,  I  told  you  to  watch 
when  the  apples  burned  I "  ^*  Sure,  mum,  Oi  did,"  said  Bridget, 
*^  it  was  quarther  past  leven."  They,  too,  have  stood  by  noting 
the  time  when  the  apples  burned  and  doing  nothing  until,  in  a 
spirit  of  alarm  for  the  welfare  of  the  children,  which  is  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation,  there  has  arisen  what  is  called  the  Vacation 
School  Movement,  because  of  its  rapid  progress  all  over  the 
United  States. 

The  Vacation  School,  then,  is  an  attempt  to  counteract  the 
evils  of  these  conditions  by  providing  recreative  occupation  so 
enticing  that,  negatively,  it  shall  claim  the  children  from  the 
streets  and  prevent  the  formation  of  evil  habits,  and  positively 
by  wise  educative  methods  shall  form  good  habits,  and  so 
shall  upbuild,  broaden  and  uplift  them  as  to  make  them  stronger, 
better  children  of  God  instead  of  degenerate  followers  of  the 
adversary.  In  short,  it  shall  replace  the  useless  discipline  of 
<« don't"  with  the  ever  effective  power  of  "do." 

It  is  in  no  sense  a  continuation  of  the  ordinary  school  work» 
but  supplements  it,  and  gives  a  broader  outlook  on  the  world 
to  those  children  who  have  no  idea  of  life  except  as  it  presents 
itself  within  their  restricted  experience.  It  is  almost  unbeliev- 
able that  in  these  days  such  a  thing  could  happen  as  is  recorded 
by  one  superintendent.  A  little  girl  sitting  in  the  car  on  the 
way  to  an  excursion  attracted  his  attention  by  the  rapt  expres- 
sion on  her  face.  He  asked  her  if  she  had  ever  been  to  the 
park  before.  ''No,"  she  said,  ** I  don't  know  what  it  is.**^ 
**  Have  you  ever  been  on  the  street  car?"  *•  Oh,  I  have  hitched 
lots  of  times,  but  I  never  sat  up  straight  like  this  in  one  before.*^ 

No  text-books  are  used,  and  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
teachers,  "The  absence  of  books  has  made  the  children  feel 
that  the  success  of  the  school  lies  not  in  learning  what  the  booka 
say,  but  in  what  the  children  do,"  manifestly  an  achievement 
worth  while. 

All  grades  of  the  regular  school  from  the  kindergarten  up 
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are  included,  though,  perforce,  more  loosely  organized.  At- 
tendance is  invited,  and  no  compulsory  law  has  proven  as 
effective  as  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  which  have  been 
open.  The  schools  are  open  during  the  forenoons  of  six  weeks 
in  July  and  August. 

But  in  addition  to  these  two  functions  of  the  Vacation  School 
there  is  a  third,  even  more  important.  Benefit  to  the  individual 
is,  of  course,  benefit  to  the  race,  but  the  betterment  of  the  sys- 
tem upon  which  the  training  of  the  individual  depends  is  of 
infinitely  greater  importance. 

Six  weeks  of  careful,  systematic  work  along  any  line  is 
sufficient  to  draw  some  considerable  inference  for  or  against 
its  desirability,  especially  if  the  teaching  force  is  the  best  that 
can  be  had.  The  Vacation  School  links  itself  to  the  forward 
movement  in  education  by  being  an  experiment  station  or 
pedagogical  laboratory,  through  which  it  is  hoped  to  introduce 
such  wiser  methods  and  such  studies  into  our  school  system  as 
shall  assist  in  transforming  it  from  one  in  which  the  *^  three 
R's  **  are  largely  worshiped  into  one  in  which  the  child  himself 
shall  be  the  chief  object  of  consideration  ;  in  which  he  shall  be 
considered  the  wellspring  of  constantly  flowing  currents  of 
energy  and  activity,  for  which  an  outlet  must  be  provided,  in- 
stead of  considering  him  a  reservoir  for  the  accumulation  of 
rules  in  arithmetic,  dead  facts  in  history,  and  unintelligible 
knowledge.  To  quote  from  the  Chicago  report  for  1900 :  <*  An 
opportunity  is  sought  for  a  great  amount  of  self-expression  or 
motor  activity  in  combination  with  clear  thinking.  The  scope 
of  the  work  has  conditioned  the  class  room  method,  and  resulted 
in  a  maximum  amount  of  bodily  activity  directed  toward  educa- 
tional ends.  The  idea  has  been  *  the  whole  child '  at  school  and 
at  work." 

HISTORY 

In  the  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
for  1899-1900,  there  appears  the  following :  **  The  present  gen- 
eration is  struggling  with  the  problem  of  Vacation  Schools  as 
though  it  were  wholly  new ;  yet  in  the  report  of  Superinten- 
dent Leach  for  June,  1870,  it  is  stated  that  <  For  two  years  past 
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schools  have  been  opened  in  the  summer  vapation  for  such  chil- 
dren as  wished  to  attend.  These  have  been  a  great  blessing  to 
the  city.  Large  numbers  are  not  only  saved  from  the  dangers 
and  temptations  of  the  street,  but  are  properly  cared  for  and 
provided  with  such  instruction  as  they  most  need.  All  lessons 
are  made  as  attractive  and  interesting  as  possible  by  apt  illus- 
tration and  familiar  conversation.  Sewing,  drawing  and  object 
teaching  occupy  a  prominent  place.'  These  schools  were  con- 
tinued through  1876,  when  there  was  an  average  attendance  of 
688  pupils  in  eight  schools.  They  were  then  discontinued  on 
account  of  **  want  of  appropriation." 

This  is  the  first  mention  of  Vacation  Schools,  and  the  first 
recognition  of  the  *^  problem"  which,  about  the  same  time^ 
seems  to  have  been  forcing  itself  on  Cambridge,  Mass.,  whose 
school  committee  in  1872  urges  ^*  the  need  of  providing  occu- 
pation for  those  children  whose  natural  guardians  are  unable  to 
do  so.  It  is  a  time  of  idleness,  often  of  crime,  for  many  who 
are  left  to  roam  the  streets,  with  no  friendly  hand  to  guide  them 
save  that  of  the  police.  Our  system  seems  to  need  Vacation 
Schools,  in  which  the  hours  and  method  of  study  should  be 
adapted  to  the  season." 

It  is  notable  that  neither  of  these  places  were  large  cities,  in 
which  the  problem  merely  becomes  intensified. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  wisdom  here  set  down,  and  of  con- 
stant mooting  of  the  question,  with  requests  for  appropriations, 
nothing  was  done  by  the  *•  city  fathers  " — somewhat  of  a  mis- 
nomer. From  this  time  on  it  is  the  **  city  mothers  "  who  have 
steadily  forced  the  movement  onward. 

In  1885,  in  Newark  and  Boston,  Vacation  Schools  were  opened. 
The  Newark  school,  however,  under  the  Board  of  Education, 
seems  to  have  been  organized  rather  to  enable  backward  chil- 
dren to  catch  up  than  with  the  modern  motive. 

In  Boston  Mrs.  Q^incy  Shaw  opened  in  the  North  Bennett 
Street  Industrial  School  classes  during  the  mornings  of  six 
weeks  during  July  and  August,  which  were  followed  by  other 
schools,  and  the  Board  of  Education  in  Boston  has  for  some 
years  past  maintained  Vacation  Schools. 

In  1894  work  was  again  taken  up  in  Providence  by  a  volun- 
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tary  committee,  and  the  schools  continued  until  1900,  when  they 
were  turned  over  to  the  school  committee*  In  accepting  them» 
its  chairman,  Mr.  Philbrick,  stated :  *<  We  doubt  if  another  line 
of  educational  work  can  be  found  from  which  so  much  of  real 
good  is  received  with  the  same  expense.''  And  again,  in  1901, 
the  same  enlightened  chairman  reports :  **  We  firmly  believe  it 
to  be  as  much  to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the  city  that  helpful 
influences  and  opportunities  be  thrown  around  our  youth  during 
the  three  hot  months  of  the  year  as  during  the  remaining  nine 
months,  and  can  see  no  good  reason  why  our  school  plant— or 
so  much  of  it  as  is  needed — should  not  in  this  way  be  made  ta 
give  increased  returns  on  the  amount  invested ;  for  we  are  cer- 
tain that  the  school  thus  becomes  a  center,  not  only  of  the 
strictly  educational,  but  also  largely  of  the  social  and  play  life,, 
if  you  please,  of  the  child,  and  in  a  larger  sense  than  ever  be- 
fore is  a  moulding  influence  in  the  community  and  a  bulwark 
to  the  commonwealth,  dissipating  ignorance,  and  installing  in 
its  place  a  true  regard  of  self  and  respect  for  others. 

*^  We  deplore  the  fact  that  no  appropriation  has  thus  far  been 
made  for  a  continuance  of  the  work  so  faithfully  begun  and  con-^ 
tinned  by  private  funds,  and  regard  it  as  a  lack  of  foresight  and 
a  failure  to  read  properly  the  signs  of  the  times  if  an  interrup- 
tion is  allowed  by  this  body,  for  by  so  doing  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence, which  now  stands  abreast  of  the  leaders,  will  take  a 
backward  step,  and  when  later  it  is  taken  up,  as  it  surely  will 
be,  we  shall  have  lost  much  of  valuable  experience  which  now 
is  ours." 

No  more  enlightened  view  of  the  situation  has  been  expressed 
anywhere,  and  yet  in  spite  of  this.  Providence  has  again  let  the 
work  lapse,  a  fact  the  more  to  be  regretted  since  the  schools 
were  there  conducted  with  unusual  wisdom  and  breadth  of 
view.* 

In  the  same  year,  1894,  the  most  important  and  best  organ- 
ized effort  to  maintain  these  schools,  and  the  most  far  reach- 
ing in  its  efi*ect,  was  made  by  the  Association  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Poor  in  New  York  City,  which  asked  for  and  was 

*See  Report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1899- 1900,  Vol.  I, 
P-895- 
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granted  the  use  of  four  public  schools,  in  which  it  maintained 
Vacation  Schools,  with  manual  training  as  the  principal  sub- 
ject studied,  and  with  the  object  of  keeping  the  children  from 
the  streets  and  occupying  them. 

In  1897  the  School  Board  adopted  Vacation  Schools  as  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system  of  New  York  City,  and  opened  ten 
schools,  which,  in  i904»  ^^  ^^^  increased  to  thirty-nine. 

In  Chicago,  in  1896,  at  a  conference  of  the  Associated 
Charities,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  see  what  might  be 
done  to  establish  Vacation  Schools  there.  Through  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee  the  matter  was  presented  before  the 
Educational  Committee  of  the  Civic  Federation,  of  which  the 
late  President  Harper  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  then 
chairman,  and  this  committee,  as  a  result,  conducted  One 
Vacation  School. 

In  1898  the  matter  was  taken  up  in  the  Chicago  Woman's 
Club,  which  invited  the  co-operation  of  other  women's  dubs, 
and  a  permanent  Vacation  School  and  Playground  Committee 
of  Women's  Clubs  was  formed  **  whose  special  business  it  b 
to  carry  the  work  to  a  successful  issue;  that  is,  until  Vaca- 
tion Schools  have  been  incorporated  as  an  organic  part  of  the 
public  school  system."  This  has  not  yet  been  accomplished, 
although  during  the  last  three  years  the  Board  of  Education 
has  made  a  special  appropriation  for  the  schools,  which  have 
continued  under  the  management  of  the  Committee  of  Women's 
Clubs. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  when  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Civic  Federation,  who  later  became  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Women's  Clubs,  asked  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  use  of  a  public  school  building,  she  was 
compelled  to  give  a  bond  of  $1,600  to  insure  against  damage 
in  the  schools. 

Superintendent  Cogswell  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  his  report 
for  1897  asks  that  a  Vacation  School  be  established  and  says : 
^*  These  schools  will  cost  money.  Reform  schools  also  cost 
money.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that,  considered  in  the 
light  of  dollars  and  cents  only,  it  is  not  true  economy  for  the 
city  to  spend  money  for  Vacation  Schools." 
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The  city,  however,  did  not  take  up  the  matter,  but  in  1897  a 
school  was  established  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  com- 
mittee of  women. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  1898, 
as  the  result  of  a  petition  from  the  Civic  Club,  opened  three 
Vacation  Schools  *<  as  an  experiment,''  and  has  continued  the 
work  with  increasing  appropriations  ever  since. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned,  schools  have  been  opened  in 
about  thirty  cities  and  towns.  Indeed,  so  rapid  has  been  the 
growth  of  the  movement  during  the  last  five  years  that  it  has 
been  impossible  to  keep  track  of  them. 

Yet  although  there  are  many  individuals  who  have  the  wis- 
dom of  Mr.  Philbrick  of  Providence,  few  cities  have  yet 
adopted  the  schools  as  an  organic  part  of  the  public  school 
system.  This«  however,  has  its  advantages  as  well  as  it  disad- 
vantages, for  it  allows  of  greater  freedom  in  the  development 
of  the  schools  themselves,  and  in  the  end  it  may,  for  this  rea- 
son, work  the  greater  good. 

In  general,  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  in  different  cities 
includes  manual  occupations,  music,  physical  culture,  and  some 
nature  study,  and  varies  between  the  methods  of  the  New 
York  and  of  the  Chicago  work.  Full  reports  have  been 
printed  and  one  who  wishes  to  follow  the  matter  in  detail  will 
find  a  guide  in  the  bibliography  attached  to  the  work  on  **  Con- 
structive and  Preventive  Philanthropy,"  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lee, 
and  in  the  bibliography  published  April  2,  1904,  in  *<  Char- 
ities." 

In  New  York  City  the  work  was  begun  with  manual  train- 
ing. There  was  also  some  nature  study,  which  was,  however, 
only  a  study  of  flowers  and  plants  brought  to  the  schoolroom. 
A  large  number  of  manual  and  industrial  occupations  have  since 
then  been  added  to  the  curriculum,  which  varies  in  the  difiTerent 
schools,  which  are  rather  a  series  of  more  or  less  unrelated 
classes  than  an  organic  whole.  The  majority  of  children 
spend  the  entire  term  of  six  weeks  in  taking  up  one  or  two 
kinds  of  work,  which  they  themselves  are  largely  allowed  to 
choose. 

These  occupations  include,  among  others,  knife  work,  fret 
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sawing,  whittling,  bench  work,  Venetian  iron  work,  basketry, 
chair  caning,  etc.,  as  well  as  sewing,  drawing,  clay  modelings 
designing,  etc.,  millinery  and  dressmaking. 

Cooking  is  taught  the  girls,  with  something  of  housework, 
and  a  trained  nurse  who  gives  practical  lessons  in  cleanliness » 
in  first  aid  to  the  injured  and  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  visits  the 
schools  once  or  twice  a  week.  There  is  no  age  limit  for  those 
called  upon  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  for  such  service,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  all  should  be  instructed  in  doing  it  well. 

A  valuable  addition  to  the  course  has  been  a  series  of  excur- 
sions to  various  historic  places  of  the  city,  interest  in  which 
was  first  stimulated  by  lectures  on  city  history. 

{To  be  continued  in  June  Education) 
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O  1  Sweet  May 

^G.  P.  OUBRRISR 

O,  SO  CO  J  it  she,  sweet  Maj ! 
Sweet  as  dew  that  will  not  staj, — 
Loved  of  all  the  knightlj  race, 
Who  would  give  her  choicest  place ; 
Yet  would  she  her  bower  close  keep. 
Asking  but  abroad  to  peep : 
Like  the  nimble  warbler  seen 
Flashing  thro*  the  virgin  green, 
To  the  covert  and  the  shade 
Bjr  the  firs  and  hemlocks  made : 
Like  the  twin-flower  for  the  few 
Who  have  known  the  trvsting  true 
In  the  mazes,  where  the  rude 
Do  not  with  their  steps  intrude ; 
Like  a  thought  that  lightljr  sits, 
Then  awaj  as  lightly  fliu,— 
Leaving  one  awhile  to  dream 
Of  the  shapes  that  do  but  seem. 


The  Function  of  the  Non-Professional  School 

LBWI8  F.   AKDBR80N,  DEPARTMENT  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION,  NORTHERN 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,   MARQJ7ETTB,  MICH. 

|T  is  of  prime  importance  in.  the  discussion  of  this 
topic  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  work  of 
the  school  and  the  great  process  of  education  in 
its  entirety.  We  shall  thus  avoid  the  error  of 
studying  the  aim  of  education,  which  is  one  things 
and  applying  the  results  to  school  work,  which 
is  quite  another.  For  few  will  claim  that  the 
whole  of  education  falls  within  the  scope  of  the 
school.  The  factors  contributing  to  the  education  of  an  indi- 
vidual are  multitudinous.  They  include  most  of  the  institutions 
of  human  society.  Some  of  these  exercise  an  educational  in- 
fluence more  powerful  in  certain  respects  than  that  of  the 
school.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  function  of  the  school 
is  wholly  educational,  our  question  then  assumes  this  form : 
What  part  in  the  great  process  of  education  is  to  be  performed 
by  the  school?  Opinions  held  upon  this  point  are  so  various 
that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  attempt  even  to  enumerate 
them  all.  An  examination  of  two  from  among  those  which 
have  most  powerfully  influenced  educational  thinking,  if  not 
educational  practice,  will  serve  to  prepare  the  way  for  further 
discussion.     . 

One  view,  the  prevalence  of  which  is  due  largely  to  the 
influence  of  Herbart  and  his  disciples,  is  that  the  central  aim 
of  the  school  is  the  development  of  moral  character.  What  I 
believe  to  be  the  error  in  this  view  seems  to  arise  from  the 
failure  to  make  the  distinction  between  education  and  school 
work  mentioned  above.  The  development  of  moral  character 
is  too  momentous  an  undertaking  to  be  handed  over  to  any  one 
institution  exclusively.  Furthermore,  as  a  factor  in  the  moral 
education  of  the  child,  the  school,  while  powerful,  is  yet  decid- 
edly inferior  to  the  home,  if  not  to  society  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  term.  Moral  conduct  consists  for  the  most  part,  if  not 
wholly,  in  acting  towards  one's  fellows  so  as  to  conserve  the 
interests  of  society  as  a  whole.     Its  growth  is  not  the  result  so 
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much  of  precept  as  of  practice.  But  the  school  is  an  institution 
which  of  necessity  places  the  intercourse  of  its  members  under 
restriction  and  thus  limits  opportunities  for  what  may  be  termed 
ethical  exercise.  Another  fact  accounting  for  the  superior 
moral  influence  of  the  family  is  that  its  members  are  bound 
together  by  the  ties  of  natural  affection,  and  a  society  so  con- 
stituted affords  conditions  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  moral  character.  It  seems  scarcely  probable  that  the 
central  aim  of  the  school  could  be  the  performance  of  a  function 
which  other  institutions  are  naturally  better  fitted  to  perform. 

The  second  view  to  be  examined  holds  that  the  especial 
business  of  the  school  is  the  harmonious  development  of  the 
faculties.  This  opinion  was  born  of  the  older  psychology, 
which  looked  upon  the  mind  as  an  aggregation  of  more  or  less 
distinct  faculties  or  powers  of  memory,  judgment,  feeling,  etc., 
each  capable  of  cultivation  through  suitable  exercise.  Scien- 
tific investigation,  however,  is  steadily  strengthening  the  belief 
that  it  is  impossible  through  any  discipline  to  develop  the  mind 
in  any  such  broad  and  general  way  as  is  implied  by  the  use 
of  the  terms  memory,  reasoning,  imagination,  etc.  Experi- 
ments made  by  Thorndike  and  Woodworth,  for  instance,  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  **  Improvement  in  any  single  mental 
function  need  not  improve  the  ability  in  functions  commonly 
called  by  the  same  name;    it  may  injure  it." 

There  are  two  lines  of  investigation  which  seem  to  lead 
toward  a  correct  conception  of  the  aim  of  school  work.  These 
are:  first,  the  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
non-professional  school;  secondly,  a  study  of  the  results  of  the 
school  work  of  our  time  through  comparing  those  who  have 
been  subjected  directly  to  its  influence  with  those  who  have 
not. 

THE   AIM   OF   THE   SCHOOL   IN   THE   LIGHT   OF   ITS   HISTORY 

Just  as  in  the  development  of  a  living  organism  it  is  impos^ 
sible  to  state  the  exact  moment  at  which  a  given  organ  comes 
into  existence,  so  in  the  development  of  society  it  is  usually 
impossible  to  locate  the  origin  of  a  given  institution.  This 
holds  true  of  the  school.  Social  arrangements  for  facilitating 
the  acquisition  of  technical  skill  apparently  existed  in  prehis- 
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toric  times,  but  the  general  non-professional  school  seems  to 
have  come  into  existence  as  men  felt  more  and  more  the  need 
for  instruction  and  training  that  would  fit  them  not  for  any 
particular  calling,  but  to  function  adequately  as  members  of  a 
social  group.  Man  is  pre-eminently  a  social  animal.  In 
absolute  isolation  he  is  pitiably  weak.  As  a  member  of  a  well 
organized  society  he  is  all  powerful.  For  the  furnishing  of  his 
mind  he  is  almost  as  dependent  upon  society  as  for  the  satis- 
faction of  his  material  needs.  But  membership  in  society,  even 
in  the  lowest  grades  of  civilization,  is  conditioned  upon  the 
possession  by  the  individual  of  a  certain  minimum  of  knowledge 
and  skill  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  mutual  understanding 
and  co-operation.  In  the  more  primitive  stages  .of  social 
development  the  individual  acquires  this  minimum  casually  in 
ordinary  intercourse  with  his  fellows.  The  amount  of  knowl- 
edge and  skill  increases,  however,  as  the  race  rises  in  the  scale 
of  civilization  until  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  individual 
feels  the  need  of  systematic  instruction  to  enable  him  to  acquire 
what  society  demands  of  him.  According  to  Davidson  this 
point  is  marked  by  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  letters.  **  It 
is  extremely  probable  that  the  introduction  of  letters  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  establishment  of  schools  for  youth,  for 
we  find  no  mention  of  them  prior  to  that  event."  (Aristotle, 
page  22.) 

Throughout  the  period  covered  by  our  histories  of  education 
we  find  non-professional  schools  established  not  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  moral  character,  nor  of  cultivating  harmoniously 
the  powers  of  body  and  mind,  but  to  satisfy  needs  much  more 
immediate  and  definite.  Because  success  in  ancient  warfare 
depended  largely  upon  the  bodily  strength  and  agility  of  the 
individual,  the  Greeks  established  schools  for  giving  systematic 
training  to  this  end.  '(Lucian,  Anacharsis).  Because  certain 
of  the  Greeks  were  keenly  interested  in  an  unusually  extensive 
and  rich  body  of  national  song,  their  earliest  schools  were 
concerned  chiefly  in  afifording  musical  and  literary  instruction. 
Because  at  about  the  same  time  the  value  of  a  mastery  of  the 
art  of  letters  was  becoming  more  and  more  generally  appreci- 
ated, instruction  was  given  also  in  reading  and  writing.   Because 
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at  a  later  time  certain  features  of  the  judicial  and  legislative 
systems  of  the  Athenians  made  skill  in  debate  of  great  value 
to  the  citizen,  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians  (the  sophists) 
were  established  to  afford  training  in  rhetoric,  logic,  and 
kindred  subjects.  To  cite  examples  from  a  later  time,  when 
the  growth  of  commerce  in  mediaeval  Germany  increased  the 
importance  to  the  individual  of  skill  in  calculation,  schools  for 
giving  instruction  in  arithmetic  were  established  (dse  Rechen- 
schulen)^  and  the  subject  assumed  that  prominent  place  in  the 
elementary  public  school  which  it  has  since  held.  When  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  wealth  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  literatures  monopolized  the  attention  and  aroused 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  learned  and  gende  of  Europe,  schools 
were  established  or  reorganized  so  as  to  give  instruction  almost 
exclusively  in  these  and  allied  subjects.  Two  or  three  cen- 
turies later,  when  the  demands  of  society  had  changed  so  as  to 
deprive  the  classics  of  their  right  to  the  first  place  in  the  public 
school  curriculum,  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline  was  ad- 
vanced to  afford  reasons  for  their  retention.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  it  was  not  considerations  of  formal 
discipline  but  of  social  adaptation  that  first  gave  Latin  and 
Greek  their  places  in  the  public  school  course  of  study.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  the  intellectual  inertia  of  mankind,  their 
proneness  to  control  by  use  and  custom  rather  than  by  reason, 
results  again  and  again  in  the  failure  of  the  school  curriculum 
of  a  given  period  to  correspond  fully  to  its  social  needs.  Phil- 
osophers such  as  Plato  or  H'erbart  may  make  a  study  of  the 
work  of  the  school  and  conclude  that  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
it  develops  moral  character,  soul  freedom  or  harmony,  or  that 
it  discovers  to  the  individual  the  highest  good,  and  they  may 
proceed  to  suggest  curricula  and  procedure  better  adapted  to 
the  attainment  of  these  ends ;  yet  the  history  of  actual  school 
work  fails  to  show,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  it  was  for  the  attain- 
ment of  any  such  abstract  ends  as  these  that  the  school  system 
of  any  people  was  ever  established  or  considerably  modified. 
The  school,  like  the  other  great  institutions — ^the  state,  the 
church,  the  army— owes  its  origin  to  the  endeavor  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  satisfy  immediate  and  keenly  felt  wants. 
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Notwithstanding  this  jangle  of  opinion  as  to  its  true  function, 
the  school  has  been  steadily  going  on  with  its  work.  The  best 
proof  that  it  has  been  satisfying  to  some  degree  at  least  those 
vital  needs  to  which  it  owes  il^  origin  is  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
only  maintained  but  increased  its  hold  upon  the  favor  and 
support  of  society.  We  can  ascertain  what  the  nature  of  this 
peculiar  educational  function  of  the  school  is  by  simply  com- 
paring the  condition  as  a  class  of  those  who  have  had  school 
training  with  that  of  those  who  have  not.  How  do  the  latter 
differ  from  the  former?  No  adequate  scientific  investigation 
has  as  yet  been  made  of  this  question.  But  so  far  as  my  own 
observation  extends  the  unschooled  are  distinguished  not  so 
much  by  inferiority  of  moral  character,  nor  even  by  lack  of 
intellectual  ability,  as  by  a  certain  social  helplessness.  The 
illiterate  may  or  may  not  be  an  upright  citizen,  he  may  be 
above  or  below  the  average  in  intellectual  power,  but  unless  he 
has  made  good  his  lack  of  regular  school  training  through 
private  instruction  or  through  arduous  independent  study  he 
stands  marked  as  one  shut  off  from  the  enjoyment  of  many  of 
the  privileges  of  membership  in  civilized  society.  He  is  unable 
to  avail  himself  directly  of  the  post  or  the  telegraph,  of  news- 
papers or  books,  can  cast  an  intelligent  vote  only  with  difficulty 
and  uncertainty,  is  unable  to  share  in  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant interests  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  in  many 
of  the  important  details  of  business  he  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  those  about  him.  The  difficulties  which  the  illiterate 
man  has  to  contend  with,  the  deprivation  of  privilege  he  has  to 
endure,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  failed  to  appropriate  that 
knowledge  and  to  develop  that  skill  which  every  member  of 
the  society  in  which  he  lives  is  expected  to  possess.  Some 
kind  and  degree  of  knowledge  and  skill  are  required  for  co- 
operation with  even  the  most  primitive  societies.  The  demands 
of  this  sort  among  at  least  certain  classes  of  civilized  peoples 
are  so  great  that  the  individual  can  meet  them  only  with  the 
aid  of  systematic  instruction  and  training.  The  non-profes- 
sional school  is  the  institution  developed  by  society  to  afford 
this  instruction  and  training.  Where  a  relatively  high  degree 
of  social  and  political  development  has  been  attained  this  need 
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for  systematic  instruction  is  felt  by  all,  and  we  have  universal 
education.  This,  the  primitive  function  of  the  non-professional 
school,  remains  to-day  its  essential,  its  fundamental  function. 

But  the  entire  sphere  of  influence  of  such  an  institution  as  the 
general   school    defies  any    such    simple    definition   as  this. 
Among  practically  all  peoples  that  developed  a  general  school 
its  value  as  a  force  leading  toward  the  attainment  of  purposes 
of  state  was  soon  recognized.     In  Athens  its  work  was  placed 
under  state  supervision.    The  state  probably  owned  the  build- 
ings and  grounds  devoted  to  physical  training,  that  feature  of 
the  education  of  the  young  which  contributed  most  apparently 
and  directly  to  civic  welfare.     Even  in  Rome  the  higher  schools 
came  to  be  recognized  as  a  powerful  means  of  developing  a 
patriotic  public  spirit  and  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
empire.     For  this  reason  they  were  subsidized  by  the  state. 
Charlemagne,  in  his  endeavor  to  unite  permanently  the  various 
races  over  whom  he  ruled,  attached  great  importance  to  the 
influence  of  the  school.     Prussia  did  much  toward  retrieving 
the  disasters  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  through  paying  careful 
attention  to  the  education  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  in 
the  general  school.     In  modern  warfare  intelligence  and  en- 
lightened public  spirit  count  for  more  than  physical  prowess. 
When  France  in  the  early  seventies  felt  the  full  weight  of 
Germany's  power  she  learned  this  lesson  of  her  victorious  foe. 
But  it  is  not  in  war  that  the  importance  of  public  school  edu- 
cation to  the  modern  state  is   most   keenly  felt.     The  more 
democratic  the  form  of  government,  the  more  important  that 
thought  should  be  stimulated,  that  extensive  interchange  of 
thought  should  be  facilitated  through  the  possession  by  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  the  ability  to  read ;   the  more  important 
that  their  judgment  in  political  matters  be  guided  by  knowledge 
of  the  main  truths  of  history  and  geography ;  the  more  impor- 
tant that  their  sentiments  should  be  moulded  by  familiarity  with 
their  national  literature.     So  great  is  the  importance  of  general 
school  work  to  the  modern  state  that  it  is  almost  invariably 
supported  and  supervised  by  the  latter.     In  consequence  of  this 
its  work  is  modified  somewhat  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  state. 
The  modern  school  then  not  only  leads  the  pupil  to  acquire 
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certain  knowledge  and  skill  indispensable  to  adequate  co- 
operation with  civilized  society,  but  it  does  this  in  such  a  way 
as  to  train  the  young  to  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizenship. 

Another  result  of  school  work  that  deserves  attention  is  its 
influence  upon  moral  character.  This  is  due  in  part  to  that 
observance  of  system  and  order  essential  to  the  co-operation 
of  teacher  and  pupils ;  in  part  to  the  influence  of  certain  studies, 
particularly  literature  and  history,  and  in  many  instances  to  the 
example  of  the  teacher.  These  factors  combine  to  make  the 
school  one  of  the  most  powerful  centers  of  moral  influence. 
So  great  is  its  moral  influence  that,  as  has  been  noted,  many 
believe  this  to  be  its  peculiar  function.  Two  other  facts  tend 
to  strengthen  this  belief.  One  is  that  moral  development  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  highest  end  of  human  exist- 
ence. Why  then  should  this  not  be  the  central  aim  of  school 
work?  The  other  fact  is  that  the  history  of  the  school  is 
closely  interwoven  with  that  of  religion,  and  the  school,  even 
in  America,  still  retains  something  of  this  religious  character. 

The  arguments  already  advanced,  however,  show,  I  believe, 
conclusively  that  moral  training  is  not  the  peculiar  function 
of  the  general  school.  The  purpose  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lished, the  work  which  is  indispensable  in  modern  society,  was 
and  is  that  of  leading  the  pupil  to  such  a  mastery  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  (reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  history,  geography, 
literature,  etc.)  as  is  essential  to  his  adequate  functioning  as  a 
member  of  society.  The  influence  of  the  school  in  furthering 
the  moral  development  of  the  pupil  and  in  training  him  to 
upright  and  intelligent  citizenship  seems  to  be  at  its  best  when 
its  immediate  object  is  to  lead  the  pupil  to  appropriate  these,  the 
most  essential  of  the  culture  possessions  of  the  race.  This  I 
believe  to  be  the  peculiar  work  of  the  school ;  this  is  the  end 
upon  which  its  energies  should  first  of  all  center,  not  because 
it  is  in  itself  nobler  or  more  important  than  that  of  moral  train- 
ing or  training  to  good  citizenship,  but  because  it  is  work  that 
must  be  done,  it  is  work  which  no  other  institution  is  fitted  to 
do,  and  it  is  the  work  for  which  alone  the  school  is  peculiarly 
adapted. 
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{Y  purpose  in  the  present  paper  is  to  examine  the 
grounds  of  one  of  the  vital  defects  of  our  pub- 
lic school  system »  to  show  briefly  what  harm 
such  defect  is  working  and  to  outline  a  method 
whereby  we  may  better  existing  conditions. 

I.    DUALITY  IN  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 

In  the  present  discussion  we  shall  restrict  the 
phrase,  *'  school  system y''  to  the  systems  in  operation  in  our 
cities  and  larger  towns.  In  these  localities  there  have  arisen, 
by  a  process  of  evolution,  two  offices,  each  with  its  separate 
functions,  each  demanding  the  services  of  an  expert  educator, 
and  each  developed  along  different,  and  too  often  divergent 
lines.  Thus  we  have,  in  practical  operation,  two  systems,  or 
two  parts  of  one  system,  to  be  more  accurate.  These  parts, 
unfortunately,  have  become  widely  sundered,  with  the  result 
that  a  pupil's  educational  development  for  tHe  thirteen  years  in 
the  public  schools  is  not  continuous.  Unless  checked  the 
breach  will  become  wider  and  the  consequent  evils  more 
pronounced. 

Now  the  heads  of  these  two  systems  may  be,  each  in  his  own 
sphere,  an  excellent  scholar,  an  able  teacher,  a  careful  mana- 
;ger,  and  a  thorough  gentleman,  with  high  ideals  of  the  duties 
resting  upon  him.  As  a  general  rule,  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  either  man.  Moreover,  the  time  of 
both  men  is  fully  occupied  with  the  duties  of  his  office. 
Therefore  we  must  accept  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  for  one 
man  to  supervise  with  any  degree  of  closeness  the  entire  work 
of  a  large  school  ^stem.  Further,  the  attention  of  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  is  often  concerned  with  matters  other  than 
educational,  so  that  only  a  limited  portion  of  his  time  can  be 
devoted  to  the  actual  work  in  the  schools.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  demands  upon  the  principal  of  the  high  school  have  Iso 
enlarged  and  diversified  that  executive  and  administrative 
ability  is  required,  as  well  as  wide  scholarship  and  fitness  to 
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teaqh.     Thus  the  high  school  principalship  has  become  almost 
a  separate  profession  in  itself. 

In  this  way  it  has  come  about  that  under  present  conditions 
the  superintendent  of  schools  can  exert  only  a  nominal  influ- 
ence in  the  high  school,  and  that  the  principal  of  the  high  school 
has,  practically,  full  charge  of  his  school ;  he  determines  the 
character  of  the  instruction,  outlines  the  course  of  study,  and 
has  a  large  voice  in  engaging  his  assistants.  Thus  we  have  a 
duality,  a  two-fold  system :  the  elementary  schools,  under  the 
direction  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  with  normal  school 
graduates  for  teachers ;  and  the  high  school,  under  the  high 
school  principal,  with  college  or  university  graduates  for 
assistants. 

II.      DISASTROUS   RESULTS    OF   THIS   DUALITY 

We  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  a  gap,  a  chasm— call  it 
what  you  will — between  the  two  parts  of  our  school  system. 
Many  writers  have  called  attention  to  this  fact,  and  educators 
realize  that  something  is  out  of  joint.  The  subject  has  been 
discussed  repeatedly  in  teachers'  conventions,  often  with 
^*  more  heat  than  light,''  and  much  bitter  feeling  has  been 
engendered.  All  this  does  not  mitigate  the  fact  that  when 
pupils  pass  from  the  grammar  school  to  the  high  school,  a  large 
per  cent  of  them  are  unable  to  carry  their  work  successfully. 
The  mortality  among  pupils  of  the  first  and  second  years  is  so 
frightful  in  many  instances  as  really  to  circumscribe  the  influ- 
ence of  secondary  education,  and  to  cause  comment  in  some 
quarters  as  to  the  advisability  of  spending  so  much  money  upon 
the  few,  while  the  great  mass  of  children  need  better  buildings, 
larger  equipment,  and  more  skillful  teachers. 

III.       REASONS   FOR   SO   MANY   FAILURES 

Several  reasons,  all  more  or  less  cogent,  have  been  advanced 
to  account  for  the  falling  off*  in  numbers  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  high  school  course.  One  excuse  is  that  on  passing 
from  the  grammar  school  to  the  high  school  the  pupil  enters 
into  new  surroundings ;  the  building  is  strange,  the  hours  of 
school  are  different,  he  has  several  teachers  instead  of  one, 
and  altogether  he  enjoys  greater  liberty  than  before.     In  reply 
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it  may  be  said  that  the  pupil  should  soon  adjust  himself  to  the 
new  conditions,  that  his  chances  of  success  with  four  teachers 
should  be  greater  than  with  one,  and  that  the  length  of  the 
school  day  in  the  high  school  is  practically  the  same  as  in  the 
grammar  school* 

Again,  it  is  urged  that  the  subjects  which  the  pupil  studies 
in  the  high  school  require  closer  reasoning,  and  a  larger  and 
freer  use  of  the  imagination.  He  passes,  for  instance,  from 
arithmetic,  which  deals  with  the  concrete,  to  algebra  with  its 
abstractions.  And  yet,  if  the  advocates  of  this  argument  are 
consistent,  they  must  explain  why  so  many  educators  tell  us 
that  algebra,  Latin,  a  modern  language,  and  other  secondary 
subjects,  should  be  begun  in  the  grammar  schools.  Further^ 
if  the  above-named  subjects  are  so  intrinsically  difficult,  hoiv 
does  it  come  about  that  pupils  in  the  grammar  schools  do 
actually  grasp  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  teachers  and 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools?  And  yet,  these  same  pupils 
often  fail  most  miserably  in  the  same  subjects  when  they  come 
to  the  high  school. 

A  third  theory  for  the  many  failures,  and  one  that  has  many 
adherents,  is  the  unpreparedness  of  the  grammar  school  gradu* 
ate  for  high  school  work.  This  charge  is  repeatedly  heard, 
and  some  really  believe  that  it  is  universally  true.  I  grant  that 
some  grammar  schools  are  below  standard ;  that  they  neither 
train  to  think  nor  store  the  mind  with  information ;  that  they 
sometimes  promote  without  regard  to  scholarship ;  and  that  the 
graduates  of  these  schools  are  entirely  unfit  for  high  school 
work.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  there  are  poor 
grammar  schools  as  well  as  poor  high  schools.  But  I,  for  one,, 
should  hesitate  to  bring  an  indictment  against  our  grammar 
schools  as  a  whole.  And  why?  Are  they  not  under  able 
supervision?  Are  not  their  teachers  trained  fully  as  well,  if 
not  better,  than  the  high  school  teachers  ?  Are  they  not  well 
equipped?  If  you  doubt,  go  into  the  public  schools  of  any  of 
our  cities,  inquire  into  the  educational  methods  used  therein, 
question  the  teachers  as  to  their  professional  training,  and  your 
doubts  will  be  dispelled.  No,  I  should  not  care  to  cast  any 
aspersions  upon  the  work  of  our  grammar  schools,  for  as  they 
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see  the  light  they  are  doing  their  best  to  follow  it,  and  that  too 
with  remarkable  success. 

I  have  purposely  qualified  the  last  sentence ;  for,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  I  maintain  that  unpreparedness  is  the  chief 
reason  why  so  many  pupils  drop  out  of  the  high  school.  To 
be  more  explicit :  the  grammar  school  graduate  is  not  prepared 
to  do  the  kind  of  work  required  by  the  high  school.  This  fol- 
lows logically  from  the  duality  of  aim  and  method,  which  has 
been  pointed  out  above,  and  the  lack  of  articulation  between 
the  two  parts  of  our  school  system  is  responsible  for  it.  High 
school  work  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  pupil  has 
settled  habits  of  study  and  that  he  is  an  independent  thinker. 
This  is  manifestly  requiring  too  much  of  the  average  freshman* 
He  does  not  have  fixed  hours  for  home  study,  nor  is  he  able  to 
think  for  himself  to  any  great  extent.  Hence  his  failure,  due 
to  lack  of  articulation  in  the  school  system. 

IV.       IMPORTANCE   OF   THE   PROBLEM 

The  problem,  therefore,  becomes  most  serious  in  its  nature. 
For  it  is  not  an  academic  question,  but  far  reaching  and  vital 
consequences  demand  its  solution.  It  is  serious  and  important 
because  it  involves  the  destiny  of  young  men  and  young  women : 
whether  they  will  remain  in  school  and  get  at  least  a  good  high 
school  education,  or  whether  they  will  be  forced  from  school  on 
account  of  inability  to  do  the  work.  Failure  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  high  school  course  means,  for  the  most  part,  that  the 
pupil  leaves  school,  and  either  takes  up  with  whatever  job  may 
present  itself,  or,  worse  yet,  he  stands  on  the  street  corners, 
waiting  for  the  fickle  goddess  of  fortune  to  come  his  way.  In 
either  event,  a  life  has  been  impaired,  and  has  failed  of  its 
highest  possibilities. 

V.    EFFORTS   MADE   TO    SECURE   ARTICULATION 

Discussion  as  to  ways  of  articulation  has  been  going  on,  with 
ever  increasing  interest,  for  some  time.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  vital  problems  before  the  educators  of  to-day,  and  demands 
a  speedy  solution.  Generally  speaking,  two  ways  of  solving 
this  vexed  question  have  been  tried.  These  ways  may  be 
called   articulation   by  subjects   and   articulation  by  teachers. 
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Let  us  examine  these  in  turn,  in  order  to  see  what  of  merit 
each  possesses. 

It  has  been  customary  in  the  last  few  years  to  (ftovrd  the  high 
school  studies  down  as  far  as  possible  into  the  grammar  schools, 
thereby  forcing  a  serious  curtailment  of  the  strictly  grammar 
school  subjects.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  one  or  two  years  of 
physics,  Latin,  algebra,  French  or  German,  etc.,  offered  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  of  the  grammar  school  course.  Edu- 
cators often  say  that  the  pupil  will  do  better  in  high  school  if 
he  knows  some  Latin  or  German,  or  something  of  some  other 
similar  study  before  entering  upon  his  secondary  work.  The 
argument  is  a  plausible  one,  but  it  has  two  serious  facts  to  dis- 
prove :  first,  there  is  no  compensation  ofifered  in  the  high  school 
for  the  time  taken  from  the  recognized  grammar  school  sub- 
jects, thereby  allowing  the  pupil  to  do  in  five  years  what  he 
can  readily  do  in  four ;  and  in  the  second  place,  no  evidence 
exists,  to  my  knowledge  at  least,  to  show  that  this  method  of 
articulation  tends  to  lessen  the  number  of  failures  in  the  high 
school.  We  might  also  add  that  many  of  our  best  schools  do 
the  strictly  high  school  work  in  four  years,  and  give  their  gradu- 
ates a  good  fit  both  for  college  and  for  the  stern  duties  of  life. 

The  second  way  of  articulation  is  by  teachers.  This  seeks 
to  bridge  over  the  chasm  by  placing  the  high  school  teachers 
in  charge  of^the  work,  and  having  it  done  under  their  super- 
vision and  control.  This  would  seem  at  first  a  good,  practical 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  but  on  closer  inspection  very  serious 
objections  present  themselves.*^  Grammar  schools  are  often 
widely  separated  and  difficult  of  access.  An  extra  burden  is 
laid  upon  the  high  school  teachers,  with  no  commensurate 
results. 

Let  me  define  more  carefully  what  I  mean  by  commensurate 
results.  By  this  I  mean  the  purely  selfish  interests  of  the 
school,  such  as  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  scholarship » 
preparing  for  college  and  normal  school,  and  turning  out  gradu- 
ates capable  of  strong,  honest,  intellectual  effort.  To  illustrate 
this,  let  us  take  the  subject  of  Latin.  Few,  if  any,  schools 
cover  more  than  the  college  requirement.  But  this  is  done 
equally  well  by  those  schools  whose  entering  classes  have  had 
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no  preparation  in  that  subject.  If  the  extra  year  amounts  to 
anything*  it  should  enable  the  pupil  to  read  at  least  twenty  per 
cent  more  Latin  than  if  he  had  studied  Latin  only  four  years. 

VI.      ARTICULATION   BY   METHOD 

The  third  manner  of  articulation  is  by  method.  The  twa 
other  ways  were  formal  in  nature.  They  contained  no  possi- 
bility of  bridging  the  chasm  except  by  placing  high  school 
subjects,  and  these  often  under  high  school  supervision,  in  the 
grammar  schools,  thus  leaving  conditions  as  they  were,  and 
not  eliminating  the  causes  of  failure.  But  the  way  we  now 
intend  to  discuss  seeks  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  trouble,  ta 
search  out  the  points  of  disagreement  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  school  system,  and  to  set  forth  a  method  whereby  the 
differences  will  largely  disappear,  and  the  transition  from  the 
grammar  school  to  the  high  school  may  be  made  without  loss 
of  time  and  energy,  or  without  a  radical  change  in  the  school 
life  of  the  pupil.  Owing  to  the  limits  of  the  present  paper  all 
we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  blaze  out  the  way,  leaving  the  details  to 
some  subsequent  time. 

I.  Any  attempt  to  secure  articulation  between  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  must  have  a  sound  pedagogical  basis. 
Such  an  attempt  must  also  be  scientific  in  character,  and 
founded  upon  approved'educational  principles.  We  turn  natu- 
rally to  educational  psychology  for  guidance.  By  emphasizing 
the  interdependence  and  the  interrelation  of  the  different 
branches  of  knowledge,  the  understanding  is  enlightened,  the 
power  to  retain  facts  is  strengthened,  and,  by  seeing  the  causal 
relation  between  facts  and  things,  the  reasoning  powers  are 
developed.  It  is  a  recognized  principle  that  no  lesson  or 
subject  should  be  taught  by  itself,  but  that  each  fact,  or  body  of 
facts,  should  be  correlated  with  similar  or  dissimilar  facts.  We 
can,  therefore,  state  the  self-evident  truth,  mutatis  mutandis ^ 
that  high  school  work  should  not  be  regarded  as  complete  in 
itself,  but  should  be  fitted  on,  or  to  use  a  homely  expression, 
hitched  on  to  what  has  preceded.  All  education  must  be  con- 
tinuous. The  roots  of  high  school  training  must  reach  far  down 
into  the  grammar  school.     To  attempt  to  teach  a  subject  by 
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itselfy  without  showing  what  relation  it  bears  to  other  subjects, 
or  without  grounding  it  upon  past  experience  or  knowledge 
acquired,  is  to  run  counter  to  the  canons  of  pedagogy. 

To  contrast  two  opposite  methods :  for  the  first  lesson  in 
Latin,  one  teacher  will  assign  the  paradigm  noun  to  be  learned 
absolutely,  and  she  is  satisfied  if  the  pupil  learns  it  by  heart. 
Another  teacher  before  assigning  the  lesson  will  discuss  the 
declension  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  taking  illustrations  from  the 
English  language.  Again,  one  teacher  of  algebra  will  tell  her 
pupils  that  b  added  to  2a  gives  2^4-^9  and  why?  Probably  the 
answer  will  be  that  in  the  case  of  unlike  terms  the'  addition  is 
denoted  by  connecting  the  two  terms  with  the  plus  sign.  An- 
other teacher  will  go  back  to  the  difference  between  abstract 
and  concrete  numbers,  showing  how  only  numbers  of  like 
denomination  can  be  added.  Further,  a  constant  effort  must  be 
made  to  correlate  the  laws  or  facts  within  a  given  subject.  For 
example.  What  is  the  relation  between  forta^  a  door  or  gate, 
^Xidifortare^  to  carry?  Unless  we  can  find  some  connection 
between  them,  the  mind  of  the  learner  must  by  force  of  memory 
retain  two  unrelated  facts.  The  wise  teacher  will  tell  his  pupils 
how,  before  building,  the  Roman  was  accustomed  to  plow  a 
furrow  around  the  site  of  his  house,  and  where  the  gate,  or 
door,  w^s  intended  to  be,  the  plow  was  carried  so  as  not  to 
break  the  soil ;  hence  a  porta  was  a  place  where  the  plow 
was  carried. 

2.  It  follows  logically  from  the  above  that  the  secondary 
teacher  must  not  only  know  his  subject ;  he  must  not  merely 
study  the  mental,  moral  and  physiological  traits  of  his  pupils, 
both  individually  and  collectively,  but  he  must  also  acquaint 
himself  to  a  considerable  degree  with  the  studies  and  methods 
of  the  elementary  schools.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  teacher  be 
a  specialist  in  his  department,  he  must  as  well  be  an  able  in- 
structor ;  it  is  not  sufficient  that  he  present  the  prescribed  lesson 
clearly  and  logically,  he  must  show  its  relation  to  the  other 
branches  of  knowledge ;  and,  equally  important,  he  must  suit 
his  instruction  to  the  pupil.  High  school  teachers  are  often 
prone  to  specialize  too  narrowly,  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
matter  of  instruction  than  to  the  method ;    but  during  the  first 
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year  of  the  high  school  course  the  method  is  the  more  important. 
Yet  how  many  of  our  high  school  teachers  make  any  intelligent 
effort  to  adapt  their  work  to  the  previous  training  and  mental 
habits  of  the  entering  class? 

3.  The  methods  of  at  least  the  first  year  in  the  high  school 
course  must  be  radically  changed.  The  transition  to  securing 
independence  of  thought  and  research,  to  settled  hours  and 
habits  of  study,  must  be  gradual.  Every  effort  must  be  made 
to  help  the  pupil,  to  show  him  how  to  study  and  when  to  study, 
in  fact,  to  enable  him  to  know  when  he  has  his  lesson  learned. 
Moreover,  this  work  should  be  under  the  most  skillful  and 
experienced  teachers. 

4.  While  I  have  emphasized  the  modifications  required  in 
high  school  work,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  effort  to 
bridge  the  present  gap  should  fall  on  the  high  school  alone. 
The  two  schools  should  meet  each  other  half  way.  The  faults 
in  the  prevailing  system  are  due  to  both  schools.  If  the  high 
schools  adapt  their  methods  to  the  needs  of  the  entering  classes, 
it  is  only  fair  that  the  grammar  schools  should  conform  to,  or 
in  some  measure  seek  to  attain,  the  high  school  ideal.  How 
this  can  be  secured  will  necessitate  an  inquiry  into  elementary 
education,  an  inquiry  which  will  exceed  the  limits  of  the  present 
paper.  Briefly  stated,  the  results  of  such  an  examination  will 
show  that  the  elementary  schools  are  weak  in  (a)  too  many 
subjects  taught,  (6)  knowledge  too  vague  and  indefinite, 
{c)  too  little  power  of  application,  (d)  deficient  habits  of  home 
study.  Each  one  of  these  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
pupil's  future  mental  development.  They  are  faults,  however, 
that  can  be  removed  by  an  endeavor  to  reach,  to  some  extent, 
the  demands  of  the  high  school  for  greater  independence  of 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  for  more  definite  and 
accurate  knowledge. 

5.  How  may  articulation  of  method  be  secured?  By  mutual 
concession,  by  conference  of  teachers,  superintendents  and 
principals,  and  especially  by  recognizing  that  the  welfare  of 
many  young  men  and  young  women  demands  that  the  present 
chasm  be  bridged.  We  must  lay  aside  our  whims  and  preju- 
dices and  meet  in  a  friendly  and  conciliatory  spirit,  realizing 
that  the  cause  of  education  will  be  promoted  thereby. 
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|0  apology  need  be  made  for  repeating  a  familiar 
remark :  that  the  results  of  the  present  system  of 
college  entrance  requirements  in  English  and  of 
the  school  preparation  in  English  are  unsatisfac- 
tory. Every  college  English  instructor  and  most 
school  teachers  of  English  know  it  already.  A 
recent  magazine  article  by  a  Mt.  Holyoke  pro- 
fessor has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  afresh ;  the 
statistics  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  1905 
show  that  about  one-half  of  the  English  examination  books  were 
below  grade ;  and  of  the  *^  1,092  candidates  [who  took  that  part 
of  the  examination  called  English  b^  ^  Study  and  Practice'] 
only  one-third  secured  a  rating  of  60  or  higher."  Of  course, 
conditions  vary  somewhat.  I  believe  the  present  freshman  class 
at  Brown  University  is  better  prepared  in  English  than  some  pre- 
vious classes ;  and  on  the  whole  the  preparation  of  our  incoming 
students  may  be  said  to  have  improved  from  year  to  year.  But 
we  are  far  from  satisfied  yet. 

Please  note  that  I  say  the  results  of  the  system  of  English  en- 
trance requirements  as  well  as  of  the  school  preparation  in  Eng- 
lish. There  is  fault  to  be  found  with  both.  With  the  purpose 
of  those  requirements  we  have  no  quarrel.  Broadly  speaking, 
the  purpose  is  to  require  of  students  such  knowledge  of  their 
mother  tongue  as  will  enable  them  to  speak  as  gentlemen  ought 
to  speak,  particularly  young  gentlemen  who  presumably  have 
some  serious  aim  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  taste,  and  char- 
acter ;  to  write  reaspnably  well — at  least  correctly — on  subjects 
within  their  reach ;  and  to  read  good  poetry  and  good  prose 
with  a  fair  sense  not  only  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  but 
of  the  form  of  the  whole  and  of  the  beauty  of  good  style.  It 
is  a  good  deal  to  ask,  but  I  repeat  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
purpose  thus  stated.  What  I  do  object  to  is  the  way  in  which 
this  purpose  is  interpreted  in  the  ordinary  kind  of  entrance  ex- 
amination, and  our  own  laxness  in  accepting  students  who  do 
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not  satisfy  the  requirement.  To  put  the  second  point  another 
way,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  sound  of  our  announce- 
ment and  the  look  of  our  practice  when  we  continue  to  honor 
the  certificates  of  schools  that  send  us  ill-prepared  boys  and 
girls. 

For  our  delinquencies  in  this  matter  I  think  there  may  be 
some  reason  besides  ordinary  frailty.  It  may  be  found,  I  sug- 
gest, in  the  clash  between  the  old  idea  of  what  a  college  educa- 
tion means  and  the  new.  We  forget  that  we  are  no  longer 
dealing  with  a  picked  class  of  minds,  trained  in  the  severe 
school  of  classical  discipline  to  an  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  languages  and  the  ways  of  words,  and  habituated  to  the 
notion  of  education  as  a  training  for  intellect  and  taste.  When 
we  teachers  of  English,  in  a  moment's  indiscreet  glow  of  enthu- 
siasm for  the  nobility  and  beauty  of  that  English  literature  which 
has  grown  and  blossomed  so  largely  in  this  atmosphere  of  classi- 
cal culture — ^to  which  age-long,  rigorous  linguistic  regimen  has 
been  almost  as  the  very  soil  itself — when  we  indulge  ourselves 
in  such  pleasurable  emotions,  we  forget  that  true  literary  taste 
and  true  cultivation  are  luxuries,  the  possession  of  the  few,  and 
we  write  down  that  **  the  examination  is  intended  to  test  the 
candidate's  power  of  clear  and  accurate  expression  and  his  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  of  the  books  read."  Modestly  enough 
stated,  in  all  conscience ;  yet  if  the  test  be  really  exacting,  it  is 
a  test  of  true  taste  and  true  cultivation.  When,  however,  we 
hear  our  students  recite  and  when  we  read  their  exercises,  we 
perceive  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  indiscriminate  class  of 
minds,  trained,  if  at  all,  under  a  system  far  more  scattering  in  its 
results  than  the  old,  and  habituated  to  the  notion  that  education 
means  the  amassing  of  practically  useful  facts,  with  an  orna- 
mental flourish  or  two  of  sentiment  and  imagination.  And  we 
Aave  to  honor  the  certificates  and  admit  students  by  examina- 
tion, or  we  should  fail  of  the  chance  to  do  what  we  can,  in  a 
practically  useful  way,  for  the  English  of  the  youthful  mass 
whom  the  college  invites  to  its  repast  of  specialized,  practically 
useful  facts.  And  I  may  be  pardoned,  I  hope,  if  I  express  my 
belief  that  the  English  departments  of  our  colleges,  both  in  their 
study  of  literature  and  in  their  drill  in  writing,  frankly  accept- 
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ing  the  exigency,  are  wholeheartedly  setting  themselves  to  the 
practical  task  of  being  useful.  But  I  heartily  wish  that  we  were 
not  forced  to  begin  our  efforts  towards  usefulness  at  the  point 
which  circumstances  at  present  make  imperative. 

I  wish,  too,  that  a  different  mode  prevailed  in  the  framing  of 
entrance  examinations.  Not  in  all  particulars,  however,  for  in 
many  ways  the  ordinary  examination  in  English  is  a  fair  ele- 
mentary test  of  the  students'  preparation.  There  is  no  serious 
objection  that  I  can  see  to  finding  out  how  keen  a  sense  they 
have  for  incorrect  or  bungling  expression.  It  is  desirable  to 
find  out  how  thoroughly  they  understand  the  books  they  have 
been  studying.  It  is  desirable,  too,  to  have  them  show  what 
they  can  do  in  the  way  of  original  composition.  But  it  is  hard 
to  get  good  results  from  the  sort  of  writing  that  has  been  fos- 
tered by  the  kind  of  topic  so  often  set  for  this  **  original "  compo- 
sition ;  it  is  too  frequently  altogether  ungenuine.  The  examiners 
have  to  choose  subjects  which  the  students  know  something 
about,  and  the  books  in  the  list  of  requirements  seem  to  offer 
material  not  wholly  strange.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe 
that  ordinary  high  school  pupils  are  not  much  given  to  think- 
ing and  talking  about  books;  their  impressions  from  books, 
though  often  strong,  are  apt  to  be  indefinite,  unanalyzed,  illogi- 
cal. A  student  in  such  a  frame  of  mind  finds  it  extremely  hard 
to  extract  from  his  consciousness  enough  genuine  thought  of 
his  own  to  fill  the  usual  **  paragraph  or  two''  required.  Not 
only  that :  it  is  a  mature  accomplishment  to  talk  about  books 
with  any  degree  of  interest  and  soundness.  The  result  is,  that 
the  great  majority  of  students  have  to  take  other  persons'  ideas 
instead  of  their  own.  A  few  are  hopelessly  foundered  by  the 
task,  and  a  few  do  have  ideas  of  their  own ;  most  say  what  they 
have  been  **  coached"  to  think.  If  the  test  were  really  one 
of  spontaneous  expression  of  these  absorbed  ideas,  the  matter 
would  be  better ;  but  in  very  many  cases,  to  judge  from  my 
experience  last  June  as  a  reader  for  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board,  the  kind  of  subject  to  be  found  on  the  test 
paper  can  be  so  accurately  forejudged  that  the  students  are 
able  to  ''  get  off"  in  most  dishearteningly  glib  and  parrot-like 
fashion  whole  essays  that  have  been   corrected,   revamped. 
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ornaxnentedy  and  polished  under  the  sedulous  superintendence 
of  their  teachers.  This  objection  applies  most  obviously  to  the 
abstracts  or  paraphrases  frequently  called  for  of  passages  con- 
taining striking  descriptions  or  episodes,  but  it  may  apply  to 
compositions  on  ''The  Conflicting  Elements  in  Godfrey  Cass's 
Character/'  as  well  as  on  the  scene  between  Rebecca  and  the 
Templar  in  the  tower,  or  the  landscape  in  Sir  Launfal.  When 
this  striving  for  sparkle  and  piquancy  reaches  the  point  where 
it  induces  the  writing  of  mock  Spectator  papers  on  *'  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  at  an  Afternoon  Tea,"  as  a  serious  exercise  in  liter- 
ary study,  it  has  done  its  worst  for  artificiality  and  insincerity. 

I  venture  to  criticise  also  the  practice  of  questioning  candi- 
dates on  the  minutise  of  literary  history  and  authors'  quarrels* 
These  are  matters,  to  be  sure,  that  can  be  actually  studied  and 
learned,  and  definite  questions  can  be  set  to  test  the  pupil's 
knowledge.  In  so  far,  they  are  proper  enough  material  for 
examination ;  but  they  are  not  important  enough  to  bother  with 
at  the  stage  that  the  ordinary  candidate  has  reached  in  his 
literary  study,  and  they  take  time  and  strength  that  both  teacher 
and  pupil  might  better  spend  otherwise. 

This  amounts  to  saying  that  the  colleges  are  themselves  to 
blame  in  large  part  for  the  dissatisfaction  they  so  often  feel  with 
the  students  in  their  English  classes,  especially  in  the  ele- 
mentary composition  courses.  They  have  laid  emphasis  in 
their  examinations  on  some  unprofitable  matters  of  study  ;  and 
if  the  schools  have  taken  the  evidence  of  the  examination  papers 
at  its  face  value — it  is  the  most  tangible  evidence  at  hand — I 
am  not  disposed  to  shoulder  the  whole  responsibility  ofif  upon 
the  school  teachers. 

To  turn  now  to  those  features  of  the  entrance  requirements 
and  the  interpretation  of  them  which  seem  to  me  to  exercise  a 
favorable  influence  on  preparatory  work,  I  will  begin  with  one 
that  has  been  the  subject  of  some  censure — the  construing  and 
elucidation  of  difficult  passages  and  unfamiliar  words  in  the 
older  authors,  especially  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  Here, 
though  in  some  cases  we  do  not  really  know  the  exact 
interpretation  of  a  word  or  a  sentence,  there  is  in  the  main  a 
perfectly  definite  body  of  fact  to  deal  with.     The  thing  can  be 
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overdone,  but  there  is  not  very  great  danger  that  it  will  be, 
in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  sufficiently  well  trained  in  English  to 
know  how  much  room  there  often  is  for  doubt  as  to  the  meaning 
of  a  phrase,  and  sufficiently  intelligent  to  be  independent  in  the 
use  of  notes  and  glossaries — ^to  realize  that  the  apparatus  fur- 
nished in  school  editions  of  English  classics  sometimes  deals 
with  matters  not  indispensable  for  every  class,  and  sometimes 
passes  over  the  very  things  that  a  particular  class  of  boys  and 
girls  may  most  need  to  be '  instructed  in.  The  really  serious 
waste  in  the  minute  study  of  the  text  is  in  treating  it  too  much 
as  an  end  in  itself  (though  it  may  be  somewhat  valuable  even 
so)  and  too  little  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline.  The  neces- 
sary method  of  study  resembles  the  discipline  of  classical  study  : 
rigorously  applied,  it  should  not  only  increase  the  vocabulary, 
but  should  do  something  to  supple  the  power  of  combining 
words ;  it  should  induce  accuracy  and  flexibility  of  thought ;  it 
should  stimulate  the  sense  of  fitness  and  compactness  of  expres- 
sion ;  it  should,  in  short,  train  the  mind  In  a  way  all  the  more 
needful  now  that  we  have  lost  so  much  of  the  benefit  of 
clergy — of  learning  Latin  and  Greek. 

I  believe,  too,  that  it  is  wise  to  have  pupils  learn  good  poetry 
by  heart — as  much  as  they  can  be  made  to  or  there  is  time  for  ; 
but  (if  there  be  any  dispute  on  this  point)  I  have  not  time  to 
argue  it.  I  will  say  only  that  one  reason  for  my  belief  is  that 
the  memorizing  of  poetry  is  not  an  immediately  and  practically 
useful  pursuit.  And  I  would  have  very  much  more  practice 
in  reading  aloud  than,  to  judge  from  my  observation  of  the 
mass  of  ordinary  students,  is  at  all  customary  in  school. 
Declamation  and  so-called  <*  rhetoricals"  do  not  seem  to  answer* 
the  purpose  ;  in  spite  of  them,  the  fact  remains  that  in  any  fresh- 
man class  half  the  boys  cannot  read  decently.  They  will 
stumble  and  mistake  words,  let  alone  pronouncing  properly, 
in  passages  that  they  have  previously  read ;  ask  them  to  read 
an  unfamiliar  piece  of  connected  prose  and  the  case  is  as  bad 
again.  For  some  reason — perhaps  the  root  of  the  trouble  lies 
in  the  very  indiscriminateness  of  their  quality  and  antecedents — 
they  seem  to  look  on  finish  and  good  form  in  utterance  as  some- 
thing not  merely  negligible,  but  actually  to  be  shunned.     Their 
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schooling  seems  to  have  made  hardly  any  impression  upon 
them  in  this  regard,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  impress 
of  college  influences  upon  their  habits  of  speech  is  quite  as 
faint.  Only,  the  schools  have  the  better  chance,  as  it  strikes 
me,  because  they  catch  the  young  barbarians  at  an  earlier  and 
presumably  plastic  stage.  It  must  be  possible,  I  think,  to  do 
more  than  the  schools  now  do  for  them  by  oral  drill  in  reading 
and  reciting. 

I  believe,  of  course,  in  having  students  practice  composition 
constantly.  So  far  as  concerns  examinations,  I  believe  it  is 
desirable  to  test  their  powers  by  requiring  them  to  write  some- 
thing under  stress— on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  How  to  assign 
subjects  not  altogether  hackneyed  or  trivial,  and  at  the  same 
time  suited  to  the  attainments  of  the  pupils,  I  do  not  just  know. 
Possibly  for  the  average  schoolboy  there  are  no  such  subjects, 
but  I  hesitate  to  believe  it.  If  it  is  necessary  to  have  them  write 
about  books,  we  might,  perhaps,  take  a  hint  from  the  classical 
^  and  modern  language  departments  and  devise  some  sort  of  a 

**  sight"  test.     But — and  this  concerns  the  rhetorical  program 
in  the  schools — I  say  that  much  more  proper  for  the  ordinary 
candidate  than  the  formulation  of  his  appreciative  notions  is 
^  that  preparation  which  gives  him  the  ability  to  use  and  spell 

'^  Words   correctly,   to   combine   them   grammatically,   to   show 

^'  relations  of  ideas  by  decent  paragraphing  and  competent  punc- 

i^  tuation.     If  for  the  run  of  college  students  the  immediate  and 

'^'  practically  useful  form  of  rhetorical  training  is  drill  in  clearness 

3^  and  correctness,  the  more  necessary  is  it  that  the  school  train- 

si^  ing  in  English  should  be  less  concerned  than  it  sometimes  is 

^  with  the  beauties  of  description  and  the  stimulation  bf  imagina- 

1^  tion,   and  very   much   more   concerned   with   the   sublunary, 

'1^  humdrum  aspects  of  the  problem.     I  am  not  afraid  that  for  the 

f^  ordinary  pupil  there  is  danger  of  wearing  out  or  overtraining 

fe!  •    the  intelligence  and  imagination  by  stiff,  constant  drill  in  theme- 

jjitf  writing. 

^i  Here  I  wish  to  enter  a  plea  for  a  much  more  thorough  and 

^l  intelligent  training  in  English  grammar.     This  for  two  reasons  : 

^  because  it  makes  subsequent  work  in  linguistic,  or,  if  you  like, 

^  rhetorical,  study  easier  and  more  intelligible ;  and  because  the 
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study  of  grammar  is  in  itself  a  highly  beneficial  form  of  intel- 
lectual discipline.  There  are  certain  sugar-coated  and  kinder- 
garten-like books  that  pass  for  grammars :  they  are  not  to  be 
recommended.  The  real  grammar,  such  a  scientific  though 
elementary  treatise  as  the  late  Professor  Whitney's,  for  example, 
is  a  wholly  different  thing,  not  only  in  itself,  but  in  its  effect 
upon  the  student:  such  I  would  heartily  recommend  to  every 
high  school  pupil,  to  be  mastered,  not  merely  consulted.  There 
seems  to  be  a  tendency,  I  am  glad  to  see,  toward  a  more 
respectful  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  old-fashioned  study.  Its 
usefulness  has  not  been  exhausted ;  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  subjects  which  have  crowded  it  into  an  obscure 
corner  of  the  school  curriculum  have  begun  to  take  its  place  in 
the  making  and  strengthening  of  mental  fibre.  I  hope  that  in 
our  examination  papers  and  in  our  demands  upon  the  prepara- 
tory schools  we  shall  treat  the  subject  more  as  it  deserves. 

Finally,  with  all  deference,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  super- 
intendents, principals,  and  all  others  in  authority,  that  whether 
so-named  in  the  'prospectus  or  not,  every  teacher  is  in  some 
measure  a  teacher  of  English.  The  science  department  is  not 
much  concerned  with  Greek,  nor  the  German  with  algebra ;  but 
with  English  it  is  different.  How  can  you  expect  a  pupil  to 
think  the  matter  of  good  expression  important  if  he  goes  from 
the  English  recitation  to  another  where  his  own  unformed 
habits  of  speech  are  not  only  allowed  their  freedom  but  encour- 
aged by  the  example  of  a  teacher  ?  How  can  you  expect  us  to 
get  our  courses  taken  with  due  seriousness  if  you  fill  responsible 
positions  with  persons  whose  use  of  English  is  irresponsible? 
In  spite  of  the  pother  about  it,  do  you  believe  there  is  no  great 
importance  to  be  attached  to  correctness  and  finish  of  style? 
Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  mark  of  cultivation  that  a  man  can  use  his 
mother  tongue  gracefully  and  well  ?  Must  we  be  content  with 
a  state  of  things  where  substance  is  all,  form  nothing?  Shall 
we  say  that  there  is  more  true  than  false  in  my  suggestion  of  the 
commercial,  practically  useful  aims  of  education?  I  will  not 
admit  it  yet.  In  the  face  of  the  change  in  the  balance  of  the 
curriculum  and  in  the  conception  of  a  liberal  education,  I  con- 
tend that  discipline  and  culture  are  still  the  proper  aim  of  school 
and  college  study,  and  that  if  we  are  driven  to  our  last  ditch,  it 
is  the  business  of  our  English  departments  to  supply  as  well  as 
they  may  the  place  of  the  lost  humanities  and  make  their  influ- 
ence a  thing  to  be  felt  in  all  teaching  and  everyday  experience. 


The  Relation  of  the  School  Board  to  the  City 

Superintendent 

B.  C.  HUGHES,  MEMBER  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,   SEATTLE,  WASH. 

{HE  relation  of  the  board  of  education  to  the  city 
superintendent,  or  rather,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  differenUy  phrase  the  subject  assigned  me,  the 
proper  relation  between  the  school  board  and  the 
city  superintendent,  is  a  subject  which  cannot  be 
appropriately  discussed  without  a  brief  considera- 
tion of  the  functions  and  duties  of  each  and  the 
character  of  the  men  who  should  compose  them. 
Under  the  law  of  this  state  a  distinction  exists  between  the 
school  boards  in  cities  of  ten  thousand  or  more  inhabitants  and 
other  school  districts.  For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion » 
therefore,  I  shall  speak  of  the  school  board  of  the  class  first 
mentioned,  though  what  is  said  will  be  equally  applicable  in 
the  main  to  the  smaller  districts. 

Under  the  law  of  this  state  the  school  board  in  cities  of  ten 
thousand  or  more  inhabitants  is  composed  of  five  members,  and 
in  the  light  of  many  years'  experience  in  service  of  this  charac- 
ter, I  desire  to  here  voice  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  ideal  school 
board  numerically,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  future  legisla- 
tures will  not  attempt  to  make  any  change  in  this  particular. 
A  larger  number  is  unwieldy.  In  it  there  can  neither  be  such 
close  relationship  between  the  members  of  the  board  nor  be- 
tween the  board  and  the  superintendent  of  the  city  schools.  A 
less  number  than  five  could  not  easily  discharge  the  various 
duties  devolving  upon  the  board  without  too  great  responsibility 
and  labor  falling  upon  each  of  its  members ;  but  with  a  larger 
board  there  will  almost  necessarily  be  less  harmony  of  thought 
and  purpose  among  its  members  and  less  unanimity  of  action » 
without  which  every  interest  of  the  district  must  be  impaired, 
the  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  schools  diminished,  and  the 
burdens  and  difficulties  of  the  superintendent  increased. 

Under  existing  law  each  of  the  five  members  of  the  city  school 
board  is  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years.     It  would,  in  my  opin- 
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ion,  be  preferable  if  one  member  of  the  board  were  elected  an- 
nually and  for  a  term  of  five  years.  In  this  way,  two  important 
results  would  be  accomplished.  In  the  first  place,  at  least  one 
year  and  often  more  is  consumed  before  the  newly  elected  mem- 
ber is  conversant  with  all  the  varied  duties  of  his  office  and  the 
diversified  interests  of  the  district,  and  is  able  to  render  the  most 
intelligent  and  efficient  service.  If  a  member  holds  office  for  but 
one  term  of  three  years,  he  will  ordinarily  render  the  full  meas- 
ure of  assistance  to  his  fellow  members  during  approximately 
one  half  of  his  term  only.  The  only  way  by  which  this  objec- 
tion can  be  obviated  at  present  is  by  re-electing  efficient  mem- 
bers. But  good  members  are  often  loath  to  stand  for  re-election, 
and  there  are  objections  in  the  public  mind  to  the  re-election  of 
the  same  person  to  a  second  or  third  term. 

In  the  second  place,  with  a  shorter  term  of  office,  during 
periods  of  public  unrest  which  occasionally  sweep  over  every 
community,  there  is  danger  of  sudden  and  ill-advised  changes 
of  policy,  and  of  defeating  the  harmonious  action  essential  to 
the  best  government  and  direction  of  the  varied  interests  of  the 
school  district. 

The  typical  school  director  should  be  a  man  of  affairs,  accus- 
tomed to  business  transactions,  quick  of  comprehension,  large 
of  grasp,  comprehensive  in  his  mental  surveys,  calm  and  delib- 
erate  in  judgment,  and  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance and  the  responsibility  of  the  public  trust  he  is  called  upon 
to  assume  and  discharge.  He  should  be  both  able  and  willing 
to  discharge  the  duties  devolving  upon  him  gratuitously.  In 
the  larger  cities  the  demand  upon  the  time  and  energy  and 
thought  of  every  member  of  the  school  board  is  very  great. 
Considered  as  a  business  institution  alone,  it  is  usually  one  of 
the  largest  and  always  the  most  important  in  the  community. 
The  very  conception  of  a  free  public  school  system  would  be 
marred,  if  not  indeed  wholly  undermined,  by  any  attempt  to 
provide  pecuniary  compensation  for  the  services  of  the  school 
board.  Adequate  compensation  would  afiford  occasion  for  par- 
tisan strife  in  school  elections,  for  the  election  of  incompetent 
«nen  to  the  office,  and  for  peculation  and  fraud.  The  man  who 
is  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to 
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this  service  gratuitously  will  ordinarily  be  found  to  be  an  unfit 
man  for  the  place. 

In  general,  each  member  of  the  school  board  should  be  a  man 
of  liberal  education,  else  he  will  either  fail  to  grasp  the  full 
measure  of  its  importance  or  to  comprehend  the  full  scope  of 
its  work.  He  should  be  a  man  of  mature  judgment,  a  judg- 
ment ripened*  by  the  lessons  of  life's  experience ;  hence,  as  a 
rule,  at  least  in  the  larger  cities,  he  should  be  over  thirty  years 
of  age.  He  ^should  be  a  busy  man,  for  it  is  an  axiom  in  the 
business  world  that  the  busiest  men  have  the  most  time.  The 
man  of  leisure  and  the  man  who  has  retired  from  the  activities 
of  life  because  of  advancing  years  will  usually  devote  neither 
the  time  nor  the  energy  necessary  to  secure  the  best  results. 
He  should  be  a  man  of  inherent  probity  and  of  exalted  moral 
and  ethical  principles,  and  his  life  in  the  community  should 
have  been  so  long  and  so  well  known  as  to  have  won  for  him 
the  public  confidence  that  inevitably  flows  from  the  possession 
of  these  qualities.  He  should  represent  the  whole  district  and 
not  a  part  of  it,  and  he  should  be  broad  enough  to  consider 
every  question  from  the  standpoint  of  general,  and  not  of  local 
or  sectional,  interest.  He  should  be  quick  and  decisive  in 
action,  clear  and  earnest  in  conviction,  and  fearless  of  criticism 
when  in  the  right.  He  should  boldly  resist  every  attempt  to 
inject  partisanship  or  political  strife,  whether  among  the  teach- 
ing force  or  in  the  general  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
district.  And  above  all,  he  must  be  a  man  who,  when  he  takes 
his  oath  of  office,  feels  that  he  is  assuming  the  most  sacred  and 
important  trust  that  can  be  delegated  to  him  by  his  fellow  men. 

You  may  say  this  is  an  ideal,  not  merely  a  typical,  school 
director.  Not  at  all.  There  are  plenty  of  just  such  men  in 
every  community  in  our  state.  Is  it  suggested  that  such  men 
will  not  serve  upon  the  school  board?  I  am  not  willing  to 
believe  it.  If  that  has  been  the  experience  of  any  community, 
I  prefer  rather  to  believe  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  community. 
If  you  tell  me  that  such  men  are  unwilling  to  serve,  I  answer 
you  that  you  have  not  sufficiently  tried.  Such  men  are  always 
patriotic;  such  men  cannot  fail  to  have  a  lofty  conception  of 
civic  duty.     They  may  refuse  to  seek  positions  of  emolument 
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or  of  honor ;  they  may  be  unwilling  to  seek,  and  even  reluctant 
to  accept,  the  responsible  duties  and  trusts  involved  in  the  work 
of  the  school  board ;  but  no  fit  man,  possessed  of  a  lofty  con- 
ception of  civic  duty,  will  refuse  to  respond  to  the  call  when 
earnestly  made  by  his  fellow  citizens,  realizing,  as  he  must» 
that  behind  that  call  lies  the  mute  appeal  of  the  children  who 
are  to  become  the  future  men  and  women  of  our  cities  and  our 
commonwealth. 

If  in  your  respective  cities  you  have  not  such  a  school  board » 
go  back  to  your  homes  with  the  firm  resolve  that  duty — the 
duty  you  owe  to  the  young — commands  you  to  secure  such 
members  at  your  forthcoming  school  elections,  and  the  call 
will  not  go  unanswered. 

But  the  city  superintendent — what  of  him?  We  must  hold 
him  up  to  view,  we  must  analyze  him,  we  must  know  him» 
before  we  can  definitely  or  properly  consider  the  relations  which 
should  exist  between  him  and  the  governing  body  of  the  school 
system  over  which  he  is  to  preside. 

In  the  first  place,  the  typical  city  superintendent  should  have 
a  complete  grasp  of  every  part  of  the  work  of  education,  the 
sort  of  grasp  which  can  come  only  from  actual  personal  con- 
tact and  experience.  It  is  said  of  our  greatest  captains  of 
industry  that  they  began  at  the  bottom.  So,  too,  the  superin- 
tendent should  in  his  earlier  life  have  had  sufiScient  actual  ex- 
perience in  every  phase  of  the  teacher's  work,  from  the  class 
room  to  the  supervision  of  a  village  or  a  graded  school.  In  the 
larger  cities  he  should  be  a  man  of  college  or  university  train- 
ing, and  in  all  cases  at  least  be  graduated  from  a  normal  school. 
He  must  not  only  understand  the  art  or  science  of  teaching,  but 
must  be  competent  to  guide  and  direct  the  teaching  force.  He 
must  be  above  pettiness  and  bickerings  and  strife ;  he  must  be 
calm  and  deliberate  in  judgment,  comprehensive  in  his  views^ 
able  and  willing  to  survey  the  entire  field  before  he  renders  his 
decision.  He  must  be  sympathetic,  charitable  and  humane, 
and  yet  always  firm  and  decisive.  He  must  possess  patience 
and  tact.  He  should  be  pleasing  in  address  and  afifable  in 
manners.  He  must  be  diplomatic,  without  trimming ;  he  must 
possess  cleverness,  without  hypocrisy.     His  conception  of  the 
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importance  of  his  office  and  the  sacredness  of  the  trust  that 
devolves  upon  him  should  be  so  exalted  that  he  will  scorn  resort 
to  political  or  other  intrigue,  even  for  the  sake  of  retaining  his 
place.  He  must  have  a  keen  sense  of  the  right  and  the  wrongs 
and  the  moral  courage  at  all  times  to  uphold  the  one  and  oppose 
the  other;  and  if  occasion  require,  he  should  be  strong  enough 
and  brave  enough  to  sustain  the  right,  to  resist  the  wrong,  even 
though  he  be  compelled  to  stand  alone  against  the  board  or  the 
community. 

There  are  other  qualities  of  scarcely  less  importance,  which 
are  equally  essential  in  the  competent  city  superintendent  under 
our  common  school  system.  He  must  be  a  man  of  large  busi- 
ness grasp  and  of  excellent  judgment  in  business  affairs,  for  he 
should  be  in  constant  touch  with  every  practical  and  business 
interest  of  the  district,  and  competent  to  advise  the  board  in 
relation  thereto.  In  order  to  properly  discharge  this  function, 
he  must  not  only  accurately  know,  but  correctly  understand, 
the  laws  governing  the  schools  and  school  districts.  He  should 
be  familiar  with  school  architecture,  and  be  conversant  with  the 
most  advanced  systems  of  heating,  lighting,  ventilation  and 
sewage  in  school  buildings.  He  should  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  finance  and  be  able  to  apply  them 
wisely,  not  only  to  his  own  affairs  to  avoid  the  evil  example  of 
debt,  but  to  the  affairs  of  the  district,  so  that  he  may  be  a  com- 
petent counselor  of  the  school  board  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  finances  of  the  district. 

He  must  possess  the  qualities  of  generalship ;  he  must  be 
able  to  direct  and  control  the  forces  that  work  under  him.  If 
he  lack  the  power  of  initiative,  he  will  lack  efficiency,  and  his 
work  will  be  a  failure.  He  must  be  a  constant  student  of  the 
means  and  methods  of  education,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to 
be  applied  in  civic  life.  He  must  know  the  laws  of  hygiene  by 
which  the  child  is  developed  to  youth,  the  youth  to  full-rounded, 
normal  physical  manhood  and  womanhood.  He  should  be  no 
tyro  in  the  field  of  metaphysics,  for  without  an  adequate  com- 
prehension of  the  laws  governing  the  intellectual  development 
of  the  young  he  is  not  a  fit  person  to  be  awarded  the  guardian- 
ship of  their  destinies.     He  should  have  no  other  work,  no  other 
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interestt  no  other  ambition;  his  whole  heart  and  his  entire 
energy  should  be  devoted  to  his  jH'ofession^^the  most  noble,  the 
most  exalted,  in  which  human  energy  may  be  employed; 

.  Again  it  may  be  said  that  the  foregoing  is  a  picture  of  the 
ideal,  and  not  merely  of  the  typical,  city  superintendent;  If  so, 
I  must  again  take  issue.  The  qualities  here  described  are  not 
ideal ;  are  not,  I  think,  even  rare.  They  are  only  such  as  may 
be  reasonably  expected  from  any  man  who  has  been  endowed  by 
nature  with  a  normal  mind,  a  formal  conscience  and  a  norma) 
body,  and  who  has  lived  rightly,  devoting  himself  with  single- 
ness of  purpose  to  one  g^eat  central  life  work. 

Having  said  thus  much,  it  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to 
define  in  detail  the  relation  of  the  school  board  to  the  superin** 
tendent,  for  the  necessary  intimacy  of  that  relationship  will  be 
at  once  apparent  to  all.  For  purposes  of  illustration,  let  me 
briefly  refer  to  certain  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  Seattle 
School  District. 

We  have  at  present  a  total  enrollment  of  more  than  i8,ooa 
pupils  and  a  high  school  enrollment  of  nearly  2,000.  The! 
annual  increase  for  some  years  has  been  approximately  2,000. 
We  employ  500  teachers  and  70  janitors.  And  the  total: 
annual  expense  of  maintenance,  including  the  purchase  of  new 
grounds  and  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  is  a  million  dollars. 

In  order  to  transact  the  vast  business  of  this  district  with 
prudence  and  economy,  and  to  secure  the  best  educational 
results,  a  portion  of  the  work  of  the  board  is  divided  among  the 
following  committees:  Buildings  and  Grounds,  Auditing,  Fi- 
nance, Text-Books  and  Courses  of  Study,  Teachers  and  Jan- 
itors. The  names  of  these  committees  indicate  in  large  part 
the  character  and  scope  of  the  work  of  the  board.  Each  of 
these  committees  is  required  to  take  up  and  to  investigate  the 
matters  falling  within  their  respective  fields,  and  to  report  to  the 
full  board  for  its  action.     Let  us  consider  them  singly. 

The  committee  on  buildings  and  grounds  must  study  the 
growth  of  the  different  localities  in  the  city  and  the  increase  of 
school  population,  and  must  estimate  and  report  upon  the 
necessity  for  new  buildings,  as  well  as  upon  their  size,  charac- 
ter and  equipment.     In  the   discharge  of  this  work  the  city 
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superintendent ,  should  be  their  faithful  mentor  and  guide* 
They  come  from  the  busy  walks  of  life,  and  a  large  part  of 
their  time  is  devoted  to  the  conduct  of  their  personal  business 
and  affairs.  He  gives  his  entire  time  to  the  schools.  He 
studies  their  growth  and  development,  their  demands  and 
necessities.  Without  the  information  and  advice  that  he  should 
be  able  to  give  them,  they  will  almost  inevitably  commit  errors,, 
more  or  less  grave,  involving  ofttimes  serious  sacrifice,  not 
only  of  the  convenience  and  the  welfare  of  the  pupils,  but  of 
the  finances  of  the  district. 

It  may  not  be  necessary,  and  ordinarily  is  not,  that  he  should 
co-operate  with  or  assist  the  auditing  committee,  but  usually 
his  advice  should  be  sought  and  freely  given  in  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  finances  of  the  district.  In  the  vast  expenditures  of 
our  larger  cities  all  matters  of  finance  are  matters  of  impor- 
tance, and  in  the  aggregate  require  the  utmost  care  and 
thought.  The  city  superintendent  is,  broadly  speaking,  the 
general  manager  of  this  great  business  concern,  whose  impor- 
tance relates  not  merely  to  the  welfare  of  the  taxpayers,  but  to- 
the  education  and  the  character  building  of  those  who  will  take 
their  places  in  the  succeeding  generation.  In  my  opinion,  the 
city  superintendent  should  be  intimately  acquainted  with  every 
business  interest  of  the  district,  and  so  fully  conversant  with  aJI 
its  expenditures  as  to  be  a  competent  adviser  in  respect  to  any 
of  them. 

In  all  matters  relating  to  the  work  and  duties  of  the  committee 
on  text-books  and  courses  of  study,  they  are  almost  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  superintendent.  However  well  equipped 
they  may  be  for  the  office  they  fill,  and  however  conscientiously 
and  unremittingly  they  may  devote  themselves  to  their  work» 
he  should  be  better  qualified  than  they  to  select  the  text-books 
to  be  used  in  the  schools  and  to  prescribe  the  general  courses 
of  study.  The  relation  between  them  in  these  respects,  there- 
fore, should  be  one  of  dependency  by  the  board  upon  the 
superintendent. 

In  the  matter  of  the  selection  of  janitors,  it  too  often  happens 
that  school  boards  feel  themselves  entirely  competent  to  act 
without  advice,  at  least  of  the  superintendent ;  and  sometimes » 
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unfortunately,  their  employment  is  looked  upoi\  as  a  perquisite 
to  be  distributed  among  the  members,  and  by  them  bestowed 
upon  personal  or  political  favorites.  The  idea  that  a  janitor- 
ship  is  a  post  of  no  special  importance  to  the  schools  is  a  grave 
error,  better  understood  by  teachers,  principals  and  superin- 
tendents than  by  the  public  generally.  The  janitor  in  all  casea 
should  be  a  person  of  good  manners  and  good  morals,  one 
who  understands  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  and  whose 
demeanor  will  constantly  disclose  to  the  young  the  dignity  of 
honest  labor.  The  janitor  is  the  immediate  custodian  of  the 
property  of  the  district  under  his  charge.  He  must  attend  to 
the  heating,  the  lighting,  the  ventilation  and  the  sewage  of  the 
school  building.  He  must,  therefore,  be  frugal,  industrious 
and  intelligent.  In  his  selection  or  his  retention  in  place,  the 
knowledge  and  judgment  of  the  superintendent  usually  will  be 
better  than  that  of  the  members  of  the  board,  either  individually 
or  collectively. 

But  it  is  in  the  selection  of  teachers  that  the  relation  of  the 
school  board  to  the  superintendent  should  be  the  most  intimate, 
the  most  dependent  and  the  most  trustful.  In  the  selection  ot 
teachers  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  resist  the  importunities  of 
friends  and  the  supplications  of  the  needy.  In  their  selection 
there  should  be  but  one  test, — the  qualification  and  training  of 
the  applicant,  mental,  moral  and  physical.  The  children  of  the 
district  are  entitled  to  the  very  best  teachers  that  the  finances  of 
the  district  will  permit  the  board  to  employ.  In  making  these 
selections  neither  the  political  nor  the  religious  faith  of  the  appli- 
cants, or  that  of  their  friends,  should  ever  be  considered.  The 
school  board  which  departs  from  these  principles  violates  at 
least  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  commits  a  cowardly  crime  against 
the  innocent,  the  helpless  youth  whose  welfare  is  committed  to 
their  charge ;  and  let  me  here  say,  that  whenever  members  of 
school  boards  are  guilty  of  this  crime,  they  deserve  to  be  speedily 
retired  from  office  for  the  very  baseness  of  their  cowardice.  Im- 
portant, therefore,  as  is  this  matter  of  the  selection  of  teachers, 
<every  school  board  should  feel  itself  compelled  to  follow  the  guid- 
ance and  advice  of  its  superintendent.  He  should  exhaustively 
investigate  the  qualifications,  training  and  experience  of  each 
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applicant,  and  recommend  only  the  best.  And  his  recommen- 
dations should  be  adopted,  except  where  good  reason  is  shown 
for  contrary  action. 

In  order  that  these  relations  between  the  school  board  and 
the  superintendent  may  be  properly  maintained,  the  latter  should 
be  present  at  all  regular  meetings  of  the  board,  and,  whenever 
possible,  at  special  meetings  as  well.  He  should  be  freely  con- 
sulted and  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  express  his  views 
upon  all  the  more  important  questions.  It  may  be  contended 
that  such  a  course  would  invest  the  superintendent  with  too 
great  authority  and  power.  It  is  not  here  intended  to  suggest 
that  the  school  board  should  abrogate  any  of  its  powers  or 
should  be  absolved  from  any  of  its  responsibilities  or  duties, 
but  in  their  discharge  it  needs  and  is  entitled  to  receive  the  full- 
est assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  superintendent.  If  the 
board  is  rightly  constituted,  he  could  not  abuse  that  relationship 
if  he  would ;  and  if  he  is  fitted  for  the  sacred  and  important 
trust  devolving  upon  him,  he  would  not  abuse  it  if  he  could. 
If  he  cannot  thus  be  trusted,  there  is  but  one  alternative,  but 
one  duty,  for  the  board ;  it  must  fill  his  place  with  one  who  is 
both  competent  and  worthy.  It  is  true,  such  men  are  not 
always  at  hand ;  but  they  do  exist  and  in  sufiicient  numbers, 
and  their  services  can  be  secured.  If  the  compensation  offered 
is  approximately  equal  to  what  they  can  earn  in  other  fields  of 
human  endeavor,  they  will  not  seek  them,  but  will  devote  them- 
selves to  this  exalted  vocation,  this  noblest  profession  of  them 
all.  Thus  the  money  of  the  taxpayers  will  be  wisely  expended, 
and  the  laborer  will  be  worthy  of  his  hire. 


Simpler  Spelling :  What  Can  Most  Wisely  Be 
Done  to  Hasten  Its  Coming?* 

J.   GBDDKS,  JR.,  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

BRIEF   answer  to  this  question  may  safely  be 

All  offered  in  the  reply :  At  the  outset,  it  were  cer- 
II  tainly  most  wise  to  endeavor  to  profit  by  the  hard 
experience  of  the  past.  Inasmuch  as  this  problem 
has  presented  itself  for  generations  in  many 
countries,  notably  in  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, there  is  considerable  experience  to  draw 
from.  Moreover,  the  present  moment  appears 
particularly  opportune  for  continuing  to  enlist  public  interest, 
for  the  subject  has  received  of  late  an  unusual  amount  of  atten- 
tion at  home  and  abroad.  Japan  is  on  the  eve  of  adopting  a 
phonetic  alphabet  of  Roman  letters.  In  Germany,  the  univer^^ 
sity  men  and  the  magazine  writers  are  bringing  strong  influence 
in  the  direction  of  common  sense  to  bear  upon  the  written 
language.  This  is  seen  particularly  in  the  adoption  more  and 
more  of  Roman  type  instead  of  the  German  in  printing,  and  in 
the  suppression  of  capital  letters  in  the  spelling  of  common 
nouns.  Useless  letters  are  being  gradually  driven  out;  for 
example,  the  words  for  animal^  worth  and  breads  are  no  longer 
spelled  with  an  h  as  formerly p  but  respectively,  iter^  wert^  brod* 
Tradition,  prejudice  and  conservatism  offer  formidable  oppo- 
sition to  such  innovations ;  yet  notwithstanding,  something  in 
the  way  of  simplification  is  gradually  being  accomplished. 

France  has  been  aroused  as  never  before  by  the  report  of  the 
learned  commission  appointed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion. This  commission  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  present- 
ing suggestions  for  the  simplification  of  spelling.  The  report 
was  presented  in  July,  1904,  and  created  a  sensation.  Nev- 
ertheless, according  to  M.  Paul  Meyer,  the  well-known  pro- 
fessor at  the  Ecole  des  Chartes,  the  reforms  recommended  were 
not  revolutionary,  merely  aiming  to  preserve  the  spelling  that 

*  A  paper  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  at  Louisville,  Kj.,  Februarjr  28,  1906. 
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corresponds  to  the  true  pronunciation  as  well  as  to  logic  and 
common  sense.  The  principle  seems  to  haTe  been  to  suppress 
useless  letters^  and,  in  a  certain  number  of  words,  to  adapt  the 
spelling  to  the  pronunciation.  The  arguments  for  so  doing 
were  based  on  logic  or  common  sense.  The  opposition  was 
violent.  It  came  largely  from  artists,  poets  or  prose  writers,  to 
whom  words  mean  more  than  mere  stenographic  signs.  They 
cannot  bear  to  see  the  poems  of  their  favorite  authors,  and 
especially  theh^  own  productions,  appear  in  a  form  which  renders 
them  monstrous  or  comical.  To  them  such  simplifications  are 
sacrilegious  and  the  reformers  are  hateful  iconoclasts.  The 
report  of  the  French  Academy  accepted  changes  in  150  words 
only,  for  which  two  spellings  will  be  tolerated,  one  the  proposed 
rational,  the  other  the  traditional.  This  result  shows  the  force 
of  the  resistance  that  any  similar  proposition  is  bound  to 
encounter. 

Here  in  our  own  country  there  are  several  quite  well  defined 
movements  aiming  in  the  same  general  direction ;  that  is, 
towards  the  simplification  of  complex  conditions,*-^the  Ben 
Pitman,  the  Carnegie,  the  Phonetic  English  Alphabet  recently 
prepared  by  a  Joint  Committee  representing  the  National  Edu* 
cational  Association,  the  American  Philological  Association  and 
the  Modem  Language  Association  of  America,  and  lastly  the 
Boston  University  movement.  All  of  these  efforts  deserve  the 
cordial  support  of  those  who  desire  to  see  something  accom* 
plished  in  the  direction  of  indicating  pronunciation  phonetically. 
The  principle  involved  is  absolutely  right.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  progress  that  any  of  these  efforts  makes  in  bringing  to  pass 
the  object  aimed  at  is  almost  infinitesimal,— ^certainly  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  time,  labor,  and  money  expended.  Tradi- 
tion, force  of  habit,  conservatism  and  indifference  are  some  of 
the  immediate  obstacles  that  have  proved  practically  insupera- 
ble,— not  to  mention  direct  opposition. 

It  is  obviously  easy  to  criticise  each  of  the  above  plans  for 
bringing  about  ultimately  the  object  sought — ^simplicity  of  sound 
notation.  Pitman's  dot,  for  instance,  making  the  vowel  long, 
occurring  rather  frequently,  is  nothing  other  than  a  diacritic, 
the  absence  of  which,  inadvertently  or  otherwise,  works  com- 
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plete  disaster.  Of  the  twelve  words »  program ^  catalog ^  etc., 
proposed  for  simplification  by  the  promoters  of  the  Carnegie 
movement,  the  two  just  cited  are  those  that  have  had  some 
measure  of  success.  The  serious  obstacle  encountered  here  is 
that  even  though  you  write  these  words  as  suggested,  the  pub- 
lishers will  rarely  print  them  so.  This  method  has  been  com- 
pared by  a  distinguished  scientist  to  trying  to  shave  one's  self 
by  plucking  out  each  individual  hair.  The  growing  keeps  pace 
with  the  plucking.  The  time,  elffort,  and  money  expended  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  tangible  results. 

As  regards  the  Joint  Committee's  Phonetic  English  Alphabet, 
it  simply  takes  its  stand  with  the  series  of  other  phonetic  alpha- 
bets awaiting  recognition.  Moreover,  prepared  by  American 
scholars,  without  the  participation  of  English  scholars,  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  latter  will  use  it.  This  effort,  then, 
simply  continues  existing  conditions,  and  adds  one  more  key  to 
the  numerous  dictionary  keys  already  in  existence.  Besides, 
inasmuch  as  the  Joint  Commission  decided  to  adopt  the  system 
of  the  International  Phonetic  Association  to  indicate  the  pro- 
nunciation of  French  words  used  in  English,  we  have  here  two 
keys  in  one  dictionary.  As  the  foreign  words  are  those. most 
likely  to  be  looked  up  for  pronunciation,  the  chances  are  that 
the  foreign  key  will  become  the  more  familiar  of  the  two. 

These  remarks  are  in  nowise  intended  to  disparage  the  above 
laudable  efforts,  but  to  show  the  nature  of  the  criticism  upon 
them. 

Lastly,  the  Boston  University  movement,  aiming  primarily 
to  secure  uniformity  in  indicating  pronunciation  in  all  diction- 
aries and  standard  works  of  reference;  and  secondarily,  by  so 
doing,  accomplishing  something  in  the  direction  of  simplifica- 
tion of  spelling. 

On  the  26th  ol  August,  1904,  Boston  University,  complying 
with  a  request  endorsed  by  some  one  hundred  and  twenty  prom- 
inent men,  issued  a  preliminary  circular  inviting  opinions  on 
the  proposal  to  hold  an  international  phonetic  conference  for 
the  purpose  of  adopting  a  universal  alphabet  to  serve  as  a 
key  to  pronunciation  in  dictionaries  and  standard  works  of 
reference      Briefly  summarized,  the  need  of  such  an  alphabet 
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was  explained  as  follows :  As  a  matter  of  necessity,  every 
important  dictionary  uses  a  key  to  pronunciation,  but  owing  to 
the  multiplicity  of  keys,  not  one  of  them  becomes  familiar  to 
the  public ;  on  the  contrary,  the  number  and  divergence  of  these 
keys  renders  them  for  the  majority  of  students  practically  use- 
less. There  is  no  satisfactory  reason  why  Murray's  English 
Dictionary  should  use  one  system  for  indicating  pronunciation, 
the  Century  Dictionary  another,  and  Webster  and  Worcester 
still  another;  that  is,  there  is  ho  good  reason  why  all  these 
dictionaries  should  not  use  the  same  key  to  pronunciation. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  adequate  reason  why  the  letters  compris- 
ing that  key  should  not  have  such  form  as  would  be  conven- 
ient also  for  ordinary  writing  and  printing.  Such  a  universal 
key  to  pronunciation  would  at  once  establish  a  universally 
recognized  phonetic  spelling.  Students  of  foreign  languages 
would  find  it  convenient  to  have  the  pronunciation  indicated  to 
them  by  letters  with  which  they  were  already  familiar.  The 
system  once  introduced  in  all  dictionaries  would  soon  be  used 
in  manuals,  primers,  and  in  all  books  in  which  it  is  desirable  to 
indicate  pronunciation. 

The  oriticisms  to  the  movement  for  a  universal  alphabet^ 
together  with  the  replies  thereto,  will  be  found  in  the  Circular 
Inviting  Opinions,  issued  in  1905  by  Boston  University.  Let 
it  sufiice  here  to  say  in  reply  to  the  objection  that  the  scheme  is 
impractical :  Look  at  the  extensive  use  to  which  the  alphabet 
of  the  International  Association  is  already  put  for  every  kind 
of  purpose  here  and  abroad.  The  reply  to  the  objection  that 
such  an  alphabet  in  the  nature  of  the  case  must  be  cumbersome 
is  that  the  average  student  has  no  occasion  to  use  all  the  signs 
and  generally  uses  but  a  few  more  than  he  is  obliged  to  in 
transcribing  his  native  tongue.  Practically,  instead  of  being 
applied  to  all  languages,  as  the  name  '^universal"  would  imply » 
the  alphabet  would  largely  serve  its  purpose  in  its  application 
to  English,  French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish.  The  three 
last  named  tongues  being  written  far  more  phonetically  than 
either  English  or  French,  the  alphabet  would  have  its  greatest 
practical  bearing  upon  these  two  unphonetic  tongues.  A  uni- 
form system  once  generally  recognized  for  indicating  the  pro- 
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nunciation  of  these  five  world-languages  would  make  its  influ*^ 
ence  felt  upon  other  languages  in  the  direction  of  their  coa^ 
formity  to  the  universal  or  world  alphabet. , 

Thousands  of  children  who  are  now  growing  up  and  receiv- 
ing a  good  education  are  taught  not  only  the  essentials  of  one 
foreign  language,  but  of  two,  or  even  three,  Latin,  French,  and 
German.  Phonetics  is  not  a  fad  in  language  study;  it  has 
come  to  stay.  The  principles  involved  in  acquiring  the  sounds 
of  any  language  are  the  same. 

In  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  France,  and 
England,  phonetic  transcription  in  acquiring  the  sounds  of 
language  is  being  used  more  widely  than  ever.  Modem  civit* 
ization  is  rendering  us  every  day  more  cosmopolitan,  more 
international.  Why,  then,  should  a  child  first  learn  a  phonetic 
spelling  for  English,  another  for  Latin,  a  third  for  French,  and 
still  another  for  German?  Such  a  method  is  confusing  and 
leads  to  the  same  senseless  result  obtained  by  the  divergent 
dictionary  keys — each  one  serving  to  efface  the  other.  In  a 
word,  what  is  most  wanted  is  not  a  particular  system  adapted 
to  special  needs,  but  a  uniform  phonetic  transcription  that 
scholars  everywhere  will  use  for  popular  scientific  purposes. 
Such  a  universal  system  will  not  only  accomplish  its  object,  but 
will  in  so  doing  illustrate  as  never  before  the  value  of  the 
science  of  phonetics. 

Introduced  into  geographical,  scientific,  and  language  works, 
in  which  pronunciation  is  usually  indicated,  the  rising  genera- 
tion continually  in  touch  with  the  system  through  primers  and 
manuals  will  get  into  the  habit  of  using  that  alphabet  whenever 
they  have  occasion  to  indicate  pronunciation.  They  will  be- 
come familiar  with  the  phonetic  spelling  as  well  as  with  the 
traditional. 

The  main  object  desired,  then,  is  not  merely  an  alphabet — 
because  there  are  scores  of  them  and  good  ones — but  an  alpha- 
bet that  will  be  used.  The  stress  is  emphatically  upon  the 
zat'li  be  used.  For  the  past  four  centuries,  alphabets  have  been 
invented  and  treatises  written  in  the  orthography  of  the  inven- 
tor. These  alphabets  have  been  singularly  unsuccessful  in 
gaining  the  attention  of  the  public.     Nevertheless,  the  ardor  of 
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inventors  who  continue  to  offer  phonetic  alphabets  has  in  no 
wise  diminished.  The  stress  has  always  been  placed  on  per- 
fection instead  of  utility.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  perfection 
is  an  impossibility.  What  alphabet,  however  restricted,  is  per- 
fect? In  th6  solution  of  this  problem,  perfection  is  a  relative 
factor,  whose  importance  has  been  so  magnified  as  to  nullify 
almost  completely,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  end  in  view. 
In  a  certain  sense,  it  may  be  said,  the  more  perfect  the  alpha- 
bet, the  less  its  utility.  Consequently,  alphabets  for  specific 
needs  have  but  few  who  use  them.  The  climax  of  the  quest 
for  absolute  accuracy  is  reached  when  each  dictionary  employs 
a  key  of  its  own. 

In  this  country  there  are  three  main  objects  for  which  a 
phonetic  alphabet  is  useful :  i .  As  a  key  in  dictionaries ; 
2.  In  dialect  research;  3.  In  class  work  in  languages,  partic- 
ularly French. 

The  first  use  of  a  phonetic  alphabet,  as  a  key  to  pronuncia- 
tion in  dictionaries,  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  needless  here  to  say 
more.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  in  regard  to  the  second  use,  that  of 
dialect  research,  that  there  is  sufficient  work  of  that  character 
done  in  this  country  to  justify  the  existence  of  the  American 
Dialect  Society.  It  is  in  the  third  use,  that  of  language  work 
in  classes,  that  the  use  of  a  phonetic  alphabet  is  most  clearly 
shown.  It  is  here,  too,  that  its  ultimate  influence  in  hastening 
simplicity  in  spelling,  is  likely  to  make  itself  most  felt.  At 
the  present  time,  for  example,  a  certain  French  grammar  indi- 
cating the  pronunciation  by  means  of  the  symbols  of  the  Inter- 
national Phonetic  Association,  is  very  widely  used  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  meaning  of  this  statement 
is  that  now  thousands  of  children  are  familiarizing  themselves 
with  this  system  of  indicating  pronunciation.  Moreover,  a 
whole  series  of  International  Dictionaries  with  this  same  sys- 
tem of  figured  pronunciation  is  in  process  of  publication. 
The  volume  French-English  and  English-French  has  already 
appeared,  and  is  being  much  used  in  school,  college,  and  library 
work.     This  statement,  like  the  preceding,  is  significant. 

Aware  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  as  well  as  of  what 
is  now  taking  place,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  promoters  of  the 
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Boston  University  movement  that  what  can  be  most  wisely  done 
to  hasten  simpler  spelling  is»  first  and  foremost,  the  avoidance 
of  the  repetition  ,of  the  experience  of  the  past.  Instead  then  of 
adding  to  the  numerous  phonetic  alphabets  already  in  existence 
by  inventing  a  new  one,  take  the  one  already  most  widely  used 
throughout  the  world  for  the  purposes  just  enumerated,  and  use 
it  for  just  such  purposes.  The  experience  of  four  centuries 
shows  that  any  new  system,  be  it  ideal  if  you  will,  simply  has 
to  take  its  chances  with  all  the  others  already  awaiting  recog- 
nition and  to  go  through  precisely  the  same  vicissitudes. 

Of  the  scores  of  existing  phonetic  alphabets,  there  is  one  that 
is  decidedly  in  the  van.  This  well' known  method  is  being 
used  more  widely  than  ever,  not  only  on  the  continent  and  in 
England,  but  in  this  country.  It  employs  the  phonetic  tran- 
scription of  the  International  Association.  At  present,  in  differ- 
ent countries,  there  are  published  more  than  one  hundred  books 
in  which  this  uniform  alphabet  is  used.  Some  of  these  works 
have  had  a  very  large  sale,  spreading  the  system  far  and  wide : 
The  Passy-Rambeau  Chrestomathie  Fran9aise,  the  best  known 
book  of  the  kind  in  this  country  and  the  most  generally  used 
of  the  works  on  French  phonetics ;  Miss  Soames's  book  in 
England  ;  the  Passy  books  in  France  ;  Rossmann  and  Schmidt 
in  Germany ;  the  Eraser  and  Squair  French  Grammar  in  this 
country,  and  also  a  set  of  international  dictionaries  of  foreign 
languages  published  by  Hinds,  Noble  and  Eldredge  in  New 
York.  The  Eraser  and  Squair  Grammar  has  been  widely  used 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  is  to-day  the 
most  effective  means  of  introducing  the  system  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  to  the  rising  generation. 

The  Hinds,  Noble  and  Eldredge  dictionary  enterprise  bids 
fair  to  eclipse  in  magnitude  all  similar  ventures,  and  to  spread 
far  and  wide  this  useful  phonetic  system,  which  is  coming  of 
itself  and  which  can  easily  be  promoted  and  hastened.  It  must 
be  obvious  that  in  any  attempt  to  adopt  a  universal  alphabet 
the  International  System  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Meantime,  the  question  is  :  What  can  be  most  wisely  done  to 
hasten  simpler  spelling.  The  reply  is  :  Using  the  most  widely 
used  phonetic  alphabet.     That  will  hasten  what,  as  just  pointed 
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outy  is  already  coming  of  itself.  The  principle  involved  is, 
that  a  system  that  is  uniform,  though  far  from  adequate,  if  it 
comes  into  general  use,  renders  incomparably  better  service 
than  the  countless  individual  systems  employed  only  by  their 
inventors. 

In  order  the  sooner  to  secure  an  alphabet  that  will  be  gener- 
ally used,  every  one  of  those  interested  in  the  simplification  of 
spelling,  in  uniform  keys  for  dictionaries,  in  dialect  research, 
and  in  language  instruction  in  class  work,  should  get  together 
in  a  solid  phalanx  and  use  for  their  particular  purpose  one 
uniform  system.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry,  the  editors  and  pub- 
lishers of  the  leading  American  dictionaries  have  declared 
with  practical  unanimity  that  if  phonetists  would  agree  on  a 
uniform  scientific  alphabet,  that  alphabet  would  of  necessity  be 
used  as  a  key  to  pronunciation  in  future  editions  of  dictionaries. 
The  importance  of  this  statement  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
It  has  been  truly  said :  <*  Agree  on  a  uniform  alphabet  and 
fold  your  arms,  the  spelling  reform  will  come  of  itself." 

Out  of  some  eight  hundred  replies  received  by  the  promoters 
of  the  Boston  University  movement  for  securing  uniformity  in 
indicating  pronunciation,  comprising  many  from  the  most  qual- 
ified experts  at  home  and  abroad,  only  three  per  cent  were 
opposed  to  the  project.  The  ninety-seven  per  cent  composing 
the  majority  declared  a  conference  to  be  the  only  satisfactory 
means  to  arrive  at  an  agreement.  Without  an  agreement, 
reform  cannot  be  hastened.  Reform,  in  fact,  means  agree- 
ment. The  problem  is  then  reduced  to  a  question  of  money. 
The  foremost  authorities  in  phonetics  are  well  known.  Even 
though  all  the  results  hoped  for  through  such  a  commission 
might  not  be  realized,  yet  many  points  upon  which  agreement 
is  possible  and  desirable  could  be  settled.  For  instance,  the 
marking  of  stress,  quantity,  nasality,  voice,  voiceless,  word 
division,  etc.  This  result  in  itself,  small  as  it  may  seem,, 
would  make  a  conference  worth  while,  and  hasten  the  ultimate 
object. 

Besides  the  efforts  of  Boston  University  for  the  cause,  New 
York  University,  Leland  Stanford,  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  the  University  of  Maine,  are  acting  as  receivers  of  funds,. 
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which,  in  small  autni,  are  constantly  coming  in.  Moreover 
pledges  to  contribute  certain  sums  have  been  received  from 
representatives  of  many  colleges  and  universities,  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  all  over  the  world,  as  well  aa  from  private 
individuals  desirous  of  promoting  the  cause.  Educational  insti- 
tutions and  men  of  science  are,  however,  proverbially  poor  in 
material  resources,  yet  thus  far  they  have  furnished  not  only 
their  powerful  moral  support,  but  what  they  could  financially 
for  the  cause. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  sum  of  $10,000  would  be 
sufficient  to  realize  such  a  conference  as  contemplated.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  donations  for  public  purposes  in  the  United 
States  have  recently  averaged  $100,000,000  a  year,  it  ought 
not  to  be  difficult  for  the  friends  of  the  present  movement  to 
obtain  the  small  sum  neaded  for  a  work  of  such  manifest 
necessi^  and  such  far-reaching  importance. 

By  abandoning  the  attempt  to  insist  on  the  form,  and  by 
putting  the  stress  on  unity,  you  are  likely  to  get,  in  the  first 
place,  results;  secondly,  you  can  improve  on  them  later. 


Editorial 

THERE  has  come  to  the  Editor's  table  a  recent  number  of  the 
Philippine  Teacher^  a  most  interesting  issue.  Its  discussion  of 
educational  and  school  questions  is  scholarly  enough,  but  very  practi- 
cal also,  and  would  be  found  full  of  suggestion  to  publishers  of  school 
journals  in  the  states,  and  their  contributors.  The  January  number  at 
hand  contains  an  interesting  address  on  ''  The  Provincial  School,"  by 
Frank  R.  White,  Assistant  Director  of  Education,  P.  I.,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  a  new  Provincial  (high  school) 
building  at  San  Fernando  in  Union  Province ;  an  abstract  of  a  speech 
on  Education  in  the  Philippines  by  William  Jennings  Bryan ;  lessons 
in  tropical  hygiene;  directions  for  giving  effective  instruction  in  the 
schools  concerning  the  Homestead  Rights  of  Filipinos ;  the  Influence 
of  the  American  Teacher  on  the  Filipino  Home;  the  Kindergarten 
as  an  Americanizing  Influence;  the  use  of  Native  Dialects  and  of 
Spanish  in  Philippine  Schools ;  conditions  of  Effective  Supervision ; 
programs  for  Vacation  Institutes  for  Teachers ;  an  interesting  extract 
of  early  Philippine  History  told  for  use  in  the  schools ;  some  letters 
from  Filipino  students  in  this  country;  and  newsy  correspondence 
from  the  school  districts.  Altogether  the  Phillipine  Teacher  is  a 
most  instructive  publication. 

IT  appears  that  about  400,000  of  the  3,000,000  Filipino  children 
between  five  and  seventeen  years  of  age  are  in  the  schools.  Two 
thirds  of  these  pupils  are  from  nine  to  twelve  years  of  age.  The  age 
at  which  pupils  are  ready  to  enter  secondary  or  high  school  classes  is 
about  sixteen  or  seventeen.  Just  how  many  are  actually  in  the  high 
schools  does  not  appear.  But  Provincial  and  other  higher  schools  are 
being  established,  and  from  published  courses  are  evidently  made  to 
conform  to  local  needs  and  the  prevalent  attainments.  Mr.  White, 
to  whom  reference  has  been  made,  speaking  to  a  body  of  Filipinos 
said :  ^'  It  is  an  honorable  thing  for  you  to  know  much  ;  but  it  is  ten- 
fold more  honorable  to  so  train  your  mind  and  hand  together  that  you 
can  do  something ;  that  you  can  produce  something.  .  .  .  You  are 
to  have  a  definite  business  in  life ;  to  do  something  and  to  do  it  well." 
Speaking  of  the  Provincial  school  he  added :  ^^  It  must  teach  the  boy 
how  to  stand  upon  his  own  feet ;  how  to  earn  a  living  with  his  own 
hands  and  his  own  brain.  ...  It  is  to  give  him  an  ambition  to  own 
his  own  home,  built  upon  his  own  land,  and  so  make  himself  indeed 
a  free  man."  The  Provincial  school,  not  neglecting  the  literary 
courses,  gives  ''  instruction  and  training  in  certain  common  trades, 
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including;  carpentry^  iron  working,  agriculture,  business,  and  in  teach- 
ing." The  Vacation  Institute  for  Teachers  offers  lessons  on  tropical 
hygiene,  tropical  agriculture,  primary  industrial  processes,  woodwork- 
ing, Philippine  history  and  government,  aod  United  States  history  and 
citizenship  studies.  Mention  is  made  of  270  school  gardens  in  31 
provinces.  Batangas,  in  addition  to  35  of  these  gardens  has  a  twenty- 
five  acre  school  farm,  its  own  system  of  irrigation,  farm  stock  and 
equipments  and  regular  instruction. 

IN  this  connection,  attention  is  called  also  to  a  movement  in  Congress 
to  provide  for  the  future  assured  support  of  the  schools  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  introduced  by  Senator  Culberson.  By  resolution 
it  is  proposed  to  set  aside  one  half  of  the  69,000,000  acres  of  unappro- 
priated public  lands  in  the  islands  ^'  as  a  permanent  public  free  school 
fund  for  the  inhabitants  of  said  islands."  This  will  go  far,  if  realized, 
to  place  the  support  of  the  local  and  Provincial  schools  upon  a  per- 
manent basis.  With  improvement  in  the  industries  of  the  islands,  and 
especially  of  farming,  and  the  habits  and  comforts  of  living,  these  lands 
will  appreciate  in  value,  and  the  income  from  them  in  time  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  schools. 

NOT  school  people  alone,  but  cultivated  and  thoughtful  persons 
generally,  will  watch  with  interest  the  efforts  of  the  recently  con- 
stituted Spelling  Commission,  under  the  financial  patronage  of  Mr. 
Carnegie.  Whatever  one  may  think  personally  of  the  desirability  or 
feasibility  of  standardizing  our  English  spelling,  the  inclusion  of  such 
names  as  Professors  March  and  Lounsbury,  Brander  Matthews,  Henry 
Holt,  Dr.  Funk,  and  others  almost  equally  famous,  among  those  who 
are  co-operating  for  the  reform  must  command  respect. 

The  five  chief  objections  to  the  undertaking  are  summarized  in  a 
recent  newspaper  article  as :  ( i )  That  the  changes  necessary  would 
incidentally  destroy  things  (associations  of  words)  more  valuable  than 
they  could  create ;  (2)  the  futility  of  all  preceding  efforts ;  (3)  that 
reform  is  impossible  for  the  reason  that  the  existing  alphabet  is 
inadequate  ;  (4)  that  the  wrong  end  of  the  difficulty  has  been  attacked. 
Reform  should  be  in  pronunciation  instead  of  in  spelling;  (5)  that  if 
any  reform  is  made,  there  will  be  a  long,  long  time  of  transition 
through  which  weary  people  must  pass  before  any  good  results  come. 

THE  first  objection  Professor  Stoddard  accepts  as  ^*  the  most 
formidable"  one,  but  admits  that  it  is  an  objection  applicable  to 
all  changes  made  by  progress.  Of  the  second,  he  replies  that  ^*  the 
futility  of  amateur  effort  only  emphasizes  the  need  of  organized  pro- 
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fessional  effort.  Against  the  third  objection  he  cites  the  progress 
already  made  in  choosing  an  international  phonetic  alphabet,  and 
promises  the  co-operation  of  certain  learned  societies  with  the  Carnegie 
foundation  looking  to  this  end.  Concerning  the  fourth  objection  ^e 
says,  *'The  problem  before  the  committee  will  be  the  unification  of 
the  spelling  and  the  pronunciation,"  and  expresses  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  do  the  wise  thing.  He  avers  that  ^^  any  change  will  un- 
questionably be  at  the  moment  an  unmitigated  nuisance  .  .  .  and,  if 
the  result  be  worth  it,  .  .  .  we  shall  simply  have  to  bear,  as  best  we 
may,  the  evils  of  transition.'' 

If  the  intellectual  classes  among  us  become  once  persuaded  of  the 
educational  and  economic  importance  of  the  proposed  changes,  and 
that  they  mean  progress  in  culture  and  the  language  arts  in  a  large 
way,  they  will  not  hesitate  merely  because  the  problem  presents 
difficulties.     If  it  be  worth  doing,  this  only  adds  to  its  importance. 

THE  question  of  corporal  punishment  has  been  vigorously  dis- 
cussed in  Massachusetts  during  the  past  few  weeks,  owing  to  the 
discovery  of  the  fact  that  the  master  of  one  of  the  Boston  schools  has 
had  an  excessive  number  of  cases  during  the  year.  As  usual,  many 
hasty  conclusions  seem  to  have  been  drawn  and  various  extreme  state- 
ments have  been  made.  The  master  in  question  has  received  an  undue 
amount  of  harsh  criticism.  His  critics  have  not  taken  pains  to  in- 
quire what  kind  of  population  makes  up  the  constituency  from  which 
his  pupils  are  drawn  ;  what  has  been  the  previous  history  of  discipline 
in  that  school ;  what  forces  of  disorder  and  evil  have  been  operating ; 
what  has  been  the  result  of  the  alleged  overplus  of  punishments  on 
the  characters  of  the  recipients ;  what  is  the  ratio  of  cases  of  severe 
discipline  to  the  number  of  transferences  to  the  reform  school.  These 
and  many  other  considerations  should  affect  our  opinion  of  any  given 
case.  The  truth  is  there  is  no  fixed  rule  by  which  to  regulate  this 
matter.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  best  teachers  make 
the  least  use  of  corporal  punishment.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  can- 
not be  altogether  dispensed  with  and  sometimes  it  is  decidedly  the 
duty  of  a  good  teacher  to  use  it  and  indeed  is  the  test  of  his  goodness. 
Not  to  do  so  would  be  the  very  thing  that  would  prove  disastrous  both 
to  the  teacher's  and  the  school's  reputation  and  success.  Discipline 
must  be  maintained.  The  teacher,  not  the  pupil  or  pupils,  must  be 
master.  Otherwise  no  true  teaching  can  be  done.  The  time  to  estab- 
lish authority  and  mastery  is  at  the  beginning  of  a  given'  teacher's 
work  with  a  given  school  or  class.  Often  one  good  vigorous  assertion 
of  authority  at  the  outset  will  save  the  whole  situation  and  make  com 
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ing  days  and  months  easy  and  agreeable.  But  one  of  the  gravest 
mistakes  which  a  teacher  can  make  is  to  keep  applying  the  rod  con- 
tinually from  day  to  day  and  for  all  sorts  of  trifling  offences.  This  is- 
utterly  demoralizing  and  degrading.  Where  such  a  state  of  things^ 
exists  the  superintendent,  not  the  public,  should  make  a  careful  study 
of  the  situation,  find  the  causes  and  apply  the  proper  remedy.  Thia> 
is  partly  what  he  is  appointed  and  paid  to  do. 


Jt 


The  Universal  Language 

JULIA  HAMUS  MAY 

If  in  a  foreign  land  you  roam 
Knowing  alone  the  speech  of  home 
And  hear  no  fond,  familiar  word, 
How  it  your  soul  within  you  stirred 
To  tee  a  smile  on  some  kind  &ce, 
To  hear  a  voice  of  tuneful  grace. 
The  smile,  the  song,  thej  do  not  need 
Interpretation. 

These  indeed. 
Speak  native  tongue  to  you,  and  so, 
A  universal  language  show. 
Though  the  tired  lip  no  word  can  speak, 
Though  the  dazed  ear  In  vain  doth  seek 
To  understand, — 

The  smile  Is  still 
Translated  into  glad  good  will. 
And  the  iweet  voice  doth  often  bring 
A  wordless  joy  upon  its  wing. 

I  sometimes  wonder  with  what  speech 
The  angels*  lips  our  ears  will  reach. 
And  what  the  dialect  will  be 
Of  all  that  glorious  company 
Of  the  forgiven,  when  we  go 
Unto  the  land  no  man  doth  know, 
And,  just  inside  the  open  gate 
In  wondering  expectation  wait. 
Perchance  a  smile,  perchance  a  song. 
Shall  come  to  us  from  that  great  throng — 
Till  we  discover,  with  surprise. 
These  are  the  language  of  the  skies. 


Foreign  Notes 

EDUCATION   IN  MEXICO 

The  remarkable  progress  that  Mexico  is  making  under  the  rule  of 
President  Diaz  is  as  manifest  in  education  as  it  is  in  the  material 
development  and  the  political  consolidation  of  the  country  that  he 
has  accomplished. 

In  this  republic,  as  in  France,  there  is  a  centralization  of  power  in 
the  chief  magistrate  far  beyond  what  would  be  possible  in  the  United 
States,  and  this  has  enabled  the  President  to  impress  his  own  forceful 
will  upon  every  department  of  public  activity.  The  spirit  in  which 
President  Diaz  has  fostered  education  is  indicated  by  many  public 
utterances.  In  1896,  while  serving  his  sixth  presidential  term,  he 
said:  ^^If  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  desirable  in  every  social 
organization,  it  is  certainly  an  imperative  necessity,  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  to  democracies  and  to  nations  aspiring  to  the  democratic  form 
of  government.  No  people  can  live  by  ideal  abstractions.  In  order 
to  prepare  for  the  realities  of  social  life,  it  is  necessary  to  develop  in 
men  the  sentiment  of  their  personal  and  collective  worth,  to  make 
every  man  comprehend  the  importance  of  his  rights  and  the  gravity 
of  his  duties,  to  furnish  him  with  a  criterion  which  will  enable  him  to 
discern  his,  own  interests,  to  choose  the  party  with  which  he  will 
affiliate,  to  elect  the  representative  whom  he  is  willing  to  trust." 

A  national  system  of  education  in  Mexico  was  foreshadowed  in 
18579  when  the  republican  constitution  was  adopted,  but  the  law 
regulating  primary  education  was  not  passed  till  ten  years  later,  De- 
cember 2,  1867.  This  law  provided  that  primary  public  schooU 
should  be  free  and  secular,  and  that  primary  instruction  should  be 
obligatory  for  all  children.  A  state  normal  school  for  young  men  waa 
established  under  the  auspices  of  President  Diaz  in  i887»  and  a  second 
for  young  women  in  1890,  and  thus  a  great  impulse  was  given  to 
efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  corps.  The  local  normal 
schools  number  twenty. 

The  latest  complete  school  statistics^are  for  the  year  1902.  They  show 
5,847  public  schools  supported  by  the  central  and  state  governments, 
and  2,398  schools  supported  by  municipalities,  with  a  total  enrollment 
of  659,359  pupils  (415,197  boys;  244,162  girls),  equivalent  to  about 
5  per  cent  of  the  population.  This  proportion,  however,  is  mislead- 
ing, as  girls  rarely  attend  public  schools ;  the  ratio  of  boys  enrolled  to 
the  total  male  population,  namely,  7  per  cent,  is  a  fairer  estimate. 
The  expenditure  for  these  schools,  which  is  borne  by  state  and  local 
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appropriation,  was  $6,594,208.  The  parochial  schools,  which  in 
1903  enrolled  149,947  pupils,  have  greatly  improved  under  the  compe- 
tition of  public  schools.  The  period  for  compulsory  education  is  from 
6  to  12  years  of  age. 

Although  President  Diaz  made  primary  schools  his  first  care,  he  has 
not  been  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  secondary  and  higher  education, 
which  had,  however,  been  well  organized  before  his  day.  The  insti- 
tutions of  Mexico  corresponding  to  the  universities  and  professional 
schools  of  the  United  States  are  grouped  together  under  the  name  of 
*'  professional  schools,"  indicating  thereby  the  specialized  character 
of  higher  education  in  that  republic.  In  the  group  are  included  sisty- 
two  institutions,  of  which  twelve,  situated  in  the  federal  district,  are 
national.  They  comprise  a  school  of  law,  a  medical  school,  an 
engineering  school,  a  school  of  fine  arts,  the  conservatory  of  music, 
three  military  schools  and  a  higher  school  of  commerce.  In  the  recent 
reform  of  higher  education,  under  the  provisions  of  a  law  of  1896, 
specialization  has  been  strictly  maintained.  The  schools  correspond- 
ing to  our  high  schools  and  colleges  combined  are  styled  preparatory, 
indicating  their  great  purpose  of  imparting  general  education  as  a 
preparation  for  professional  study.  The  law  of  1867  made  like  pro- 
vision as  regards  liberal  or  general  education  for  both  sexes,  but 
naturally  the  actual  demand  for  liberal  education  for  young  women  is 
much  less  than  the  same  demand  for  young  men.  Of  42  public 
secondary  schools  reported  in  1902  there  were  for  boys,  30;  for  girls, 
9,  and  for  both  sexes,  3.  The  enrollment  in  the  schools  for  boys  was 
5)993  9  in  ^hc  schools  exclusively  for  girls,  2,531.  Of  the  total  7,046 
students  nearly  2,000  (exactly  1,941)  belonged  to  the  federal  district. 
It  is  indeed  in  the  federal  district  and  the  City  of  Mexico,  whose 
combined  population  is  1,476,000,  or  11  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  that  the  efforts  for  promoting  education  have  been 
most  effective. 

The  total  public  expenditure  for  education  in  1901  was  $99027,745. 
This  was  shared  by  the  federal  and  state  governments  and  the  munici- 
palities. 

THB    SOUTH   AMERICAN   RBPUBLICS 

In  all  the  South  American  countries  higher  education  is  more 
developed  than  primary  education.  In  Brazil,  primary  schools  are 
free,  but  education  is  not  compulsory  and  the  proportion  of  illiterates 
is  very  high,  according  to  official  reports  exceeding  80  per  cent  of  the 
population. 

In  the  Argentine  Republic,  primary  education  is  well  organized 
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and  18  obligatory  for  all  children.  In  1900  the  ratio  of  illiterates  over 
six  years  of  age  to  the  total  population  was  50  per  cent,  a  ratio  which 
in  the  last  five  years  has  been  reduced.  There  are  two  state  univer- 
sities, one  at  Buenos  Aires  and  another  at  Cordoba.  The  former  has 
recently  had  its  technical  departments  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
several  professors  from  the  United  States. 

In  Chile,  where  primary  education  is  gratuitous  but  not  compul- 
sory, the  ratio  of  illiterates  to  the  population  is  70  per  cent.  In  par- 
ticular localities,  however,  education  is  well  organized,  the  school.s  are 
attractive  and  the  attendance  good  Secondary  schools  for  both  boys 
and  girls  are  maintained  by  the  state  in  the  principal  cities. 

At  Santiago,  Chilian  and  Valdovia,  there  are  public  normal  schools 
for  men  enrolling  about  420  students,  and  corresponding  schools  for 
women  at  Serena,  Santiago  and  Concepcion  with  460  students. 

Outside  the  chief  cities  the  development  of  popular  education  has 
been  exceedingly  slow  in  all  the  republics  of  South  America. 

ABNORMAL   PSYCHOLOGY 

Dr.  Morton  Prince's  book  entitled  The  Dissociation  of  Personality 
is  the  most  remarkable  contribution  recently  made  to  abnormal  liter- 
ature. It  presents  an  extreme  case  of  multiple  personality  and  by  the 
scientific  precision  of  its  analysis  forces  us  to  admit  the  reality  of  the 
phenomenon,  while  at  the  same  time  showing  clearly  that  it  is  a  con- 
dition of  disease  and  beyond  the  control  of  any  but  skilled  specialists 
in  this  peculiar  malady. 

The  history  of  Miss  Beauchamp  and  the  three  separate  personalities 
which  struggled  for  the  control  of  her  hypnotic  self,  emphasizes  anew 
the  importance  of  studies  in  physical  psychology  and  also,  equally, 
the  need  of  that  careful  training  for  the  work  which  is  to  be  found 
only  in  special  clinics  like  those  for  which  Nancy  has  become  cele- 
brated, or  in  university  laboratories  like  that  of  the  College  de  France, 
conducted  by  Dr.  Janet,  to  which  only  students  of  approved  ability 
are  admitted.  Doubtless  these  investigations  yield  results  from  which 
even  elementary  teachers  may  derive  valuable  suggestions.  Among 
such  in  particular  are  the  recognized  effects  of  emotion  and  fatigue  in 
depressing  mental  activity,  and  further  the  great  importance  of  the 
development  of  that  inhibitory  power  by  which  the  individual  may 
preserve  himself  from  the  evil  effects  of  suggestions  arising  from 
others  or  from  his  own  mental  caprices. 

#  A.    T.    S. 


Book  Notices 

The  College  Mao  and  the  Colle^  Woman.  When  President  Roosevelt 
heard  that  his  visitors  were  from  Maine  he  spoke  at  once  of  President  Hyde. 
One  of  the  visitors  answered,  with  the  usual  satisfaction,  **  Yes,  we  believe  Mr. 
Hyde  to  be  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  the  small  college  presidents.**  **  Leave 
out  the  word  'small,'**  Mr.  Roosevelt  replied,  '*I  consider  him  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  our  college  presidents."  We  are  glad  that  President  Hjde  has 
dedicated  his  latest  book  to  a  man  who  fully  appreciates  it;  and  we  are  glad  that 
that  man  is  President  of  the  United  States.  The  dedication  is  appropriate,  for 
The  College  Man  and  the  College  Woman  has  the  qualities  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  It  is  strong,  practical,  fearless,  hopeful;  it  cliampions  the  cauae 
of  the  individual ;  it  is  built  on  the  love  of  fair  play,  admiration  for  the  power 
to  bring  things  to  pass,  youthful  enthusiasm  for  the  out-of-doors,  and  enduring 
faith  in  young  men  and  young  women. 

To-day  an  unwholesome  lot  of  our  educational  talk  must  be  classified  with 
the  **  literature  of  despair,**  so  far  as  it  may  be  classified  with  any  literature; 
there  Is  so  much  yearning  for  '*  the  good  old  days  **  before  the  present  era  of 
**  our  chaotic  education,*'  and  so  much  doubt  about  the  future.  To  emerge 
from  such  cold  and  darkness  into  the  sunlight  of  this  book  is  like  welcoming^ 
the  advent  of  spring.  For  the  book  reveals  throughout  "a  man  of  cheerful 
yesterdays  and  confident  to-morrows.** 

If  a  college  president  wishes  to  make  the  most'  out  of  his  instructors,  let  him 
read  this  book ;  if  an  instructor  wishes  to  make  the  most  out  of  his  students, 
let  him  read  this  book;  if  a  student  wishes  to  make  the  most  out  of  his  college 
course,  let  him  read  this  book ;  and  if  a  college  course  wishes  to  make  the  most 
out  of  itself,  would  that  it  could  read  this  book.  That  every  college  man  and 
woman  ought  to  do  so  is  a  trite  fact;  the  more  significant  fact  is  that  many  of 
them  are  reading  the  book.  The  waiting  list  at  the  library  is  long,  and  the 
supply  of  the  bookseller  is  short,  though  the  book  is  only  a  month  out  of  the 
press.  To  produce  such  a  work  in  a  day  when  the  shelves  are  crowded  with 
unread  and  unreadable  treatises  on  education  is  a  notable  achievement. 

Those  who  have  not  made  good  chance  to  read  all  the  chapters  have  turned  most 
commonly  to**  The  Continuity  and  Contrast  of  the  College  and  the  World,** 
*  *Greek  Qualities  in  the  College  Man,"  and  *  •  The  College."  For  in  these  chapters 
the  student  finds  high  incentive  to  fill  his  life,  both  in  college  and  in  the  dim 
future  after  commencement,  with  *'  the  cheerful  confidence,  the  exulting  eager- 
ness, the  glorious  liberty,  to  be  found  in  that  more  excellent  way  which  leads 
along  the  sunlit  heights  of  arduous  endeavor  for  the  love  of  God  and  for  the 
help  of  man." 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  vital  sentences :  **  There  is  not  a  bad  appetite  or 
passion  in  our  nature,  unless  perversion  makes  it  so."  **  The  goodness  of  good 
things  depends  upon  the  good  use  to  which  we  put  them."  **  The  greater  the 
difficulty,  the  greater  the  glory."  **  The  most  fundamenUl  question  a  man  can 
ask  about  our  character  is  whether  and  to  what  extent  we  habitually  treat  per- 
sons as  persons  and  not  as  things."  These  principles,  which  President  Hyde 
has  here  applied  so  forcibly  and  concretely  to  the  daily  conduct  of  college  Iife» 
are  the  very  ones  through  which  President  Roosevelt  **  has  wrought  in  the 
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world  what  he  was  taught  In  college,  and  shown  the  power  for  good  a  college 
man  can  be.** 

And  if  we  want  one  quotation  suggestive  of  the  wajr  a  young  man  worked 
from  legislator,  colonel  and  governor  to  president  of  the  United  States,  and 
how  another  man  became  the  youngest  college  president  in  the  United  States, 
we  can  find  it  in  the  lecture  on  **  Greek  Qiialities  " :  "  The  brave  man  brushes, 
conflicting  claims  into  the  background,  stops  his  ears  until  the  sirens'  voices 
are  silent,  stamps  on  his  feelings  as  though  they  were  snakes  in  his  path,  and 
does  the  thing  now  which  ever  after  he  will  rejoice  to  have  done.  In  these 
crowded  Imodem  days,  the  only  man  who  finds  time  for  great  things  is  the  man 
who  takes  it  by  violence  from  the  thousands  of  petty,  local,  temporary  claims, 
and  makes  it  serve  the  ends  of  wisdom  and  justice." 

Hawaiiao  Yesterdays.  By  Henry  M.  Lyman,  M.  D.  This  is  a  thoroughly 
readable  and  interesting  book,  giving  the  adventures  of  a  boy  who  was  born 
and  brought  up  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands — his  boyhood  covering  the  period  of 
transition  of  the  native  race  from  heathenism  to  civilization.  The  story  of 
this  transition  is  in  itself  dramatic  in  the  extreme.  Furthermore  some  of  the 
greatest  of  the  earth's  wonders  are  to  be  found  in  these  islands  of  the  sea.  The 
boyhood  of  this  boy  was  anything  but  monotonous.  He  had  opportunities  for 
hunting  and  fishing,  for  climbing  mountains  of  tremendous  altitude,  and 
exploring  awful  volcanic  craters,  for  voyaging  over  the  deep  in  all  sorts 
of  craft  and  meeting  all  kinds  of  good,  bad  and  indifferent  people,  that 
will  make  him  the  envy  of  his  boy  readers.  There  is  a  thoroughly  healthy, 
manly  tone  to  all  the  chapters.  These  are  actual  experiences  of  a  real  live 
boy,  not  mere  imaginings.  The  story  ends  with  his  arrival  in  the  United  States 
to  enter  college.  The  volume  should  displace  some  of  the  vapid  and  harmful 
light  fiction  that  creeps  so  easily  into  young  people's  libraries.  There  are 
twenty-seven  illustrations  and  two  maps.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

First  Lessons  In  Handicraft*  By  Maude  Summers.  Among  the  many 
publications  concerning  handicraft,  manual  trainings  constructive  work  and  the 
like,  this  little  book  of  ninety-eight  pages  more  than  holds  its  own,  despite 
certain  defects  in  arrangement  and  composition.  The  book  offers  a  sequence 
of  exercises  in  paper,  cardboard,  clay,  raffia,  yarn,  etc.,  grouped  around  interests 
appropriate  to  the  month.  It  is  well  within  the  ability  of  the  pupil  to  use,  and 
the  teacher  to  demonstrate.  Indeed  a  trained  teacher  would  find  the  instruc- 
tions quite  adequate.  For  the  average  general  teacher,  however,  more  detailed» 
careful  directions  and  better  drawings  would  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
purely  constructive  exercises. 

In  a  series  of  this  kind,  where  the  exercises  are  associated  from  month  to 
month  with  the  various  industrial  activities,  the  association  must  be  maintained 
for  a  considerable  time  to  be  of  any  real  value.  In  certain  chapters  the  author 
has  digressed  needlessly  from  the  chosen,  central  theme;  not  that  the  digres- 
sions are  not  valuable — they  are,  but  they  do  not  easily  assimilate  with  the 
center  of  interest. 

In  general  the  subject  matter  of  the  book  is  excellent,  the  exercises  distinctly 
suited  to  primary  work,  and  quite  evidently  the  outgrowth  of  successful  clasa 
room  experience.  With  a  more  consistent  grouping  of  the  exercises,  and  a 
closer  relation  between  the  diagrams  and  text,  it  would  be  one  of  the  best  books- 
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of  its  class.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  books  should  be  so  poorl  j  printed, 
badly  Illustrated  and  loosely  paragraphed.  It  is  the  most  earnest  teacher  onljr 
who  will  have  patience  to  unravel  the  fine  thread  of  idea  from  a  tangle  of  ex- 
pression. Every  text-book,  and  especially  for  children,  should  be  made 
attractive.  With  all  of  its  shortcomings,  the  book  is  a  storehouse  of  rich 
suggestion  for  the  live  teacher.    The  W.  M.  Welch  Company,  Chicago. 

Wilderness  Babies.  By  Julia  Augusta  Schwartz.  This  is  a  fascinating 
book  for  young  readers.  It  describes  the  babyhood  conditions  of  a  number  of 
animals,  such  as  the  opossum,  the  whale,  the  elk,  the  beaver,  the  rabbit,  squir- 
rel, bear,  fox,  etc.  Each  story  is  illustrated  with  full  page  portraits  of  the 
animals  at  home.  The  information  imparted  by  the  text  is  scientific  but  in 
simple  narrative  form  so  that  the  child  can  easily  understand  it.  It  is  a  charm- 
ing book  for  supplementary  reading  or  for  the  home  fireside.  The  illustrations 
are  from  drawings  by  John  Huybers  and  from  photographs.  Messrs.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co,  the  publishers,  are  building  up  an  interesting  list  of  books  for 
the  schools. 

Physical  Natare  of  the  Child,  and  How  to  Study  it.  By  Stuart  H. 
Rowe,  Ph.D.  Dr.  Rowe  is  well  known  as  a  pedagogical  writer.  He  has  been 
an  advocate  of  child  study  since  this  idea  first  took  root  among  educators.  In 
his  preface  he  observes  that  the  improvement  in  teaching  in  modern  times  is 
largely  due  to  a  general  perception  of  two  fundamental  principles.  First, 
**  that  action  is  the  first  law  of  growth ;"  second,  "  that  individuals  vary  enor* 
mously  in  their  capabilities  for  different  kinds  f  f  mental  and  physical  action.** 
These  two  thoughts  dominate  the  book.  In  the  course  of  his  chapters  he 
teaches  the  thoughtful  parent  or  teacher  how  to  judge  wisely  of  the  child's 
physical  and  mental  condition.  This  leads  naturally  to  a  wise  adaptation  of 
means  to  the  end  of  successful  training  and  preparation  for  life.  The  book 
should  be  added  to  the  educational  library  of  all  earnest  students  of  teaching, 
and  it  should  be  widely  read  by  parents.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price, 
90  cents. 

School  History  of  the  United  States.  By  Henry  William  Elson.  The 
author  thinks  that  there  is  no  other  civilized  people  who  are  so  unfamiliar  with 
their  own  history  as  the  people  of  the  United  States.  One  reason  for  this  he 
finds  in  the  dry  mechanical  style  of  the  great  majority  of  school  histories, 
which  tend  to  repel  rather  than  to  attract  the  pupil's  interest.  This  difficulty  he 
has  sought  to  obviate,  and  has  used  the  greatest  care  throughout  to  make  the 
book  interesting  as  well  as  attractive.  Surely  there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
accomplish  this  object,  for  the  story  of  our  country's  life  is  dramatic  in  the 
extreme.  We  think  the  author  has  been  successful  and  that  this  text-book 
will  be  found  one  of  the  best  for  school  use.  The  maps  and  illustrations  con- 
tribute immeasurably  to  this  end.  Of  course  a  tactful  and  resourcefiil  teacher 
will  be  able  to  enhance  the  effect  and  deepen  the  interest  of  the^  class  fin  this 
study.  The  complete  history  of  our  country  is  covered  from  the  beginning  to 
the  present  time.  The  last  topic  treated  is  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 
Valuable  appendices  give  statistics  that  otherwise  might  burden  the  pages  of 
the  texts.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  90  cents. 

English  Literature.  By  Alphonso  G.  Newcomer.  Dr.  Newcomer  is  asso- 
ciate professor  of  English  in  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  and  hit 
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book  gives  ample  evidence  of  class  room  work  and  lecture  teaching.  The  studj 
of  English  writers  is  taken  up  in  pleasing  harmonjr  with  the  usual  order  of 
treatment,  there  is  no  startling  break  from  the  accepted  method  of  expression 
and  classification.  There  is,  however,  tlie  delicious  charm  of  Or.  Newcomer's 
stjle  which  distinctly  marks  his  book  apart  from  others  of  its  kind.  His  keen 
appreciation  of  literature,  his  fine  sense  of  the  beautiful,  his  felicitous  expres- 
sions over  great  writers,  his  selections  from  their  works — all  go  to  make  a  book 
that  will  delight  the  heart  of  everjr  student  and  do  much  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
good  literature.  Used  either  as  a  text-book  or  as  a  general  reference  work,  it 
is  a  satisfying  and  stimulating  volume.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

Rational  Living.  By  Henry  Churchill  King.  Dr.  King  is  the  president 
of  03erlin  College,  the  author  of  several  standard  works  in  theology,  and  a 
profound  student  and  scholar.  In  his  latest  work  he  aims  to  give  some  of  the 
practical  inferences  from  modern  psychology,  and  to  make  generally  available 
the  most  valuable  suggestions  for  living  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  results  of 
the  best  workers  in  the  field  of  psychology.  The  material  is  gathered  under 
four  great  and  closely  interwoven  inferences  from  modern  psychology,  these 
constituting  the  four  main  divisions  of  the  book,  to  wit :  the  complexity  of  life ; 
the  unity  of  man ;  the  central  importance  of  will  and  action ;  and  the  concrete- 
ness  of  the  real,  the  inter-relatedness  of  all.  The  discussion  under  these  heads 
aims  to  give  in  the  field  of  practical  living  something  of  that  sense  of  unity  and 
sureness  that  the  investigator  of  natural  science  has,  and  that  can  come  only 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  involved.  The  work  is  eminently  scholarly,  and 
impresses  one  with  the  profundity  of  the  mind  that  conceived  and  executed  it. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

riodel  English  Prose.  Compiled  and  edited  by  George  R.  Carpenter. 
The  aim  of  the  editor  has  been  to  bring  together  into  one  volume  a  large  variety 
of  passages  of  various  kinds  from  English  and  American  literature,  each  to  be 
suitable  for  class  room  instruction  and  in  home  study  and  reading.  Teachers 
of  rhetoric  have  been  sorely  tried  to  find  proper  text-books  to  use  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  in  composition  and  rhetoric;  libraries  are  often  deficient 
in  material  needed,  and  time  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  students  to  read  volumes 
entire  in  search  of  material  definitely  illustrative  of  the  main  principles  of 
composition.  Professor  Carpenter's  collection  of  passages  comes  most  oppor- 
tunely, supplying  just  what  both  teacher  and  student  require  in  the  rhetoric 
class.  The  critical  power  displayed  stamps  the  selection  as  eminently  illustra- 
tive and  satisfactory.  It  is  a  handbook  that  will  find  substantial  and  constant 
use  in  all  classes  of  rhetoric  and  composition.  Macmillan  Company.  Price, 
90  cents. 

Tlie  Principles  of  Teacliing  Based  on  Psychology.  By  Edward  L. 
Thorndike,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology  in  Teachers'  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The  author  aims  to  show  how  to  make 
teaching  scientific  and  practical.  He  founds  his  system  on  established  facts 
rather  than  on  mere  principles,  thus  making  it  scientific.  The  practical  ele- 
ment is  sought  in  the  effort  to  give  the  teacher  a  positive  knowledge  and  a  per- 
sonal power  that  can  be  used  in  the  actual  work  of  the  class  room.  In  the  past 
twenty-five  years  there  has  been  a  real  progress  In  establishing  facts  and  prin- 
ciples which  were  formerly  obscure  and  unknown.    This  is  the  tendency  of  all 
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science.  Out  of  the  manifold  labon  of  many  workers  In  each  field  there  comes 
a  residuum  of  established  truth.  The  author  of  this  book  has  long  studied  the 
trend  of  modern  educational  efforts.  He  has  mastered  the  writings  of  the 
ieaders  in  this  field.  He  is  himself  a  practical  teacher,  and  well  qualified  to 
speak  authoritatiyelj  on  the  problems  of  this  great  profession.  His  book  is 
comprehensive,  suggestive  and  inspiring.  The  division  of  the  book  into  chap- 
ten  and  paragraphs,  the  paragraphs  being  divided  into  sub-heads,  is  helpful  to 
the  reader,  enabling  him  to  sense  the  unitj  of  the  book.  In  this  volume  will 
be  found  the  latest  results  and  best  thought  on  pedagogy.  A.  G.  Seller,  Pub- 
lisher, New  York. 

The  Most  Popular  Home  Songs,  selected  and  arranged  by  Gilbert  Clifford 
Noble,  A.B.,  Harvard  Universitj.  Messrs.  Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldrldge,  the  pub- 
lishers, have  done  a  real  service  to  young  people  throughout  the  country  by 
their  series  of  music  publications  in  which  are  Included  such  books  as :  Songs 
of  all  the  Colleges;  Songs  of  the  Eastern  Colleges;  Songs  of  the  Western 
Colleges ;  Songs  of  the  Flag  and  Nation ;  School  Songs,  and  other  works  in- 
cluding this  latest  volume  of  popular  home  songs.  The  music  and  words  are 
handsomely  presented  In  a  volume  suitable  either  to  be  held  by  the  individual 
singer  or  to  rest  upon  the  piano  or  organ  rack.  The  collection  Includes  a  great 
variety  of  songs  that  have  survived  the  test  of  time;  some  are  religious,  some 
patriotic,  some  sentimental,  all  popular  and  adapted  to  home  use.  The  volume 
Is  bound  in  paper  covers,  the  front  cover  with  an  attractive  color  design  appro- 
priate to  the  subject  of  the  book.    Price,  50  cents. 

The  Questions  of  our  Speech ;  The  Lesson  of  Balzac  Two  lectures  by 
Henry  James.  The  first  of  these  lectures,  delivered  last  spring,  raised  a  storm 
of  newspaper  comment  because  of  its  apt  criticlim  of  the  press,  the  public 
schools  and  other  Institutions  which  **  help  to  keep  our  speech  untidy  and 
slovenly."  The  lecturer  gave  some  Interesting  and  helpful  suggestions  In  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  words,  carefulness  of  pronunciation,  etc.,  which  are  well 
worth  permanent  preservation.  The  second  lecture  Is  a  searching  consideration 
of  the  principles  of  the  art  of  fiction.  Mr.  James  considers  Balzac  the  most  sig- 
nificant artist  of  all  the  writers  who  have  made  the  novel  a  specialty.  This 
book  is  a  choice  volume  for  the  literary  worker,  and  has  a  message  for  the 
multitude.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    Price,  $1  net. 


Periodical  Notes 

In  Everybody's,  for  May,  Vann  Thompson  draws  a  delightful  word  picture  of  Armand 
Palli&res  in  **  The  New  President  of  France.**~In  Tke  Paci/c  MomikJy.  for  April,  Dr.  Darid 
Starr  Jordan,  President  of  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr..  University,  an  authority  par  excellence  upon 
the  subject,  writes  about  the  trout  and  salmon  of  tne  Pacific  Coast  It  is  a  schohirlj  article  and 
thoroughly  readable.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  by  the  clever  hand  of  Sekko  ShimacU,  the  Jap. 
anese  artist. — With  May  the  hearts  o!  most  men  and  women  turn  to  thoufl^hts  of  makinff  things 
^row.  Very  happily  timed  then  is  the  May  Century* s^  '*jgrarden  number,*^beautif u[  with  garden 
pictures,  and 
an  interestin 
earnest 

made  by  v^oaa«u   &■..  m-m^u^^,  au   laia  «t  uv*«i    vu  a  i«^   a^wwvmuvumi   vru%ivwak,       >u  w.w  w«m <«...»  ^>|««>m-j  hui. 

Forum.— In  The  Delineator,  for  Ma)%  Justice  David  J.  Brewer  contributes  an  interesting  article 
on  "  Woman  in  the  Professions."— Tne  April  Atlantic  contains  a  rich  variety  of  articles  upon 
timely  and  important  topics.  Willard  G.  Parsons  contributes  a  striking  paper  entitled  "  Making 
Education  Hit  the  Mark." 
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School  Year,  SepC06  to  Jttae,'07 

WE  SHALL  PRESENT  TO  THB  READERS  OP 

EDUCATION  (Its  a7th  year) 

A  NOTABLE  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES   BY    LEADING   EDUCATORS,  ON 

College  Methods  and  Administration 

1.  Tbe  Collage  verMlf  the  UaivwTiity.    President  Geo.  F.  Fellows,  University  of  Maine. 

2.  College  vemie  the  High  School,— Methods.    Professor  Robert  S.  Aley,  Indiana  UnlTersity,  Bloom- 
ington,  Indiana. 

3.  The  College  Llbrerj.    Dr.  James  H.  Canfield,  Librarian,  Columbia  Unirersitji  New  York. 

4.  The  College  Laboratory.   (To  be  filled.) 

5.  The  College  venue  the  High  School,— Qoremmeiit.    Supervising  Principal  Artfanr  D.  Call,  Hart- 

ford, Conn. 

6.  Collem  Athletics  end  Phyilcol  Traloiiig.    Professor  D.  A.  Sargent,  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  Har. 

vard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

7.  Forefljic  Training  la  Colleges.     Professor  Thomas  C.  Trueblood,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

8.  The  CollMre  Qradflate  la  Trade  aad  ladostry.     Professor  H.  S.  Person,  Dartmouth  College, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

9.  College  Pnads  sod  Bspendltaras.    (To  be  filled.) 
10.    The  College  WeoMa  Qradaate.    (To  be  fiUed.) 

Among  other  articles  that  will  appear  during  the  year  may  be  mentioned  the  following,  which  are  but 
samples  of  the  many  rich  and  suggestive  papers  which  we  shall  lay  before  the  readers  of  Bncatloa:— 


Two  Articles  oa  School  lastnictloa  la  Rettglea,  by  Professor  Paul  Hanus,  of  Harvard  University 
(September  and  October). 

The  Oerauia  Bdooetleael  Sjstcai.    Professor  M.  D.  Learned,  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Sept.) 

What  Is  the  School  Dolag,  aad  What  Mora  Caa  it  Do  for  Right  Character  Balldli«?    Profes. 

sor  H.  H.  Home,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.  (Oct.) 

What  the  High  School  Should  Do  to  Pit  StudeaU  for  Colkge.    Principal  H.  C.  Leooatd,  High 
School,  Wilkesbarre.  Pa.  (Nov.)  -•  f  -#    -• 

A  Natloaal  Syeteai  of  ClaasHICBtloa  and  PronotSoa  la  BkaMOtary  Schools.    Associate  Super- 
intendent  John  P.  Garber,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Nov.) 

The  Coateat  of  Rellgloas  Inttructloa  la  Oenaaa  Pratastaat  Schools.    Professor  Bdward  O.  Sisson, 
University  of  Illinois. 

The  College  Batraaoe  Bxaalaatloa  Board's  Qnestloas  la  BagHsh.    Professor  Martha  Hale  Shack- 
ford,  Wcllcsley  College. 

Philology  la  the  Fraach  Class.    Professor  Prank  R.  Arnold,  State  Agricultural  College,  Logan,  Utah. 

The  Educational  SlgnMloance  of  Algebra  and  Oeometry.    Mr.  B.  C.  Ewer,  Northwestern  Uni- 
verstty,  Evanston,  III. 

School  Admialstratloa.    President  John  W.  Wilkinson. 

BeowuK,  the  Epic  of  the  Sazoas.    Rea  McCain,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

The  Fnactlea  of  Kaowledge  la  Edocatloa.    C.  B.  Gilbert,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  PfaKo  of  Israelltish  History  In  a  Systeai  of  Bducatloa.    President  N.  C.  Hirschy,  Bluffton,  Ohio. 

Actioa  aad  Reactioa  In  Prfanary  Schools.    Stuart  H.  Rowe,  Ph.D.,  Training  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

On  our  subscription  list  we  have  the  addresses  ol  nearly  every  Normal  School  in  the  United  States ; 


America,  Bulgaria,  Chile,  China,  England,  Egypt,  France,  Spain,  India,  Ireland,  Japan,  South  America, 
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Phases  of  Modern  Education 

VI* 

The  Relation  of  the  High  School  to  the  College 

DR.  KDWARD  F.  BUCHNBR,   PROFESSOR    OF    PHILOSOPHY  AND  BDUCATION, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA 

|HE  month  of  May»  182I9  will  ever  be  memorable 
in  the  development  of  American  educational  ideas 
and  institutions.  The  English  Classical  School 
in  Boston  was  then  opened  with  over  one  hun- 
dred pupils.  It  was  our  first  public  high  school. 
It  was  a  creature  of  the  school  committee,  au- 
thorized by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  at  the  town 
meeting  a  few  months  before,  and  maintained  by 
public  money.  Pupils  seeking  admission  to  it  were  required 
to  be  twelve  years  of  age  and  to  possess  some  preparation  by 
previous  studies.  Its  instruction  was  planned  by  the  committee 
to  extend  over  three  years,  and  to  include  advanced  and  ex- 
tended study  of  English,  geography,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geom- 
etry, plane  trigonometry,  navigation,  surveying,  mensuration, 
ancient  and  modern  history  and  chronology,  history  of  the 
United  States,  logic,  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy,  moral 
and  political  philosophy.    The  teachers  in  this  new  school  had 

*  This  article,  originally  Intended  for  the  Februarj  number,  was  una  void- 
abljr  delayed  until  now.  We  hiye  preserved  the  numbering  noted  in  our  origi- 
nal announcement  of  the  series. — Eds.  Education. 
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to  offer  as  a  necessary  qualification  for  their  positions  that  they 
had  been  regularly  educated  at  some  university.  Three  years 
later  it  became  known,  in  some  unaccountable  way,  as  the  Eng- 
lish High  School,  the  name  which,  after  some  early  relapses  to 
the  original,  has  clung  to  it.  It  was  a  school  successful  from 
the  start. 

The  arguments  which  led  to  this  remarkable  reform  in  school- 
ing are  even  more  interesting  and  instructive  than  those  external 
achievements.  This  public  project  arose  as  a  critical  reaction 
against  the  prevailing  type  of  the  English  Grammar  School  or 
the  Latin  School.  In  its  report  the  committee  called  attention 
to  such  a  situation  as  this :  ''  The  branches  of  knowledge  that 
are  taught  at  our  English  grammar  schools  are  not  sufficiently 
extensive  nor  otherwise  calculated  to  bring  the  powers  of  the 
mind  into  operation  nor  to  qualify  a  youth  to  fill  usefully  and 
respectably  many  of  those  stations,  both  public  and  private,  in 
which  he  may  be  placed.  A  parent  who  wishes  to  give  a  child 
an  education  that  shall  fit  him  for  active  life,  and  shall  serve  as 
a  foundation  for  eminence  in  his  profession,  whether  mercantile 
or  mechanical,  is  under  the  necessity  of  giving  him  a  dififerent 
education  from  any  which  our  public  schools  can  now  furnish.'' 
It  is  notable  how  in  one  sentence  there  is  given  here  in  em- 
bryonic, but  popular,  form  the  central  ideas  of  the  two  chief 
opposing  theories  of  secondary  education  which  we  are  now 
developing  eighty-five  years  later.  They  noted  the  psychology 
of  the  individual  mind  and  the  vocational  aspect  of  school  work, 
as  we  would  say  to-day.  They  were  generous  enough  to  fol- 
low the  lead  of  these  two  ideas,  which  our  debaters  are  prone 
to  make  so  mutually  hostile.  Such  was  the  well-defined  begin- 
ning of  the  American  public  school  movement. 

This  high  school  movement  was  the  third  and  last  phase  of 
the  development  of  secondary  education.  Its  historic  founda- 
tions lay  in  the  schools  typical  of  the  colonial  and  the  federaliz- 
ing periods,  respectively,  of  early  American  history.  More 
than  a  century  of  colonial  history  depended  educationally  upon 
the  Latin  grammar  school.  This  earliest  type  of  American  sec- 
ondary school  was  patterned  after  the  English  ^'fitting''  schools. 
It  was  severely  classical.     Greek,  Latin  and  mathematics  con- 
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stituted  the  one  rigid  course  of  study.  It  prepared  boys  for  the 
few  colleges  of  the  day,  and  these  in  turn  for  the  respectable 
and  eminent  professions. 

About  1750  the  se(;ond  phase  of  secondary  education  appeared 
with  the  organization  of  the  academy.     This  movement  spread 
with  the  coming  of  the  Revolution,  and  this  type  of  school  be- 
came peculiarly  democratic,  more  nearly  expressive  than  the 
old  Latin  school  of  the  social  consciousness  which  was  becoming 
peculiar  to  the  young  republic.    The  academy  was  not  free, 
but  charged  tuition.     It  presented  a  wider  range  of  studies,  and 
largely  ignored  the  existence  of  the  colleges  and  their  entrance 
requirements.     It  defied  the  reign  of  classicism  in  higher  edu- 
cation, and  introduced  English   and  the  sciences.      It  even 
extended  its  work  so  as  to  overlap  the  first,  and  occasionally 
the  second,  years  of  college  work.     In  its  later  period  the 
academy  developed  the  courses  of  study  known  as  the  English- 
Latin,  English,  and  Scientific.     At  the  height  of  its  develop- 
ment, it  has  been  estimated  that  there  were  in  the  United  States 
about  six  thousand  of  these  academies  enrolling  over  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  students.     Between  these  two  move- 
ments, for  many  of  the  old  classical  fitting  schools  continued 
their  activity,  there  was  no   serious  friction.     The   academies 
became  the  finishing  schools.     The  educational  public  adapted 
itself  to  the  two  dififerent  aims  of  secondary  education  fixed  in 
these  institutions — ^the  one  for  business  or  life,  the   other   for 
higher  collegiate  training — without  any  great  disturbance  of  its 
own  mental  composure.     American  life  was  apparently  tending 
to  organize  itself  into  certain   social  groups.      Little  did  the 
masters  and  patrons  of  secondary  education  in  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century  realize  that  they  were  slowly  but  surely  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  intenser  and  more  critical  interpretations 
and  reactions  of  the  half  century  to  follow. 

We  may  glance  back  a  moment  to  still  earlier  times  in  edu- 
cation and  see  that  the  secondary  school  as  such  has  always 
represented  the  chief  interests  of  peoples  from  time  to  time.  It 
is  much  older  than  either  the  collegiate  or  the  elementary 
school,  between  which  it  stands  to-day  peculiar  in  it  relations 
to  each.     The  true  origin  of  our  high  school  is  to  be  found  in 
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the  monastic .  and  cathedral  schools  which  made  their  appear- 
ance with  the  organization  of  Christianity  in  continental  Eu- 
rope. When  the  universities  came  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  they  speedily  grafted  themselves  on  to  the  secondary 
schools,  and  soon  acquired  a  domination  over  these,  a  relation 
which  continues  with  modifications  to  the  present  time*.  When 
the  elementary  schools  came  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  they  repeated  the  grafting  process  of  the  universities, 
but  from  below.  Caught  between  the  elementary  and  higher 
forms  of  education,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  secondary  school 
has  been  forced  to  struggle  for  the  relatively  free  position  which 
it  occupies.  Chiefly  in  Europe,  and,  in  part  in  America,  the 
secondary  school  continues  to  stand  in  the  historic  and  now 
traditional  relation  to  higher  education. 

The  high  school  movement  in  America  began  in  name  about 
1761,  when,  it  seems,  the  term  was  first  used  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania colony.  **Free  Academy,"  **  Union  School,"  "  Classi- 
cal High  School,"  and  «« English  High  School  "  were 
designations  representing  the  various  types  of  high  school 
which  appeared.  Soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Federalist  party 
in  American  politics,  this  movement  grew  in  strength,  and  is 
best  described  in  terms  of  the  ^'  Public  High  School."  This 
appeared  in  response  to  a  public  demand.  It  followed  the 
broad  academic  policy  of  the  academies,  but  was  to  be  free  to 
the  people.  These  schools  developed  slowly  before  the  war  of 
the  sixties.  That  secondary  education  was  in  a  very  chaotic 
state  fifty  years  ago  is  well  indicated  by  various  reports  and 
estimates.  (Owing  to  their  great  expense  and  their  relation  to 
population  densities,  they  were  located  mostly  in  cities,  and 
were  accordingly  known  as  city  high  schools.)  One  report  of 
1851  says  eighty  cities  had  high  schools;  in  1852,  sixty-four 
were  reported  in  Massachusetts;  in  1856,  ninety-seven  were 
reported  in  Ohio;  while  Dr.  Harris  conservatively  estimates 
that  in  i860  there  were  not  more  than  forty  high  schools  in  the 
whole  country. 

At  first  the  high  school  existed  with  little  or  no  definite  rela- 
tion to  the  college.  It  was  most  frequently  designed  in  the 
Western  districts  to  furnish  a  little  study  in  addition  to  that 
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offered  by  the  elementary  schools  below  it.  In  the  £ast  it  was 
generally  regarded  as  giving  a  training  inferior  to  that  of  those 
secondary  schools  which  were  preparatory  to  the  colleges.  This 
is  seen  in  part  in  the  development  of  at  first  two,  and  later  more, 
courses  of  study,  as  the  classical,  English  or  scientific,  commer- 
cial, and  manual  training.  The  high  school  pupil  had  a  new 
freedom  of  choice  between  these  courses  not  permitted  the  stu- 
dent following  the  strictly  conservative  single  course  in  the  old 
preparatory  school.  The  public  high  school  grew  so  rapidly 
that  even  at  an  early  date  it  began  to  rival  the  academy,  chiefly 
through  the  competition  of  courses.  The  latter  has  been  slowly 
but  surely  narrowing  its  scope  until  it  has  practically  assumed 
the  position  held  by  its  earlier  antagonist,  the  Latin  school,  as 
a  mere  fitter  for  college,  doing  the  work  which  the  college  from 
its  exalted  position  demands  for  entrance. 

In  the  forties  the  public  high  school  began  to  be  fiercely 
attacked  by  the  opponents  of  taxation  for  secondary  education. 
This  controversial  stage  extended  over  two  or  three  decades ; 
and  it  now  exists  in  some  isolated  quarters  where  the  public 
high  school  must  still  justify  its  right  to  exist.  The  legal  aspect 
of  the  contention,  however,  was  practically  settled  in  the  1850 
decision  of  the  Michigan  Court,  which  gave  the  high  school 
a  right  to  exist  when  so  voted  as  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
people.  There  is  not  space  to  trace  out  this  interesting  phase 
of  high  school  development,  although  it  would  throw  much 
light  upon  the  present  day  public  demand  that  the  college  yield 
to  social  needs  in  the  matter  of  secondary  and  higher  education 
and  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  public. 

The  high  school  may  assume  the  attitude  either  of  non- 
recognition  or  recognition  of  the  existence  and  functions  of  the 
college.  The  college  on  its  part  may  do  likewise  respecting 
the  high  school.  Where  both  exist  independently  of  each 
other,  each  doing  its  work  in  its  own  way,  we  have  a  strained 
state  of  educational  individualism.  This  atomism  has  usually 
existed  in  the  pioneer  phases  of  educational  efforts,  but  soon 
becomes  intolerable  to  the  attainments  and  needs  of  those  who 
benefit  by  each  form  of  school.  It  is  sooner  or  later  replaced 
by  the  attitude  of  recognition.     This  in  turn  develops  into  two 
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types :  either  a  complete  domination  of  the  lower  by  the  higher, 
or  a  mutual  and  fraternal  recognition  of  the  work  of  each  in 
relation  to  the  other.  These  types  have  actually  appeared  in 
the  development  of  the  relation  of  the  high  school  to  the  college. 
The  chief  expression  of  the  relation  of  the  two  in  their  instruc- 
tion, organization  and  equipment  is  found  in  the  question  as  to 
what  shall  constitute  a  partial  or  complete  fulfillment  of  the 
conditions  for  transition  from  the  lower  to  the  higher.  The 
problem  has  been,  How  can  we  educationally  make  the  high 
school  pupil  into  the  college  student. 

The  first  type  of  this  attitude  to  appear  was  the  older  scheme 
of  college  domination.  When  the  high  schools  came  to  be 
established,  they  gradually  submitted  to  the  order  handed  down 
from  above,  just  as  the  earlier  academies  and  Latin  schools 
had  done  previously.  Truly,  but  oddly  enough,  the  fashions 
of  this  old  half-adjustment  were  set  by  the  private  colleges  of 
the  East.  These  said  that  admission  shall  be  based  on  exam- 
inations only,  given  at  the  college  by  the  faculty.  This  plan, 
it  has  been  contended  for  long,  has  both  its  good  and  its  bad 
features.  Those  who  have  favored  it  argued  that  a  high  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  was  thus  maintained  in  the  secondary  school. 
It  came  from  the  outside,  or  rather  from  above,  and  not  from 
within,  and  thus  was  as  pure  as  it  was  elevated.  It  left  the 
relation  of  the  lower  school  to  the  college  a  purely  voluntary 
one,  there  being  no  compulsion  in  it.  Its  opponents  held  that 
college  dominance  made  entrance  examination,  and  not  indi- 
vidual development,  the  only  end  of  high  school  efforts.  Cram- 
ming kept  out  true  teaching.  The  lower  school  was  interpreted 
at  best  as  only  a  feeder  to  the  higher.  College  training  was 
for  only  the  few  and  not  for  the  many.  Each  college  was  a  law 
unto  itself,  and  the  high  school  could  not  find  any  uniformity 
in  the  entrance  requirements. 

The  other  typical  relation  has  during  the  last  forty  years 
been  so  emphatically  replacing  the  old  scheme  as  to  make 
secondary  education  the  great  vortex  of  all  debatable  phases 
of  modern  education  above  the  elementary  grades.  It  is  not 
too  strong  to  say  that  secondary  education  has  been  the  problem 
of  the  last  generation.    The  new  system  still  originates  with 
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the  higher  institutions,  but  should  be  called  interpretation  rather 
than  domination.  The  high  school  has  been  met  half  way, 
and  has  been  permitted  to  speak  for  itself.  And  the  college 
has  been  learning,  besides,  that  human  life  is  really  broader 
than  its  own  campus.  Although  the  college  has  taken  the  lead 
in  the  current  readjustments,  it  has  reached  the  point  where  it 
is  ready  to  consider  the  real  problems  in  secondary  education. 

This  phase  of  the  development  of  the  relations  between  the 
high  school  and  the  college  has  presented  itself  in  two  rather 
distinct  but  closely  related  movements.  The  first,  occurring  in 
the  third  quarter  of  the  last  century,  began  in  the  colleges  them- 
selves. It  was  that  readjustment  of  collegiate  education,  made 
in  light  of  the  work  of  the  high  school,  which  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  courses  or  schools  or  departments,  intended 
to  parallel  to  a  certain  extent  the  old  classical  course,  and  yet 
lead  to  a  baccalaureate,  as  the  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  or  the 
Bachelor  of  Science.  Such  was  one  meaning  of  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  at  Harvard  (1851),  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
at  Yale  (1852)  and  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  at  the  University  of  Michigan  (1853).  In  these  new 
departments  **  modern"  subjects  replaced  Greek.  A  new  type 
of  collegiate  training  came  in,  and  with  it  the  opportunity  for 
secondary  non-classically  trained  students  to  venture  into  a 
college  course.  The  next  readjustment  more  clearly  recog- 
nized the  work  of  the  high  schools,  and  gave  to  some  of  it  the 
old-time  interpretation  of  being  fit  for  college  admission.  Be- 
fore 1869  the  college  student  had  proved  by  individual  exam- 
inations his  possession  of  the  required  amount  of  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  English  grammar,  Latin,  Greek,  ancient 
history  and  geography.  Appearing  at  the  rate  of  one  subject 
a  year  in  the  early  seventies,  these  new  subjects,  taught  in  the 
fitting  schools,  were  given  admission  stfinding :  history  of  the 
United  States,  physical  geography,  English  composition,  physi- 
cal science,  English  literature  and  modern  languages.  Har- 
vard College  led  off  in  four  of  these,  and  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  two.  These  concessions  did  not  rob  the  colleges 
of  any  of  their  academic  highness,  but  gave  a  larger  reason  to 
the  secondary  schools  for  their  existence.     They  did  not,  how- 
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ever,  lessen  the  height  of  the  old  entrance  examination  barrier 
to  the  college,  nor  give  to  the  high  school  any  other  character 
than  that  of  a  fitting  school. 

The  remaining  movement  has  appeared  in  the  last  thirty- 
five  years.  Within  this  time  the  high  school  has  come  into  its 
own.  The  work  that  it  can  do,  and  not  what  it  must  do,  is  the 
definite  idea  about  which  the  numerous  aspects  of  this  move- 
ment center.  As  contrasted  with  the  old  relation  of  domination 
and  individual  examination,  it  has  brought  in  the  new  relation 
of  organic  adjustment  between  secondary  and  higher  education. 
It  has  given  us  the  two  systems  of  accredited  schools  and  uni- 
form examinations.  This  movement  has  been  making  for  a 
complete  and  two-sided  adjustment  as  against  the  earlier  half- 
adjustment.  The  best  interpretation  of  this  progress  can  be 
presented  by  a  review  of  the  different  methods  which  have 
been  projected  and  modified  in  order  to  solve  the  problems 
'inherent  in  the  recognized  rights  of  the  high  school  and  the 
wishes  of  the  college. 

I.  In  187 1  a  single  college  took  the  first  step.  In  order  to 
foster  a  closer  relation  between  the  two  grades  of  schools,  the 
University  of  Michigan  introduced  the  system  of  accrediting 
secondary  schools.  This  has  become  known  as  the  Michigan 
plan.  It  admits  graduates  of  the  lower  schools,  approved  after 
inspection  by  one  or  two  members  of  the  university  faculty,  to 
its  freshman  class  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principals. 
This  was  a  great  concession  to  the  existence  of  the  lower  school 
as  a  unit ;  but  it  was  merely  the  logic  of  the  policy  of  a  state 
university  applied  to  a  system  of  public  schools.  The  plan 
became  popular.  In  twenty-five  years  nearly  two  hundred 
higher  institutions  adopted  it.  The  faculty  committee  inspected 
the  secondary  school.  When  tried  and  tested,  the  school  was 
taken  as  the  guarantee  for  the  individual  students  it  sent  up  to 
the  college.  It  should  be  noted  that  college  control  still  lingers 
in  this  plan ;  the  higher  faculty  must  be  satisfied.  The  aim  of 
accrediting  schools,  however,  was  not  to  get  rid  of  the^entrance 
examinations,  but  to  develop  the  high  schools.  It  introduced  a 
new  yet  voluntary  relationship  between  them  and  the  university. 
About  thirty  years  later  the  original  plan  became  cumbersome. 
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and  the  university  has  changed  to  the  more  modern  method 
of  creating  an  official  inspector  of  high  schools. 

2.  The  Indiana  plan,  begun  in  1873,  accredits  high  schools 
to  the  state  university  and  other  higher  institutions  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education »  a  process  which  was  legalized  by  legisla- 
tive enactment.  This  Board,  guided  by  the  visitation  of  schools 
by  its  members,  creates  a  list  of  commissioned  schools,  which 
are  in  fact  high  schools  preparatory  to  the  university.  The 
Minnesota  plan,  instituted  later,  varies  slightly  from  that  of 
Indiana.  Its  legislature  established  a  State  High  School  Board, 
the  chairman  of  which  is  ex  officio  the  president  of  the  state  uni- 
versity. This  Board  maintains  a  State  High  School  Inspector, 
to  whom  is  detailed  the  special  work  of  securing  the  data  war- 
ranting the  addition  or  the  removal  of  high  schools  to  or  from 
the  accredited  list.  State  appropriations  go  to  the  high  schools 
approved  in  Minnesota. 

3.  About  1887  the  California  plan  was  devised  by  the  state 
university.  It  is  a  modification  of  the  Michigan  plan,  and  has 
a  large  faculty  committee,  representing  five  or  six,  or  even 
more,  academic  departments,  to  conduct  the  visitation  and  in- 
spection of  secondary  schools.  Being  in  a  commonwealth  not 
possessed  of  a  stable  population,  the  University  of  California 
added  the  feature  of  accrediting  schools  outside  the  state,  ac- 
cepting graduates  of  such  as  had  been  examined  and  accredited 
by  a  college  or  university  having  entrance  requirements  equiva- 
lent to  its  own. 

4.  The  accrediting  plan  was  widely  adopted,  but  modified  to 
suit  the  needs  of  individual  institutions  by  the  method  of  a 
special  inspector  of  high  schools,  who  is  made  an  official  of  the 
state  university.  This  modification  appeared  in  most  of  the 
states  in  the  North  Central  division. 

5.  The  amelioration  of  the  traditionally  rigid  relation  of  the 
high  school  to  the  college  continued  in  the  more  formal  organ- 
ization of  societies  and  associations  of  teachers,  made  up  of 
selected  representatives  from  each.  Their  aim  has  been  chiefly 
to  develop  mutually  helpful  relations  and  understandings,  and 
where  possible  to  introduce  harmony  into  a  situation  hitherto 
largely  chaotic.     This  voluntary  movement  began  in  1885  ^^^^ 
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the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools.  It  suggested  the  Commission  of  Colleges  in  New 
England  on  Admission  Examinations.  The  College  Associa- 
tion of  Pennsylvania,  organized  in  1887,  grew  in  1892  into  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  in  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland.  In  1895  there  appeared  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and 
the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States.  This  type  of  effort  has  also  appeared  in 
several  organizations  limited  to  particular  states.  Two  em- 
phatic features  in  these  organizations  must  be  noted.  Each 
association  is  limited  to  a  certain  geographical  area.  The 
term  **  preparatory"  appears  in  the  title  of  all  but  one  of  these 
associations,  the  exception  fortunately  using  *<secondaiy  **  in 
its  stead.     Collegiate  control  still  shows  its  traces. 

6.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  national  movement  which 
has  produced  our  solitary  classic  study  of  secondary  education. 
In  1892  the  National  Education  Association  appointed  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  which  published  in  1893  its  report,  based 
on  the  reports  of  the  ninety  sub-committeemen,  divided  about 
equally  between  the  two  grades  of  schools  (being,  in  fact,  the 
work  of  the  committee  of  oTie  hundred).  This  single  piece  of 
work  has  done  more  than  anything  attempted  before  or  since  to 
put  a  tangible  meaning  into  the  phrase,  **the  completion  of  a 
secondary  course  of  study."  It  did  not  solve  the  high  school 
problem,  but  it  so  reformed  the  conception  of  it  as  to  enable  the 
colleges  to  see  the  situation  in  a  clear  light.  This  report  re- 
jected the  preparatory  and  accepted  the  secondary  conception 
of  the  high  school,  and  boldly  approached  the  scope  and  organ- 
ization of  it  from  a  strictly  educational  point  of  view.  The 
values  of  the  several  subjects  of  study,  their  correlation,  sample 
courses  centering  about  the  four  main  groups  of  history,  language, 
mathematics,  and  natural  science,  the  choice  of  studies,  the 
meaning  of  a  high  school  course,  the  pedagogic  pleas  for  better 
teachers,  and  the  same  kind  of  teaching  for  all  high  school 
pupils  irrespective  of  their  future  study  or  work,  were  among 
the  leading  contributions  to  the  high  school  situation.  To  be 
compelled  to  say  that  the  committee's  recommendations  have 
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not  been  adopted  does  not  mean  that  the  discussion  of  modern 
secondary  education  has  not  been  broadened  and  enriched  by 
them. 

7.  A  distinct  aspect  of  the  present  relation  of  the  high  school 
to  the  college  appeared  with  the  introduction  of  elective  studies 
in  both.  The  principle  of  choice  recognized  the  inviolability 
of  individual  tastes  and  talents,  and  admitted  that  both  the 
lower  and  the  higher  schools  were  charged  with  the  duty  of 
permitting  the  youth  to  develop  any  worthy  special  interest 
that  appealed  to  him.  Election  of  studies,  growing  out  of  the 
older  plan  of  election  by  course,  brought  forward  the  new  idea 
that  higher  education  can  be  measured  quantitatively.  Under 
the  old  system  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  any  measuring  at 
all  could  be  done  only  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  the  specified 
work  accomplished. 

8.  Another  national  effort  to  specialize  in  the  solution  of  the 
upward  adjustment  of  the  high  school  appeared  in  1899  ^'^^^ 
the  final  report  of  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Require- 
ments appointed  in  1895  by  the  National  Education  Association. 
Its  chief  aim  was  to  stir  the  colleges  to  determine  and  to  agree 
upon  national  units  or  norms,  which  should  be  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States.  This  ideal  has  almost  been  realized  in 
the  case  of  the  entrance  requirements  in  English  language  and 
literature.  This  committee  appealed  to  the  expert  scholars 
through  their  several  special  associations,  and  based  its  sugges- 
tions upon  their  several  reports. 

9.  The  next  move  in  the  readjustment  followed  the  key 
word  of  co-operation.  The  two  stages  of  higher  education 
were  to  be  organically,  and  not  individuall}*,  brought  together 
through  the  modification  and  the  ultimate  uniformitization  of 
the  college  entrance  examinations.  In  1900  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland 
was  organized.  At  its  first  examination  in  1901,  held  in 
sixty-seven  places  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  there  were 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-three  candidates,  whom  nearly  fifty 
colleges  were  ready  to  accept  if  certified  by  the  Board.  This 
plan  continues  the  traditional  over-emphasis  upon  the  prepared- 
ness of  the  individual  student  at  the  close  of  his  secondary 
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school  career,  and  really  neglects  the  school  itself  where  the 
individual  is  trained. 

10.  The  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools,  created  by  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  in 
X901,  reported  the  following  year  its  plan  to  centralize,  in  the 
interest  of  economy  and  more  effective  organization,  the  inspec- 
tion and  accrediting  of  secondary  schools  in  its  territory.  In 
making  more  explicit  the  meaning  of  a  high  school  by  defining 
the  unit  plan  for  courses  of  study,  it  hopes  to  secure  uni- 
formity in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  colleges  and 
universities  in  its  field.  A  unit  study  is  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion extending  throughout  the  year,  with  four  or  five  periods  a 
week  of  forty-five  minutes  each.  A  high  school  is  one  that 
gives  instruction  in  at  least  fifteen  such  units,  three  of  which  in 
English  and  two  of  which  in  mathematics  are  required.  A 
Board  of  Inspectors  was  called  for,  which  is  to  organize  the 

whole  process  of  school  visitation  and  to  prepare  the  list  o( 
accredited  high  schools  efifective  for  all  the  members  of  the 
Association. 

11.  In  1902  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate 
Board  was  organized,  comprising  representatives  from  nine  of 
the  colleges  and  universities,  not  including  Harvard  and  Yale. 
The  aim  is  to  certificate  for  college  work  the  graduates  of  such 
secondary  schools  as  are  approved  by  the  Board,  particularly 
since  1904.  The  Board  ventures  to  examine,  but  not  inspect 
by  direct  visitation,  such  schools  as  seek  the  privilege  of  certi- 
fication. This  Board  dutifully  respects  the  locally  traditional 
attitude  towards  preparatory  institutions,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
rule  which  requires  that  a  secondary  school  to  be  approved 
must  be  able  '*  to  prepare  for  college  according  to  some  one  of 
the  recognized  plans  of  entering  the  colleges  represented  on 
this  Board.*' 

12.  Again  in  1902  a  committee  reported  to  the  Conference  of 
Collegiate  and  Secondary  Instructors  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the 
plan  of  a  high  school  providing  for  six  years'  work,  instead  of 
the  long  since  customary  four  years'.  With  this  distinctly  new 
movement  of  expansion  we  reach  the  present  stage  of  the  high 
school  problem.  In  several  cities  there  has  been  a  growing 
practice  of  letting  the  high  school  work  dip  down  into  that  of 
the  grades,  such  as  beginning  a  foreign,  ancient  or  modem, 
language.  And  for  a  much  longer  time,  there  has  been  in 
many  institutions  definite  collegiate  recognition  and  acceptance 
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of  freshman,  and  even  sophomore,  work  done  in  the  high 
school.  Whether  the  six  year  hish  school,  which  seems  to  be 
an  assured  early  development,  will  rob  the  college  of  its  first 
two  years,  or  by  its  increasing  weight  compress  the  work  of  the 
lower  grades  into  narrower  time  limits,  the  future  alone  can 
tell  us. 

The  collegiate  relations  of  the  high  school  seem  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  interestingly  opposite  developments  which 
have  been  aptly  described  as  *<the  attitude  of  the  East"  and 
'«the  attitude  of  the  West.''  The  former  clings  to  the  old 
examination  system  greatly  modified;  the  latter  to  the  new 
accrediting  plan.  Which  is  the  more  traditional  and  which  i» 
the  more  modernly  American  may  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
two  years  ago  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  higher  institutions 
representing  every  state  and  territory  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  were  admitting  students  on  the  accredited  plan.  It 
at  least  is  fortunate  that  the  growth  of  this  adjustment  has  sa 
clearly  reached  the  stage  where  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  to  give  these  two  interpretations  of  the  relation  of  the 
high  school  to  the  college  a  fair  but  closely  critical  trial.  It  ia 
noteworthy  that  there  has  been  no  sustained  modern  movement 
to  keep  the  high  school  and  the  college  divorced.  Some  few 
there  are  who  would  call  the  former  in  terms  of  the  latter,  and 
have  tried  to  set  the  fashion  of  naming  it  '*  the  people's  college."' 
But  the  positive  outcome  of  the  many  massive  agencies  in  the 
readjustments  is  to  give  to  both  a  more  tangible  significance  in 
terms  of  the  civic  and  social  life  surrounding  them. 

Neither  the  high  school  nor  the  college  of  the  present  is  a 
finality.  Both  are  prophetic  of  the  future.  With  the  majority 
of  our  college  students  coming  from  the  high  school,  and  with 
over  eighty-five  per  cent  of  all  secondary  students  in  our  public 
high  schools,  we  might  well  be  prepared  for  the  unexpected. 
The  public  high  school  has  become  the  distinctively  American 
school,  upsetting  all  theories  of  social  levels,  and  asserting  a 
vigorous  democracy  in  education  and  in  life.  It  has  shown 
that  it  can  appreciate  scholarly  tastes,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
it  can  be  aware  of  the  needs  of  the  individual  adolescent  and  his 
social  requirements  as  a  future  citizen.  The  high  school  is 
welcoming  an  increasing  number  of  college  and  university 
trained  teachers ;  and,  after  a  season  of  the  theory  that  it  should 
prepare  for  life,  we  are  practicing  the  idea  that  an  education 
eood  enough  for  life  is  good  enough  for  college  admission. 
And  with  this  we  truly  arrive  at  the  point  where  we  can  see 
how  accurately  the  Boston  School  Committee  of  1821  analyzed 
and  attempted  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  progressive  American 
life. 
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American  Students  in  France 

PROr.   R.  C.   8UPBR,  WK8LBYAN   UNIVERSITY,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

^R  young  Americans  intending  to  study  in  France, 
no  matter  in  what  department,  the  objective  point 
is  almost  always  the  capital.  This  is  largely  due 
to  the  tradition  that  Paris  is  France  and  France 
is  Paris.  However  true  the  belief  may  have 
been  at  no  great  distance  in  the  past,  it  is  becom- 
ing less  so  year  by  year.  During  the  last  two  or 
three  decades  the  government  has  done  so  much 
for  education  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  that  in  some 
departments  the  provincial  universities  are  on  a  plane  with  that 
of  the  metropolis.  It  is  evident  that  with  the  general  advance 
in  intelligence  and  with  the  increasing  number  of  competent 
teachers  seeking  employment,  not  all  or  even  a  majority  can 
find  positions  at  the  capital.  It  is  certain  that  the  average 
Parisian  French  is  no  better,  if  as  good,  as  that  spoken  in  some 
of  the  provincial  cities  and  towns.  Besides,  where  there  are  so 
many  distractions  it  is  only  those  with  a  fixed  purpose  and  a 
strong  will  who  are  in  no  danger  of  losing  their  bearings. 
Excitement  is  the  bane  of  the  serious  student  and  the  temporary 
resident  in  Paris  who  can  resist  its  allurements  is  not  often  met 
with.  To  the  uninitiated  it  sounds  very  well  if  one  can  say 
that  he  has  studied  in  Paris ;  but  the  name  and  the  real  thing 
are  two  very  different  matters.  I  have  met  not  a  few  persons 
who  had  ^^  studied  in  Paris  "  for  years  whose  French  was  no 
better,  in  fact  not  as  good,  as  that  of  others  who  never  set  foot 
on  Gallic  soil. 

After  spending  a  couple  of  semesters  at  German  universities 
and  acting  upon  what  I  considered  competent  advice,  I  betook 
myself  to  Lausanne  in  Switzerland  to  enter  upon  the  systematic 
study  of  French.  Discovering  at  the  end  of  one  term  that  my 
purposes  would  be  better  served  at  Grenoble  I  went  thither. 
Here  I  found  many  foreigners,  chiefly  Germans,  though  there 
were  among  the  number  a  few  Americans.  The  summer 
sessions  at  Grenoble  are  much  frequented  by  young  people 
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from  all  parts  of  Europe,  while  not  a  few  cross  the  Atlantic  to 
attend  French  lectures  durinj;  the  long  vacation.  After  an 
interval  of  ten  months  in  Paris  I  returned  to  Grenoble  to  finish 
the  course  in  French  literature.  Instruction  at  the  French  uni- 
versities is  mainly  by  lectures  as  in  Germany ;  it  is  designed 
for  mature  students.  Graduation  is  conditioned  upon  examina- 
tion, not  upon  a  certain  number  of  terms  spent  at  the  university. 
That  promotion  does  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  of  the  ten  persons  who  presented  themselves 
for  examination  in  the  section  to  which  I  belonged  four  failed 
to  pass,  one  of  them  for  the  second  time.  Our  examination 
was  exclusively  in  French  and  hinged  almost  entirely  on  our 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  language  and  our  knowledge  of  its 
literature.  To  each  candidate  a  theme  was  assigned  on  which 
he  was  expected  to  write  without  help  from  grammar  or 
dictionary.  For  this  exercise  four  hours  were  allowed.  We 
were  next  put  to  translating  from  our  vernacular  into  French. 
A  couple  of  pages  from  Dickens  fell  to  me.  I  found  this  more 
difiicult  than  original  composition  and  did  not  attain  quite  as 
high  a  grade.  Next  in  order  we  were  subjected  to  a  public 
oral  examination  in  the  presence  of  a  considerable  number  of 
visitors.  We  did  not  receive  our  reports  until  the  third  day. 
That  we  rose  early  and  hastened  to  inspect  the  bulletin-board 
on  which  the  names  of  the  successful  candidates  were  to  be 
posted  may  be  taken  for  granted.  I  am  convinced  from  my 
own  experience  that  as  soon  as  American  students  become 
more  familiar  with  the  educational  opportunities  afforded  by 
the  French  universities  a  larger  number  will  betake  themselves 
to  that  country.  In  many  respects  they  will  find  their  sur- 
roundings more  homelike  than  in  Germany.  France  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  democratic,  or  perhaps  I  should  say,  more 
republican.  The  people  generally  show  very  little  respect  to 
titles  and  one  may  address  any  Frenchman  with  the  simple 
monsieur  without  committing  a  breach  of  etiquette.  At  Gre- 
noble I  found  the  professors  always  willing  to  help  a  student  in 
every  way.  They  were  not  only  aflTable  and  easy  of  access  at 
all  times  but  invited  us  to  their  houses,  to  picnics,  and  to  other 
social  gatherings.     They  tried  to  make  us  feel  that  we  were 
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their  peers.  Grenoble  is  a  most  charming  place  of  residence. 
It  is  not  excessively  hot  in  summer,  owing  to  the  proximity  of 
mountains ;  nor  disagreeably  cold  in  winter  because  rather  far 
south.  As  a  rule  I  found  the  French  people  delightful.  Their 
artistic  instinct  is  remarkable.  Whatever  they  do  shows  excel- 
lent taste.  No  people  that  I  have  met,  habitually  express 
themselves  with  so  much  ease  and  precision.  Even  the 
peasants  manage  to  talk  interesdogly.  What  they  have  to  say 
about  commonplace  matters  is  rarely  said  in  a  commonplace 
way.  I  know  Paris  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
immoral  city  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  Who  is  in  position  to 
make  a  just  comparison?  Oaly  he  is  competent  to  do  so  who 
has  resided  for  months  or  years  in  several  of  the  large  cities  at 
home  and  abroad  :  such  persons  are  few  indeed.  The  Parisians 
claim  that  they  put  their  worst  side  out  when  there  are  moat 
foreigners,  especially  Americans,  among  them.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  comic  papers  are  about  equally  indecent  alt 
the  year  round.  Besides,  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  stand- 
ard of  morals  among  the  Latin  races  differs  from  that  prevailing 
farther  north.  Perhaps  climate  has  more  to  do  with  this  matter 
than  race.  Fenelon  advised  against  teaching  young  ladies 
Italian  and  Spanish  because  of  the  number  of  dangerous  books, 
printed  in  these  languages. 
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them  he  gave  that  full  devotion  peculiar  to  the  collie,  and  when 
in  the  room  could  usually  be  found  snugly  asleep  under  the 
desk  of  one  of  these  boys. 

It  had  been  one  of  those  particularly  happy  days  that  come 
to  every  successful  school.  Things  had  moved  along  smoothly, 
classes  had  recited  well,  the  young  people  had  studied  dili- 
gently, and  Miss  Wilson  had  come  as  near  to  self-satisfaction 
as  she  ever  did.  Only  thirty  minutes  of  the  last  recitation  hour 
remained.  Many  of  those  in  the  room  were  the  ones  Miss 
Wilson  knew  the  best,  considered  almost  personal  friends,  and 
depended  upon  for  assistance  and  never  found  it  necessary  to 
discipline. 

Miss  Wilson  was  busy  about  the  room,  attending  to  the 
numberless  things  that  must  be  settled  before  the  close  of  a 
well-rounded  day.  She  had  called  students  to  her  desk  for 
consultation,  had  talked  with  others  at  their  own  seats,  had 
several  times  been  out  of  the  room  as  was  her  custom,  and 
frequently  no  one  had  missed  her,  for  it  was  a  part  of  her 
training  that  they  should  not  watch  her  and  should  not  care 
whether  she  was  in  the  room  or  out  of  it.  She  had  practically 
eradicated  the  **When  the  cat's  away  the  mice  will  play^ 
^notion.  Finally  it  became  necessary  to  consult  the  principal 
and  she  went  to  the  oflSce  on  the  second  floor.  She  was 
detained  some  time,  and  as  she  descended  the  stairs  an  un- 
familiar sound  greeted  her  ears,  the  sound  of  a  swaying, 
turbulent  populace.  As  she  turned  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and 
through  the  wide-open  double  door  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
room,  for  a  moment  she'  was  dazed.  Was  it  her  school? 
Were  those  the  orderly  students  she  had  left  ten  minutes 
before  ? 

Boys  were  standing  in  their  seats  hurling  something  at  their 
comrades  and  adding  bursts  of  laughter  with  every  missile. 
Books  crashed  to  the  floor  from  desk  tops,  the  revolving  chairs 
banged  against  the  desks,  and  to  add  to  the  commotion,  Nanky 
Poo  was  barking  his  biggest  barks  as  he  jumped  after  the  fly- 
ing fragments.     Altogether  it  was  pandemonium  let  loose. 

Miss  Wilson  stepped  to  her  desk  and  rapped  sharply  with 
her  ring,  the  only  signal  she  ever  used  in  attracting  attention, 
and  that  only  in  emergencies. 
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Instantly  there  was  a  husfar  and  every  face  lifted  to  meet  Mi8» 
Wilson's  flashing  eye  and  look  of  scorn,  a  look  new  to  them  on 
her  usually  kindly  face. 

*'  You  have  betrayed  my  trust  in  you ;  you  have  betrayed 
yourselves ;  you  have  betrayed  your  school/' 

The  stillness  increased. 

**  Every  boy  concerned  in  this  disorder  will  come  to  the 
recitation  seats.'' 

Without  looking  about  them,  without  an  instant's  hesitation 
to  see  if  the  others  were  coming »  various  boys  in  different  parts 
of  the  room  arose  almost  simultaneously  and  came  forward, 
nine  of  them  in  all»  **  to  say  nothing  of  the  dog«'*  for  Nanky  Poo 
trotted  along  with  the  rest. 

^'  Are  the  disorderlies  all  here?"  asked  Miss  Wilson. 

The  boys  looked  the  two  rows  over.  **  Yes,  everybody's 
here,  Miss  Wilson,"  said  Forris. 

*  <  You  may  return  to  your  seats  and  I  will  meet  you  after 
school." 

The  stillness  was  oppressive  for  the  remaining  minutes. 
Miss  Wilson  seemed  a  thousand  miles  away,  so  completely  did 
she  withdraw  herself  from  all  sympathy  with  the  school.  They 
could  not  divine  what  was  passing  in  her  mind.  She  was 
really  discouraged  and  disheartened.  She  had  been  so  proud 
of  the  sympathy  and  confidence  that  had  existed  between  the 
school  and  herself;  she  felt  she  had  lifted  them  above  the  level 
where  she  must  watch  them  and  had  carried  them  a  long  way 
toward  self-government  and  now,  when  she  trusted  them  fully, 
they  had  failed  her.  Next  doubt  crept  in  and  she  wondered  if 
she  had  been  deceived  all  the  time.  Had  they  behaved  well 
only  when  they  thought  she  was  near  and  had  she  failed  in  her 
attempt  to  be  something  more  than  a  watchful  dragon? 

Then  she  softened  a  little  when  she  recalled  the  directness 
and  promptness  with  which  the  boys  answered  when  she  called 
for  the  offenders.  At  least  they  were  no  cowards,  but  were 
willing  to  tell  the  truth  and  take  the  consequences.  Their 
manliness  was  to  be  commended,  but  why  had  they  acted  so 
before  ? 

**This  is  the   most  serious  breach  of  discipline  that  has 
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occurred  in  this  room  for  years,"  Miss  Wilson  said  to  the  nine 
boys  that  night.  **I  am  humiliated  beyond  expression  and 
unless  there  is  something  that  I  don't  understand,  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  deal  with  you  severely.  Will  someone  tell  me 
your  side  of  the  story  ? " 

«<  ni  tell  you,  Miss  Wilson,"  said  Forris,  twisting  his  fingers 
in  and  out  of  Nanky  Poo's  mat  of  hair.  *<  It  was  nothing  but  a 
little  frolic." 

*<  Rather  an  expensive  frolic  for  the  school,  it  seems  to  me. 
You  acted  like  a  pack  of  untutored  savages, — Sandwich 
Islanders  in  their  ante-civilized  days." 

Every  boy  burst  into  laughter  and  Miss  Wilson  looked  in 
surprise  from  one  to  another.  Things  were  getting  worse  and 
worse.     Were  they  laughing  at  her? 

Forris  could  never  bear  to  have  anyone's  feelings  hurt  and 
he  hastened  to  say,  *<  You  don't  understand.  Miss  Wilson.  Let 
me  tell  you.  We  did'nt  go  to  work  to  make  you  trouble.  I 
was  most  to  blame,  for  I  started  the  rough  house.  I  lifted  my 
desk  cover  just  after  you  left  the  room  and  found  that  someone 

had  put  a  great  big  sandwich  in  it ."    Here  the  boys  all 

laughed  again  and  the  shadow  of  a  smile  crept  into  Miss 
Wilson's  face  as  she  began  to  see  the  association  started  by  her 
characterization  of  them. 

**You  know,"  continued  Forris,  **that  I  always  go  shares 
with  Woolsey,  so  I  tossed  him  half.  Then  the  other  boys 
begged  for  some  and  we  passed  it  around  the  quickest  way. 
You  came  in  when  things  were  the  liveliest." 

They  talked  together  for  some  time  until  the  case  gradually 
grew  clearer.  Miss  Wilson  saw  deeper  into  the  actual  spirit 
of  the  affair  and  began  to  understand  that  it  was  just  a  boyish 
frolic  without  any  very  deep  root  in  anything  else.  Forris  had 
really  summed  it  up  in  his  first  remark. 

«« Perhaps  I  am  feeling  this  more  deeply  than  necessary," 
said  Miss  Wilson,  <*but  it  seemed  a  very  serious  matter  to  me 
at  first.  I  want  to  think  about  it  over  night  and  defer  my  final 
judgment  until  to-morrow.  To  help  me  to  a  just  decision,  I 
should  like  to  know  from  each  of  you  in  writing  just  how  you 
consider  the  matter  and  something  about  your  intentions  for  the 
future." 
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The  next  morning  nine  notes  were  on  her  desk  and  although 
•he  had  not  asked  for  a  definite  promise  from  themt  yet  they 
all  had  thought  it  best  to  make  one  varying  in  form  according 
to  the  character  of  the  individual.  Some  statements  were  very 
laconic  as»  **  I  will  not  take  advantage  of  your  absence  from  the 
room  " ;  *  *  I  will  not  create  any  disturbance  in  the  session  room 
hereafter."  One  or  two  were  a  little  more  elaborate,  one  boy 
writing*  **  I  think  you  can  depend  upon  me  to  refrain  from  any 
such  disturbances  as  I  took  part  in  yesterday,  whether  you  are 
in  or  out  of  the  room,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.** 
James,  who  had  a  legal  strain  in  his  blood,  wrote,  '*  I,  the 
undersigned,  do  hereby  swear  that  I  will  raise  no  disturbance 
in  Miss  Wilson's  room,  or  in  any  other  .room  in  the  Grafton 
High  School  building  during  school  hours  between  March  third 
and  June  twenty-first.*' 

These  promises  were  all  duly  signed  and  each  one  carried  a 
postscript  in  which  the  boys  expressed  their  opinion  of  the 
afiair.  They  all  gave  what  Miss  Wilson  was  seeking,  the 
boy's  point  of  view  and  she  looked  deep  into  their  hearts  as  she 
read  their  frank,  boyish  expressions : — 

**  I  think  the  afifair  is  of  no  very  great  importance  in  itself, 
but  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  you  took  hold  of  it  as  you  did, 
as  if  it  had  been  treated  lightly,  it  might  have  been  repeated." 

^'  I  cannot  say  how  serious  a  matter  it  was  as  I  was  out  of 
the  room  during  the  worst  part,  being  hit  only  twice.  I  think 
as  it  was  the  first  time,  you  treated  it  just  right." 

**  I  do  not  think  the  matter  was  very  serious  since  it  had 
never  happened  before  and  I  think  will  never  happen  again. 
But  I  do  not  think  the  matter  was  treated  too  seriously." 

**  I  do  not  consider  that  the  disturbance  was  very  serious  or 
that  it  was  meant  in  a  lawless  or  defiant  spirit.  Of  course 
those  who  took  part  in  it  should  be  brought  to  time.  Left  alone, 
that  spirit  might  become  a  habit  in  the  room." 

<<I  do  not  think  that  this  matter  ought  to  make  you  very 
anxious.  Of  course  the  work  of  the  school  demands  that  there 
should  be  no  disturbances,  but  the  circumstances  combined  to 
bring  on  this  infraction.  The  sandwiches  were  left  in  the  desk 
and  during  the  last  division  some  of  the  boys  did  not  have 
much  to  do." 
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**It  was  quite  bad  for  a  few  minutes  as  it  was  unsafe  for 
anyone  to  get  away  from  the  protection  of  his  desk  cover  for 
fear  of  being  hit.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  for  you 
to  act  like  a  common  school-teacher,  at  any  rate  not  with  those 
who  caused  the  commotion  this  time." 

*<As  a  breach  of  discipline,  the  affair  yesterday  was  serious, 
although  there  was  nothing  serious  in  the  thing  itself.  It  was 
nothing  mean  or  dishonest.  It  was  just  fun  and  outside  of  a 
schoolroom  it  would  have  been  all  right. 

I  think  you  took  the  matter  too  seriously  at  first — that  is,  the 
first  time  you  talked  to  us.  I  think  that  you  realize  now  the 
spirit  in  which  the  thing  was  done.  At  least  your  final  decision 
is  perfectly  just.  This  pledge  will  probably  take  the  place  of 
the  self-control  which  is  evidently  lacking.  This  failure  ta 
control  ourselves  was  the  real  fault  in  the  case.** 

She  read  and  re-read  each  communication,  and  laying  them 
aside  on  her  desk,  looked  over  the  heads  of  the  school  at  the 
snow-flakes  whirling  about  in  the  turbulent  March  wind.  All 
the  morning  she  turned  the  problem  over  and  over  until  she 
thought  she  saw  it  in  right  proportions.  Yesterday  she  had 
been  too  near  to  get  any  perspective. 

Whenever  she  had  anything  to  say  to  the  school  she  took  the 
time  as  they  assembled  at  noon.  She  had  a  way  of  talking  to 
them  as  one  would  address  an  individual  and  it  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  them  close  into  her  confidence.  As  usual  she 
began  to-day  without  formal  preface : — 

<*  When  I  stepped  into  the  room  yesterday  in  the  midst  of  the 
commotion,  it  seemed  as  though  the  entire  structure  of  a  good 
school  which  you  and  I  had  builded  together  was  tumbling 
about  our  heads.  I  spoke  as  severely  as  I  could  but  not  as 
severely  as  I  felt,  for  you  cannot  understand  my  utter  discour- 
agement. Then  nine  manly  boys  came  forward  at  my  call  and 
hope  stirred  again.  We  had  a  frank  discussion  of  the  matter 
last  night  and  I  trust  we  all  have  some  added  light.  Perhaps 
I  have  expected  too  much.  You  have  always  responded  sa 
readily  to  every  trust  reposed  in  you  that  I  had  come  to  feel 
that  you  would  never  be  guilty  of  the  things  that  occur  in  many 
schools, — things  which  may  not  violate  any  deep-seated  prin- 
ciple but  which  mar  the  harmony  and  destroy  the  efiiciency  of 
the  organization.     You  are  young  men  and  women ;  you  think 
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deeply  and  truly  upon  many  serious  problems  of  life ;  in  count- 
less ways  you  are  mature,  so  mature  that  we  older  people  easily 
forget  that  childhood  and  childhood  ways  are  not  very  far 
behind  you.  While  you  are  young  men  and  women  you  have 
not  yet  entirely  'put  away  childish  things.'  I  would  not 
crush  out  your  joyousness ;  I  would  not  make  you  old  and 
staid,  for  youthful  buoyancy  is  too  precious  to  the  world,  but» 
nevertheless,  I  shall  continue  to  insist  that  a  certain  fitness  of 
things  must  render  impossible  such  outbursts  as  yesterday's. 
If  you  came  to  my  home  you  would  not  be  guilty  of  such  a 
breach  of  etiquette ;  you  would  not  like  it  in  your  own  homes. 
Remember,  then,  that  we  spend  more  of  our  waking  hours 
here  than  we  do  anywhere  else.  If  that  is  true,  should  we 
not  keep  this  always  a  dignified  place  for  which  we  and  every- 
body else  will  have  entire  respect? 

*<As  for  those  who  were  concerned  in  yesterday's  outbreak,  I 
am  convinced  that  they  will  cause  no  more  trouble  and  I  am 
discussing  the  afifair  with  you  publicly  that  the  rest  of  you  may 
learn  the  same  lesson. 

*'  I  refuse  to  watch  you ;  I  refuse  to  be  tied  to  my  desk  or  even 
to  the  room  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  order.  That  is  your 
affair.  The  days  here  are  for  you,  and  while  I  am  ready  to 
assist  and  to  advise,  do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  detail  me  to  police 
duty.  The  school  exists  for  you,  and  every  moment  of  my  time 
and  every  bit  of  my  strength  consumed  simply  in  keeping  order 
must  be  taken  from  higher  service  that  I  might  render,  so  you 
become  the  losers.  I  can  give  you  more  valuable  assistance  in 
other  directions  and  in  justice  to  yourselves  you  should  strive  to 
get  the  best  I  have  to  offer.  Help  me  to  keep  my  self-respect ; 
to  live  with  you,  not  your  jailer,  not  your  task-master,  but  your 
willing  helper,  adviser,  and  friend." 

The  school  listened  in  sympathetic  interest  and  from  that 
time  until  graduation  in  June,  Miss  Wilson  had  no  cause  to 
complain  of  such  outbursts.  Toward  good  government  and 
toward  right  school  spirit  she  won,  besides,  nine  active,  valuable 
assistants  in  her  *<  Sandwich  Islanders.** 


^ 
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Juvenile  Literature 

JAMBS  X.  ROOXR8,  SAN  FRAMCISCO,  CAL. 

|AR£LY  have  the  well-inked  pens  of  our  writers 
and  critics  touched  upon  the  subject  of  juvenile 
reading,  yet  its  importance  is  readily  realized 
by  any  thinking  person  who  recognizes  that  it  is 
in  these  plastic  and  growing  years  of  one's  youth 
that  the  precious  habit  of  reading  is  acquired. 
Reading  is  truly  a  habit  invariably  formed  in  our 
childhood.  Those  elders  of  to-day  who  are  de- 
nied the  sacred  privileges  of  holding  silent  communication  with 
the  best  thoughts  gathered  by  the  greatest  minds  failed  in  their 
younger  years  to  learn  the  art  of  reading.  They  lack  the  key 
f  which  opens  volumes  to  the  practiced  seeker  and  which  it  seems 
is  only  bestowed  upon  those  who  from  childhood  have  continued 
their  insatiable  love  for  books.  A  growing  appetite  is  developed 
that  craves,  as  it  were,  for  the  best  and  wholesome  thoughts 
dished  by  the  foremost  caterers  ol  literature. 

The  literature  of  childhood  gives  color  and  tone  to  one's 
reading,  which  becomes  most  apparent  in  the  latter  years  of 
our  life.  *'  Whatever  way  the  twig  is  twisted  so  shall  the  tree 
grow,"  happily  applies  here ;  so  if  an  intelligent  and  sane  desire 
is  inculcated  early  in  the  young,  the  foundation  is  often  laid  for 
the  real  lover  of  books — books  that  speak  in  the  best  way  of  the 
best  that  men  have  thought  in  all  ages. 

In  the  last  five  years  volumes  have  been  written  about  the 
general  public  taste  for  <*  novels,"  historical  and  problematic, 
and  their  unparalleled  number  of  editions  which  have  passed 
through  the  press.  The  reasons  for  this  are  attributed  to 
various  sources  by  many  different  writers  who  earnestly  believe 
they  have  unearthed  the  cause  of  this  universal  literary 
<*  mania."  Some  writers  have  condemned  this  type  of  litera- 
ture as  a  sign  of  degeneracy,  while  others  see  in  it  only  a 
healthy  and  hopeful  growth  of  the  reading  habit  among  the 
public.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  with  some  people 
'^  novel  reading  "  has  become  simply  a  disease  of  the  mind. 
People  demand  on  the  whole  nothing  but  fiction.    Fiction  is 
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the  cup  that  quenches  at  present  the  public's  thirst ;  this  unsettled 
sentiment  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  average  person 
neglected  in  his  childhood  to  gain  the  incalculable  taste  for  the 
standard  authors* 

They  lack  that  discriminating  and  artistic  sense  which  only 
comes  after  years  of  constant  reading  over  the  vast  field  of 
recorded  thought.     The  learned  literate  discards  entirely  the 
ephemeral  penny-a-line  writers  that  simply  strike  a  passing 
fancy  of  the  public's.     This  sort  of  writer  scribbles  down  to  the 
public  instead  of  forcing  the  public  to  rise  up  to  the  best  in  him 
and  others.     In  short,  the  true  reader  always  takes  from  the 
shelves  those  much- worn,  dear  friends  of  years'  acquaintance* 
ship;  books  that  have  been  written  for  all  people,  and  at  all 
ages,  in  a  universal  language  and  a  style  that  is  everlasting.     It 
is  with  them  that  our  book-lover  from  childhood  has  built  up  a 
friendship  in  those  reflective  quiet  hours  of  leisure  that  have 
slowly  yet  surely  kindled  within  an  ardent  love  tainted  with  a 
deep  reverence  for  the  masters  of  English  literature.     Such  men 
as  Victor  Hugo,  George  Eliot,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Stevenson^ 
are  readable  at  all  times  under  any  circumstances;  and  this 
universality  constitutes  the  real  sign  of  genius.     Even  Scott,  who 
might  be  considered  as  the  real  originator  of  the  ^*  historical 
novel,"  has  that  essential  quality  of  permanency  noticeably 
lacking  in  our  modern  writers.     But  enough  of  this  wanderings 
moralizing  vein,  and  let  us  be  back  to  our  subject,  that  of 
juvenile  reading. 

It  is  in  the  immature  years  of  childhood  that  the  real  basis  of 
our  future  public  literary  standards  are  being  formed,  for  it  is 
in  these  youthful  years  that  the  humane  streams— originality^ 
imagination,  and  the  emo'tions — are  most  like  a  raging  torrent, 
deep  and  wild  in  its  nature.  It  is  only  through  these  human 
qualities  that  it  becomes  possible  to  grasp  the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  open  book.  A  pedantic  reader  seeks  only  knowledge  by 
means  of  his  intellect,  therefore  he  fails  to  feel  with  the  author. 
If  this  be  true  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of  those  interested 
individuals  such  as  librarians,  booksellers,  and  writers,  to 
inculcate  during  this  susceptible  period — childhood — a  real 
desire  for  the  best  that  the  human  mind  has  coined  into  express 
sion  by  means  either  of  the  tongue  or  pen. 
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The  acquiring  of  this  habit  for  good  reading  should  be 
considered  as  a  vital  factor  in  the  education  of  the  child »  for 
an  insight  into  and  a  knowledge  of  literature  is  the  foundation 
to  a  liberal  and  cultured  education.  But  sad  to  say,  even 
recognizing  this  fact,  we  neglect  to  make  provisions  for  its 
being  put  into  practice.  A  boy  aims  generally  to  read  through 
a  book  as  rapidly  as  possible,  his  greatest  desire  being  to  get 
finished ;  in  short,  his  desire  is  to  know  the  outcome  of  the  plot 
of  the  story  and  so  it  is  essential  that  there  be  such  a  plot  to 
satisfy  his  desire  for  excitement.  He  does  not  pause  to  consider 
any  particularly  striking  paragraph  or  go  into  raptures  over  the 
admirable  style  of  the  author,  but  instead  yearns  to.  know  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  bad,  as  personified  in  the  villain,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  good,  humanized  by  the  hero.  This  omnivorous 
type  of  to-be-finished-quick  reading  becomes  often  simply  a  sort 
of  fanaticism  in  which  quantity  is  substituted  for  quality.  The 
desire  is  for  those  volumes  that  can  furnish  pleasure  and 
fascination  and  not  for  those  books  that  develop  and  broaden 
the  intellect  and  the  sympathies  of  the  individual.  He  reads 
with  the  imagination,  not  with  the  mind.  His  reading  is  of  the 
emotions,  not  of  the  intellect.  And  so  like  a  carnivorous  animal 
he  devours  any  book  that  is  liable  to  catch  his  fancy.  This 
attitude  we  must  not  condemn  if  he  perseveres  in  his  later  years 
of  reading  and  takes  the  standards  then  as  his  teachers. 

The  book  of  adventure  has  a  powerful  influence  over  a  boy, 
but  no  class  of  literature  has  such  a  mighty  army  of  devoted 
and  ardent  young  followers  as  the  dime  novel,  of  which  so 
many  are  published.  The  boy  who  reads  them  might  truly  be 
called  a  novel  fiend.  He  is  generally  an  idle,  shiftless,  indiffer- 
ent sort  of  a  fellow,  a  product  of  the  rough  element  in  the  poor 
districts  of  our  large,  crowded  cities.  His  pent-up  energy  and 
superfluous  strength -can  find  no  outlet  in  the  narrowing  and 
evil  influences  of  his  sordid  and  poverty  stricken  district.  His 
home  life  is  deplorably  hopeless  and  irresponsible.  Under 
such  conditions  it  is  impossible  to  discover  young  poetic  minds 
that  appreciate  the  **  good  and  beautiful."  However,  he  is  even 
rivaled  by  the  wealthy  lad  who  idles  away  his  leisure  moments 
with  these  contaminating  publications  that  act  like  an  intoxicant. 
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The  miraculous  adventures  of  the  invulnerable,  omnipotent 
hero  and  the  horrid,  black-moustached  villain,  with  the  plot 
thickened  with  bloody  and  nerve-straining  scenes  of  crime  and 
filth,  fill  these  readers  with  infinite  joy  and  comfort  that  is 
degenerating  in  its  influences.  The  result  of  this  vulgar  and 
trashy  reading  is  easily  demonstrated  in  the  character  of  our 
irresponsible  friend.  It  retards  his  growth  toward  better  things ; 
and  even  if  only  for  the  time  being  it  is  harmful,  we  should 
discourage  this  habit  in  every  boy  at  all  hazards. 

Our  duty  demands  of  us  that  we  should  not  only  destroy  this 
type  of  literature  but  condemn  it  by  substituting  for  it  something 
better,  for  it  would  be  unwise  to  deny  a  boy  his  favorites  unless 
we  had  an  equally  fascinating  author  who  shall  ably  replace  the 
others  and  yet  at  the  same  time  tend  toward  higher  standards. 
The  youth  asks  nothing  better  than  that  the  story  be  crowded 
with  hair-splitting  duels  and  blood-shedding  villains  and  heroes, 
crime  and  misery.  He  nevertheless  is  susceptible  to  sug- 
gestion, for  he  wishes  to  be  entertained,  and  it  matters  not  how. 
Therefore  let  us  give  him  those  many  books  that  supply  his 
demand,  yet  have  an  elevating  and  instructive  effect  upon  his 
character. 

The  theories  so  frequently  advanced  that  children  should 
read  those  books  that  only  intensify  and  arouse  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  loyalty  in  the  child,  that  deal  with  the  problems 
of  humanity  or  the  serious  volumes  of  ethics,  are  not  only  foolish 
but  soft-minded.  A  boy  desires  above  all  to  be  a  part  of  his 
own  make-up,  so  that  he  is  actually  living  amid  the  adventures 
and  characters  of  the  opened  pages  before  him.  He  figuratively 
holds  an  innate  conversation  with  the  author,  forms  his  ideals 
and  opinions  of  the  world  and  humanity  therefrom. 

Juvenile  authors  such  as  Alger,  Castlemon,  Optic,  Henty, 
Alcott,  and  Twain  for  instance,  form  the  stepping-ston€;s  to 
something  better,  for  only  by  these  pages  is  it  possible  to  arouse 
an  incentive  for  nobler  literary  standards  in  the  boy.  It  is  by 
them  that  we  can  get  a  boy  interested,  and  this  is  essentially 
necessary  to  get  him  introduced  to  our  juvenile  authors  before 
we  should  think  of  attempting  to  place  Scott  or  Stevenson 
in  his  hands.     In  a  word,  it  is  a  fatal  mistake,  often  made, 
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to  deprive  a  boy  of  his  favorite  books  and  his  beloved  writers 
simply  to  be  abandoned  for  Cicero,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  or 
Tennyson,  for  to  force  a  boy  to  read  that  which  he  cannot 
mentally  digest  is  both  harmful  and  senseless.  He  is  open  to 
an  attack  of  mental  indigestion,  for  we  are  all  liable  to  get 
indigestion  from  cramming  the  brain  with  useless  stuff  as  well 
as  filling  our  stomachs  with  every  imaginable  thing  that  charms 
our  appetite.  Far  better  to  have  him  keep  company  with 
Doyle's  **  Sherlock  Holmes,"  for  it  is  only  by  such  means  that 
we  can  ever  hope  to  develop  a  real  taste  for  the  finest  that  has 
been  written. 

First  we  must  gain  the  animated  interest  of  the  boy  by  sup- 
plying him  with  those  books  that  will  grasp  his  attention  and 
also  aim  a  step  higher  in  his  progress  toward  the  world-recog- 
nized masters.  This  education  of  a  boy  soon  teaches  him  to 
select  with  discretion  and  a  sense  of  refined  culture  those 
juvenile  authors  such  as  his  Munro,  Ellis,  Cooper,  and  Trow- 
bridge, that  are  the  means  to  gain  the  requisite  knowledge  to 
appreciate  the  great  standard  authors.  He  should  become 
acquainted  with  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Stevenson,  and  so 
on  up  through  the  inner  circles  of  the  world's  best  writers,  who 
have  expressed  the  best  and  highest  in  human  thought. 

There  is  beyond  doubt  an  important  need  for  creating  in  the 
minds  of  the  growing  generation  a  refined  and  intelligent  taste 
for  the  highest  in  literature.  In  this  fact  is  centered  the  hope 
for  the  literature  of  the  future,  because  in  the  end  it  is  the 
public  that  creates  the  standard  and  kind  of  literature  of  its  own 
period.  The  literature  of  different  epochs  in  history  merely 
reflects  the  state  of  mind  of  the  people  at  that  time.  We  must 
create  in  the  young  a  refined  and  intelligent  public  sentiment 
for  the  future.  The  book  that  subtly  transforms  the  child  into 
a  proud  hero,  while  feasting  on  his  favorites  of  the  printed 
sheet,  silently  paves  the  way  toward  this  end. 
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The  Qrammar  School  from  the  High  School 

Point  of  View 

WALTXR  H.  YOUNG,  A.  M.,  SOUTHIKGTON,  CONN. 

|H£  grammar  school  serves  a  twofold  purpose :  to 
prepare  for  high  school,  and  to  equip  for  their 
life  work  those  who  do  not  continue  their  educa- 
tion further.     In  its  latter  function  it  is  really  a 
finishing  school  and  should  aim  to  give  the  boy  or 
girl  such  rudimentary  knowledge  as  every  man 
or  woman  should  possess ;  it  represents  the  mini- 
mum of  educational  preparation  for  life.     Twa 
factors  should  enter  into  this  training.     Scholastic  attainment, 
knowledge  possessed,  constitute  the  first  factor.     The  second  is 
that  creative  and  executive  energy  which  begets  the  desire  to 
master  one's  environment,  and  not  be  content  with  mere  adjust- 
ment to  environment. 

This  twofold  function  of  the  grammar  school  does  not  imply 
a  highly  elective  curriculum,  or  that  the  boy  who  goes  to  the 
high  school  should  have  a  different  preparation  from  that  of  the  i 
boy  who  begins  work  in  the  store  or  factory.     The  grammar 
school  course  should  be  complete  in  itself,  marking  a  definite 
period  in  the  development  of  the  pupil's  life,  and  insisting  upon 
the  mastery  of  such  rudimentary  knowledge  as  the  ordinary 
citizen  should  have.     It  should  be  of  such  a  quality  as  to  enable 
its  possessor  either  to  carry  readily  the  work  of  the  high  school^ 
or  to  cope  successfully  with  the  stern  duties  of  the  office  or  store. 
But  right  here  we  are  confronted  by  the  question  :  What  is 
the  nature  of  this  quality  of  education  referred  to  above  ?    What 
sort  of  training  will  give  keen  and  alert  senses,  clear  and  accu- 
rate perceptions,  a  memory  tenacious  in  retaining  the  facts  of 
experience,  an  imagination  at  the  same  time  vivid  and  construc- 
tive, and  in  addition  sound  judgment  and  accurate  reasoning 
power  ?    For  it  is  evident  that  such  a  happy  equilibrium  of  the 
faculties  of  mind  and  body  should  be  the  desideratum  of  all 
education. 
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While  there  are  almost  as  many  definitions  of  education  as 
there  are  writers  on  the  subject,  these  definitions  are  classifiable 
into  two  groups :  the  one  seeks  to  brin^  the  learner  as  far  as 
possible  into  contact  with  the  world,  to  give  him  a  mastery  of 
his  environment ;  the  other  regards  the  pupil  as  an  entity  in 
himself,  with  body  and  heart  and  mind  to  be  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined, so  that  with  perfectly  developed  powers  he  may  go 
forth  to  master  the  world.  The  former  we  may  call  the  world- 
education  theory ;  the  latter  the  development  theory.  The  first 
emphasizes  the  what,  the  particular  subjects,  the  necessity  of 
mastering  before  leaving  school ;  the  second  accentuates  the 
how,  the  strengthening  of  the  mind,  the  possibility  of  progress- 
ing and  ever-increasing  power  to  master. 

Perfectly  consistent  with  the  premise  that  the  child  should 
come  into  touch  with  the  world  at  as  many  points  of  contact  as 
possible,  has  been  the  constant  demand  for  the  enrichment  of 
the  elementary  school  program.  Such  a  demand  follows  logi- 
cally. If  the  child's  education  is  to  consist  in  knowing  the  world, 
we  must  certainly  make  him  see  and  know  the  world.  Conse- 
quently subjects  are  to  be  added  to  the  curriculum,  methods  are 
to  be  modified  to  secure  this  end,  and  perforce  of  circumstances 
the  staple  **  three  R's*'  are  to  be  relegated  to  a  comparatively 
insignificant  place.  Moreover,  several  high  school  subjects,  as 
Latin,  algebra,  French  or  German,  must  be  grafted  upon  the 
grammar  school  course  of  study.  Pursuant  with  this  line  of 
reasoning,  subjects  have  been  added  until  the  elementary  school 
program  has  assumed  alarming  proportions.  And  yet  there  is 
this  noticeable  feature ;  the  addition  of  new  subjects  has  not 
resulted  in  a  lengthened  school  day,  or  in  a  greater  amount  of 
home  study ;  in  fact,  the  school  day  is  shorter  than  formerly, 
while  in  many  towns  and  cities  the  hours  for  home  study  are 
limited  by  the  regulations  of  the  school  board.  Now  if  we 
shorten  the  school  day,  limit  the  hours  of  home  study,  and  in- 
crease the  number  of  subjects  taught,  very  manifestly  we  lessen 
the  time  assigned  to  each  subject,  and  therefore,  after  reaching 
a  certain  point  in  the  process,  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  work. 
Unfortunately  our  educators  have  attempted  to  model  our  ele- 
mentary curriculum  after  the  curricula  of  European  school  sys- 
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terns,  while  school  boards  and  parents  have  insisted  that  the 
children  should  study  only  a  definite  number  of  hours  each  day. 

Now  there  must  be  some  way  to  determine  the  question  as  to 
whether  a  subject  is  to  be  placed  in  the  curriculum,  some 
standard  by  which  we  may  be  guided  in  making  out  a  course 
of  study.  Evidently  this  standard  must  be  something  different 
from  the  subject-matter  of  the  study  under  consideration ;  for 
there  are  several  studies,  each  of  great  intrinsic  value,  on  the 
waiting  list  already.  Utility  has  some  right  to  claim  attention, 
yet  the  utilitarian  and  commercial  idea  must  not  be  allowed  to 
control  our  school  programs.  We  must  seek  further  for  some 
standard,  some  criterion,  according  to  which  we  can  decide 
this  vexed  question. 

There  are  two  criteria,  each  in  its  own  sphere  authoritative 
and  final,  according  to  which  we  may  judge  the  studies  of  the 
curriculum,  whether  they  are  already  too  numerous,  or  whether 
more  should  be  admitted.  .  These  criteria  are  not  arbitrary,  but 
based  upon  sound  pedagogical  and  psychological  principles 
such  as  every  reasonable  scholar  will  admit.  The  first  is 
thoroughness.     Can  the  work  in  hand,  or  to  be  added,  be  done  { 

thoroughly,  without  rushing,  or  crowding,  or  slighting,  or  in 
any  way  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  subjects  already  being 
taught?  Each  subject  in  the  curriculum  is  unquestionably 
entitled  to  be  taught  with  a  full  measure  of  carefulness,  until 
the  pupil  has  mastered  it ;  for  any  other  hypothesis  is  education- 
ally vicious  and  harmful  to  the  child. 

Let  us  now  apply  the  above  test  in  order  to  see  whether  the 
work  of  the  elementary  school  is  done,  or  to  be  more  accurate, 
can  be  done  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  thoroughness.     Ques^  ^ 

tions  such  as  the  following  naturally  arise :  Does  the  pupil,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  have  sufficient  time  to  prepare  his 
lessons?  Can  lessons  of  reasonable  length  be  assigned?  Can 
the  teacher  correlate  the  lesson  in  the  time  allotted?  Is  any 
effort  made  to  secure  independence  of  thought  and  research  in 
preparing  work  for  recitation  ?  Does  the  pupil  under  present 
conditions  acquire  fixed  habits  of  study  ?  I  have  before  me  the 
weekly  program  of  a  representative  city  school  system.  For 
Monday  the  pupil  has  six  recitations,  and  one  study  period. 
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The  recitations  are:  history,  Latin,  language,  arithmetic^, 
drawing,  and  reading.  Four  of  these  subjects  require  prepa- 
ration. On  Tuesday  there  are  five  recitations  and  two  study 
periods;  Wednesday  brings  six  recitations  and  one  study 
period;  Thursday  has  the  same  number,  while  Friday  is 
entirely  taken  up  with  recitation.  In  other  words,  the  pupil 
has  two  hundred  minutes  during  the  week  to  study  in  school, 
with  possibly  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  daily  for  home 
study.  This  gives  about  twenty-five  minutes  each  day  for  the 
preparation  of  such  subjects  as  history,  arithmetic,  etc.  In 
fact,  this  seems  to  be  a  larger  allowance  of  time  for  preparing 
lessons  than  many  of  the  courses  of  study  of  our  large  cities 
permit  of.  Certainly,  under  these  conditions,  no  one  can  claim 
that  the  child  has  sufficient  time  to  prepare  his  work.  Another 
disturbing  element  is  the  .  number  of  unprepared  recitations. 
These  not  merely  take  time  and  energy,  and  divert  interest,  but 
they  distract  the  mind  from  the  other  subjects.  Nearly  every  ele- 
mentary school  program  has  in  the  eighth  (or  ninth)  grade  from 
ten  to  fourteen  subjects  on  which  the  pupil  is  to  recite  during  the 
week.  While  some  of  these  are  unprepared,  yet  the  aggregate 
mass  of  material  is  not  only  of  immense  proportions,  but  it  is 
also  heterogeneous,  covering  several  fields  of  human  experience 
and  activity.  Thus  the  quantity  is  so  great  and  diversified  that 
some  of  it  at  any  rate  must  be  done  superficially.  Habits  of 
study,  depth  of  knowledge,  ability  to  think  and  to  reason 
clearly;  in  short,  that  habit  or  attitude  of  the  mind  which 
enables  it  to  master  things  intellectual,  and  to  do  things  prac- 
tical, are  to  a  large  degree,  by  the  very  nature  of  existing  con- 
ditions, either  impossible,  or  at  best  can  be  accentuated  only  to 
a  slight  extent. 

Thus  we  have  found  a  sound  basis  for  the  criticism  which  the 
high  school  teachers  make  upon  the  product  of  the  grammar 
schools,  when  they  say  that  the  members  of  the  entering  class 
do  not  know  how  to  study,  have  no  settled  habits  of  study,  and 
cannot  think  for  themselves.  As  we  have  seen,  this  criticism 
is  well  grounded.  Owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  studies  and  the 
pressure  for  time,  those  attainments  which  are  essential  to 
future  progress  and  acquirement  must  be  neglected.     In  sup- 
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port  of  the  high  school  point  of  view  we  may  refer  to  the 
distrust  with  which  the  general  public  regards  the  enriched 
program,  and  to  the  testimony  of  the  grammar  masters  them- 
selves, who  realize  that  they  cannot  do  their  best  work  because 
of  the  crowded  curriculum. 

The  second  of  the  two  criteria  by  which  we  may  judge  the 
number  of  subjects  for  the  elementary  program  is  assimilation. 
The  term,  <*  to  assimilate,"  requires  rigid  definition.  In  defining 
this  term  the  action  of  the  physical  organs  throws  light  upon 
the  processes  of  the  intellect.  The  body  has  the  power  to 
digest  food,  to  convert  it  into  blood  and  muscle  and  bone ;  so 
also  the  mind  takes  facts  and  percepts,  and  by  a  process  of  its 
own  works  them  over,  digests  them,  and  makes  them  an  in- 
tegral part  of  its  own  furnishings.  In  the  former  case  strength- 
ened bone  and  tissue  result;  in  the  latter  the  process  is* 
ordinarily,  to  take  the  particular  fact  or  body  of  knowledge 
and  incorporate  it  into  the  mind  as  a  part  of  the  active,  rational 
self.  Occasionally,  however,  the  new  fact  or  facts  will  change 
entirely  the  mental  attitude,  modifying  and  transforming  the 
previous  concepts,  and  influencing  the  activities  of  the  thinking* 
sentient  being,  until  the  new  knowledge  becomes  the  dominat- 
ing factor.  Of  course,  this  latter  occurs  rarely,  and  only  when 
some  great  fact  or  idea  comes  prominently  before  the  mind. 

Assimilation  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  appercep- 
tion, a  term  much  used — and  abused — in  recent  years.  Apper- 
ceiving  is  the  process  of  subordinating  **  new  to  old  impressions, 
putting  everything  into  its  right  place  and  in  its  right  relation 
to  the  whole."  Apperception  is  especially  valuable  in  helping 
the  memory  hold  fast  the  individual  fact.  Association  may  be 
regarded  as  one  form  of  apperception,  thinking  as  another. 
Assimilation,  as  we  have  seen,  goes  a  step  further;  the  fact, 
reacted  upon  by  the  mind,  becomes  transformed  into  power, 
character;  it  becomes  both  vitalized  and  in  turn  vitalizing. 
Compayr^  has  well  said:  ** Teaching  of  the  ordinary  type 
stops  with  mere  acquisition ;  it  does  not  enrich  the  pupil's  mind 
by  aiding  him  to  transform  this  crude  material  into  character, 
habit,  opinion  and  power.  Just  as  food  accumulated  in  the 
stomach  contributes  nothing  to  the  nurture  and  growth  of  the 
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body  save  as  it  is  caused  to  pass  through  a  series  of  upward 
transformations,  so  knowledge  that  has  been  accumulated  lies 
inert  in  the  mind,  almost  as  a  foreign  substance,  unless  it  is 
made  to  submit  to  the  reactions  of  thought  proper." 

In  comparing  the  two  criteria  we  see  that  thoroughness  is 
dependent  rather  upon  school  policy  and  management,  while 
assimilation  has  to  do  with  the  living,  growing  child.  The 
fornier  is  concerned  with  the  externals  of  education,  with 
courses  of  study,  with  conditions  of  work ;  the  latter  deals  with 
the  capacities  of  the  girl  or  boy  to  be  educated.  Hence,  when 
we  begin  to  ask  ourselves  whether  the  children  are  getting  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  their  grammar  school  course,  questions 
like  the  following  will  arise:  Can  the  pupil  assimilate  the 
amount  and  kind  of  intellectual  pabulum  set  before  him  ?  Can 
he  appropriate  it  to  himself  and  make  it  his  own?  Can  it  be- 
come part  and  parcel  of  his  mental  furniture?  If  he  cannot, 
what  use  is  an  elaborate  course  of 'study?  Our  entire  educa- 
tional system,  our  magnificent  school  buildings,  and  our  large 
equipment,  exist  entirely  and  solely  for  the  benefit  and  welfare 
of  the  child.  For  him,  also,  the  course  of  study  should  be 
modeled,  and  the  work  should  be  suited  to  his  needs  and 
capacities.  While  this  is  an  educational  truism,  and  everyone 
will  accept  it,  we  have  unfortunately  swung  far  from  our  moor- 
ings, and  many  times  the  course  of  study  is  framed  without 
regard  to  the  capacity  of  the  child. 

Let  us  now  apply  the  test  of  assimilation,  in  order  to  see 
whether  it  is  possible,  or  to  be  more  accurate,  whether  the 
pupil  actually  does  assimilate  the  amount  of  knowledge  learned 
in  the  grammar  schools,  keeping  in  mind  the  psychological 
principle  that  undigested  and  unassimilated  facts  drop  out  of  the 
mind  and  are  thrown  aside  as  so  much  waste  material.  We 
must  note,  however,  the  following  peculiarity  of  this  function 
of  the  soul — the  assimilative  faculty  refuses  to  be  overworked. 
We  may  overcrowd  the  memory ;  we  may  overdo  motor  edu- 
cation ;  we  may  overdevelop  the  emotional  nature :  but  not  so 
with  assimilation ;  it  proceeds  only  as  fast  as  it  can  of  itself 
make  headway,  refusing  to  be  overworked,  and  using  only  such 
material  as  it  chooses  to  select. 
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A  close  analogy  exists  between  overfeeding  the  body  with 
rich  food  and  overstoring  the  mind  with  too  much  knowledge. 
The  one  leads  to  indigestion,  dulling  of  the  powers,  congestion, 
nausea,  with  consequent  repulsiveness  to  food.  Applying  this 
to  education  we  find  that  exactly  the  same  symptoms  result. 
The  pupil  'takes  into  his  mind,  through  the  forcing  of  the 
memory,  more  facts  than  his  mental  powers  can  assimilate. 
There  results  a  confusion  of  knowledge,  which  lasts  until  the 
mind  has  absorbed  what  it  can  or  thrown  off  the  rest  as  waste. 
As  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  overeating  is  drowsiness,  a 
dulling  of  the  sensibilities,  so  also  in  overeducating ;  we  see 
that  the  mind  loses  its  alertness,  the  senses  are  not  so  responsive, 
and  the  intellectual  processes  are  not  so  active.  Further,  con- 
gestion of  the  mental  faculties  causes  the  reason  to  become 
dull ;  the  child  appears  stupid,  unable  to  think  logically  or  to 
understand  clearly ;  upon  his  innocent  head  are  poured  the 
vials  of  wrath  which  should  flow  elsewhere.  Finally  the 
appetite  is  taken  away,  the  pupil  hates  to  go  to  school,  and 
turns  with  disgust  from  his  books.  He  comes  to  loathe  school, 
to  despise  books,  and  to  seek  other  lines  of  activity.     In  other  I 

words,  our  most  excellent  program  has  resulted  not  merely  in 
overcrowding  the  pupil's  mind,  but  in  crowding  him  out  of 
school,  with  a  hearty  relish  for  things  not  intellectual. 

To  digress  a  moment  from  the  main  line  of  thought  contained 
in  this  paper,  and  to  call  attention  merely  to  the  nature  of  the 
books  read  by  the  general  public,  is  too  strong  a  temptation  to 
be  resisted.  Notwithstanding  our  educational  facilities,  our 
magnificent  public  libraries,  our  daily  and  weekly  periodicals, 
the  present  is  not  an  intellectual  age.  There  is  no  general 
hungering  and  thirsting  after  knowledge.     It  seems  as  if  the  i 

mind  had  become  surfeited  while  in  school  or  college,  and 
demanded  only  the  recreative,  the  light,  the  imaginative.  The 
public  demands  fiction — always  more  fiction — while  works  of 
travel,  history,  philosophy  and  sociology  have  a  very  limited 
circulation.  One  result  of  our  present  scholastic  training  is 
written  so  large  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  and  that  is  that 
keen  interest  in  the  intellectual  life  and  in  solid  reading  for  its 
own  sake  is  not  aroused  in  our  pupils. 
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But  to  return.  Our  purpose  in  the  second  division  of  this 
paper  has  been  to  find  the  psychological  basis  for  the  criticism 
which  comes  from  high  school  principals  and  teachers.  This 
criticism  is  that  the  graduates  of  the  elementary  schools  are 
unable  to  think  and  to  understand  clearly ;  that  they  are 
mentally  undeveloped  and  immature ;  that  their  knowledge  is 
vague  and  indefinite ;  and  that  they  are  sadly  deficient  in  the 
power  to  grasp  ideas.  Nor  is  adverse  criticism  confined  only 
to  the  high  school  teachers.  Many  of  our  educators  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  the  course  of  study  is  too  heavy,  that  the  large 
per  cent  of  our  boys  and  girls  cannot  master  it.  Payne,  in  his 
Public  Elementary  School  Curricula,  says:  **The  lack  of 
organic  unity  in  the  American  course  of  study  presents  the  one 
striking  contrast  between  the  curriculum  of  our  country  and 
some  others  presented  in  this  paper.  Subjects  are  grafted  on 
to  the  elementary  school  course  of  study  from  the  high  school 
without  previous  preparation  for  them  in  the  lower  grades, 
apparently  on  the  assumption  that  the  elementary  course  is  a 
mechanical  mass  of  unrelated  parts.  Subjects  are  dropped 
after  a  year  or  two,  or  are  begun  at  any  point  in  the  eight 
years.  The  psychological  demand  for  organic  relations,  unity 
and  symmetry,  is  almost  ignored  in  the  American  school  cur- 
riculum. The  child  is  not  introduced  to  a  symmetrical  whole, 
but  to  an  aggregation  of  parts,  broken  into  unreasonable  gaps 
of  time  allotments  and  lapses  of  months  and  years  of  recitation 
time.'* 

Education  cannot  proceed  faster  than  the  mind  can  assimilate. 
Further,  any  attempt  to  advance  more  rapidly  is  injurious,  for 
three  reasons :  first,  it  is  a  useless  effort ;  second,  it  weakens 
the  mind  by  diverting  the  mental  faculties  from  their  proper 
activities ;  third,  it  clogs  the  higher  functions  of  the  mind,  for 
just  as  in  fatigue  of  the  body  the  higher  qualities  of  the  soul  are 
the  first  to  weaken  and  give  way,  so  in  fatigue  of  the  mind, 
the  higher  functions,  as  reasoning,  thinking,  are  the  first  to 
refuse  to  continue  their  normal  activity.  Hence  -  the  all-im- 
portant question  to  be  asked  in  framing  a  course  of  study  is : 
Can  the  average  child  learn  thoroughly  and  assimilate  the 
studies  contained  therein?  If  not,  of  what  advantage  is  the 
enriched  curriculum? 
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Phases  of  Modern  Education 


zi  # 

Vacation  Schools— Concluded 

SADIK  AMERICAN 

HE  Playground  and  Vacation  School  have  more 
or  less  overlapped  from  the  beginning.  The 
most  important  outgrowth  of  these  schools  has 
been  the  recreation  centers,  continued  during  the 
evenings  in  the  winter.  The  most  significant 
piece  of  vacation  work  in  New  York  is,  however, 
to  my  mind,  that  which  was  started  independendy 
of  the  Board  of  Education^  and  is  kt^own  as  the 
^•Children's  Farm  Garden,"  under  the  Park  Department  of  Man- 
hattan. In  1902  Mrs.  Henry  Parsons,  a  member  of  the  local 
school  board,  became  impressed  with  the  lack  of  buoyancy  in  the 
children,  and  seeking  for  its  cause,  thought  she  had  found  it  in 
the  utter  absence  of  knowledge  of  what  we  know  as  nature  and 
of  beauty.  Watching  the  impressions  made  upon  the  children 
by  a  flower  show,  she  became  convinced  that  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  living  plants  might  be  found  what  was  needed  to 
supply  the  lack. 

She  developed  a  plan  which  called  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
Park  Board  and  the  Board  of  Education*  but  which  did  not 
work  out.  But  Mrs.  Parsons,  with  indomitable  energy,  prose- 
cuted the  matter,  secured  the  co-operation  of  the  Park  Depart- 
ment, and  started  on  a  plot  100  by  200  feet  in  De  Witt  Clinton 
Park,  then  unimproved,  a  small  farm  garden,  which  was 
divided  into  plots,  assigned  one  to  a  child,  and  in  which  vege- 
tables were  planted.  The  work  has  grown,  and  Mrs.  Parsons 
has  this  year  been  appointed  Director  of  School  Gardens  under 
the  Department  of  Parks  of  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
Richmond. 

De  Witt  Clinton  Park  is  now  improved,  and  so  divided  that 
about  one  half  of  it  is  playground  and  one  half  farm  garden ; 
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there  are  several  shelters,  and  in  the  basement  of  one,  rooms 
have  been  fitted  up  which  can  be  used  in  the  summer  to  carry 
on  the  work  connected  with  the  farm  garden,  heretofore  carried 
on  in  a  little  house  on  the  ^ound  which  was  regarded  as  a 
farm  house  or  country  seat,  and  in  which  the  daily  occupations 
of  the  home  were  taught  both  boys  and  girls.  This  house  was 
surrounded  by  plots  of  flowers — a  sufficient  protection  from 
depredation.  **  Beauty,"  says  Mrs.  Parsons,  "  we  find  to  be  the 
only  protection  we  need." 

In  the  work  as  developed,  the  children  prepare  the  soil  after 
school  hours  in  the  spring,  and  spend  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  during  vacation  caring  for  their  plots.  Seven  vegetables 
are  planted  in  each  plot,  with  an  eye  not  only  to  results  in 
vegetables,  but  to  the  beauty  of  color  as  the  plants  grow.  In 
addition,  there  are  twenty-five  so-called  "observation  plots"" 
cared  for  by  the  teachers,  in  which  about  sixty  various  plants 
are  grown. 

The  children  are  taught  the  life  of  such  insects,  worms,  bugs^ 
butterflies,  etc.,  as  are  found  in  the  gardens,  and  those  only. 
The  nature  study  that  they  have,  therefore,  really  means  some- 
thing in  their  own  experience  and  is  connected  with  their  daily 
lives. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  co-operated  with  the 
gardens  by  furnishing  such  objects  in  its  collection  as  would 
help  in  the  teaching,  as  has  also  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington. 

There  has  also  been  some  co-operation  with  the  regular 
schools,  whose  classes  with  teachers  have  visited  the  gardeu 
for  observation. 

One  of  the  greatest  lessons  learned,  unconsciously,  has  been 
a  respect  for  property.  A  child  who  owns  a  plot  for  which  he 
cares  resents  any  depredation  on  his  property,  He  thus  learns 
what  infringement  of  private  rights  means  from  his  own  expe- 
rience and  has  a  respect  for  the  property  and  rights  of  others, 
and  of  the  value  of  public  property  as  instanced  in  the  park  of 
which  his  little  plot  forms  a  part.  At  the  same  time  there  was 
developed  on  this  farm  the  community  spirit  of  all  working  for 
each  and  each  working  for  all. 
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One  of  the  teachers  in  this  school  garden  has  been  for  two 
years  the  head  of  the  two  school  gardens  which  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Philadelphia*  has  maintained.  Within  the  month 
a  large  apppropriation  has  been  made  to  develop  them  further. 
Here  a  much  closer  correlation  between  the  regular  schools 
and  the  farm  gardens  has  been  developed,  which  must  serve  as 
an  example  for  making  more  real  and  better  the  study  of 
nature,  and  have  a  widespread  influence  in  other  cities. 

The  work  in  Chicago,  it  has  seemed  to  me,  has  been  more 
carefully  organized,  and  developed  with  a  clearer  consciousness 
of  the  full  purpose  of  the  Vacation  Schools  than  that  in  any 
other  city,  and  I  believe  its  influence  to  have  been  greater  and 
wider. 

In  1904,  521  visitors  from  thirty-two  states  had  been  in  the 
schools,  and  the  Chicago  work  was  chosen  by  Mr.  Erskine 
for  a  consular  report  on  Vacation  Schools  recently  issued  by  the 
Foreign  Office  of  London,  where  under  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward 
and  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  there  are  two  such  schools.  It  has 
had  a  marked  influence  in  putting  manual  training  into  the 
regular  schools,  particularly  through  the  demands  of  the 
parents,  who  have  learned  of  its  value  and  effect  on  their  chil- 
dren through  the  Vacation  Schools ;  and  the  reports  of  the  work 
brought  continually  before  the  women's  clubs  through  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Joint  Committee  have  educated  the  women  in  regard 
to  the  needs  of  the  children,  and  in  modern  educational  methods 
and  movements. 

The  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Women's  Clubs 
which  organized  the  schools  and  supports  them  realized  how 
many  excellent  projects  are  wrecked  and  fail  of  the  greatest 
good  because  they  are  guided  by  ^*  'prentice  hands,"  and  under- 
standing fully  the  responsibility  resting  on  them  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  in  its  three  functions,  determined  to  get 
the  best  advice  possible  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools.  They 
therefore  invited  the  following  educators  to  form  a  Vacation 
School  Board  and  to  direct  the  educational  work  of  the  schools : 
the  late  Prof.  G.  Bamberger,  Superintendent  Jewish  Training 
School ;  Prof.  Charles  Thurber,  Dean  Morgan  Park  Academy ; 

*See  Report  of  the  Municipal  School  Gardens,  Philadelphia*  1905. 
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Dr.  J.  M.  Coulter,  University  of  Chicago ;  Col.  F.  W.  Parker, 
Superintendent  Chicago  Normal  School;  Prof.  W.  S.  Jack- 
man,  Chicago  Normal  School;  Miss  Jane  Addams,  Hull 
House;  Prof.  Charles  Zueblin,  University  of  Chicago;  Dr.  H. 
H.  Belfield,  Superintendent  Chicago  Manual  Training  School ; 
Miss  Maud  Summers,  Principal  Kinzie  School;  Mrs.  H.  F. 
Hegner,  Kindergarten  Training  School,  Chicago  Commons; 
Mr.  John  P.  Gavit,  Chicago  Commons;  Miss  Anna  Bryan, 
Kindergarten  Training  School,  Armour  Institute ;  Prof.  G.  N. 
Carman,  Superintendent  Lewis  Institute.  To  these  was  added 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Women's  Clubs,  Miss  Sadie 
American. 

Its  first  resolution  was  to  form  itself,  so  far  as  possible,  into 
a  model  Board  of  Education.  It  held  fortnightly  meetings 
during  the  winter.  It  divided  itself  into  six  committees,  in 
whose  hands  was  left  the  particular  work  of  their  department  : 
on  Teachers  and  Janitors ;  Curriculum  and  Excursions ;  Rules 
and  Regulations;  Buildings  and  Grounds;  Supplies  and 
Finance. 

It  was  determined  that  the  schools  should  not  be  a  series  of 
unrelated  classes,  but  an  organic  whole,  and  that  nothing 
should  be  done  or  taught  in  the  school  which  did  not  have  its 
place  in  the  regular  public  school  system,  the  desire  being  that 
the  work  done  in  the  Vacation  Schools  should  serve  either  to 
prove  the  advisability  of  doing  the  work  in  the  regular  schools, 
or  that  it  should  serve  as  an  experiment  station,  where  improved 
methods  might  be  learned. 

The  ideal  was  one  clearly  educational  rather  than  philan- 
thropic. While  many  subjects  were  considered  as  good,  the 
following  were  chosen  as  those  most  necessary  at  the  moment : 
An  excursion  once  a  week ;  nature  study  in  the  field ;  manual 
training  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  children ;  music ;  drawing 
and  water  color  painting;  and  physical  culture.  Realizing 
the  restricted  experience  of  the  child  and  his  undeveloped 
faculties,  the  excursion  and  the  manual  training  were  chosen 
as  means  to  an  end,  never  an  end  in  themselves,  the  end  being 
to  sharpen  his  powers  of  observation,  to  awaken  his  slumbering 
faculties,  to  develop  as  complete  self-activity  as  possible.  The 
departmental  system  was  to  be  followed. 
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The  teachers  were  chosen  not  only  for  ability,  but  for  what 
became  known  as  the  **  Vacation  School  spirit/'  which  was 
a  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  pro- 
fession and  the  children.     The  compensation  was  small,  and 
it  meant  very  much  for  a  teacher  to  give  up  so  much  of  his  or 
her  vacation,  yet  the  applications  for  positions  were  many,  and 
it  appeared  that  the  freedom  allowed  and  the  opportunity  to 
develop  one's  own  ideas  was  what  attracted  many,  for  while 
teachers'  meetings  have  been  held  before  the  opening  of  the 
schools  in  various  years  and  at  regular  intervals  during  the 
session,  the  teachers  have  been  left  free  to  carry  out  in  detail 
the  general  instructions  given. 

The  pupils  in  training  at  the  Cook  County  Normal  School 
volunteered  their  services,  and  to  each  teacher  was  assigned  one 
cadet.  Only  the  car  fare  of  these  cadets  was  paid.  They 
gained  and  gave  much  to  the  work.  Classes  were  limited  to 
forty,  which,  though  considered  too  large,  was  yet  a  practicable 
'working  number. 

The  schools  were  equipped  with  window  boxes,  in  which 
seeds  were  planted,  with  aquaria,  with  insectaria,  with  ants'* 
nests,  etc., — everything  that  would  tend  to  help  in  the  study 
which  was  begun  and  the  observations  made  on  the  excursions. 
These  were  in  no  sense  picnics,  but  were  carefully  arranged 
for  special  purposes,  and  were  divided  into  periods  of  observa- 
tion, of  collecting  materials,  sketching,  and  finally  of  free  play 
and  games.  Boxes  were  provided  in  which  to  bring  back  the 
spoils  of  the  excursions. 

To  quote  the  report  of  1902 :  <*The  aim  has  been  to  carry 
a  continuity  of  purpose  through  related  exercises,  and  to  build 
up  large  general  pictures  of  the  great  outdoors — ^the  hill,  the 
valley,  the  woods,  the  plain,  the  stream,  the  flower,  the  sun- 
shine and  songs  of  the  rural  district  visited — rather  than  to 
attempt  to  teach  botany,  zoology,  geology;  yet  in  farm  or 
countryside  careful  observation  was  taken  of  the  place,  its 
character  and  formation,  its  stone  and  soil,  its  flowers  and 
tiniest  inhabitants,  its  uses ;  life  as  a  whole  was  studied,  not 
specimens." 
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The  impressions  gained  were  reinforced  through  the  use  of 
the  heliopticon,  the  slides  being  furnished  by  an  association 
of  teachers.  So  far  as  I  know»  this  is  the  only  place  in  which 
the  heliopticon  has  been  used. 

The  children  were  encouraged,  also,  to  bring  in  whatever 
they  might  find  in  their  own  surroundings  that  interested  them, 
or  about  which  they  wished  to  know,  and  it  was  wonderful 
what  mines  of  interest  were  discovered  in  seemingly  unpromis- 
ing back  yards.  **You  don't  have  to  go  to  the  country  for 
smooth  stones  rubbed  by  glacier  ever  so  long  ago,"  said  a  child 
whose  pastime  had  been  changed  from  following  patrol  wagons 
and  street  fights.  Many  a  child  was  thus  turned  from  watching 
street  excitements  and  learning  evil  lessons  to  the  engaging 
task  of  seeking  and  finding  infinite  attraction  in  the  undiscovered 
country  right  at  his  very  door. 

In  the  study  of  nature  life  was  emphasized — life  always — and 
did  space  permit  many  interesting  stories  might  be  related  of 
its  wonderful  influence  upon  the  children.  Visits  to  farms  were 
related  with  the  grocery  and  supply  stores  near  the  home,  and 
with  the  huckster's  wagon  passing  the  door. 

That  the  day's  excursion  in  the  field  shall  be  considered  as 
valuable  a  part  of  the  regular  school  work  as  the  same  number 
of  hours  of  study  in  the  schoolroom,  it  is  hoped  will  be  the 
result  of  this  work.  During  the  last  few  years  vegetable 
gardens  in  open  spaces  near  the  schools  have  been  started,  and 
work  done  along  the  lines  indicated  in  the  report  of  the  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  Farm  Gardens,  out  of  which  has  also 
grown  a  considerable  movement  for  home  gardening. 

The  drawing  and  water  color  painting  was  based,  so  far  as 
possible,  upon  the  experiences  of  the  excursion ;  sketches 
brought  from  there  were  elaborated,  etc.  To  this  was  added 
clay  modeling  and,  of  late  years,  pottery. 

In  music,  again,  the  songs  were  connected  with  their  experi- 
ence. There  were  songs  of  nature,  songs  of  industry,  folk 
songs ;  and,  so  far  as  possible,  this  work  was  connected  with 
the  work  in  physical  culture  through  folk  dances,  games,  and 
movements  in  various  occupations.  A  full  period  was  given  to 
physical  culture,  and  in  many  cases  the  time  was  spent  out  of 
doors. 
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In  manual  training  many  interesting  experiments  have  been 
made,  some  of  which  have  resulted  in  learning  what  not  to  do, 
which  is  also  a  step  in  advance.  Space  will  not  allow  the 
giving  of  details,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  yearly  re- 
ports. 

The  development  of  manual  training  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  very  rapid,  and  if  the  Vacation  Schools  have 
not  had  any  significant  result  in  better  methods,  they  certainly 
have  in  bringing  more  of  manual  training  into  the  curriculum. 
A  few  girls  have  taken  manual  training,  but  the  majority 
have  been  limited  to  courses  in  sewing,  not  because  it  was  not 
thought  that  manual  training  would  be  valuable  for  them,  but 
because  the  equipment  and  time  did  not  permit. 

Cooking,  also,  has  been  taught,  and  a  most  significant  ex- 
periment made  in  fitting  up  the  basement  of  one  of  the  schools 
as  the  two  rooms  of  a  tenement  home,  with  materials  at  hand 
and  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  in  which  all  of  the  daily  routine 
of  home  was  taught.  The  manual  training  and  the  art  classes 
helped  to  equip  these  rooms.  Out  of  this  should  come  such 
work  in  the  regular  schools  as  is  now  a  part  of  the  London 
system  in  what  are  known  as  '<  Housewifery  Schools.'' 

The  kindergarten  was  among  the  most  successful  depart- 
ments, and  here,  too,  the  course  was  related  to  the  daily  life 
of  the  children ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  bathrooms  in  the 
building  were  constantly  used  under  proper  supervision. 

Parents'  meetings  have  been  held,  both  afternoons  and  even- 
ings, that  the  fathers  might  be  interested  as  well  as  the  mothers. 
The  public  library  has  furnished  books  to  the  schools  as  a 
loan  library. 

Much  has  been  done  in  these  schools,  as  well,  in  the  way 
of  larger  social  work  and  to  create  democratic  ideals.  The 
social  significance  and  the  dignity  of  various  occupations  was 
brought  to  their  attention.  The  children  personated  them  for 
the  time  being,  and  posed  in  attitudes  common  to  certain  occu- 
pations for  the  drawing  class.  It  was  astonishing  with  what 
pride  the  children  began  to  say,  <<  My  father  is  a  cobbler,"  or 
a*' street  sweeper,"  where  before  they  had  said  it  rather 
apologetically,  while  the  excursions  served  to  dignify  the 
** hayseed"  farmer. 
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The  Chicago  schools  have  been  unique,  too,  in  considering 
defective  children.  From  the  beginning  there  were  classes  for 
the  deaf,  and  from  the  first  year  the  deaf  children  were  taken 
to  a  little  country  home  to  stay,  where  they  did  the  work  of  the 
house  and  learned  language  through  the  spontaneous  demands 
arising  out  of  their  occupations.  They  had  drawing,  painting, 
construction  work  and  physical  exercises,  and  each  had  a 
small  vegetable  garden. 

The  crippled  children  were  gathered  in  'buses  the  first  year, 
both  for  the  classrooms  and  for  excursions  to  the  parks,  but 
during  the  last  three  years  they  have  been  taken  to  the  coun- 
try for  several  weeks,  where  they  have  had  their  lessons  in  a 
tent,  and  have  had  practically  the  same  subjects  of  study  as  in 
the  regular  Vacation  Schools. 

The  blind  children  from  the  ages  of  five  to  nineteen  were 
brought  together  **  from  all  parts  of  the  city  and  all  conditions  of 
life."  They  were  taken  on  the  excursions,  had  games  and  physi- 
cal culture,  construction  work,  sewing  and  music.  Surely  thesd 
sadly  unfortunate  classes  should  be  considered,  not  only  in  the 
Vacation  Schools,  but  also  by  our  Board  of  Education  in  our 
regular  schools.  The  aim  has  been  to  make  them  independent 
in  spite  of  their  deficiencies  and  to  bring  to  them  something  of 
the  joy  of  life. 

The  schools  were  opened  with  short  exercises  in  which  patri- 
otism and  community  service  were  emphasized.  A  creed  com- 
posed by  Miss  Mary  McDowell  was  recited,  as  follows : — 

'*  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  and  w^  are 
his  children,  brothers  and  sisters  all..  We  are  citizens  of  these 
United  States,  and  we  believe  that  our  flas  stands  for  self- 
sacrifice,  for  the  good  of  all  the  people.  We  w^nt,  therefore, 
to  be  true  citizens  of  our  great  city,  and  will  show  our  love  for 
her  by  our  works. 

'*  Chicago  does  not  ask  us  to  die  for  her  welfare  ;  she  asks  us 
to  live  for  her,  and  so  to  live  and  so  to  act  that  her  government 
may  be  pure,  her  ofiicers  honest,  and  every  corner  of  her  terri- 
tory shall  be  a  place  fit  to  grow  the  best  men  and  women  who 
shall  rule  over  her.*' 

In  the  fewest  cities  have  the  schools  been  conscious  of  any- 
thing but  the  immediate  effect  upon  the  child,  yet  larger  results 
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have  been  wrought  out  in  spite  of  this.  There  is  a  growing 
comprehension  that  brain  work  alone  is  not  sufficient  and  that 
what  some  are  pleased  to  call  ^*  fads  "  are  in  this  day»  and  under 
present  conditions,  essentials. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  industry  or  in- 
dustries shall  be  taught,  with  the  emphasis  by  the  wisest  on  the 
statement  that  '*  industry  as  brought  about  by  training  in  vari- 
ous kinds  of  manual  skill  should  be  considered  as  of  greater 
importance  and  that  trade  training  should  not  be  forced  upon 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age." 

The  schools  do  not  compel  attendance ;  they  invite  it.  That 
the  studies  offered  have  proven  attractive  is  attested  by  the  attend- 
ance and  the  demands  for  admission.  There  are  always  two 
or  three  times  as  many  asking  to  come  in  as  can  be  accommo- 
dated. '*  It  is  the  best  thing  we  ever  had,"  said  one  boy. 
Parents  make  pathetic  appeals  for  the  admission  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  in  one  district  where  the  truants  more  especially  were 
invited  in,  several  boys  in  applying  the  next  year,  begged  for 
admission,  saying:  **Take  me;  I'm  a  bad  boy,"  while  others 
appealed  with  ^^  Let  me  come  in,  'cause  I  ain't  got  nothin'  to 
do."  ''You  got  to  give  us  tree  kids  tickets  for  vakashun 
schools.  We  want  to  get  edgeicate.  Yours  accordingly,  Mike, 
Isaac,  Tony,"  with  its  signature  is  one  of  the  interesting  appeals. 

«*  For  discipline,"  said  one  of  the  teachers,  **  there  is  no  neces- 
sity. The  interest  of  the  work  is  the  discipline."  The  police 
say  that  there  have  been  one  third  less  arrests  in  the  districts 
where  there  have  been  Vacation  Schools.  Teachers  have  said 
that  they  find  the  children  more  alert.  '*  At  first,"  said  one  of 
them,  speaking  of  the  excursions,  ''we  had  to  show  them 
everything,  but  soon  we  could  not  come  quickly  enough  to  see 
what  they  showed  us,  and  to  answer  their  questions." 

Who  shall  gauge  the  effect  upon  a  child  who  was  found 
sitting  quietly  on  the  edge  of  a  stream,  and  who,  turning, 
asked,  "Is  dis  pretty  t'ing  all  ours?  Is  dis  all  de  United 
States?"  His  horizon  had  been  bounded  by  tenement  houses 
and  this  stretch  of  woodland  and  stream  was  a  revelation  ta 
him.  Yet  he  had  seen  pictures,  and  studied  geography.  He 
was  learning  to  read  the  page  of  nature,  with  its  wonderful 
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story,  in  place  of  the  printed  page,  which  would  thereafter 
mean  something  to  him.  His  eyes  were  opened  to  see,  as  his 
ears  would  be  taught  to  listen  and  his  hands  to  do. 

The  schools  develop  alertness,  resourcefulness,  initiative; 
they  make  the  child  a  creator  in  his  own  right;  he  finds 
pleasant  pastime;  he  makes  his  own  toys.  He  is  fortified 
against  the  dangers  of  the  idle  hours. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  great  man  is  always  country 
bom.  If  to  the  city  child,  with  his  keener  sensibilities,  we  give 
an  opportunity  for  the  influence  of  nature,  for  the  adaptability 
and  versatility  which  comes  to  his  country  cousin  as  a  natural 
result  of  diversified  country  life,  we  may  feel  he  will  have  at 
least  his  right,  and  an  equal  chance. 

The  three  **  H's,"  the  head,  the  hand  and  the  heart,  are  being 
quoted  instead  of  the  three  **  R's."  The  difficulty  is  that  they 
have  been  largely  looked  upon  as  three  separate  entities,  quite 
unrelated,  and  not  as  they  should  be,  so  closely  related  that  it 
would  become  a  difficult  matter  to  draw  a  dividing  line  between 
their  activities.  The  head  contains  the  eye  and  ear  as' well  as 
brain,  and  they  must  be  directly  exercised  if  good  results  would 
be  obtained,  and  not  merely  indirectly,  as  in  reading  the  results 
of  others'  exercise  of  those  organs. 

The  hand  must  feel  its  power  in  actually  creating  what  the 
head  sees  and  thinks  out,  and  what  the  heart  feels.  For  the 
wisest  development  of  the  heart  we  need  not  only  contact  with 
man,  but  contact  with  God's  creation — nature — ^the  country. 

In  general,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  Vaci^tion  Schools 
have  proven  their  ability  to  hold  those  children  whom  the  ordin- 
ary curriculum  does  not  seem  to  hold,  and  the  sooner  our 
Boards  of  Education  and  the  public  learn  to  understand  not  only 
the  value,  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  studies  which  give  the 
child  an  opportunity  for  self-activity  and  self-expression,  the 
sooner  we  will  be  rid  of  many  of  our  truant  problems,  and  of 
much  of  the  evil  of  our  over-intellectualization. 

In  its  larger  aspect  the  Vacation  School  is  a  conscious 
endeavor  to  bring  this  about ;  to  bring  into  our  school  system 
such  studies  and  methods  of  training  as  shall  make  it  a  true 
education  in  its  best  sense,  that  is,  draw  forth  faculty ;  as  shall 
develop  the  whole  child,  and  not  any  one  part  at  the  expense 
of  the  other ;  as  shall  make  him  father  of  the  man  whose  every 
power  is  developed,  and  working  in  the  service  of  his  kind. 
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Editorial 

THE  subject  of  moral  training  in  the  public  schools  has  for  some 
time  occupied  the  thought  of  leading  educators  and  formed  the 
theme  of  discussion  at  educational  gatherings.  Certain  happenings  in 
the  business  and  social  worlds  have  emphasized  the  need  of  carefully 
instructing  our  boys  and  girls  in  the  great  universal  principles  of  mor- 
ality. It  has  become  more  or  less  clear  to  the  people  that  character  is 
of  more  importance  as  an  end  of  education  than  mere  book  learning. 
Gradually  the  demand  on  the  schools  to  turn  out  faithful,  diligent, 
clean  and  trustworthy  boys  and  girls  is  strengthening.  We  are  looking 
to  the  institution  which  has  charge  of  our  young  people  from  five  to 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  9igt  for  six  hours  a  day,  and  to  which  we  give 
our  money  and  our  moral  support  without  limit,  to  produce  results 
that  shall  be  commensurate  with  the  cost.  We  feel  that  the  existence 
of  graft,  the  frequency  of  crimes  of  dishonesty  and  untrustworthiness, 
the  prevalence  of  social  and  marital  evils,  the  commonness  of  vagrancy 
and  pauperism  and  the  general  unrest  of  large  numbers  of  our  popula- 
tion, indicate  that  there  is  '^  a  screw  loose  "  somewhere.  The  public 
demand  upon  the  schools  to  do  something  to  remedy  this  state  of  things 
is  reasonable  and  right.  The  home  is  indeed  partly  responsible  ;  but 
the  only  way  in  which  many  homes  can  be  reached  is  through  the 
school.  So  the  latter  is  doubly  responsible.  Let  us  raise  the  ques- 
tion: What  can  the  schools  best  do  in  this  matter?  And  let  us  con- 
tinue the  discussion  until  the  full,  right  solution  is  reached. 

We  offer  a  constructive  suggestion  which  we  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  seen  in  any  of  the  addresses  or  magazine  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  that  a  Supervisor  of  Moral  Instruction  be  appointed  by  each 
state.  He  should  be  a  man  of  high  character  and  marked  talents.  His 
ofi[icial  standing  and  salary  should  be  of  the  highest.  His  work  should 
be  to  develop  interest  and  lead  thought  in  this  field  among  the  actual 
teachers,  principals  and  superintendents.  He  should  have  a  command- 
ing place  in  state  and  local  educational  meetings.  He  should  meet  the 
teachers  as  often  as  possible  and  instruct  and  inspire  them  as  to  the 
possibilities  that  are  daily  theirs  to  influence  their  pupils  in  the  class 
room  and  imbue  them  with  high  moral  ideals.  He  should  create  and 
introduce  suitable  text-books  or  other  teaching  material.  He  should 
not  be  a  preacher  but  an  inspirer  and  a  leader.  A  resourceful,  warm- 
hearted, clear-headed  Supervisor  of  Moral  Instruction  would  find  a 
multitude  of  avenues  for  usefiilness  and  would  be  of  infinite  value  to 
society.  We  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  his  appointment.  If 
drawing  and  music  and  art  and  manual  training  must  be  specially 
supervised,  how  much  more  the  pre-eminently  important  matter  of 
moral  training ! 
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MR.  LUTHER  BURBANK  has  contributed  to  the  May  number 
of  The  Century  Magazine  a  strong  article  on  ^^The  Training 
of  the  Human  Plant."  He  points  out  the  fact  that  nature  is  laying  the 
foundations  of  an  immensely  improved  and  potential  race  in  our  own 
United  States,  through  and  by  means  of  the  vast  amalgamation  of  races 
that  is  taking  place  here.  By  quoting  from  the  statistics  of  the  Bureau 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  at  Washington  for  1904  he  shows  that  in 
that  single  year  752,864  immigrants,  representing  more  than  fifty 
distinct  nationalities,  furnished  *'  the  material  from  which  we  are 
drawing  in  this  colossal  example  of  the  crossing  of  species."  As  Mr. 
Burbank  has  been  able  in  the  plant  world  to  direct  the  great  forces  of 
nature,  and,  by  wise  selection  and  patient  experimentation  in  the  cross- 
ing of  species,  to  produce  results  highly  beneficial  and  that  would  not 
have  come  about  save  through  intelligent  interference;  so  he  thinks 
much  can  be  accomplished  by  individual  and  social  effort  to  direct 
this  great  natural  movement  of  races,  so  that  an  improved  and  potent 
race  shall  eventually  appear,  such  as  Tennyson  prophetically  saw 
when  he  wrote : — 

*'Then  reign  the  world's  great  bridals,  chaste  and  calm, 
Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  humankind." 

In  developing  his  theme  Mr.  Burbank  sets  forth  the  main  principles 
of  an  excellent  scheme  of  education.  He  would  have  every  child  kept 
close  to  nature  for  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life.  He  believes  that  it  is 
absolutely  detrimental  to  shut  the  ^young  human  being  up  in  the  close 
confinement  and  vitiated  air  of  a  schoolroom  before  he  has  had  ten 
good  years  of  free  life  out  of  doors  in  which  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
a  vigorous  physical  life.  He  sets  up  a  strong  plea  for  the  child's  right 
to  loving,  truthful  and  honest  treatment,  the  cultivation  of  self-respect, 
the  exclusion  of  fear.  He  should  have  plenty  of  sunshine,  nourishing 
food,  a  well-balanced  diet.  By  careful  attention  to  these  and  other 
environmental  conditions  Mr.  Burbank  thinks  that  his  parents  and 
teachers  can  cultivate  in  any  normal  child  and  *^  fix  there  for  all  life  " 
any  desired  traits,  *^  be  it  honesty,  fairness,  purity,  lovableness,  indus- 
try, thrift,  what-not.''  .  .  .  ^*  Naturally,  not  always  to  the  full  in  all 
cases  at  the  beginning  of  the  work,  for  heredity  will  make  itself  felt 
first,  and  as  in  the  plant  under  improvement,  there  will  be  certain 
strong  tendencies  to  reversion  to  former  ancestral  traits;  but  in  the 
main,  with  the  normal  child  you  can  give  him  all  these  traits  by 
patiently,  persistently  guiding  him  in  these  early  formative  years.' 
Mr.  Burbank  discusses  the  question  what  to  do  with  the  abnormal, 
the  physically  weak,  and  the  mentally  and  morally  defective  classes ; 
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he  considers  the  important  subject  of  the  marriage  of  the  physicallj 
unfit;  and  briefly  states  the  vital  seriousness  of  prenatal  influences. 
Nearly  everything  which  he  says  has  been  said  before  by  other  stu- 
dents of  education.  But  it  all  comes  with  new  force  when  re-stated  by 
a  man  who  has  wrought  such  wonderful  achievements  in  a  purely 
material  realm  as  Luther  Burbank.  We  recommend  this  thoughtful 
article  to  the  attention  of  teachers  and  parents. 

AN  important  educational  enterprise  has  just  been  inaugurated  in 
the  formation  of  a  Federation  of  Boys'  Clubs,  which  will  here- 
after form  a  working  center  for  the  Boys'  Clubs  movement  throughout 
the  country.  The  organization  was  perfected  in  Boston,  May  i8. 
Jacob  A.  Riis  of  New  York,  widely  known  for  his  work  with  boys 
in  the  American  metropolis,  was  elected  president.  There  are  three 
vice  presidents:  Carroll  D.  Wright,  president  of  Clark  College, 
Worcester,  known  as  a  leading  authority  on  economics  and  statistics; 
Dr.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  president  of  Brown  University,  Providence, 
and  Rev.  W.  B.  Forbush,  Ph.D.,  assistant  pastor  of  the  Madison 
Avenue   Reformed  Church,  New  York,  and  an  authority  on  work  \ 

among  boys.  t 

The  executive  committee  comprises  three  representatives  from  each 
of  the  three  classes  of  members  of  the  Federation — sustaining,  club 
representatives  and  active.  The  members  are  as  follows :  sustaining, 
Henry  F.  Miller  of  1748  Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  for  years  associated 
with  the  Boys'  Industrial  Institute  of  Roxbury,  and  at  present  its 
treasurer ;  George  D.  Chamberlain  of  Springfield,  member  of  the  city 
government  and  head  of  the  Children's  Playgrounds  Association  of 
Springfield ;  and  William  R.  George,  founder  of  the  George  Junior 
Republic  Club ;  Frank  S.  Mason  of  Roxbury,  an  officer  of  the  Charles- 
town  Boys'  Club ;  Frank  Beebe  of  the  Holyoke  Boys'  Club,  and  Lewis 
D.  Richards  of  the  Maiden  Boys'  Club;  active  members.  Superin- 
tendent Thomas  Chew,  Fall  River  Boys'  Club ;  Miss  Mary  Hall,  who 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  great  success  of  the  Good  Will  Boys' 
Club  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  who  has  been  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Charities ;  and  Arthur  A.  Wardell 
of  the  Brookline  Friendly  Society. 

While  the  executive  committee  comprises  only  New  England  men, 
^he  Federation  is  not  local  in  its  character  or  scope.  It  plans  to  cover 
the  entire  country,  and  already  applications  have  been  received  from 
as  far  West  as  San  Francisco,  and  as  far  East  as  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Article  I  of  the  constitution  states  the  object  of  the  Federation  as  fol- 
lows :  *'  The  object  of  this  Federation  shall  be  to  associate  individuals 
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and  clubs  in  order  to  promote  the  work  of  the  mass  of  boys'  clubs 
through  conference  and  organized  co-operation ;  to  promote  the  organ- 
ization  of  new  clubs  where  needed." 

Any  non-sectarian  boys'  cliib,  with  not  less  than  one  hundred  mem- 
bers annually  enrolled,  that  maintains  quarters  suitable  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  work  to  develop  the  moral,  mental  and  physical  life  of 
boys,  is  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Federation.  There  are  provis- 
ions for  the  membership  of  active  workers  among  boys,  such  as  super- 
intendents of  clubs,  and  also  for  any  individual  interested  in  but  not 
actively  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  work. 

W£  call  attention  to  the  partial  prospectus  of  Education's  con- 
tents for  the  next  school  year,  September,  1906-June,  1907,  as 
published  on  inside  of  back  cover  of  this  issue.  We  believe  that  the 
special  series  of  articles  on  College  Methods  and  Administration  which 
we  have  mapped  out  and  most  of  the  writers  of  which  have  been  secured, 
will  prove  of  great  value  alike  to  college  and  high  school  teachers . 
Education  aims  to  present  the  ablest  and  most  suggestive  discussions 
of  secondary  school  subjects.  The  modern  classification  places  all 
schools  of  a  grade  below  the  high  school  as  primary ;  high  schools  and 
colleges  as  secondary ;  while  technical  and  professional  schools  gradu- 
ate their  students  into  the  actual  work  of  life,  and  stand  for  the  higher 
educational  work.  While  the  problems  of  each  grade  stand  closely 
related,  and  must  all  be  considered  in  a  pedagogical  journal,  we  find 
our  special  field  in  the  high  school  and  college  problems.  In  the 
volume  which  closes  with  this  June  number  we  have  had  an  important 
series  of  articles  particularly  relating  to  subjects  of  importance  to 
teachers  below  the  college,  with  two  articles  of  the  series  left  over  for 
the  September  and  October  issues.  The  new  series  on  college  prob- 
lems will  be  contributed  by  able  specialists,  whose  names  are  a  sufH- 
cient  guarantee  of  the  quality  and  interest  of  the  articles.  We  invite 
the  particular  attention  of  high  school  principals,  college  presidents 
and  professors,  and  librarians  to  the  numbers  of  Education  for  the 
coming  year. 
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Foreign  Notes 

INTERNATIONAL   INSTITUTE   AND   CONGRESSES 

The  proposition  to  establish  an  Interaational  Agricultural  Institute^ 
which  emanated  from  the  King  of  Italy,  has  met  with  encouraging 
response  from  the  chief  nations  of  Europe.  The  proposition  is  a  sign 
at  once  of  the  supreme  importance  of  the  question  of  food  supplies  in 
the  intercourse  of  nations  and  also  of  the  progressive  spirit  oi  the  pres- 
ent government  of  Italy. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  second  Interna* 
tional  Congress  on  the  care  and  protection  of  children  in  the  family 
and  in  various  relations  outside  of  school  will  meet  this  year  at  Milan 
during  the  exposition  celebrating  the  opening  of  the  Simplon  Pass. 

The  first  International  Congress  on  the  subject  named  was  held  the 
past  summer  at  Liege.  Among  the  many  subjects  considered  none 
excited  more  attention  than  that  of  juvenile  courts  as  maintained  in  the 
United  States.  The  general  character,  the  proceedings,  and  the  re- 
sults of  these  courts  were  explained  before  the  Congress  in  a  paper 
by  Judge  Tuthill,  of  Chicago,  which  excited  animated  discussion  and 
led  to  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  the  Congress  favoring  the  estab- 
lishment of  similar  courts  in  the  countries  of  Europe. 

The  program  of  the  section  of  the  Li^ge  Congress  dealing  with  the 
physical  training  of  the  young  had  been  carefully  worked  up  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Angelo  Mosso,  professor  of  physiology  in  the 
Academy  of  Turin,  who  was  unfortunately  kept  from  the  Congress  by 
sickness.  The  importance  of  the  medical  inspection  of  schools  was 
urged  by  many  members,  since  the  school  is  the  only  agent  that 
reaches  the  great  mass  of  the  children,  and  since,  moreover,  it  has 
charge  of  children  during  the  most  critical  period  of  their  development. 
The  schools  themselves  seem  to  be  the  direct  cause  of  certain  classes 
of  physical  deterioration.  In  nearly  all  German  towns  the  elementary 
schools  are  now  under  the  charge  of  school  doctors,  one  of  whose 
duties  it  is  to  examine  every  child  before  it  begins  to  go  to  school.  If 
a  child  of  six  is  in  such  a  condition  of  health  that  the  doctor  believes  it 
will  suffer  from  beginning  school  life,  he  defers  its  entry  into  a  school 
for  a  year.  The  number  of  children  who  are  thus  caused  to  begin 
school  life  only  on  the  completion  of  their  seventh  year  is  consider- 
able, in  some  places  as  many  as  ten  per  cent. 

Dr.  Schmid-Monnard,  it  is  reported,  found  that  going  to  school 
almost  stopped  the  increase  of  weight  in  girls  for  a  year,  and  much 
diminished  their  increase  in  height;  and  that  the  more  robust  boys 
in  Halle  who  spent  their  seventh  year  in  school  increased  on  an 
average  21  per  cent  less  in  weight  and  43  per  cent  less  in  height  than 
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the  more  delicate  boys  who  passed  their  seventh  year  at  home.  In 
Lausanne,  Drs.  Scholder,  Weith  and  Combe,  who  examined  1,290 
boys  and  1,024  girls,  found  curvature  of  the  spine  in  23  per  cent  of  the 
boys  and  26.7  per  cent  of  the  girls.  The  percentage  of  cases  increased 
rapidly  as  the  length  of  time  spent  in  school  increased.  Only  7.9  per 
cent  of  the  eight  year  old  boys  in  their  second  year  of  school  and  7.8 
per  cent  of  the  girls  in  that  year  had  curvature ;  but  of  the  scholars 
of  thirteen  years  of  age  37.7  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  26.3  per  cent  of 
the  girls  had  curvature.  Lawrentjew  found  that  in  the  lowest  class 
of  the  village  schools  only  1 .4  per  cent  of  the  children  were  short- 
sighted, but  in  the  highest  class  of  the  classical  schools  55.8  per  cent. 
In  the  year  1877  ^^*  Finkelnburg  stated  at  a  conference  in  Nuremberg 
that  the  figures  collected  by  the  Prussian  Statistical  Office  showed  that 
of  the  17,246  youths  who  were  qualified  by  the  examination  which 
they  had  passed  to  serve  as  one-year  volunteers,  only  20  per  cent  were 
physically  fit  for  service,  while  of  the  ordinary  recruits,  whose  brains 
had  been  less  burdened  and  who  had  had  more  physical  exercise,  from 
50  to  55  per  cent  were  physically  fit  for  service.  The  publication 
of  these  figures  caused  a  great  improvement  to  be  made  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  secondary  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  schools,  through 
the  establishment  of  medical  inspection,  became  the  means  of  detecting 
many  physical  ills  among  children,  and  of  suggesting  suitable  remedies. 

Dr.  Hartmann,  of  Berlin,  reported  as  the  result  of  recent  investiga- 
.tions  that  of  every  100,000  German  children  more  than  25,000  have 
ear  troubles,  and  half  the  number  of  these  troubles  were  caused  by 
curable  throat  affections.  As  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  ear 
diseases  are  much  aggravated  by  diving  in  baths,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
existence  of  this  kind  of  disease  alone  makes  it  desirable  that  our 
school  children  should  be  medically  examined.  In  Muhlhausen,  91.8 
per  cent  of  the  girls  in  their  seventh  school  year  and  65.4  per  cent  of 
the  boys  in  their  fourth  school  year  were  found  to  be  in  need  of  medical 
attention. 

These  statements  from  German  authorities  suggest  that  the  pressure 
under  which  German  children  live  and  study  is  more  harmful  than  the 
freer  regimen  of  American  homes  and  schools. 

SNGLAND 

The  new  Education  Bill  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  April  9 
agrees  in  the  main  with  the  forecasts  of  the  measure  already  referred 
to  in  these  columns.  Apart  from  the  clauses  around  which  a  bitter 
Church  controversy  will  be  waged,  the  bill  proposes  two  reforms  which 
might  be  made  the  basis  of  a  truly  national  system  of  education.     It 
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provides  that  all  public  elementary  schools  shall  be  directly  under  the 
control  and  management  of  the  local  education  authority,  and  it  abol- 
ishes  ail  religious  tests  for  teachers.  The  fiercest  opposition  to  the  bill 
is  directed  against  the  measures  proposed  for  the  transfer  of  Church 
schools  to  the  local  authorities  and  the  clause  forbidding  all  sectarian 
instruction  in  public  schools.  Upwards  of  a  hundred  amendments  to 
the  bill  have  already  been  offered  hostile  to  its  fundamental  principles 
and  all  signs  point  to  protracted  and  acrimonious  debate  over  the  meas- 
ure, the  outcome  of  which  it  would  be  hazardous  to  predict. 

BELGIUM 

The  little  kingdom  of  Belgium  with  its  dense  population  (6,690,000 
in  an  area  of  1 1 ,373  square  miles)  is  well  supplied  with  universities 
and  scientific  institutions.  Near  to  Liege  is  the  fine  electro-technic  in- 
stitute named  in  honor  of  its  founder  Montifiore.  For  the  installation 
of  the  institute  Mr.  Montifiore  expended  about  $400,000,  and  his  wife 
bequeathed  to  the  state  the  income  of  the  capital  sum  of  $200,000 
{ 1 ,000,000  francs)  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  instruments  necessary 
in  electrical  studies  and  for  the  discovery  of  new  inventions  applicable 
to  the  work  of  the  institute.  While  organized  independently  of  the 
University  of  Li^ge,  the  Montifiore  Institute  serves  as  the  electrical 
department  of  the  University. 

The  Solvay  Institute  of  Physiology,  founded  in  1894  and  closely  re- 
lated to  the  independent  University  of  Brussels,  has  recently  been 
extended  to  include  a  department  [of  sociology.  This  department, 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Waxweiler,  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity, afibrds  every  facility  for  training  specialists  in  methods  of 
sociological  investigation  and  in  the  history  of  social  organization  and 
development. 

NEW   ZEALAND 

Victoria  College,  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  which  has  had  a  nomi- 
nal existence  since  1897,  lias  just  taken  possession  of  a  building  planned 
and  erected  for  its  sole  use.  The  college  was  welcomed  to  its  new  home 
with  imposing  ceremonies  in  which  Sir  Robert  Stout,  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  New  Zealand  and  former  Minister  of  Education,  bore 
a  conspicuous  part.  The  building  is  in  truth  a  lasting  memorial  to  the 
persistent  efforts  and  wise  patriotism  of  this  earnest  advocate  of  popu- 
lar education.  Nearly  six  hundred  students,  who  have  hitherto  been 
forced  to  lead  a  sort  of  peripatetic  life,  will  find  in  this  spacious  edifice 
all  the  advantages  of  system,  organization  and  stimulating  association. 

A.   T.   S. 
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Book  Notices 

The  first  book  notice  in  our  last  issue  (Maj)  was  of  President  Hjrde's  excep- 
tionally interesting  volume  The  College  Man  and  the  College  Woman.  This 
review  was  received  bjr  us  just  before  going  to  press,  having  been  voluntarily 
contributed  by  a  well-known  college  professor.  We  substituted  it  for  one 
which  had  already  been  prepared  in  our  editorial  office ;  and  in  some  way  the 
publisher's  signature  became  separated  from  the  notice.  We  desire  to  inform 
our  readers  that  this  book  Is  published  by  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,. 
Boston ;  and  the  price  is  $1.50  net. 

A  Text-Book  of  Sociology.  By  James  Quayle  Dealey  and  Lester  Frank 
Ward.  This  work  is  the  outcome  of  a  demand  for  a  short  text-book  that 
would  contain  in  essence  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of  the  field  of  sociology, 
its  scientific  basis,  its  principles  as  far  as  these  are  at  present  known,  and  its 
purpose.  The  authors  state  that  in  the  preparation  of  the  book  emphasis  has> 
been  placed  on  three  points :  first,  on  the  social  forces  as  the  dynamic  agent 
working  unconsciously  toward  collective  achievement  under  the  direction  of 
the  intellect;  second,  on  the  importance  of  material  achievement  as  the  physi- 
cal basis  of  physical  development,  and  on  the  necessity  of  systematic  general 
instruction  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  knowledge  as  a  basis  for  right 
social  life;  and  third,  on  the  arrangement  of  the  material  so  as  to  facilitate  its 
use  for  purposes  of  reading-clubs  and  classes.  Working  with  these  definite 
ends  in  view,  the  authors  have  produced  a  work  that  will  go  far  to  clarify  the 
air  now  much  befogged  by  miasmas  of  half-knowledge  and  imperfect  thinking 
on  wrong  premises.  Much  of  the  social  unrest  that  now  obtains  in  the  body 
politic  would  be  quieted  if  the  so-called  leaders  of  social  movements  could 
attend  class  where  the  principles  of  sociology  were  taught  with  a  text-book  of 
the  kind  before  us.  For  general  reading  as  well  as  for  classes  the  book 
possesses  rare  features;  the  style  is  lucid  and  eminently  readable.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

Hygiene  of  the  Schoolroom.  By  William  F.  Barry,  M.D.  In  this  second 
edition  there  is  contained,  in  addition  to  its  original  helpfulness,  much  valuable 
material  which  has  been  made  possible  by  the  suggestions  and  comments 
offered  by  educators  who  have  read  the  first  edition.  Building  committees 
will  find  in  it  advice  as  to  the  selection  of  a  lot;  architects,  the  convictions  of 
doctors  and  experts^  in  construction,  as  to  lighting,  heating,  ventilation  and 
sanitary  arrangements;  school  boards,  authoritative  statements  in  regard  to 
medical  inspection  and  regulations  for  cases  of  contagious  disease ;  and  teachers 
will  find  much  practical  help  in  the  chapter  headed,  '^  Sickness  and  Accident 
in  the  Schoolroom,"  and  the  one  following  on  *'  The  Teacher's  Health."  Cor- 
poral punishment  is  considered  in  a  way  which  will  commend  itself  to  any 
thoughtful  person,  and  the  pages  devoted  to  defective  children  cannot  fail  to 
hasten  the  good  work  already  begun  with  these  unfortunates.  Such  definite 
and  practical  matters  are  treated  as  the  hours  when  the  best  work  can  be  done 
by  children  and  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 
amount  of  fatigue  they  produce.  It  is  a  valuable  reference  book  for  all  educa- 
tors.   Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

What  Is  Religion  ?  By  Henry  S.  Pritchett.  Such  fairness  and  saneness 
and  reasonableness  as  are  found  in  this  work  awake  in  the  reader  the  keenest 
intellectual    pleasure  and  the  warmest  enthusiasm.     The  book  consists  of 
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addretaet  to  Btudentt  on  «uch  subjects  as  What  is  Truth  ?  The  Science  of 
Religion,  The  Significance,  of  Prajer,  Ought  a  Religious  Man  to  Join  the 
Church  ?etc.  The  same  gift  or  acquirement  which  has  enabled  the  author  to  studj 
each  topic  from  manj  sides  has  furnished  him  with  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  successive  attitudes  towards  religious  thought  which  would  be  experi- 
enced by  joung  men  taking  a  scientific  course.  Dr.  Pritchett  has  no  doubt 
that  such  a  course  would  infiuence  a  student's  thought  on  religious  matters. 
He  tells  of  a  man  who  sent  his  hoy  to  a  scientific  school  because  he  felt  that 
there  neither  his  religion  nor  his  politics  would  be  affected,  and  then  he  adds, 
'*  Such  a  school  does  not  exist  or,  if  it  does  exist,  it  ought  not.  A  school 
whose  intellectual  current  is  so  feeble  that  it  does  not  set  an  intelligent  man  to 
thinking  about  his  relations  to  God  and  to  his  country  is  no  place  to  stimulate 
a  man  to  right  thinking  in  chemistry  or  physics  or  mathematics." 

Dr.  Pritchett  offers  to  the  students  wholesome  caution  and  thoughtful  advice 
and  makes  a  plea  for  truth  and  a  call  for  a  religious  life.  Now  that  the  addresses 
are  published,  all  seekers  after  truth,  old  or  young,  can  follow  the  lucid  state- 
ments of  this  clear  thinker  about  the  older  science  of  theology,  the  modern 
science  of  evolution,  what  religion  is,  and  what  the  science  of  religion  is,  and 
with  great  satisfaction  will  they  find  the  author  looking  at  the  philosophy  of 
the  old  thought  and  that  of  the  new  with  a  mind  which  sees  each  from  the 
view-point  of  a  believer  in  the  other,  and  noting  therefore  the  helpful,  hopeful, 
and  forceful  points  in  each  philosophy.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

College  Songs :  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  This  is  a  collection  of  typical 
college  songs  from  the  different  colleges  of  the  country.  There  are  jolly  songs, 
nonsense  songs,  convivial  songs,  plantation  melodies,  serenades,  songs  of 
sentiment,  etc.  The  b3ok  is  bound  in  paper  covers,  of  convenient  size  and  from 
to  use  upon  the  piano  and  organ.  It  Is  a  useful  collection  and  serves  a  pur- 
pose in  every  home  where  there  are  young  people,  as  well  as  in  the  rooms  of  all 
college  lads  and  lassies.    Oliver  Ditson  Company.    Price,  50  cents. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  Julius  Caesar*  belonging  to  the 
famous  Gateway  Series  of  English  Texts,  published  by  the  American  Book 
Company.    This  is  one  of  the  best  series  of  English  classics. 

John  Flsk,  by  Thomas  Sargeant  Perry,  is  a  late  number  of  the  Beacon 
Biographies  of  Eminent  Americans.  Edited  by  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe. 
Small,  Maynard  &  Company.    Price,  75  cents. 

Washington's  Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Ora- 
tion. Edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  William  T.  Peck,  Sc.D.  This  is 
a  new  edition  of  one  of  the  College  English  Requirements  recently  suggested 
by  the  Committee  of  Ten.  It  is  bound  uniform  with  the  other  books  of  this 
series,  in  convenient  form  for  class  use.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price, 
35  cents. 

Advanced  Arithmetic.  By  Elmer  A.  Lyman.  The  book  is  intended  for 
pupils  who  have  completed  the  grammar  school  work  in  arithmetic,  and  is 
prepared  in  response  to  the  need  felt  for  an  advanced  text-book  in  arithmetic 
that  shall  develop  fundamental  principles,  and  at  the  same  time  include  the 
essentials  of  commercial  practice.  The  exercises  have  been  selected'  largely 
from  actual  business  transactions,  and  are  therefore  eminently  practical  and 
usable.    American  Book  Company. 
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The  Elements  of  Sociology.  By  Frank  W.  Blackmar,  Ph.D.  The 
author's  object  it  to  oresent  a  brief  outline  of  socioiogj  as  a  working  manual 
for  students.  It  makes  an  excellent  text-book  for  the  beginners  in  this  science. 
There  are  seven  chapters  or  books,  each  considering  a  .great  branch  of  the 
subject.  Every  important  feature  of  human  society  is  recognized  and  de- 
scribed ;  a  full  history  of  the  subject  is  outlined.  The  book  is  well  indexed  and 
so  divided  into  paragraphs  that  it  is  convenient  for  reference  as  well  as  for 
study.  It  should  fill  a  useful  purpose  in  the  schools  and  colleges.  The  Mac- 
miUan  Company.    Price,  $1.25. 

Graded  Spelling  Books.  By  W.  J.  Mbran  and  C.  H.  Brelsford.  The 
authors  are  supervising  principals  in  the  Philadelphia  public  schools,  and  it  is 
presumed  they  have  made  their  selection  of  words  from  their  knowledge  of  the 
needs  and  limitations  of  the  pupils  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  There 
are  eight  little  books  in  all,  one  for  each  year  of  school.  Being  arranged  by 
grades,  they  contain  only  matter  of  special  interest  to  the  pupil  of  that  particu- 
lar grade,  a  most  commendable  feature.  The  words  have  been  selected,  the 
authors  claim,  from  the  best  American  literature,  and  have  been  graded  by 
experienced  teachers.  Each  fifth  lesson  is  a  dictation  lesson.  The  price  of  the 
books  is  uniform,  seven  cents  list.  No  book  contains  more  than  sixty  pages. 
Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge. 

Mathematical  Books.  Algebra.  By  Webster  Wells.  This  is  a  work  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  needs  of  high  schools  and  academies  of  the  highest  grades. 
While  similar  to  the  author's  Essentials  of  Algebrafit  contains  many  additional 
topics  and  improvements.  To  meet  the  wants  of  the  most  advanced  schools 
nine  additional  chapters  are  given,  covering  the  entrance  requirements  in 
algebra  at  any  American  college  or  scientific  school.  The  work  is,  like  all  of 
Dr.  Wells'  text-books  in  mathematics,  thoroughly  scientific,  exhaustive  and 
scholarly.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).  Advanced  Algebra.  By  Arthur  Schultze. 
From  this  work  all  subjects  not  required  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  are  omitted,  thereby  greatly  simplifying  the  treatment  of  many  subjects, 
and  relegating  to  more  advanced  text-books  many  topics  that  have  found  their 
way  into  books  primarily  prepared  for  students  in  secondary  schools.  With 
more  space  at  his  disposal  the  author  has  permitted  himself  to  elaborate  certain 
treatments  not  otherwise  possible ;  graphical  methods,  for  instance,  are  here  more 
emphasized  than  customary,  and  represented  in  a  more  practical  form.  Dr. 
Schultze's  book  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  splendid  series  of  mathemat- 
ical works  now  being  put  forth  by  him.  (Macmillan  Company).  Elementary 
Mechanics.  By  George  A.  Merrill.  This  is  intended  for  upper  classes  in 
secondary  schools  and  the  two  lower  classes  in  college.  It  stands  almost  alone 
in  its  field,  so  far  as  American  publications  are  concerned.  The  subject  is 
treated  under  three  sections :  Kinematics,  Statics,  and  Kinetics,  the  elaboration 
of  each  subdivision  being  finely  graded  and  exhaustive.  (American  Book 
Company.)  Exercises  In  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  By  Levi  L.  Conant. 
This  is  a  collection  of  theorems,  constructions,  and  numerical  problems,  de- 
signed to  supply  the  material  for  the  original  work  in  the  general  review  of 
preparatory  mathematics  during  the  last  year  of  the  course  in  mathematics  in 
high  schools  and  academies.  The  author  has  sought  to  obtain  variety  in  the 
exercises,  to  generalize  whenever  possible,  to  interest  the  student  in  the  history 
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of  geometrj,  and  to  teach  from  time  to  time  new  principles.  (American  Book 
Company.)  The  Art  of  Geometry.  By  Arthur  Latham  Baker.  This  is  a 
laboratory  manual  for  students*  use  to  accompany  any  text-book  in  geometry » 
The  author  undertakes  to  show  the  student  what  to  do  next  in  t:9ery  step  in  hit. 
demonstration  and  why  he  should  do  it.  If  the  manual  accompanies  the  text- 
book in  the  study  of  geometry  there  can  be  little  question  concerning  the  results. 
There  can  be  no  memory  work  when  geometry  is  studied  strictly  by  this- 
suggestive  little  work.  We  can  commend  its  use  to  all  teachers  of  geometry^ 
(Sibley  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

American  Literary  Masters.  By  Leon  H.  Vincent.  This  book  covers 
the  period  from  1809  to  about  x86o.  Nineteen  authors  are  represented,  namely,, 
Irving,  Bryant,  Cooper,  Longfellow,  Poe,  Bancroft.  Prescott,  Hawthorne, 
Whittier,  Holmes,  Motley,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Taylor,  Mitchell,  Curtis,  Lowell, 
and  Parkman.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  each.  The  main  facts  of  the  life, 
character  and  writings  of  each  author  are  presented.  The  book  makes  an 
excellent  guide  to  students  of  American  literature.  It  will  also  be  interesting 
reading  to  those  who  are  already  familiar  with  these  bright  literary  lights  of 
our  own  time  and  country.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    Price,  $a  net. 

A  Short  History  of  Bogiand's  and  America's  Literature.  By  Eva  March 
Tappan,  Ph.D.  This  book  is  pedagogically  sound  in  that  it  sets  forth  the 
prime  object  of  studying  literature  as  the  cultivation  of  an  ability  to  enjoy  it. 
It  recognizes  also  the  fact  that  in  every  work  of  literary  merit  there  is  some- 
thing to  enjoy,  and  that  it  is  of  less  consequence  to  know  the  names  of  a  given 
author's  works  than  to  feel  the  impulse  to  read  them ;  also  that  it  is  better  to 
know  a  few  authors  well  than  to  have  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  a  large 
number.  The  chapters  are  chronologically  arranged,  and  begin  with  the  Fifth 
Century  in  England.  The  development  of  English  literature  is  traced  to  the 
close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  then  comes  the  division  on  America's  litera- 
ture, beginning  with  the  Colonial  period,  1607  to  1765,  and  closing  with  what 
the  author  calls  the  National  period.  1865  to  date.  The  arrangement  of  the 
book  is  excellent.  A  few  catch  words  give,  in  face  type,  the  essence  of  each 
paragraph.  The  illustrations  are  admirable,  and  a  complete  index  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  work.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    Price,  $1.20  net. 

The  Making  of  the  American  Nation.  By  Jacques  W.  Redway.  Dr.  Red- 
way  has  made  his  most  substantial  reputation  in  the  field  of  geography,  his  works 
being  standard  publications.  It  awakens  no  surprise  to  learn  that  he  has 
essayed  his  practiced  hand  in  writing  history  for  elementary  schools,  the  sub- 
ject of  geography  in  these  later  days  being  so  closely  allied  in  treatment  with 
the  history  of  the  world.  In  the  book  before  us  we  have  a  serious,  logical, 
thorough  setting  forth  of  the  story  of  our  country,  discovery,  settlement  and 
constructive  periods  being  treated  with'  adequate  fulness  and  due  regard  to> 
historical  values,  the  style  being  especially  attractive  and  lucid.  The  striking 
and  dominating  characteristic  of  the  book  is  the  skilful  treatment  of  the  econ- 
omic, industrial  and  political  side  of  our  growth  as  a  nation.  History  and 
geography,  industry  and  commerce  are  united  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
study  of  the  book  a  most  comprehensive  treatise  instead  of  a  mere  recital  of  the 
deeds  of  all-conquering  heroes  and  the  expansion  of  government.  The  student 
making  deliberate  use  of  this  book  will  have  a  new  conception  of  what  the 
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nation  hat  done,  what  it  stands  for  and  how  it  is  able  by  reason  of  position, 
natural  adrantages  and  resources  to  achieve  the  commanding  place  it  occupies* 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.    In  every  way  it  is  a  striking  text-book  and 
merits  the  immediate  and  thoughtful  attention  of  every  teacher  of  the  history 
of  our  country.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

CiviC5«  By  Waldo  H.  Sherman.  The  book,  the  author  states,  has  been 
written  for  students  who  have  at  least  reached  high  school  age,  and  are  ready  to 
work  out,  thoughtfully  and  independently,  political  problems.  The  subject  has 
been  stripped  of  historical  and  biographical  features,  and  the  attempt  is  made 
to  deal  with  the  government  as  it  now  exists,  comparison  being  made  with 
other  governments  and  other  times  only  in  so  far  as  has  seemed  necessary  to  an 
adequate  understanding  of  present  forms.  Designed  as  the  book  is  for  use  in 
secondary  and  high  schools,  the  treatment  of  the  subjects  lies  along  advanced 
lines,  and  subjects  are  considered  that  find  no  place  In  elementary  text-books  in 
civics.  The  feature  of  individual  ownership  of  property  is  introduced  and  the 
student  is  led  to  consider  problems  of  government  as  affecting  his  property 
interests;  he  is  led  to  see  that  true  citizenship  calls  for  co-operation,  and  that 
laws  are  agreements  made  to  insure  that  justice  for  one  shall  mean  justice  for 
all.  The  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts:  the  first.  Studies  in  American 
Citizenship,  being  a  text-book  for  students ;  and  the  second,  Practical  Work : 
Collegeville,  being  a  guide  for  teachers  in  the  political  organization  of  classes. 
The  book  is  a  strong  and  able  presentation  of  the  subject  and  merits  the  serious 
consideration  of  teachers  of  civics.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

Tto  Child's  Book  of  Health.  By  Alfred  F.  Blaisdell,  M.D.  This  is  the 
first  book  in  Dr.  Blaisdell's  great  series  of  physiologies,  and  in  its  revised  state 
is  one  of  the  finest  books  of  its  kind  for  bringing  the  facts  of  hygiene  directly  to 
the  comprehension  of  the  youngest  readers.  The  text  is  most  charmingly 
written ;  the  subjects  treated  are  just  those  that  lie  within  the  power  of  the  little 
readers  to  understand,  and  the  illustrations  are  altogether  new  and  striking. 
An  admirable  feature  is  found  in  the  numerous  blackboard  exercises,  which 
the  teacher  may  have  written  out.  For  a  supplementary  reader  in  the  lower 
grades,  as  well  as  a  text-book  in  physiology,  this  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
of  works.  In  its  new  edition  it  merits  an  ever  widening  popularity.  Ginn 
&Co. 

Thticydldes.  By  W.  A.  Lamberton.  Dr.  Lamberton  is  professor  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  brings  to  his  work  the  scholarship 
requisite  for  the  editing  of  the  great  Greek  writer.  Books  II  and  III  are  edited 
entire,  the  notes  being  exclusively  for  student's  use  and  not  for  exhibition  of 
the  editor's  erudition.  The  introduction  is  a  fine  exposition  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  Thucydides;  the  information  is  pertinent,  being  immediately 
usable  by  the  student.  The  notes  are  on  the  page  with  the  text;  they  make  no 
reference  to  grammars.  Four  full  page  maps  s^dd  greatly  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  text.    The  American  Book  Company. 

A  timely  volume  which  will  gain,  we  are  sure,  the  public  approval  and 
interest  is  Plant  Breeding,  by  L.  H.  Bailey.  Mr.  Luther  Burbank  has  so 
interested  the  people  at  large  in  this  fascinating  and  important  subject  that  the 
appetite  has  been  whetted  for  more.  The  information  available  hitherto  has 
been  fragmentary  and  difi^cult  to  find.    The  present  volume  sets  forth  the 
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thought  and  philotoph  j  of  TarUtion ;  gives  us  the  history  of  the  process  of  natural 
▼ariation  and  the  evolution  of  modem  ideas  and  methods  of  interference  with 
the  ordinary  processes  of  nature.  Some  of  the  important  results  thus  fhr 
achieved  are  AiUj  described  and  many  suggestions  made  for  further  work. 
There  is  a  complete  glossary  and  bibliography.  The  subject  seems  to  be  cov^ 
ered  in  a  very  thorough  and  interesting  manner.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price,  $1.20. 

Biemeotary  Algebra.  By  G.  A.  Wentworth.  The  Wentworth  mathe 
matlcal  text-books  cover  the  entire  field  of  secondary  school  work  in  mathe- 
matics. There  are  several  books  on  each  of  the  following  subjects :  Arithmetic ; 
Algebra;  Geometry;  Trigonometry;  Surveying;  and  Navigation.  Professor 
Wentworth  has  made  a  magnificent  record  at  a  teacher  of  mathematics  and  a 
maker  of  text-books.  His  4ife  work  has  contributed  marvelously  to  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge.  The  present  edition  of  his  Elementary  Algebra  provides  the 
pupil  with  an  entirely  new  set  of  examples  throughout  the  book.  There  are  about 
four  thousand  of  them,  selected  and  graded  with  much  care.  Some  of  them  are 
fully  worked  out  in  order  to  exhibit  the  principles  clearly  and  definitely.  Ttie  first 
chapter  contains  the  necessary  definitions  and  Illustrations  of  the  laws  of  algebra ; 
short  and  easy  chapters  have  been  introduced,  showing  the  theory  of  Limits, 
Series,  Pour-Place  Logarithms,  Permutations  and  Combinations.  Everything 
needed  for  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  subject  is  contained  in  the  limits  of  this 
clearly  printed  and  substantially  bound  book  of  420  pages.  The  Wentworth 
text-books  will  long  hold  their  place  as  the  foremost  books  upon  mathematics 
for  the  use  of  secondary  schools.  Ginn  &  Co.  List  price,  $x .  12 ;  mailing  price. 
$1.25. 

The  Vest  Pocket  Standard  Dictionary  gives  the  orthography,  pronuncia- 
tion, syllabication  and  definition  of  more  than  twenty-six  thousand  words  liable 
to  be  used  in  ordinary  English  speech.  It  is  neatly  bound,  and  of  convenient 
size  for  carrying  in  the  pocket.  One  of  these  little  dictionaries  should  be  on 
every  pupil's,  teacher's  and  business  man's  desk.  The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany.   Cloth,  25  cents;  flexible  leather,  50  cents. 


Periodical  Notes 

In  **A  Social  Cleanng-Hoase."  Mary  B.Cranston  tells  in  Harp^'  MaaazinetoT  Jone  of  the 
important  work  of  the  Amerioan  Institute  of  Sooial  Service,  wtalcn  now  has  mntnally 
helpfnl  branches  for  disseminating  social  Information  In  many  of  the  chief  oountrlea 
of  tne  world.—"  The  Morals  of  Money -Making  "  Is  the  title  of  a  snggestiye  essay  on  the 
onlylegltlmate  way  of  making  money,  written  for  The  Touth**  CampimUm  by  President 
H.  w.  F.  Fannce  of  Brown  Unlverslfy.—"  Camping  with  President  BooseTelt*'  is  the 
title  of  an  engaging  article  by  John  Burroughs  in  the  May  Atiantie  Monthip. — Tht 
Duigner  for  June  is  already  hmtlngof  vacation  days.  Mary  Kilsyth  contributes  sun 
interesting  article,"  A  Camp  in  the  woods,"  and  Laura  B.  Starr  one  on  "The  World's 
Children  at  Play,"  while  the  Vacation  Suggestion  Department  supplies  two  praetlcal 
outlines  for  spending  a  few  weeks  pleasantly  and  inexpensively..— 2%«  Review  o/*  JSeviewt 
for  May  starts  off  with  page  after  page  of^San  Francisco  pictures  and  an  infbrmlnff 
comment  on  the  disaster  by  Dr.  Aloert  Shaw.— In  the  June  Delineator  Gnstav  Kobbe 
interestingly  tells  the  story  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  and  there  is  a  variety  of  exeeU 
lent  verses.  For  children,  there  are  "  Stories  and  Pastimes,"  among  them  one  of  Alice 
Brown's  "  Gradual  Falrv  Tales,"  and  for  the  woman  of  the  home,  many  articles  of  houee- 
wifely  interest,  including  a  chaptep  on  "Dirt  and  Danger  in  tlie  Markets,"  in  ** 
Delineator*i  Campaign  for  Safe  Foods." 
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IN    TMB 

School  Year,  Sept./06  to  Jttoe/07 

WE  SHALL  PRESENT  TO  THE  READERS   OF 

EDUCATION  (Its  27.th  year) 

A   NOTABLE  SERIES  OP  ARTICLES   BY    LEADING    EDUCATORS,  ON 

College  Methods  and  Administration 

1.  Til*  College  versus  the  University.    President  Geo.  F.  Fellows,  University  of  Maine. 

2.  Coliese  versus  the  High  School,— Methods.    Professor  Robert  S.  Aley,  Indiana  Universiiy,  Bloom, 
ington,  Indiana. 

3.  The  College  Librmry.    Dr.  James  H.  Canfield,  Librarian,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

4.  The  College  Laboratory.    (To  be  Ailed.) 

5.  The  College  versus  the  High  School,— Qovemmeot.    Supervising  Principal  Arthur  D.  Call,  Hart, 
ford,  Conn. 

6.  College  Athletics  and  Physical  Training.    Professor  D.  A.  Sargent,  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  Har- 

vard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

7.  Forensic  Training  in  Colleges.     Professor  Thomas  C.  Trueblood,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

8.  The  College  Graduate  In  Trade  and   Industry.     Professor  H.  S.  Person,  Dartmouth  College, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

9.  College  Funds  and  Expenditures.    (To  be  filled.) 
10.    The  College  Woman  Graduate.    (To  be  filled.) 

Among-  other  articles  that  will  appear  during  the  year  may  be  mentioned  the  following,  which  are  but 
samples  of  the  many  rich  and  suggestive  papers  which  we  shall  lay  before  the  readers  of  Education:— 

Two  Articles  on  School  Instruction  In  Religion,  by  Professor  Paul  Hanus,  of  Harvard  University 
(September  and  October), 

The  Qerman  Educational  System.    Professor  M.  D.  Learned,  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Sept.) 

What  Is  the  School  Doing,  and  What  More  Can  It  Do  for  Right  Character  Building?  Profes. 
sor  H,  H.  Home,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.  (Oct.) 

What  the  High  School  Should  Do  to  Fit  Students  for  College.  Principal  H.  C.  Leonard,  High 
School,  Wilkesbarre.  Pa.  (Nov.) 

A  National  System  of  Classlflcatlon  and  Promotion  In  Elementary  Schools.  Associate  Super, 
intendent  John  P.  Garber,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Nov.) 

The  Content  of  Religions  Instruction  lo  Qerman  Protestant  Schools.  Professor  Edward  O.  Sisson, 
University  of  Illinois. 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board's  Questions  in  English.  Professor  Martha  Hale  Shack- 
ford,  Wellesley  College. 

Philology  in  the  French  Class.    Professor  Frank  R.  Arnold,  State  Agricultural  College,  Logan,  Utah. 

The  Educational  Significance  of  Algebra  and  Geometry.  Mr.  B.  C.  Ewer,  Northwestern  Uni. 
versity,  Evanston,  111. 

School  Administration.    Presidentjohn  W.Wilkinson. 

Beowulf,  the  Epic  of  the  Saxons.    Rea  McCain,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

The  Function  of  Knowledge  In  Education.    C.  B.  Gilbert,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Place  of  IsneHtlsh  History  In  a  System  of  Education.    President  N.  C.  Hirschy,  BlufTton,  Ohio. 

Action  and  Reaction  in  Primary  Schools.    Stuart  H.  Rowe,  Ph.D.,  Training  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

On  our  subscription  list  we  have  the  addresses  ot  nearly  every  Normal  School  in  the  United  States; 
most  of  the  leading  Colleges;  a  large  number  of  Superintendents  of  Schools;  many  Principals  of  High 
Schools;  leading  Teachers  of  other  grades ;  Teachers' Clubs  and  Reading  Circles ;  Public  Libraries  through- 
out  the  country;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Libraries,  and  a  considerable  Foreign  List,  including  Australia,  Central 
America,  Buljraria,  Chile,  China,  England,  Egypt,  France,  Spain,  India,  Ireland,  Japan,  South  America, 
Turkey  in  Asia,  Mexico,  And  New  Zealand. 

If  preparing  a  paper  or  address  on  any  educational  subject,  we  can  probably  furnish  you,  from  our  files, 
choice  articles  by  other  expert  writers  on  the  same  theme.  Back  numbers  of  Education  from  i8S6  to  date, 
35  cents  each. 

Will  you  not  add  Education  to  your  list  for  this  year? 
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INVALUABLE  HIGH  SCHOOL  TE 

THE  FIBST  YXAB  OF  LATIN 

By  W.  B.  Gxumison,  Ph.D.,  and  W.  8.  Harley^  A.Ht. 
Aims  in  the  most  direct  manner  possible  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  reading 
Meanings,  forms  and  uses  are  taught  by  means  of  Caesar's  vocabulary,  pi 
sentences.     Clear  and  logical  presentation  of  Latin  grammar  with  excelli 
lessons. 

THB  B8SBNTIALS  OF  ALGEBBA 

By  Bobert  J.  Aley,  Ph.D.,  and  David  A.  Bothrock,  Ph.D. 

Breaks  awajr  from  traditional  methods,  yet  retains  all  the  desirable  featii 
older  texts. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETBT 

By  Walter  N.  Bush  and  John  B.  Clarke 
Useless  details  here  give  way  to  a  systematic  and  logical  presentation  of  e 
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